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PREFACE. 


AT  DEE,  througliout  the  extent  and  variety  of  her  productions 


and  processes,  is  Man’s  great  Teacher.  If,  indeed,  the  proper 
study  of  Mankind  is  Man,  then  a mass  of  plainly  written,  and  carefully 
illustrated,  information  upon  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  entitled  to  rank 
high  amongst  the  Aids  to  Knowledge ; and  we  believe  that  the 


present  work  will  materially  assist  readers  and  students  in  following 
their  examination  of  Comparative  and  Human  Physiology,  as  well  as 


give  the  necessary  answers  to  every-day  cpiestions  in  Katural  History. 


There  is  ample  testimony  by  the  greatest  minds  to  the  vast  value  of 


an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  structure  and  habits  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  fishes  ; for,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle,  first  of  scientific  thinkers. 


to  this  day  of  Darwin  and  Huxley,  the  Animal  Kingdom  has  had  for 


its  chief  ministers  and  expounders  the  very  foremost  intellects. 

Apart  from  the  study  of  Animated  Kature  being  peculiarly  a healthy 
and  ennobling  pursuit,  it  leads  not  unfrequently  to  practical  results 
of  a very  utilitarian  character.  That  nothing  exists  for  nothing,  wo 
well  know  ; it  is  our  ignorance  alone  that  x)revents  our  making  tenfold 
the  use  we  do  of  the  treasures,  organic  and  inorganic,  committed  to 
our  charge.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  Nature’s  Explorers  have 
been  the  World’s  great  Inventors  ; and  it  is  certain  that  nothing  tends 
more  towards  the  effectual  training  of  the  intellectual  powers,  than  the 
habit  of  closely  examining  the  Natural  Living  Wonders  which  surround 
us  on  every  side. 

Zoology  enters  by  far  too  little  into  the  ordinary  curriculum,  and, 
alike  among  Statesmen  and  Philosophers,  there  are  many  who  have 
properly  called  for  more  extended  studies  throughout  the  Empire  of 
Natural  History ; and,  than  this  subject,  wo  liavo  warrant  for  belief, 
there  exists  none  more  interesting  to  the  minds  of  the  youthful  or 
mature.  Now  that  National  Education  has  come  rightly  to  be  con- 
sidered a bounden  duty  amongst  civilized  communities,  there  exists 
an  opportunity  to  press  the  claims  of  Natunil  History  to  be  tauglit  in 
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all  scliools.  It  should  invariably  find  its  place  amon(T  the  rudiments  of 
instruction  now  to  be  given  to  the  coming  generations,  fortunate  in 
being  born  in  times  when  people  have  awakened  to  the  demands  of 
conscience  and  duty,  preached  and  promulgated  by  earnest  and  sincere 
thinkers. 

Our  book  will  be  of  some  assistance,  we  hope,  both  to  those  who 
prosecute  their  inquiries  as  students,  and  to  those  who  shall  but  desire 
to  solve  some  special  doubt,  or  search  for  some  specific  information. 
Like  all  the  other  volumes  which  have  been  issued  under  the  general 
title  of  Beeton’s  Dictionaries,  it  has  been  conscientiously  compiled. 
The  originator  of  this  series  of  Compendious  Cyclopaedias  has  been 
aided  by  a number  of  honest  workers,  who  have  very  diligently  sought 
to  carry  out,  faithfully  and  fully,  the  first  idea  of  these  works,  which 
was  that  they  should  be  thoroughly  good  books,  serviceable  and  useful 
to  the  community  at  large. 
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Aard-Vark 


A. 

A,ard-Vark,  ard'-farJc,  (Du.  earth-pig,)  in 
'Zcol.,  an  animal  which  belongs  to  the  class 
Mammalia,  the  order  Edentata,  and  the  family 
Dasypidaj.  It  feeds  upon  insects,  such  as  ants 
and  termites,  and  burrows  in  the  ground.  It 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  during  the  day- 
time is  very  seldom  seen  in  the  open  air.  Aard- 
Vark  is  the  name  given  by  the  Dutch  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Orycteropus  ca- 
pensis,  a species  now  disunited  from  the  Myr- 
mecophaga,  or  ant-eaters  of  Linnaeus,  with 
which  it  was  formerly  classed,  because  it  has 
a few  molar  teeth,  but  neither  incisors  nor 
canines.  In  many  of  its  habits  it  resembles 
the  echidna  of  Australia,  the  myrmecophaga 
of  America,  and  the  pangolins  of  Asia ; ful- 
filling the  same  purposes  in  Southern  Africa 
which  these  species  fulfil  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  average  length  of  an  adult 
aard-vark  is  five  feet. 

Aard-Wolf,  ard'-%voolf  (Du.  earth-wolf,)  a 
genus  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  mammals 
founded  by  Isidore  Geoffroy  St  Hilaire,  thought 
by  some  zoologists  to  be  a link  which  connects 
the  civets  with  the  dogs  and  hyaenas.  It  is 
an  extremely  singular  animal,  having  exter- 
nally the  appearance  and  bone-structure  of 
the  hyaena  united  to  the  head  and  feet  of  the 
fo.x,  with  the  intestines  of  the  civet.  It  was 
brought  from  Africa  to  Europe  some  years  ago 
by  the  traveller  Delalande.  Its  size  is  about 
that  of  a full-grown  fox,  which  it  resembles  in 
both  its  habits  and  its  manners,  being  noctur- 
nal, and  constructing  a subterraneous  abode. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Proteles  cristata. 

Abdomen,  ab-do'-men,  (Lat.  abdo,  I hide,) 
in  Anat.,  the  belly,  or  lower  part  of  the  trunk, 
separated  from  the  chest  or  upper  part  by  the 
diaphragm.  It  contains  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  &c., 
and  is  lined  within  by  a membrane  called  the 
peritoneum.  For  convenience  of  description, 
the  abdomen  is  divided  horizontally  into  three 
regions, — the  upper,  or  epigastric ; the  middle, 
or  umbilical ; and  the  lower,  or  hypogastric. 
It  may  also  be  divided  longitudinally  by  two 
lines,  when  the  above  terms  are  confined  to 
the  central  portion,  the  ejiigastric  having  on 
each  side  the  right  and  left  hypochondriac, 
the  umbilical,  the  right  and  left  lumbar,  and 
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the  hypogastric  the  right  and  left  iliac.  Abdo- 
men, in  Ent.,  signifies  the  whole  lower 
portion  of  the  body  of  an  insect,  united  to 
the  corselet,  or  thorax,  by  a stalk  of  variable 
diameter. 

Abdominales,  or  Abdominal  Fishes,  ab- 
dom-i-nai'-lees,  the  fourth  class  of  animals  in 
the  Linnsean  system.  Charac.  Ventral  fins 
(those  of  the  belly)  placed  behind  the  pectoral, 
(those  of  the  breast,)  in  the  abdomen,  and  the 
branchiae  or  gills  ossiculated.  The  arrange- 
ment of  Linnaeus  is  now,  however,  generally 
discarded,  the  term  Abdominales  denoting  a 
family  or  subdivision  of  malacopterygious  or 
soft-finned  fishes  only. 

Abductor  Muscles,  db-duJe'-tor,  a term 
given  in  Anat.  to  those  muscles  which  pull 
one  part  of  the  body  from  another ; as  ad- 
ductor muscles  are  those  which  draw  one  part 
of  the  body  to  another. 

Aberdevine,  ab-e)'' -de-veen,  a song-bird, 
sometimes  called  the  Siskin.  It  is  the  Car- 
duelis  spinus  of  Cuvier,  and  resembles  the 
green  variety  of  the  canary-bird,  with  which 
it  is  often  paired,  to  produce  what  are  called 
mule  birds.  In  its  habits  it  is  migratory, 
breeding  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  visiting 
Germany,  France,  and  Britain  only  in  the 
autumn  and  Avinter. 

Abnormal,  ub-nor'-mdl,  (Lat.  ab,  from,  and 
norma,  a rule,)  in  Zool.,  a term  applied  to 
any  structure  Avhich  is  opposed  to  the  ordin- 
ary form. 

Aboma,  d-bo'-ma,  a species  of  large  serpent, 
inhabiting  the  morasses  of  South  America. 
(Aec  Boa.) 

Abou-Hannes,  a-boo'-han'-nes,  an  African 
bird,  considered  by  some  naturalists  to  be 
identical  with  the  ancient  ibis.  Although  soli- 
tary in  its  habits,  it  is  sometimes  seen  in  small 
bands  of  from  six  to  ten,  and  is  c.apable  of  a 
lofty  and  pOAverful  flight.  It  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  curlew  found  in  Britain,  but  has 
not  been  observed  to  run.  In  Egypt  it  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Abnu-Menzd,  Avhich 
literally  signifies  “Father  Sickle-llill,”  from  the 
curved  resemblance  which  the  beak  beans  to  that 
implement.  The  Ethiopic  name,  however,  is 
Abou-JIannes,  Avhich  means  “Father  John,” 
and  AA'hich,  according  to  M.  Dumont,  is  sup- 
posititiously  ai'plicd  to  it  because  it  arrives  in 
Ethiopia  about  the  day  of  St  John.  The  ibis, 
although  so  much  associated  Avith  Egypt,  does 
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not  breed  in  that  country,  but  arrives  as  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  begin  to  rise,  and  disappears 
when  these  subside. 

Abramis,  d'-hram-is,  a sub-genus  of  malacop- 
terygious  or  soft-finned  abdominales,  of  which 
the  bream  is  a species. 

Abranchta,  d-hrdn'-lce-a,  (G-r.  a,  without,  and 
hranchia,  gills.)  an  order  of  annelida,  so  called 
because  they  breathe  without  the  aid  of  gills. 

Abraxas,  a genus  of  nocturnal  lepidoptera, 
in  which  is  included  the  common  magpie- 
moth.  Its  colour  is  yellowish  white  spotted 
with  black,  and  a band  of  pale  orange  marks 
the  wings.  It  deposits  its  eggs  on  the  leaves 
of  the  currant  and  gooseberry  in  July  or 
August,  and  the  caterpillars  are  hatched  in 
September.  Its  chrysalis  is  blackish-brown 
with  a tinge  of  red. 

Absorbents,  absorb' -ents,  (Lat.  absorbeo,  I 
suck  up,)  a name  given  in  Anat.  to  certain 
small  delicate  vessels  which  imbibe  fluids  that 
come  in  contact  with  them,  and  carry  them 
into  the  blood.  They  are  denominated  lacteals 
or  lymphatics,  according  to  the  liquids  which 
they  convey. 

Absorption,  in  Physiol.,  a term  employed  to 
designate  that  natural  function  of  the  body 
which  is  exercised  by  the  absorbent  vessels ; 
as  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  the  lacteal 
vessels. 

Acalephje,  d-lca-le’-fe,  (Gr.  aJcalephee,  a net- 
tle,) a class  of  marine  invertebrate  animals, 
comprehended  in  the  sub-kingdom  liadlata, 
and  otherwise  called  sea-nettles.  It  embraces 
an  extensive  number  of  animals,  of  which  the 
genus  Mediisa  of  Linmeus  may  be  taken  as 
the  type.  This  genus  has  a nervous  system 
and  senses ; a muscular  system  ; a reproduc- 
tive system  and  development ; the  power  of 
stinging  when  touched  ; and  is  often  phos- 
phorescent. Acalephae  have  been  separated 
into  four  families, — the  Fxdmonograda,  the 
CHliograda,  the  Cirrhigrada,  and  the  Physo- 
grada.  These  families  exhibit  a great  variety 
of  genera  of  peculiar  structure  and  form.  Some 
of  them  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  present 
an  interesting  study  to  the  naturalist.  {See 
Jelly-Fisu  and  Medusa.) 

Acantiiias,  d-kdn'-thi-as,  a genus  of  sharks. 
The  word  signifies  “Thorny,”  and  is  employed 
because  in  front  of  each  dorsal  fin  the  fish  has 
a sharp  spine.  The  picked  dog-fish  is  a fami- 
liar British  example. 

Acanthion,  d-Jcdn'-the-oti,  in  Zool.,  a genus 
of  Bodentia  known,  at  present,  only  by  their 
osteology.  The  genus  was  established  by  M. 
F.  Cuvier. 

Acantiioderma,  d-kdn-tho-der'-ma,  a fossil 
genus  of  fishes. 

Acantiiodes,  d-lcun-tho’-dees,  a genus  of  fossil 
ganoid  fishes,  found  in  carboniferous  strata 
near  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Acantuopuis,  d-kdn' -Lho-fis,  in  Zool.,  a genus 
of  venomous  serpents  allied  to  the  vipers. 
From  these,  however,  they  are  distinguished 
by  having  the  head  flat  and  projecting  over 
the  eyes;  the  nostrils  between  two  shields, 
and  a hooked  spine  at  the  end  of  the  tail.  The 
death  adder  of  Australia  belongs  to  this  genus. 
They  are  viviparous,  and  conceal  themselves 
among  the  roots  of  trees,  depending  for  their 
prey  on  the  effects  of  the  poison  with  which 
their  fangs  are  imbued. 

Acantiiopterygii,  d-kan-tho-pte-ry’-ofi-i,  one 
of  the  three  natural  orders  or  primary  divisions 
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of  fishes,  divided  by  Cuvier  into  fifteen  natural 
families. 

Acanthurds,  d-kdn'-thu-rus,  in  Nat.  Hist., 
a genus  of  fishes  of  the  order  Thoracici.  Char- 
ac.  Teeth  small,  in  most  species  lobated ; tail 
with  a sharp  spine.  One  species  is  called  the 
Sea  Surgeon,  because  the  spines  on  each  side 
cut  like  a surgeon’s  lancet.  It  is  a native  ol 
the  Indian  and  Arabian  seas,  in  the  latter  of 
which  it  is  generally  seen  in  large  shoals  of  two 
or  three  hundred  each,  swimming  with  great 
strength,  and  feeding  principally  on  differeuc 
kinds  of  sea-weed.  The  genus  contains  a large 
number  of  species,  many  of  which  are  extrem  ely 
beautiful  both  in  form  and  colour. 

Acanthylis,  dk-an-tld'-lis,  a genus  of  the 
Hirundinacese  or  Swallows.  The  needle-tailed 
swallow  of  Australia  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Acarus,  dk'-d-rus,  a genus  of  arachnida 
belonging  to  the  order  Acarina,  and  the  family 
Acaridae,  and  popularly  called  Mites.  The 
harvest  bug,  the  scarlet  mite,  the  flour  mite; 
the  beetle  mite,  and  many  others,  belong  to  the 
same  family.  The  ticks  are  closely  related  to 
the  acari.  They  are  all  of  small  dimensions, 
and  many  of  the  species  are  extremely  beautl 
ful  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  particu- 
larly by  reflected  light.  The  dog-tick,  the 
sheep-tick,  and  others,  are  best  seen  by  polar- 
ised light. 

Accentor,  dk-sent'-or,  a genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Dentirostres.  The  third 
and  fifth  cjuills  of  wing  are  longest.  The  hedge 
sparrow  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Accipitres,  dk-sip' -e-trees,  (Lat.  accipiter,  a 
hawk,)  an  order  of  birds  having  a crooked 
beak  and  powerful  talons.  In  this  order  are 
classed  the  vultures,  falcons,  hawks,  and  owls. 

Acephalous,  Acepiiala,  a-kef'-a-lus,  (Gr. 
akeplialos,  headless.)  in  Zool.,  a group  of  mol- 
luscous animals  which  have  no  apparent  head. 

Acerans,  Acera,  d-ser'-rans,  (Gr.  a,  without, 
and  keras,  a horn,)  in  Ent.,  a family  of  apter- 
ous insects. 

Acerina,  d-ser-i'-na,  a genus  of  acauthop- 
terygian  fishes  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
teeth  and  the  palatine  bones.  The  common 
pope  or  ruff  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Acetabulum,  d-se-tab'-u-lum,  (Lat.  a small 
cup  or  dish,)  signifies,  in  Zool.,  the  suckei'S  of 
the  arms  of  the  cuttle-fish,  as  well  as  other 
dibranchiate  cephalopoda,  which  have  on  this 
account  been  termed  Acetabulifera. 

Acetabulum,  in  Anat.,  is  the  term  applied 
to  that  deep  cup-like  cavity  of  the  os  innomi- 
natum  which  receives  the  head  of  the  femur, 
or  thigh-bone,  thus  forming  the  hip-joint. 

Acetabulum,  in  Ent.,  is  a term  signifying  the 
cavity  in  the  trunk  in  which  the  leg  is  fitted. 

Aciiatina,  d-kdt-i'-na,  in  Zool.,  a genus  of 
terrestrial  gastropods,  popularly  called  Agate 
Shells.  The  African  achatinae  are  the  largest  of 
all  land  snails,  being  eight  inches  long,  and 
laying  eggs  as  large  and  as  hard-shelled  aa 
those  of  the  sparrow.  The  genus  is  easily  re- 
cognised by  the  hooks  at  the  end  of  the  an- 
tennas. 

Acherontia,  d-ke-ron' -tz-d,  a genus  of  lepi- 
dopterous  insects,  family  Sphingidae,  which 
embraces  some  of  the  largest  European  lepi- 
doptera, the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
Acherontia  atropos,  or  death's-head  hawk- 
moth,  (which  see.) 

Achilles  Tendon,  d-kil'-lees  ten'-don,  (LaL 
tendo  Achillis,)  in  Anat , a tendon  which  con- 
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nects  the  soleus  and  gastrocnemius  muscles  of 
the  calf  of  the  leg  with  the  bone  of  the  heel. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  fable  of  the  mother 
of  Achilles  dipping  him  in  the  river  Styx  to 
render  him  invulnerable.  During  this  opera- 
tion she  held  him  by  the  heel,  which  thus 
escaped  the  water,  and  in  this  vulnei’able  spot 
he  subsequently  received  his  death -wound 
from  an  arrow. 

Achilleum,  a-Jcil'-le-um,  a genus  of  fossil 
spongiadm,  of  which  there  are  two  species 
found  in  the  cretaceous  strata  of  England 

Acidaspis,  ds-id-ds'-pis,  a genus  of  fossil 
Crustacea,  of  the  group  Trilobites,  found  in 
the  Wenlock  limestone. 

Acipenser,  d-se-pen'-ser,  (Lat.  acipenser,  a 
sturgeon,)  in  Ichth.,  a genus  of  fishes  of  the 
order  of  Amphibia  nantes.  It  has  a single 
linear  nostril ; the  mouth  is  in  the  under  part 
of  the  head,  and  without  teeth  ; the  cirri  are 
below  the  snout,  and  before  the  mouth.  There 
are  three  species  of  this  genus.  1.  Acipenser 
Huso,  the  largest,  is  a native  of  Eussia.  The 
skin  is  so  strong  as  to  be  used  for  traces  in 
drawing  vehicles.  The  isinglass  of  the  shops 
is  made  from  its  sounds  and  scales. — 2.  Acipen- 
ser Ruthenus  is  also  a native  of  Eussia. — 3. 
Acipenser  Sturio,  or  the  sturgeon,  is  frequent 
in  our  rivers.  Isinglass  is  also  made  of  the 
sounds  of  this  fish.  The  sturgeon  is  some- 
times found  of  the  length  of  18  feet,  and  weigh- 
ing 700  lbs.  It  is  oviparous,  and  spawns  in 
water.  (See  Sturionidte.) 

Acontias,  d-lcon'-ti-as,  a genus  of  lizards 
without  external  limbs.  It  is  quite  harmless, 
and  is  not  unlike  the  blind-worm  of  England, 
feeding  in  much  the  same  manner.  It  is 
popularly  called  the  Javelin  Snake,  and  is 
beautifully  coloured  with  chestnut  brown, 
dotted  with  light  yellow.  It  is  a native  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Acoustic  Duct,  d-lcow' -stile,  in  Anat.,  a term 
ajiplied  to  the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  or 
external  passage  of  the  ear. 

Acrida,  d-Jerid'-a,  a genus  of  orthopterous 
insects  belonging  to  the  family  Locustidie.  The 
great  green  grasshopper  of  England  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

Acrobates,  dlc-rob' -at-ees,  a genus  of  marsu- 
pial animals.  The  opossum  mouse  of  Australia 
belongs  to  this  genus. 

Acrochordus,  dk-ro-lcor'-dus,  a genus  of 
serpents  discovered  in  Java.  Charac.  Head 
Hat,  and  with  the  body  covered  with  small 
scales  ; without  poison-fangs,  but  possessing  a 
double  row  of  sharp-pointed  teeth  ; throat  cap- 
able of  great  extension  ; tongue  thick  and 
short ; length  from  8 to  10  feet.  The  Java- 
nese call  it  Oular  Carron.  It  has  a habit  of 
pulling  itself  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
scales  separate  from  each  other. 

Acrosalenia,  d-Jeros-a  le'-ne-a,  a genus  of 
fossil  echtuodermata,  occurring  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey. 

Acrotemnus,  d-Jero-tem'-nus,  a genus  of  fos- 
sil ganoid  fishes.  One  species  is  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Sussex. 

Actinia,  dlc-lin'-i-a,  in  Zool.,  a genus  of  zoo- 
])hytes  belonging  to  the  order  Actinoida.  There 
arc  many  Eritish  species,  which  are  commonly 
known  as  sea  -anemones,  from  their  resem- 
lilance  to  flowers.  They  are  found  on  all  rocky 
coasts,  and  they  form  the  chid  attraction  of 
the  marine  aquarium.  The  body  is  conical  or 
cylindrical,  adhering  to  the  rock  by  a broad 
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disc-like  base.  The  mouth,  which  is  a simple 
opening  into  the  internal  cavity  that  serves  as  a 
stomach,  is  surrounded  by  numerous  tentacles, 
which  are  often  beautifully  marked.  These 
organs  are  retractile,  and,  when  not  covered 
by  water,  the  actinia  appears  as  a smooth 
hemispherical  lump  of  elastic  matter,  some- 
times of  a brilliant  colour.  A very  great  num- 
ber of  species  belong  to  this  order,  some  of 
which  reside  between  high  and  low  water  mark, 
and  others  at  so  great  a depth  that  they  can 
only  be  casually  obtained  by  the  deep-sea  line. 

Actinocrinites,  dk-tin-o-krin-i' -tees,  a genus 
of  crinoidea,  comprehending  a great  many 
species.  It  is  found  in  carboniferous  and  Silu- 
rian strata. 

Ada,  a’-da,  a genus  of  lizards  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Teguexins,  and  inhabiting  Gluiana. 
One  species  is  between  four  and  five  feet  long. 

Adapis,  d'-dap-is,  in  Zool.,  the  name  of  a 
genus  of  fossil  pachydermatous  (thick-skinned) 
mammals,  first  described  by  M.  Cuvier,  who 
deduced  its  existence  and  anatomical  confor- 
mation from  three  fragments  of  thehead,  which 
had  been  discovered  in  the  gypsum-quarries  of 
Montmartre. 

Adda,  dd'-da,  the  Arabic  name  for  a small 
species  of  lizard  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Nubia,  wherever  the  smallest  degree  of  mois- 
ture exists. 

Addax,  ad'-dax,  a genus  of  antelope  found 
in  North  Africa,  and  known  by  the  long  and 
spinally-twisted  horns.  They  live  in  pairs,  and 
prefer  sandy  to  fertile  country. 

Adder,  dd'-der,  the  common  viper.  (Nee 
Viper.) 

Adductor  Muscles,  dd-duk'-tor,  (Lat.  ad- 
duce, I draw  towards,)  in  Anat.,  are  those  mus- 
cles which  draw  the  parts  to  which  they  are 
attached  together.  They  are  opposed  to  the 
abductor  muscles.  (See  Abductor  Muscles.) 

Adipose  Tissue,  dd'-i-pose,  (Lat.  adep^,  soft 
fat,)  in  Physiol,  comprises  an  aggregation  of 
minute  cells  filled  with  fat,  which  they  appro- 
priate from  the  blood.  This  tissue  serves 
several  important  purposes  in  the  animal  body; 
filling  up  interstices,  forming  a pad  or  cushion 
for  the  support  of  the  movable  parts,  and  as- 
sisting in  the  retention  of  heat. 

Adjutant,  in  Orn.,  a gigantic  crane,  belong- 
ing to  the  Ardeidm  or  Heron  family.  Its  scien- 
tific name  is  Leptoptilos  argala.  Charac.  The 
adjutant  stands  five  feet  high ; the  neck  and 
head  are  almost  bare ; the  beak  very  large, 
long,  and  of  extraordinary  strength.  Beneath 
the  beak  hangs  a dbwny  pouch  like  a dewlap, 
which  the  bird  has  the  power  of  inflating.  The 
upper  part  of  the  adjutant  is  of  an  ash-gray 
colour,  the  under  part  white.  Its  voi'acity  is 
wonderful : it  can  swallow  a fowl,  a rabbit,  or 
a leg  of  mutton,  at  a mouthful ; and  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful  in  devouring  all  sorts  of  carrion. 
In  Calcutta  it  is  called  the  scavenger,  and  any 
person  wantonly  killing  one  is  fined  50  rupees. 
In  their  wild  state  these  birds  live  in  com- 
panies. Seen  near  a river,  and  from  some  dis- 
tance, Dr  Latham  remarks  that  they  may 
“ well  be  taken  for  canoes  njmn  the  surface  of 
a smooth  sea,  or  for  men  and  women  picking 
up  sliclllish  or  other  things  on  the  beach.” 
llab.  The  warmer  ]iarts  of  India. 

Admiral,  in  Conch.,  a beautiful  shell  of  the 
Volute  species,  and  comprising  four  kinds  : tl\o 
Grand-admiral,  the  Vice-admiral,  the  tlrange- 
admiral,  and  the  Extra-admiral.  The  first  ia 
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of  a fine  white  enamel,  with  bands  of  yellow 
finely  turned  about  the  head,  and  the  clavicle 
excited.  It  is  principally  characterised  by  a 
denticulated  line  along  the  centre  of  the  large 
yellow  band : this  distinguishes  it  from  the 
Vice-admiral.  The  Orange-admiral  has  more 
yellow ; and  the  bands  of  the  Extra-admiral 
run  into  each  other. 

Admiral  or  Admirable,  in  Entom.,  a name 
given  to  two  beautiful  butterflies  belonging  to 
the  genus  Vanessa.  The  Scarlet-admiral  has 
scarlet  belts  upon  the  wings,  and  the  White- 
admiral  white  belts. 

jEga,  e'-gah,  a genus  of  parasitic  Crustacea 
belonging  to  the  family  Cymothoadae,  and  the 
order  Isopoda.  They  are  popularly  called  Fish- 
lice,  and  resemble  the  common  woodlouse  of 
our  gardens. 

JEgle,  e'-pZe,  a genus  of  Crustacea  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Crabs.  It  is  found  off  the 
Mauritius  and  the  Philippines. 

iEGOCERUs,  e-gos'-ser-us,  a genus  of  antelopes 
inhabiting  Southern  Africa.  The  Blau-bok 
belongs  to  this  genus. 

uEgotheles,  e-go'-tM-les,  a genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  Fissirostres.  The  owlet  nightjar 
of  New  Holland  belongs  to  this  genus.  It 
is  sometimes  called  the  New  Holland  Groat- 
sucker. 

HilOLiDiE,  e-o'-lid-ee,  a family  of  the  nudi- 
branch  molluscs,  known  by  the  gills  along  the 
sides  of  the  back.  They  inhabit  all  warm  and 
temperate  seas. 

AEquorea,  e'-quor-e-a,  a genus  of  naked-eyed 
medusae  or  jelly-fishes.  It  is  known  by  the 
number  of  circulating  vessels,  which  exceed 
eight,  the  slender  tentacles,  and  the  wide, 
many-lobed  footstalk. 

.^Etobates,  e-toV -at-ees,  a genus  of  fossil 
fishes  allied  to  the  Kays,  the  species  of  which 
are  found  at  Sheppey,  in  the  London  clay. 

Agama,  or  Gtold-breasted  Trumpeter,  a-ga'- 
ma,  or  Psophia  crepitans.  A bird  about  the  size 
of  a pheasant  or  large  fowl,  with  long  neck  and 
leg's,  but  a short  tail.  It  is  found  in  numerous 
flocks  in  South  America ; can  run  swiftly,  and, 
when  pursued,  trusts  less  to  its  wings  than  to 
its  legs.  In  its  domesticated  state,  the  agama 
is  so  fond,  faithful,  and  jealous,  that  it  will 
attack  the  dogs  and  other  animals  who  venture 
near  its  master  to  share  his  caresses.  It  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  the  Cranes. 

AGAMiDiE,  a-ga' -mid-ee,  a family  of  saurian 
reptiles.  Charac.  Short,  broad,  flat  heads,  and 
thick  depressed  bodies,  enveloped  in  a loose 
skin,  which  is  capable  of  being  distended  with 
air  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  Different  species 
of  Agamidse  are  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  America.  Some  species  can  change 
the  colours  of  their  skin,  which  causes  the 
natives  of  South  America  to  call  them  chame- 
leons. They  are  of  diminutive  size,  and  gene- 
rally lurk  among  rocks,  heaps  of  stones,  and 
mouldering  ruins.  Some  of  the  more  active 
kinds,  however,  climb  trees,  play  among  the 
branches,  and  feed  upon  insects  and  other 
small  animals.  The  strange  Moloch  lizard, 
whose  body  is  wholly  covered  with  spikes,  b«e- 
longs  to  this  family.  It  is  a native  of  Australia. 
The  flying  dragons  also  belong  to  the  Aga- 
midse.  The  frilled  agama,  a native  of  Australia, 
is  a very  extraordinary  looking  animal.  Around 
its  neck,  and  covering  its  shoulders,  it  carries 
a frill,  which  on  the  approach  of  danger  is 
elevated. 


Age  of  Animals 

Agate-Shell.  (^S^ee  Achatina.) 

Age,  aij,  (Fr.  age),  in  Physiol. — During  the 
progress  of  life  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and 
from  manhood  to  old  age,  the  body  undergoes 
certain  marked  changes,  which  distinguish 
the  different  periods  or  stages  of  life.  These 
are  usually  denominated  ages,  and  are  properly 
seven  in  number,  though  some  make  them 
fewer.  They  are — 1.  Infancy  ; 2.  childhood  ; 
3.  boyhood  or  girlhood ; 4.  adolescence ; 5. 
manhood  or  womanhood ; 6.  age ; 7.  old  age. 
The  first  age  commences  at  birth,  and  extends 
to  the  end  of  the  second  year,  by  which  time 
the  first  dentition  is  generally  completed ; the 
second  extends  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  when  the  second  dentition  is  com- 
monly over ; the  third  extends  to  the  age  of 
puberty,  which  varies  in  different  countries, 
but  with  us  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  in  the 
female,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the 
male ; the  fourth  extends  to  about  the  twen- 
tieth year  in  the  female,  and  the  twenty-fourth 
in  the  male ; the  fifth  period  extends  in  the 
female  to  about  the  forty-fifth  or  fiftieth  year, 
when  the  power  of  procreation  usually  ceases, 
and  in  the  male  to  about  the  forty-ninth  or 
fiftieth  year  ; the  sixth  period  extends  to  the 
sixty-third  year,  when  the  seventh  and  last 
period  of  life  commences. 

Age  of  Animals. — It  has  been  stated  that  the 
duration  of  an  animal’s  life  is  generally  seven 
or  eight  times  longer  than  the  period  it  takes 
to  arrive  at  its  full  growth,  a rule  that  applies 
moderately  well  to  domestic  animals,  such  as 
dogs,  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  even  elephants 
and  camels,  but  is  not  applicable  to  man,  or 
to  the  majority  of  quadrupeds,  fishes,  birds,  or 
reptiles.  The  age  of  the  horse  may  be  calcu- 
lated by  an  examination  of  the  incisive  teeth 
or  nippers  ; but  at  ten  years  old  these  marks 
are  lost,  and  no  accurate  calculation  can  be 
arrived  at.  Deer  shed  their  horns  every  year, 
and,  in  the  males  of  some  species,  each  year 
adds  a branch  to  the  horns,  until  a certain  size 
is  attained.  In  sheep,  oxen,  antelopes,  and 
goats,  a ring  is  annually  added  to  the  base  of 
the  horn  up  to  a certain  age.  There  are  no 
certain  indications  by  which  the  duration  of  the 
life  of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  Indians  assert  that  the  elephant 
lives  300  years  Dogs  live  from  12  to  14  years, 
sheep  8 or  9,  oxen  about  20,  horses,  if  well 
treated,  from  25  to  30,  camels  from  40  to  50. 
Eagles  have  lived  more  than  a century,  and 
many  instances  are  recorded  of  ravens  having 
exceeded  that  period.  Swans,  also,  have  been 
known  to  live  100  years,  parrots  60  and  80  ; 
pheasants  and  domestic  poultry  seldom  reach 
more  than  12  or  15  years.  Among  fish,  the 
carp  has  been  known  to  live  200  years.  River 
trout  have  been  confined  in  a well  for  30  and 
50  years.  A pike  has  been  known  to  exist  in 
a pond  for  90  years.  A stoiy  is  related  of  one 
caught  in  a lake  near  Hailerun,  in  Suabia, 
which  had  attained  the  age  of  267  years.  Of 
reptiles,  the  tortoise  is  said  to  be  the  longest 
lived  ; but  this  may  be  doubtful,  as  nothing  is 
known  of  the  duration  of  life  of  the  various 
tribes  of  serpents.  Of  the  ages  of  insects  but 
little  is  known.  The  life  of  the  caterpillar  or 
grub,  in  its  first  period,  extends  to  several 
months  ; but  after  the  attainment  of  their  per- 
fect form,  they  live  but  a few  days  or  weeks. 
As  a general  law  of  nature,  early  maturity  in- 
dicates shortness  of  life. 
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Agelenidae 

AGELENiDiE,  ag-U-cen' -id-ce,  a family  of  eight- 
eyed spiders,  including  the  house  spider, 
many  field  spiders,  and  the  formidable  marmig- 
natto  of  Corsica,  which  catches  locusts  and  eats 
them.  Its  colour  is  deep  black,  with  several 
round  spots  on  the  abdomen.  One  spot  is  deep 
red. 

Agonus,  ag'-o-nus,  a genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gian  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Triglidse  or 
Gurnards.  The  lyrie,  sometimes  called  the 
armed  bull-head  pogge,  sea  poacher,  or  noble, 
is  an  example  of  this  genus.  The  body  is  cov- 
ered with  bony  plates. 

Agouaba,  ag'-wdJi-rah,  native  name  for  the 
crab-eating  racoon.  (See  Racoon.) 

Agouti,  d-goo'-te,  in  Zool.,  the  Chloromys  of 
P.  Cuvier,  the  Dasyprocta  of  Illiger,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  or- 
der Rodentia,  and  family  Hystricidae.  Charac. 
Toes  armed  with  long  and  very  strong  claws, 
and  completely  separate  from  each  other ; 
hind  legs  very  much  longer  than  the  fore  ; 
head  large, , forehead  and  face  convex  ; eyes 
full  and  black  ; ears  short,  round,  and  almost 
entirely  denuded  of  hair ; hair  for  the  most 
part  coarse  and  bristly,  but  in  some  species 
nearly  as  fine  as  the  fur  of  the  rabbit ; twenty 
teeth.  At  the  first  settling  of  the  West  India 
islands  they  were  very  numerous,  and  were  an 
article  of  constant  consumption  by  the  In- 
dians ; but  the  planters  finding  them  too  de- 
structive to  the  sugar-canes,  of  the  roots  of 
which  they  are  extremely  fond,  have  destroyed 
them  in  great  numbers.  Whilst  eating,  these 
animals  sit  upon  their  hind  quarters,  and  hold 
their  food  between  their  fore-paws.  They  are 
exceedingly  voracious,  and,  when  they  have 
satisfied  their  appetite,  will  hide  the  remainder 
of  their  food  for  another  meal.  They  live  un- 
der decayed  trees  and  fallen  timber,  are  vei’y 
prolific,  and  produce  young  more  than  once 
a year.  Their  flesh  is  good  eating,  and  they 
hold  in  S.  America  the  same  place  as  the  hare 
or  rabbit  in  Europe.  There  are  seven  perfectly 
ascertained  species;  viz.,  the  common  agouti, 
{Dasyprocta  Aguti,')  known  also  by  the  name 
of  the  long-nosed,  or  yellow-rumped  cavy  ; the 
black  or  crested  agouti,  {Dasyprocta  cristata,) 
sometimes  termed  the  black -crested  agouti; 
the  acouchy,  or  olive  agouti,  {Dasyprocta  Ac- 
uchi ;)  the  white-toothed  agouti,  {Dasyprocta 
croconata  ;)  the  Dasyprocta prymnolopha  ; the 
sooty  agouti,  {Dasyprocta  fuliginosa  ;)  Azara’s 
agouti.  Hah.  The  hotter  parts  of  S.  America, 
the  West  India  islands,  and  Guiana. 

Agriopus,  ag-ri'-6-pus,  a genus  of  fishes  be- 
longing to  the  Triglidae.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  great  development  of  the  dorsal  fin,  the 
spinous  portion  rising  in  a curve  over  the 
shoulder  and  reaching  neaidy  to  the  tail.  The 
seepard  of  the  Cape  is  an  example  of  this 
genus. 

A I.  {See  Bradypus.) 

Aiglet,  ai'-glet,  in  Zool.,  a young  eagle. 
{See  Eagle.) 

Ailantiius,  ai-lan'-thus.  {See  Attacus.) 

Alauua,  a-law'-da,  (Lat.  alauda,  a lark,)  in 
Orn.,  the  lark,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  conirostral  tribe  of  the  order  Passeres,  and 
family  Fringillidae.  Charac.  Beak  cylindrical ; 
nostrils  concealed  ; head  crested  ; tail  forked  ; 
wings  long ; first  quill  sometimes  spurious ; 
the  first,  second,  and  third  quills  longest,  and 
nearly  equal  ; the  rest  considerably  graduated. 
Various  species  of  lacks  are  found  in  all  quar- 


Albatross 


ters  of  the  globe.  The  skylark  or  laverock 
{Alauda  arvensis)  is  the  best  known  in  this 
country.  He  is  unrivalled  as  a songster,  and 
has  been  a theme  for  poets  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  male  alone  is  gifted  with  melody  ; 
the  female  makes  her  nest  among  the  herbage 
or  corn,  and  devotes  herself  almost  constantly 
to  the  process  of  incubation.  They  are  grani- 
vorous  birds,  of  migratory  habits,  and,  instead 
of  washing,  shake  dust  among  their  feathers. 
They  are  considered  a great  delicacy  for  the 
table.  The  season  for  catching  larks  com- 
mences, in  this  country,  in  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, and  terminates  at  the  end  of  Pebru- 
ary.  More  than  4000  dozens  are  annually 
supplied  to  the  London  markets  alone.  The 
Alauda  arvensis,  or  skylark,  and  the  Alauda 
arhorea,  or  woodlark,  are  the  only  ones  that 
sing  when  flying.  The  skylark  rises  perpen- 
dicularly, the  woodlark  in  widely-extended 
circles  ; and  they  sometimes  soar  to  an  enor- 
mous height,  and  sing  for  an  hour  together. 
The  shorelark  {Alauda  alpestris)  is  frequently 
found  in  North  America,  and  generally  breeds 
near  the  sea-shore.  The  calandra  lark  {Melan- 
ocorypha  calandra)  is  a larger  bird  than  the 
skylark,  and  possesses  a more  sonorous  voice. 
In  Italy,  a good  singer  is  compared  to  a calan- 
dra. Among  other  species,  there  are  the  'pra- 
tensis,  or  titlark,  which  frequents  meadows ; 
the  arhorea,  or  woodlark,  distinguished  by  a 
white  fillet  about  the  head.  It  is  less  than  the 
skylark ; the  colours  are  paler,  and  the  voice 
less  varied,  but  sweet.  The  campestris  has 
half  of  the  chief  feathers  of  the  wings  brown, 
except  two,  which  are  white,  and  the  throat 
and  breast  yellowish.  The  trivialis,  whose 
tail  is  partly  bi’own  and  partly  white,  is  a native 
of  Sweden.  The  cristata  is  a native  of  Europe, 
and  sings  like  the  skylark.  The  spinoletta  is 
a native  of  Italy.  The  magna  is  common  in 
Africa  and  America.  The  New  Zealand  lark 
inhabits  Charlotte  Sound,  where  it  is  named 
Kogoo  Aroure. 

Albacore,  al'-hd-lcore,  a fish  belonging  to  the 
family  Scomberidm.  {See  Tunny.) 

Albatross,  dl'-ha-tross,  {Diomedea,)  a genus 
of  web-footed  birds,  of  which  there  are  three 
species, — the  common  albatross,  {D.  exulans  ;) 
the  albatross  of  China,  or  sooty  albatross,  {D, 
fuliginosa  ;)  and  the  yellow-beaked  albatross, 
{D.  chlororynclms.)  Charac.  Along,  hard  beak, 
curved  at  the  extremity,  the  upper  mandible 
composed  of  several  articulated  pieces,  the 
lower  mandible  smooth  and  short;  the  nostrils 
lateral,  and  placed  like  small  rolls  in  the  fur- 
row of  the  mandible  ; feet  short,  with  the 
three  toes  long  and  completely  webbed  ; wings 
long  and  narrow.  The  common  albatross, 
which  is  often  met  with  in  the  seas  of  Southern 
Africa,  is  the  largest  sea-bird  known ; its 
weight  varying  from  12  to  28  lbs.  A specimen 
in  the  Leverian  Museum  measured  13  feet  be- 
tween the  extremity  of  the  extended  wings. 
One  remarkably  large  bird,  shot  off  the  Cai)o 
of  Good  Hope,  measured  from  wing  to  wing 
17.^  feet.  The  top  of  the  head  is  a ruddy  gray, 
the  rest  of  the  plumage,  with  the  exception  of 
several  transverse  black  bands  on  the  back, 
and  a few  of  the  wing-feathers,  is  white  ; the 
bill  is  of  a pale  yellow,  and  the  feet  and  mem- 
brane of  a deep  flesh  colour.  Towards  the  end 
of  June  these  birds  hover  in  immense  flocks 
about  Behring’s  Straits  and  Kamtschatka,  at- 
tracted thither  by  the  shoals  of  fish,  whose  mi- 
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grations  the  albatross  perseveringly  follows. 
So  great  is  their  voracity,  that  they  will  swal- 
low a salmon  of  5 lbs.  weight ; they  do  not, 
however,  limit  their  diet  to  fish,  but  will  prey 
on  any  sea  animal ; and  Captain  Cook’s  sailors 
caught  them  with  a line  and  hook.  They 
never  attack  other  sea-birds,  but  are  often  at- 
tacked by  gulls,  who  are  vastly  their  inferiors 
in  strength  : their  flesh  is  dry  and  tough.  The 
Kamtschatkadales  use  their  entrails  as  buoys 
for  nets,  and  their  wing-bones  as  tobacco- 
pipes.  {See  Diomedea.) 

Alca,  al'-ka.  {See  Auk.) 

Alcedo,  or  Kingfishhb,  al-se'-do,  a family 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  fissirostral  tribe  of 
the  order  Passeres.  Charac.  Bill  long,  thick, 
pointed,  and  quadrangular ; tongue  short,  and 
slightly  arrow-shaped  at  the  point ; nostrils  at 
the  side  of  the  base  of  the  bill;  legs  short; 
three  toes,  the  outer  joined  to  the  middle  one 
as  far  as  the  second  joint ; wings  with  the  first 
and  second  quills  nearly  equal.  Only  one 
species  of  kingfisher  is  indigenous  to  Bidtain, 
though  there  are  sixty  other  species  described 
by  naturalists.  This  bird  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  name  of  the  Halcyon.  They 
supposed  that  its  nest  was  built  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  and  that  during  incubation  it 
had  the  power  of  calming  the  troubled  deep ; 
the  days  on  which  they  were  presumed  to 
exercise  this  power  were  called  Halcyon  days. 
The  Ostiacs  and  Tartars  preserve  the  skin  of 
the  alcedo  about  their  persons  in  a purse,  as  a 
charm  against  every  evil.  The  feathers  they 
use  as  love-amulets ; and  they  believe  that  a 
woman  touched  by  a feather  which  has  floated 
on  the  water*,  will  fall  in  love  with  the  man 
who  uses  it.  The  most  remarkable  among  the 
species  are : — 1.  Alcedo  galbula,  or  green  jaca- 
mar,  about  the  size  of  a lark  ; bill  square  and 
black,  and  sharp  at  the  point ; plumage  a 
bright  green,  glossed  with  copper  and  gold. 
This  species  is  found  in  Guiana  and  Brazil, 
and  feeds  on  insects.  — 2.  Alcedo  ispida,  or 
common  kingfisher,  about  the  size  of  a swallow ; 
bill  long,  and  the  shape  inelegant ; top  of  the 
head  and  the  coverts  of  the  wings  of  a dark 
green,  spotted  with  light  blue ; back  and  tail 
of  a bright  azure ; the  under  side  of  the  body 
orange.  It  feeds  on  fish. — 3.  Alcedo  par adisea, 
or  paradise  jacamar,  of  the  same  size  as  the 
preceding ; throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and 
under  wing -coverts  white,  the  rest  of  the 
body  a dull  green,  slightly  shaded  with  black, 
violet,  and  copper.  It  is  a native  of  Surinam. 
—4.  Alcedo  rudis,  or  Egyptian  kingfisher, 
about  the  size  of  the  Royston  crow ; bill  black  ; 
head,  shoulders,  and  back  brown ; throat  and 
belly  dusky  white ; tail  ash-coloured  ; the  legs 
of  a pale  green,  and  the  claws  black.  It  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  feeds  on  frogs,  insects, 
and  small  fish. — 5.  Alcedo  cayenensis,  about 
the  size  of  a starling ; back  of  a blue  colour, 
the  under  parts  white,  and  the  legs  red.  It  is 
a native  of  Cayenne  and  Guiana.— 6.  Alcedo 
torquata,  or  cinereous  kingfisher,  about  the 
size  of  a magpie  ; colour’s,  a bluish  ash,  chest- 
nut, white,  black,  and  yellow.  It  is  a native 
of  the  West  Indies. 

Aloes,  dl'-sees,  the  Elk.  {See  Deer.) 

Alcyonella,  dl-sy-o-nel'-la,  a genus  of  poly- 
zoa  belonging  to  the  order  Phylactolaemata. 
The  polyzoary  is  tubular,  and  the  tubes  are 
united. 

Aloyonidiadas,  al-sy-on-id-i'-d-dce,  a family 
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of  polyzoa,  known  by  the  spongy  polyzoary, 
and  the  contractile  orifices  of  the  cells.  They 
belong  to  the  order  Infundibulata. 

Alima,  al'-i-ma,  a genus  of  stomapod  Crus- 
tacea, remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  the 
body  and  the  large  and  loose  cuirass.  It  in- 
habits the  warmer  seas. 

Alimentary  Canal,  oi;Duct,  dl-i-men'-ta-re, 
(Lat.  alimentum,  nourishment,  food,)  is  the 
name  given  to  that  great  canal  or  conduit  in 
animal  bodies  through  which  the  food  passes 
from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  In  the  human 
subject,  it  comprises  the  pharynx,  oesophagus 
or  gullet,  stomach,  and  large  and  small  intes- 
tines, being,  in  a full-grown  individual,  nearly 
forty  feet  in  length. 

Aliments,  dl'-i-ments,  (Lat.  alimentum,  from 
alo,  I nourish,)  a term  applied  to  those  sub- 
stances which,  upon  being  taken  into  the 
stomach,  are  capable  of  affording  nourishment 
to  the  body.  Every  aliment  must  be  derived 
from  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  the  capacity  of  affording  nourishment 
to  the  animal  system  would  appear  to  belong 
exclusively  to  organised  mattei*,  or  that  which 
has  possessed  life.  Nevertheless,  certain  sub 
stances  appertaining  to  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, although  incapable  of  themselves  to  form 
an  aliment,  have  yet  the  power,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  aliments,  of  assisting  in 
the  process  of  nutrition.  These  inorganic 
substances  are  principally  water,  salt,  lime, 
&c.  Aliments  have  been  distinguished  into 
nine  classes.  The  first,  or  Farinaceous  class, 
includes  barley,  wheat,  oats,  rice,  maize,  pota- 
toes, haricots,  lentils,  peas,  &c.  The  second,  or 
Mucilaginous  class,  comprehends  melons,  cab- 
bages, turnips,  beet-root,  carrots,  asparagus,  &c. 
The  third,  or  Sweet  class  of  aliments,  includes 
dates,  apricots,  dried  grapes,  figs,  the  various 
sorts  of  sugars,  Ac.  In  the  fourth,  or  Acidu- 
lous class,  there  are  grapes,  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, mulberries,  pears,  prunes,  apples,  cher- 
ries, oranges,  gooseberries,  Ac.  In  the  fifth,  or 
Fatty  class,  there  are  animal  fats,  oils,  butter, 
cocoa-nuts,  walnuts,  olives,  sweet  almonds,  Ac. 
The  sixth,  or  Caseous  class,  includes  the 
various  sorts  of  milk,  cheese,  Ac.  In  the 
seventh,  or  Gelatinous  class,  there  are  several 
kinds  of  fish,  the  flesh  of  young  animals,  calf  s- 
foot,  Ac.  In  the  eighth,  or  Albuminous  class, 
there  are  included  brain,  eggs,  Ac.  The 
ninth,  or  Fibrinous  class,  comprehends  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  various  animals.  To 
these  nine  divisions  a tenth  may  be  added, 
comprehending  the  Condiments,  as  pepper, 
salt,  mustard,  vinegar,  horseradish,  Ac.  Cei*- 
tain  liquids,  or  Drinks,  should  also  be  reckoned 
among  the  aliments,  as  water  of  various  kinds, 
(spring- water,  well-water,  river- water,)  the  in- 
fusions of  tea  and  coffee  ; the  various  kinds  of 
fermented  liquors,  as  cider,  perry,  beer,  wine, 
Ac. ; the  alcoholic  liquors,  as  gin,  whisky, 
brandy,  Ac.  As  a rule,  aliments  require  to  be 
prepared  by  cooking,  so  as  to  be  made  more 
agreeable  to  the  palate,  or  more  easy  of  diges- 
tion, but  few  aliments  being  used  in  an  un 
dressed  or  natural  condition. — Ref.  Hooper’s 
Lexicon  Medicum ; Mrs  Beeton’s  Book  of 
Household  Management. 

Alligator,  dl-li-ga'-tor,  a genus  of  emy- 
dosaurian  reptiles,  distinguished  from  the 
crocodiles  by  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw, 
which  fit  into  a hollow  in  the  edge  of  the  upper 
jaw.  The  alligators  are  found  in  the  New  World. 
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There  are  three  groups  of  alligators,  namely, 
the  true  alligators,  the  jacares,  and  the  cay- 
mans. The  first  group  has  the  hind  feet 
deeply  webbed,  and  the  two  latter  have  their 
feet  very  slightly  webbed,  but  are  distinguished 
by  the  eyelids,  which  in  the  jacares  are 
fleshy,  and  in  the  caymans  are  furnished 
with  three  bony  plates.  (^See  Crocodile.) 

Aloponotus,  al-o-pon-o'-tus,  a genus  of  liz- 
ards belonging  to  the  Iguanidaa,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  very  minute  scales  of  the  back 
and  the  smooth  throat  pouch.  It  is  a native 
of  St  Domingo.  (See  Iguana.) 

Alpaca,  dl-paJc'-a,  in  Zool.,  a species  of  the 
genus  Lama,  with  which  it  is  so  closely  allied, 
that  by  some  it  is  set  down  as  being  only 
a variety.  The  alpaca  inhabits  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Peru,  and  obtains  its  aliment 
from  the  coarse  and  scanty  herbage  growing 
on  the  sterile  soil  of  those  elevated  regions. 
Its  general  form  bears  a close  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  sheep,  but  its  head  and  neck  are 
more  graceful.  The  upper  part  and  sides  of 
this  animal’s  body  are  covered  with  light  chest- 
nut-brown wool,  which  hangs  down  in  slightly 
curled  meshes  almost  a foot  in  length.  This 
wool  is  extremely  soft  and  elastic,  and  is 
nearly  as  fine  as  that  of  the  Cashmere  goat. 
The  face,  up  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
jaws,  has  short  smooth  hair ; but,  from  the 
forehead,  a stiff  silky  hair  falls  over  the  eyes. 
The  shearing  of  the  wool  takes  place  annually, 
from  10  to  12  lbs.  of  wool  being  obtained  from 
a single  animal. 

Alpaca  Wool,  dl-pdJc' -a.— This  wool  is  ob- 
lained  from  the  alpaca,  or  paco,  an  animal  allied 
to  the  sheep  and  goat,  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru.  Great  efforts  have  been  made 
to  naturalise  it  in  this  country,  in  Germany, 
and  in  Australia.  In  the  latter  country,  the 
experiment  has  been  attended  with  some  suc- 
cess. The  wool  of  the  alpaca  is  long,  lustrous, 
and  silky.  Its  manufacture  into  textile  fabrics 
was  begun  in  1843,  at  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
and  has  since  progressed  at  such  a rate,  that 
Mr  Titus  Salt,  of  that  town,  has  built  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  factories  in  the 
world,  which  in  itself  constitutes  a town 
called  Saltaire,  a compound  of  the  name  of 
.ts  founder  and  that  of  the  river  upon  which 
it  stands. 

Alpu^eus,  dl-fee'-us,  a genus  of  macrouran 
Crustacea  allied  to  the  shrimp.  The  beak  is 
very  small,  and  the  carapace  projects  over  the 
eyes  tike  a hood. 

Alucita,  d-lu'-sit-a,  a genus  of  moths,  in 
which  both  pairs  of  wings  are  divided  into  six 
lobes.  The  twenty-plumed  moth  is  a familiar 
example. 

Ambergris,  dm'-ber-gris,  (Fr.  amhre,  amber, 
gris,  gray.) — Ambergris  is  a morlnd  secretion 
of  the  sperm  whale,  much  used  in  i)CiTumcry, 
found  floating  on  the  sea,  or  deposited  on 
the  coast.  Although  possessed  of  little 
scent,  it  imparts  a delicate  odour  to  other 
perfumes. 

Ambystoma,  dm  bys'-tom-a,  a genus  of  Ba- 
trachia  gradientia,  found  in  North  America. 
There  are  no  claws  on  the  toes.  The  pretty 
spotted  Eft  of  America  is  a good  example  of 
this  genus.  The  general  colour  of  this 
creature  is  violet  black,  with  a row  of  oval 
or  circular  spots  of  bright  yellow  along  each 
Side. 

Ambltopsis,  dm-Uy-op'-sis,  a genus  of  mala- 
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copterygian  fishes  belonging  to  the  family 
Ileteropygidie.  The  amblyopsis  is  found  in 
the  Mammoth  Cave  of  Kentucky,  and  is  quite 
blind,  without  the  least  external  trace  of  eyes. 
The  length  of  the  fish  is  about  three  inches, 
and  in  general  aspect  it  much  resembles  the 
common  loach  of  our  rivers.  The  scales  are 
very  minute,  and  cannot  be  seen  until  the 
skin  is  dry. 

Ameiva,  dm-i'-va,  a genus  of  lizards  belong- 
ing to  the  Teguexins,  and  having  a very  long 
whip-like  tail.  This  tail  is  covered  with  a 
series  of  scaly  rings,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number.  The  toes  of  the  hind  feet 
are  very  long.  Its  colour  is  dark  olive,  with 
rows  of  black-edged  white  spots  on  the  sides. 
It  inhabits  Central  America. 

Amer.  (See  Genetta.) 

Ammonite,  dm'-mo-nite,  in  Conch.,  a genus  of 
fossil  shells  allied  to  the  living  genus  Nautilus. 
In  shape  they  resemble  a ram’s  horn, — whence 
their  name,  from  their  supposed  likeness  to 
the  horns  upon  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 
Having,  also,  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
coiled  snake,  they  are  vulgarly  termed  petri- 
fied snakes.  They  are  found  plentifully  in  the 
oolite  formations,  and  are  so  abundant  in  some 
parts  of  Burgundy,  that  the  roads  are  paved 
with  them.  The  animal  that  inhabited  this 
shell  was  provided  with  air-sacs,  by  means  of 
which  it  could  rise  or  sink  in  the  water  ; and 
its  shelly  covering,  necessarily  delicate  in 
order  to  float,  was  made  strong  enough  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  great  depths  by  its  tubular  form 
and  internal  ribs  or  supports. 

Ammodytes,  dm-mo-di-tees,  a genus  of  ma- 
lacopterygian  fishes,  belonging  to  the  order 
Apodes,  and  the  family  Ophidini.  The  common 
sand-launce  or  wriggle  is  a familiar  example 
of  this  genus. 

Ammotragus.  (See  Aoudad.) 

Amnios,  or  Amnion,  dm'-ni-os,  in  Midwifery, 
is  the  membranous  bag  in  which  the  foetus  is 
inclosed  in  the  womb,  and  which  also  contains 
the  liquor  amnii.  It  is  composed  of  three 
membranes ; an  outer,  or  filamentous  one, 
called  decidua  ; a middle,  named  the  chorion  ; 
and  an  inner,  called  the  amnion. 

Amckba,  d-me'-ba,  a genus  of  rhizopodous 
animals,  remarkable  for  its  continual  change 
of  shape.  It  is  very  minute,  and  can  only  be 
seen  by  means  of  a microscope. 

Amfelis,  am'-pe-lis,  a genus  of  Chatterers. 
The  Bohemian  or  waxen  chatterer  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

Amphibia,  dm-fib'-i-a,  in  Zool.,  an  order  of 
the  class  of  Reptiles.  In  ordinary  language, 
the  term  amphibious  has  been  applied, — to 
animals  such  as  frogs,  which  at  one  period  of 
their  existence  are  aquatic,  breathing  l)y  means 
of  gills,  and  which  at  another  period  of  their 
life  respire  air,  and  are  frequently  on  land  ; 
to  animals  such  as  seals,  which,  although 
breathing  by  means  of  lungs,  are  yet  capable 
of  remaining  under  water  for  some  time ; to 
various  terrestrial  animals,  such  as  the  hippo- 
potamus, which  frequent  an  a(iuatic  medium. 
But  if  the  term  amphibious  be  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  viz.,  as  denoting  the  power  of 
living  both  on  land  or  in  the  water  indiU'ercntly, 
it  will  be  found  to  apply  to  only  four  genera 
of  batrachian  reptiles,  which,  according  to 
Cuvier,  are  the  only  known  truly  amphibious 
animals,  inasmuch  as  they  alone  possess 
simultaneously  both  lungs  and  gills.  These 
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animals  are  the  axolotls,  the  menobranchi, 
and  the  sirens,  inhabiting  the  American  rivers 
and  lakes,  and  the  proteus,  whose  habitat  is 
the  underground  streams  which  connect  some 
lakes  in  Carniola  and  Hungary.  In  the  system 
of  Linnaeus  the  Amphibia  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  animals  now  known  as  reptiles, 
such  as  serpents,  frogs,  tortoises,  and  lizards ; 
and  even  the  cartilaginous  fishes  ; but  accord- 
ing to  the  most  philosophical  of  the  later 
naturalists,  the  term  Amphibia  has  been  re- 
stricted to  that  order  of  reptiles  called  Batra- 
chiaus;  for  this  reason,  that  these  animals 
breathe  by  means  of  gills  in  their  earliest  or 
tadpole  condition,  and  afterwards  acquire  lungs, 
and  respire  air  on  assuming  their  perfect  form 
as  reptiles. — Ref.  Todd’s  Cyclopcedia  of  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  ; English  Cyclopcedia, 
“ Natural  History.”  (See  Batrachians,  Frog, 
Siren,  Salamander,  Proteus.) 

Amphioxus,  am-fi-ox’-us,  a genus  of  lepto- 
cardial  fishes,  possessing  a pulsating  vessel 
instead  of  a heart,  and  a dorsal  cord  instead  of 
vertebrae.  The  lancelet  is  a British  example. 

Amphipoda,  am-fip' -od-ah,  an  order  of 
sessile-eyed  crustacea,  in  which  the  head 
is  made  of  one  segment,  the  gill  vesicles 
are  under  the  thorax,  and  the  first  five 
pairs  of  abdominal  limbs  are  used  for  locomo- 
tion. 

Amphisb^nia,  am-fis-M -ni-a,  an  order  of 
plated  reptiles,  covered  with  square  plates 
imbedded  in  the  skin,  and  having  either  the 
limbs  wanting,  or  very  feeble.  The  amphis- 
baena,  or  two-headed  snake,  as  it  is  wrongly 
called,  inhabits  Brazil. 

Amphithoe,  dm-fith' -o-ee,  a genus  of  sessile- 
eyed Crustacea  belonging  to  the  oi’der  Amphip- 
oda, and  popularly  called  Coast-screws.  They 
are  remarkable  for  building  submarine  nests 
of  weeds  and  materials  of  their  own  secretion. 

Ampullaria,  dm-pul-ld'-ri-a,  a genus  of 
holostomatous  molluscs,  of  the  family  Palu- 
dinidse.  They  are  popularly  called  Apple-snails, 
and  are  found  in  the  lakes  and  fresh  waters  of 
hot  countries.  During  drought,  they  burrow 
deeply  into  sand,  and  remain  underground 
until  the  rains  fall. 

Anableps,  dn'-a-bleps,  a genus  of  malacop- 
tcrygian  fishes,  remarkable  for  the  great  size 
of  their  projecting  eyes,  which  are  separated 
across  the  midde  by  an  opaque  band,  so  that 
the  fish  appears  to  have  four  eyes,  two  look- 
ing upward  and  two  downward.  They  are 
popularly  called  Star-gazers.  Their  habitat  is 
Surinam. 

Anacondo,  dn-a-con'-do,  a gigantic  sei*pent 
of  Tropical  America.  It  lives  near  water,  and 
preys  upon  fish,  and  on  the  animals  that  come 
to  drink.  It  is  without  poison-fangs,  and  kills 
its  victims  by  crushing  them  in  the  folds  of  its 
body.  This  enormous  serpent  is  allied  to  the 
boa  constrictor,  and  even  exceeds  that  terrible 
reptile  in  dimensions.  There  is  hardly  a 
native  animal  which  it  cannot  swallow  entire, 
Ihe  apparently  slender  throat  dilating  and  the 
fiw-bones  separating  widely  apart  in  order  to 
>llow  the  passage  of  the  prey  into  the  stomach. 
Like  all  its  kind,  it  twists  its  tail  round  a tree, 
>nd  darts  at  its  victim  with  open  mouth, 
which  is  full  of  curved  teeth,  like  so  many 
hooks.  It  does  not  feed  often,  one  meal  serv- 
ing it  for  many  weeks,  so  that  it  is  not  so  for- 
midable as  many  predaceous  animals  which 
eat  a less  quantity  but  more  frequently. 
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Its  colour  is  warm  brown,  decorated  with  a 
double  row  of  round  black  spots  along  the 
back,  and  a single  row  of  black-edged  yellow 
rings  along  each  side. 

Anas.  (See  Duck.) 

Anatomy,  a-ndtf-o-me,  is  a term  derived  from 
the  Greek  verb  anatemno,  I cut  up,  and  pro- 
perly signifies  the  separation  of  a thing  into 
parts  by  cutting.  All  material  substances 
either  are  or  have  been,  or  are  not  and  have 
not  been,  possessed  or  endowed  with  life.  The 
former  have  an  organised  structure,  in  which, 
in  the  living  state,  changes  take  place,  and 
processes  are  caiTied  on  necessary  to  their 
existence.  The  latter  are  composed  of  homo- 
geneous particles,  and  are  subject  only  to 
mechanical  or  chemical  changes.  In  the  for- 
mer are  comprehended  all  plants  and  animals, 
in  the  latter  all  mineral  or  inorganic  sub- 
stances. It  is  to  the  former  of  these  two  great 
divisions  that  the  term  Anatomy  is  applied.  It 
is  the  art  of  dissecting  organised  bodies  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  their  internal  struc- 
ture ; it  is  also  the  science  which  deals  with 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  and  deduces  gen- 
eral principles  from  it.  As  organised  bodies 
naturally  form  themselves  into  two  distinct 
classes, — plants  and  animals ; so  we  have  Vege- 
table anatomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  plants,  and 
Animal  anatomy,  or  the  anatomy  of  animals. 
Animal  anatomy,  again,  is  subdivided  into 
Comparative  anatomy,  which  treats  of  the 
structure  of  all  animals  except  man,  and 
Human  anatomy,  which  deals  with  the  struc- 
ture of  man  only.  It  is  to  this  last  that  the 
general  term  Anatomy  is  usually  applied. 
Human  anatomy,  or  anatomy  proper,  then, 
treats  of  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  the 
human  body,  in  respect  to  their  form,  struc- 
ture, and  relation  to  each  other.  It  is  usually 
divided  into  general,  descriptive,  and  patho- 
logical. General  anatomy  treats  of  the  nature 
and  general  properties  of  the  separate  sub- 
stances of  which  the  body  is  composed,  not  as 
these  exist  combined  in  special  organs,  but  as 
they  form  distinct  and  peculiar  substances. 
Descriptive  anatomy  comprehends  a descrip- 
tion of  the  several  parts  and  organs  of  the 
body,  with  an  account  of  their  situation, 
connexions,  and  relations,  as  existing  in  the 
natural  and  healthy  state.  Pathological,  or 
Morbid  anatomy,  traces  and  describes  the 
changes  produced  by  disease  upon  healthy 
structures,  whether  existing  in  individual 
organs,  or  in  the  primitive  or  common  sub- 
stances of  which  these  organs  are  composed. 
As  an  account  of  the  various  parts  and  organs 
of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  of  the  diseases 
to  which  they  are  subject,  will  be  found  under 
their  several  names^  in  other  parts  of  this 
work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  here  than 
give  a short  summary  of  the  subject,  refer- 
ring to  these  articles  for  more  special  informa- 
tion. 

General  Anatomy. — The  human  body  con- 
sists of  solid  and  fluid  substances,  the  fluid 
bearing  to  the  solid  parts  a genei’al  ratio  of 
from  7 to  1 to  9 to  1.  The  fluids  of  the  body 
are  various,  but  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes : — The  circulating  nutritious  fluid  called 
the  blood ; the  fluids  which  are  incessantly 
poured  into  it  for  its  renewal — viz.,  the  chyle 
and  lymph  ; and  the  fluids  which  are  separated 
from  it  by  secretion,  as  saliva,  bile,  gastric 
juice,  &c.  The  blood  is  that  well-known  red 
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fluid  which,  by  means  of  the  heart,  arteries, 
and  veins,  circulates  through  all  parts  of  the 
system,  and  supplies  the  waste  that  is  con- 
stantly going  on.  The  Chyle  is  a milky  fluid, 
separated  from  the  chyme  or  digested  food 
after  it  has  passed  from  the  stomach  into  the 
small  intestines,  and  become  mixed  with  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  absorbed  by 
the  lacteals,  and  conveyed  by  ducts  or  canals 
to  the  receptaculum  chyli,  where  it  is  taken  up 
by  the  thoracic  duct,  and  poured  into  the  blood. 
The  Lymph  is  a colourless  fluid,  like  water, 
taken  up  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  which  per- 
vade almost  every  part  of  the  body.  It  seems 
to  differ  little  from  chyle,  except  that  the  latter 
contains  a greater  preponderance  of  fatty  mat- 
ter. The  greater  portion  of  the  lymph  is 
poured  into  the  receptaculum  chyli,  where  it 
becomes  mixed  with  the  chyle,  and  is  carried 
with  it  into  the  blood  ; that,  however,  collected 
from  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  chest,  and 
right  upper  limb,  is  conducted  into  the  I’ight 
subclavian  vein,  by  the  right  lymphatic  or 
right  thoracic  duct.  The  Secretions  are  the 
fluids  secreted  or  separated  from  the  blood. 
The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  include  the 
excretions  which  are  thrown  off  from  the  body 
as  useless  or  noxious,  as  urine  from  the  blad- 
der, perspiration  from  the  skin  ; but  it  is  pro- 
perly applied  only  to  such  products  as  are 
secreted  from  the  blood,  but  still  retained  in 
the  system  for  the  performance  of  certain  sub- 
ordinate actions.  These  are— 1.  saliva,  secret- 
ed by  the  saliva!  glands  of  the  mouth  ; 2.  gas- 
tric juice,  by  the  stomach  ; 3.  pancreatic  juice, 
by  the  pancreas  ; 4,  bile,  by  the  liver ; 5.  tears, 
by  the  lachrymal  gland  ; 6.  milk,  by  the  mam- 
mary glands  ; 7.  semen,  by  the  testes  ; 8.  oil, 
by  the  vessels  of  the  adipose  tissue  ; 9.  synovia, 
by  the  synovial  glands  of  the  joints ; and  10. 
mucus,  by  the  mucous  glands. 

The  organised  solids  of  the  human  body  are 
usually  divided  into  the  following  seventeen 
elementary  tissues 1.  Bone,  or  osseous  tissue, 
which  forms  the  framework  of  the  body,  to 
which  the  other  structures  are  attached,  or  in 
which  they  are  contained.  2.  Muscular  tissue, 
consisting  of  fine  fibres,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  collected  into  distinct  organs  called 
muscles,  by  means  of  which  the  active  move- 
ments of  the  body  are  performed.  3.  Adipose 
tissue,  which  constitutes  the  fat  of  the  body  as 
well  as  the  marrow  of  the  bones.  4.  Areolar, 
cellular,  or  connective  tissue,  a soft,  filament- 
ous substance  of  considerable  tenacity  and 
elasticity,  which  is  extensively  distributed  over 
the  body,  and  forms  the  connecting  medium  of 
all  the  other  tissues.  5.  Fibrous  tissue,  formed 
of  a number  of  minute  fibres,  running  chiefly 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  sparingly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  or  nerves,  and  used  for 
connecting,  enveloping,  or  binding  together 
various  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  tendons, 
ligaments,  fasciae,  periosteum,  perichondrium, 
dura  mater.  6.  Elastic,  or  yellow  tissue,  cha- 
racterised by  possessing  a high  degree  of  elas- 
ticity, and  employed  wherever  that  quality  is 
required,  as  in  forming  the  spinal  ligamenta 
subflava.  7.  Cartilage,  an  opacpie  substance, 
usually  of  a pearly  or  bluish-white  colour,  but 
sometimes  yellow,  covering  the  articular  ex- 
h’cmitics  of  the  bones,  connecting  the  surfaces 
or  margins  of  immovable  bones,  or  lining  the 
walls  of  certain  cavities,  also  found  in  the  car, 
nose,  larynx,  &c.  Fibro-cartilage  is,  as  its 
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name  indicates,  a structure  intermediate  be- 
tween fibrous  tissue  and  cartilage,  partaking, 
in  some  measure,  of  the  firmness  of  the  one 
with  the  elasticity  of  the  other.  8.  Nervou.s 
tissue,  which  goes  to  form  the  nervous  system. 
9.  Blood-vessels,  comprising  the  arteries  by 
which  the  blood  is  conducted  from  .the  heart 
to  all  parts  of  the  body ; the  veins,  by  which  it 
is  brought  back  again  to  the  heart ; and  the 
capillaries,  minute  vessels  by  which  it  is  car- 
ried from  the  extremities  of  the  one  to  those 
of  the  other.  10.  Absorbent  vessels  and  glands, 
comprising  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  to- 
gether with  the  glands  in  connexion  with 
them.  11.  Serous  and  synovial  membranes, 
which  resemble  each  other  in  general  form 
and  structure,  but  are  distinguished  by  the 
nature  of  their  secretions ; the  foi’mer  lining 
the  cavities  of  the  body  which  have  no  outlet, 
as  the  peritoneum  in  the  abdomen,  the  pleura 
and  pericardium  in  the  chest,  and  secreting  a 
ti'ansparent  and  nearly  colourless  fluid,  which 
moistens  the  surface ; the  latter  lining  the 
cavities  of  the  joints,  and  secreting  a viscid 
fluid  which  lubricates  their  surface.  12.  Mu- 
cous membrane,  which  lines  those  internal 
passages  of  the  body  exposed  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and 
seci’etes  a fluid  of  a more  consistent  and  tena- 
cious character  than  the  serous  membranes. 
13.  Secreting  glands,  a class  of  organs  widely 
differing  from  each  other  in  their  nature  and 
form,  but  all  devoted  to  the  function  of  secre- 
tion. 14.  Vascular  or  ductless  glands,  so  called 
from  their  general  resemblance  to  secreting 
glands,  but  differing  from  them  in  having  n« 
duct  for  the  conveyance  of  their  secretions, 
which  are  reabsorbed  or  filtered  through  tlie 
tissues,  or  find  an  outlet  by  bursting.  15 
Skin, — cutis  vera,  derma,  or  corium,  the  inner- 
most of  the  three  structures  that  go  to  makii 
up  what  is  commonly  termed  the  skin,  and 
which  covers  the  whole  body.  16.  Pigment,  a 
black  or  dark-coloured  substance  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  and  giving  colour  to 
the  .skin  of  the  negro  and  other  dark  races. 
17.  Epithelium,  a thin  transparent  structure 
covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  the  different  cavities,  and  named 
differently,  according  to  the  parts  which  it 
covers ; as  epidermis,  covering  the  skin ; the 
epithelium  of  mucous  membranes,  &c. 

Descriptive  or  Special  Anatomy,  is  commonly 
divided  into  several  branches,  according  as  it 
regards  the  bones  {Osteology  ;)  the  articula- 
tions ; the  muscles  {Myology  ;)  the  blood-ves- 
sels and  absorbents  {Angiology  ;)  the  nervous 
system  {Neurology  ;)  the  organs  of  sensation, 
respiration,  digestion,  &c.-  (Splanchnology.) 

Osteology. — The  number  of  bones  in  the 
human  body  is  variable ; but  in  the  adult  they 
are  estimated  at  about  244.  They  arc  usually 
divided  into  long,  flat,  and  irregular  ; — long, 
as  in  the  thigh  and  leg ; flat,  as  in  the  skull 
and  pelvis  ; irregular,  as  in  the  hands  and  feet. 
Bones  are  covered  with  a peculiar  membrane 
called  the  periosteum,  which  serves  to  conduct 
the  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  The  osseous 
skeleton  is  divided  into  head,  trunk,  upper 
and  lower  extremities.  The  head  comprises 
the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  those  of  the  face, 
including  three  common  to  both.  The  bones 
of  the  cranium  are  eight  in  number, — the 
frontal,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  skull;  the  two 
parietal,  forming  a portion  of  its  sides  and  all 
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its  superior  part ; the  occipital,  forming  its 
lower  and  back  part ; the  two  temporal,  form- 
ing the  lower  part  of  the  sides  and  part  of  the 
base;  th^sphenoid,  in  the  middle  of  the  base  ; 
and  the  ethmoid,  in  the  middle  of  the  fore 
part  of  the  base.  The  bones  of  the  face  are 
fourteen  in  number,— the  ossa  nasi,  which  form 
the  arch  of  the  nose ; the  ossa  lacrymalia,  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  inner  edge  of  the  ocular 
orbits  ; the  malar  bones,  forming  the  promi- 
nences of  the  cheeks ; the  upper  maxillary 
bones,  forming  the  upper  jaw,  and  containing 
the  upper  teeth  ; the  ossa  palati,  situated  at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  palate,  the  nose,  and  the 
orbits  ; the  vomer,  a flat  bone,  forming  part  of 
the  septum  of  the  nose  ; the  ossa  turbinata  in- 
feriora  ; and  the  lower  maxillary  bones,  form- 
ing the  lower  jaw,  and  containing  the  under 
teeth.  There  are  thirty-two  teeth, — sixteen  in 
each  jaw ; viz.,  four  incisors  or  front  teeth,  two 
cuspidati  or  canine,  four  bicuspidati,  and  six 
molares.  The  last  molar  on  each  side  is  called 
the  dens  sapientice,  or  wisdom-tooth,  because 
it  does  not  appear  till  about  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  The  os  hyoides,  or  hyoid  bone,  is  placed 
in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
and  has  no  osseous  connexion  with  any  other 
bone.  The  trunk  is  divided  into  the  spine, 
thorax,  and  pelvis.  The  spine  is  a pyramidal 
column,  extending  from  the  head  to  the  pelvis, 
and  is  composed  of  twenty-four  bones,  termed 
vertebrm.  Each  vertebra  consists  of  a body 
and  seven  processes,  and  has  a foramen,  or 
ring,  through  which  the  spinal  cord  passes. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes, — the  cer- 
vical, including  the  first  seven  ; the  dorsal, 
consisting  of  twelve,  which  are  larger  than  the 
cervical,  and  are  distinguished  by  having  their 
sides  and  transverse  processes  depressed  for 
connexion  with  the  ribs  ; and  the  lumbar,  con- 
sisting of  five,  which  are  larger  than  any  other. 
The  first  two  cervical  vertebrae  differ  from  the 
others,  and  are  known  as  the  atlas  and  the 
axis,  or  vertebra  dentata.  There  are  likewise 
five  so-called  false  vertebrae  onaocountoftheir 
being  separate  in  early  life,  but  afterwards 
uniting  to  form  the  os  sacrum,  which  consti- 
tutes the  posterior  part  of  the  pelvis.  The 
thorax,  which  contains  the  principal  organs  of 
circulation  and  respiration,  is  the  largest  of 
the  three  great  cavities  connected  with  the 
spine,  and  is  formed  by  the  sternum  and  costal 
cartilages  in  fi’ont,  the  twelve  ribs  on  each 
side,  and  the  dorsal  vertebrae  behind.  The 
sternum  is  a flat  narrow  bone,  situated  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  thorax,  and  connected 
with  the  ribs  by  means  of  the  costal  cartilages. 
The  ribs  are  twenty-four  in  number,  twelve  on 
each  side,  of  which  the  first  seven  are  termed 
yertebro-sternal,  or  true  ribs,  and  are  attached 
to  the  sternum ; three  are  attached  to  the 
costal  cartilages,  and  are  called  vertebro- 
costal ; and  two  are  termed  vertebral  or  float- 
ing ribs,  from  their  anterior  extremivtes  being 
free.  The  pelvis  or  lower  cavity  of  fi-e  trunk, 
consists  of  four  bones, — the  ossacruTv.  and  os 
coccygis  behind,  and  the  two  ossa  innominata 
on  either  side.  The  os  coccygis,  which  forms 
the  terminal  bone  of  the  spine,  is  sometimes 
regarded,  like  the  os  sacrum,  as  composed  of 
four  false  vertebrae,  which  are  at  first  distinct, 
but  afterwards  become  united.  The  ossa  in- 
nominata  are  two  irregularly-shaped  bones, 
situated  one  on  each  side  of  the  pelvis,  and 
consisting  of  three  parts,  the  ilium,  ischium, 
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and  pubis,  firmly  united  in  the  adult,  but  dis- 
tinct in  the  young  subject.  Each  of  the  two 
upper  extremities  is  composed  of  the  bones  cf 
the  arm,  the  forearm,  and  the  hand,  and  is 
united  to  the  trunk  by  means  of  the  scapula 
and  clavicle,  which  form  the  shoulder.  The 
scapula  is  a flat  triangularly-shaped  bone, 
placed  upon  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
thorax.  The  clavicle,  or  collar-bone,  is  a long 
bone,  something  in  the  form  of  the  italic  letter 
f,  and  situate  between  the  top  of  the  sternum 
and  the  acromion  process  of  the  scapula.  The 
arm  has  only  one  bone,  the  os  humeri,  which 
extends  from  the  scapula  to  the  bones  of  the 
forearm.  The  forearm  consists  of  two  bones, 
the  radius  and  ulna,  which  are  parallel,  and 
play  upon  each  other ; thus  admitting  of  freer 
motion  in  that  part.  The  radius,  so  called 
fi’om  its  resemblance  to  the  spoke  of  a wheel, 
is  situate  on  the  outer  side  of  the  forearm.  Its 
upper  end;is  small,  and  forms  only  a small  part 
of  the  elbow-joint,  while  its  lower  extremity  is 
large,  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  wrist- 
joint.  The  ulna  is  placed  at  the  inner  side  of 
the  forearm,  and  differs  from  the  radius  in 
being  larger  at  the  upper  than  at  the  lower 
extremity.  The  bones  of  the  hand  are  divided 
into  the  carpus,  the  metacarpus,  and  phalanges. 
The  bones  of  the  carpus,  or  wrist,  are  eight 
small  bones,  arranged  in  two  rows,  the  upper 
row  comprising  the  scaphoid,  semilunar,  cu- 
neiform, and  pisiform, — the  lower,  the  trape- 
zium, trapezoid,  os  magnum,  and  unciform. 
The  metacarpal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  palm, 
are  five  in  number,  and  correspond  to  the  fin- 
gers. The  phalanges,  or  bones  of  the  fingers, 
are  fourteen  in  number,  each  finger,  with  the 
exception  of  the  thumb,  (which  has  only  two,) 
having  three  of  them.  The  upper  and  lower 
extremities  bear  a great  resemblance  to  each 
other  in  the  nature  and  form  of  their  bones. 
Like  the  upper,  each  of  the  lower  extremities 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts — the  thigh,  leg, 
and  foot.  The  thigh  is  composed  of  a single 
bone,  the  os  femui’,  which  is  the  longest  and 
largest  in  the  body.  The  upper  part  forms  a 
round  head,  which  is  inserted  into  a deep  cup- 
like cavity  of  the  os  innominatum,  called  the 
acetabulum  ; the  lower  terminates  in  two  pro- 
tuberances, known  as  the  inner  and  outer  con- 
dyles, separated  posterioidy  by  a deep  fossa, 
called  the  inter-condyloid.  The  leg  consists 
of  three  bones, — the  patella,  tibia,  and  fibula. 
The  patella,  or  knee-pan,  is  a small,  flat,  tri- 
angular bone  of  a spongy  texture,  situated  at 
the  anterior  part  of  the  knee-joint,  between 
the  femur  and  the  tibia.  The  tibia  and  fibula 
in  the  leg  resemble  the  radius  and  ulna  in  the 
forearm ; the  tibia  is,  after  the  femur,  the 
largest  bone  of  the  body  ; it  is  situate  at  the 
anterior  and  inner  side  of  the  leg,  articulating 
with  the  femur  above  and  the  astragalus  below. 
The  fibula  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
tibia.  Its  upper  extremity  is  small,  and  placed 
below  the  level  of  the  knee-joint,  but  the  lower 
extremity  projects  below  the  tibia,  and  forms 
the  outer  ankle.  The  foot,  like  the  hand,  is 
composed  of  three  classes  of  bones,— the  tarsus, 
the  metatarsus,  and  the  phalanges.  The  tar- 
sus is  composed  of  seven  bones, — the  os  calcis, 
astragalus,  cuboid,  scaphoid,  and  three  cunei- 
form. The  metatarsal  bones  are  long  small 
bones,  five  in  number,  connected  at  the  one 
extremity  with  the  tarsal,  at  the  other  with  the 
phalangeal  bones : these  last  go  to  form  the 
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toes,  each  of  which  has  three,  except  the  great 
toe,  which  has  only  two. 

Articulations. — The  different  bones  of  the 
skeleton  are  connected  together  in  vaidous 
ways,  and  such  connexions  are  termed  articu- 
lations. They  are  of  various  kinds,  but  are 
usually  divided  into  immovable,  movable,  and 
mixed.  Immovable  articulations  exist  where 
flat  and  broad  bones  are  united  to  enclose  im- 
portant organs,  as  in  the  cranium  and  pelvis. 
In  some  parts  the  edges  indent  or  interlock 
each  other;  in  others  they  are  brought  into 
close  contact,  or  are  united  together  by  a thin 
layer  of  cartilage.  The  movable  articula- 
tions are  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the 
kind  of  motion  required.  In  such  cases,  the 
bony  surfaces  brought  into  contact  are  covered 
with  cartilage,  bound  together  by  ligaments, 
and  lined  by  synovial  membrane.  Mixed 
articulation  prevails  where  only  a slight  degree 
of  motion  is  required,  combined  with  great 
strength,  as  in  the  vertebrae.  The  bones  of 
the  head  and  face  are  connected  together  by 
immovable  articulation,  except  the  lower 
jawbone,  the  condyle  of  which  articulates  with 
the  anterior  part  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
temporal  bone  and  the  anterior  root  of  the 
zygoma.  The  movements  permitted  by  this 
articulation  are  very  extensive.  The  different 
vertebrae  of  the  spine  are  connected  together  by 
ligaments  and  the  inter-vertebral  substance ; 
tlie  latter  a fibro-cartilaginous,  slightly  elastic 
substance,  interposed  between  the  adjacent 
surfaces  of  ,the  different  vertebrae,  from  the 
axis  to  the  sacrum,  and  forming  the  chief 
bond  of  connexion  between  these  bones.  It 
varies  in  shape,  size,  and  thickness,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  spine.  The  articulations 
of  the  first  and  second  vertebrae  are  different, 
and  much  more  complicated  than  the  others, 
in  order  to  admit  of  the  various  movements  of 
the  head.  In  the  articulations  of  the  ribs  to 
the  vertebrae,  the  heads  of  the  ribs  are  con- 
nected with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  by  one 
set  of  ligaments,  and  the  necks  and  tubei’cles 
of  the  former  with  the  processes  of  the  latter 
by  another  set,  admitting  of  a limited  upward 
and  downward  motion,  and  a very  slight  motion 
backwards  and  forwards.  The  cartilaginous 
articulation  of  the  riba  with  tlie  sternum 
admits  only  of  a very  slight  motion  upwards 
and  downwards.  In  the  pelvis,  the  articula- 
tion of  the  sacrum  with  the  last  of  the  true 
vertebrae,  and  of  the  coccyx  with  the  sacrum, 
are  similar  to  that  of  the  vertebrae  with  each 
other.  The  lateral  surfaces  of  the  sacrum  and 
ilium  articulate  with  each  other  by  means  of 
an  irregular  lamella  of  cartilaginous  structure 
and  several  sets  of  ligaments.  The  sacrum  is 
also  connected  with  the  ischium  by  two  liga- 
ments, known  as  the  great  sacro-sciatic  and 
lesser  sacro-sciatic.'  The  two  pubic  portions 
of  the  ossa  innominata  articulate  in  front 
by  means  of  an  elongated  ])iece  of  cartilage 
interposed  between  the  osseous  surfaces,  and 
connected  with  each  ; the  union  being  streng- 
thened by  ligaments.  In  the  upper  extremity, 
the  sterno-clavicular  articulation  is  formed  by 
the  sternal  end  of  the  clavicle,  the  upper  and 
lateral  ])art  of  the  head  of  the  sternum,  and 
the  cartilage  of  the  first  rib.  The  motion  hero 
is  almost  in  every  direction— upwards,  down- 
war(I\-<,  backwards,  forwards,  as  well  as  circum- 
ductive.  The  scapula-clavicular  articulation 
is  formed  between  the  outer  extremity  of  the 
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clavicle  and  the  upper  edge  of  the  acromion 
process  of  the  scapula,  and  the  movements 
are  gliding  and  rotatory.  At  the  shoulder  is 
what  is  termed  a ball-and-socket  joint,  the 
large  globular  head  of  the  humerus  being  in- 
serted into  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula, 
and  admitting  extensive  motion  in  almost 
every  direction.  The  hinge-joint  at  the  elbow 
is  formed  by  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
humerus  and  the  upper  extremities  of  the 
radius  and  ulna,  and  allows  extensive  flexion 
and  extension  movements.  The  rotatory 
movements  of  the  forearm  arise  from  the  con- 
nexions of  the  radius  and  ulna ; at  the  upper 
extremity  the  inner  side  of  the  head  of  the 
radius  rotates  within  the  lesser  sigmoid  cavity 
of  the  ulna  — at  the  lower  the  head  of  the  ulna 
rotates  upon  the  sigmoid  cavity  at  the  inner 
side  of  the  radius  ; while  the  middle  portions 
of  the  two  bones  are  connected  by  two  liga- 
ments, forming  what  is  termed  the  middle 
radio-ulnar  articulation.  The  wrist-joint  is 
formed  by  the  radius  and  the  inter-articular 
fibro-cartilage,  which  separates  it  from  the 
ulna  and  the  three  first  bones  of  the  carpus, 
and  admits  of  flexion,  extension,  abduction, 
adduction,  and  circumduction.  The  bones  of 
the  cai'pus  are  united  by  special  ligaments  so 
as  to  form  two  rows,  and  the  I'ows  are  con- 
nected together  by  ligaments  to  form  a joint. 
The  articulations  of  the  carpal  with  the  meta- 
caf^al  bones  admit  only  of  a slight  gliding 
motion  of  the  different  surfaces  upon  each 
other,  except  in  the  case  of  the  thumb,  where 
it  is  much  more  varied.  The  carpal  extremi- 
ties of  the  last  four  metacarpal  bones  articulate 
with  one  another  at  each  side,  and  are  bound 
together  by  ligaments  to  form  the  palm  of  the 
hand.  The  articulations  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  with  the  phalanges,  and  of  the  phalanges 
with  each  other,  form  hinge-joints.  In  tiie 
lower  extremity  the  head  of  the  femur  is  re- 
ceived into  the  acetabulum,  or  cup-shaped 
cavity  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  connected 
by  strong  ligaments  to  form  the  hip-joint.  The 
knee-joint  is  formed  by  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  femur  articulating  with  the  head  of  the 
tibia,  and  the  patella,  and  gives  flexion  and 
extension  with  a slight  rotatory  motion.  The 
tibia  and  fibula  are  connected  together,  like 
the  radius  and  ulna,  by  various  ligaments,  and 
their  upper  and  lower  extremities  brought 
into  contact ; and  have  a slight  gliding  motion 
upon  each  othei'.  The  ankle-joint  is  formed 
by  the  inferior  extremities  of  the  tibia  and 
fibula,  united  so  as  to  form  an  arch,  into  which 
the  superior  conve.x  surface  of  the  astragalus 
is  received,  and  allows  of  flexion  and  exten- 
sion. The  articulations  of  the  tarsal,  meta- 
tarsal, and  iihalangeal  bones,  do  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  the  hand,  except  that 
their  ligaments  are  generally  stronger,  and 
admit  of  less  motion. 

Muscles. — The  muscles,'  with  their  appemi- 
ages,  the  fascin3  and  tendons,  constitute  the 
active  organs  of  motion.  They  serve  also  to 
protect  the  walls  of  large  cavitie.s,  and  to  give 
form  and  .symmetry  to  the  wliole  body.  Mus- 
cular tissue  is  of  two  kind.s,  distinguished  by 
structural  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action. 
The  one  class  comprises  the  muscles  of  vol- 
untary or  animal  life ; the  other  of  invol- 
untary or  organic  life.  The  muscles  of  animal 
life,  or  striped  muscles,  are  those  that  are 
capable  of  being  exerted  or  controlled  by  Iho 
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will,  and  include  not  only  the  so-called  vol- 
untary muscles,  but  all  the  muscles  of  the  ear, 
those  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  tongue,  and 
upper  half  of  the  oesophagus,  the  heart,  and 
the  walls  of  the  large  veins  at  the  point  where 
they  open  into  it.  The  muscles  of  organic 
life,  or  unstriped  muscles,  form  the  muscular 
coat  of  the  digestive  canal  from  the  middle  of 
the  oesophagus  to  the  internal  sphincter  ani, 
of  the  urinary  bladder,  the  trachea  and  bronchi, 
the  ducts  of  glands,  the  gall-bladder,  arteries, 
<fcc.  The  muscles  are  named  from  their  situa- 
tion, direction,  use,  shape,  or  points  of  attach- 
ment ; as,  tibialis,  obliqui  capitis,  adductor 
longus,  deltoid,  sterno-hyoid.  In  the  human 
body  there  are  sixty-six  muscles  at  each  side 
of  the  head  and  neck  ; ninety  at  each  side  of 
the  ti’unk,  and  two  single  ones ; fifty-three  in 
each  of  the  upper  extremities  ; and  fifty-six  in 
each  of  the  lower.  The  limits  of  the  present 
article  preclude  our  attempting  to  give  details 
of  the  situation,  relations,  &c.,  of  this  numerous 
class  of  organs,  which,  besides,  would  have  little 
interest  for  the  general  reader.  (See  Muscle.) 

Angiology. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  human 
body  are  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capil- 
laries. The  heart  is  a conical  muscular  organ, 
lying  obliquely  beneath  and  behind  the  ster- 
num, with  its  tip  pointing  downwards,  for- 
wards, and  towards  the  left.  It  is  divided  by 
a longitudinal  septum  into  a right  and  left  half, 
the  fox’mer  containing  venous,  the  latter  arterial 
blood ; and  each  half  is  subdivided  ti’ansversely 
into  two  portions  communicating  with  each 
othei’,  the  upper  being  termed  the  auricle,  the 
lower  the  ventricle.  Fi’om  the  right  ventricle, 
the  blood  is  sent,  by  means  of  the  pulmonary 
arteries,  to  the  lungs,  whence  it  is  returned  by 
the  pulmonary  veins  into  the  left  auricle,  passed 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  thence  conveyed  by 
the  aorta  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  aorta, 
commencing  at  the  left  ventricle,  ascends  for 
a short  distance,  then  arches  over  the  root  of 
the  left  lung;  descends  along  the  vertebral 
column  within  the  thorax,  passes  through  the 
diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  and  divides, 
opposite  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra,  into  the 
I'ight  and  left  common  iliac  arteries.  These 
last  subsequently  divide  into  two  branches, 
named  the  internal  and  external  iliac  arteries ; 
the  former  being  distributed  to  the  walls  and 
viscera  of  the  pelvis,  the  latter  proceeding  to 
the  lower  limbs,  after  sending  two  important 
branches  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen.  The 
branches  sent  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
are  five  in  number, — the  two  coronary  arteries 
which  supply  the  heart ; the  innominate  artery, 
dividing  afterwards  into  the  right  carotid  and 
subclavian  arteries ; the  left  carotid,  and  the 
left  subclavian.  Each  of  the  carotids  after- 
wards separates  into  the  exteimal  and  internal 
carotid;  the  former  being  distributed  to  the 
external  parts  of  the  head  and  face,  the  latter 
to  the  internal  parts  of  the  cranium.  The 
subclavian  artery  supplies  the  upper  extremity, 
giving  off,  as  branches,  the  veitebral,  the  in- 
ternal mammary,  thyroid  axis,  and  the  superior 
intercostal  arteries.  From  the  thoracic  por- 
tion of  the  aorta  numerous  branches  are  given 
off,  chiefly  of  small  size,  and  known  as  the 
pericardiac,  bronchial,  oesophageal,  posterior 
mediastinal,  and  intercostal  arteries.  The 
abdominal  aorta  gives  off  numerous  branches, 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  sets, — those 
which  supply  the  viscera,  and  those  Avhich  are 
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distributed  to  the  walls  of  the  abdomen  ; the 
former  comprising  the  cceliac  artery,  (whic.i 
shortly  divides  into  the  gastric,  hepatic,  and 
splenic  arteries.)  the  superior  mesenteric,  the 
inferior  mesenteric,  the  capsular,  the  renal, 
and  the  spermatic  arteries ; the  latter,  the 
phrenic,  lumbar,  and  middle  sacral  arteries. 
The  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the 
capillaries  to  the  heart  are  of  two  kinds, — the 
pulmonary,  conveying  arterial  blood  from  the 
lungs  to  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  and  the 
systemic,  carrying  venous  blood  from  all  parts 
of  the  system  back  to  the  right  auricle  of  the 
heart.  The  pulmonary  veins  are  four  in  num- 
ber, two  for  each  lung,  and  differ  from  other 
veins  in  being  destitute  of  valves.  The  sys- 
temic veins  are  usually  arranged  into  three 
groups,  according  to  their  mode  of  termina- 
tion in  the  heart: — 1.  Those  of  the  head,  neck, 
thorax,  and  upper  extremities,  which  termi- 
nate in  the  superior  vena  cava  ; 2.  those  of 
the  abdomen,  pelvis,  and  lower  extremities, 
which  terminate  in  the  inferior  vena  cava ; and 
3.  the  cardiac  veins,  returning  the  blood  from 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  opening  directly 
into  the  right  auricle.  The  veins,  in  their 
general  form  and  distribution,  coi-respond  to 
the  arteries.  The  vena  cava  superior  is  a short 
trunk  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two  venaa 
innominatae,  and  terminating  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  right  auricle.  The  vena  cava  in- 
ferior is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  two 
common  iliac  veins  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth  lumbar  vertebrae,  and  terminates  in  the 
lower  and  back  part  of  the  right  auricle.  The 
capillaries  (from  capillus,  a hair)  are  minute 
vessels  pervading  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
uniting  the  extreme  points  of  the  arteries  with 
those  of  the  veins.  Their  diameter  varies  in 
different  parts,  but  is  usually  about  l-3000th 
part  of  an  inch.  We  have  already  said  some- 
thing about  the  absorbent  system,  and  must 
refer,  for  further  particulars,  to  the  heads 
Lacteals  and  Lymphatics. 

The  Nervous  System  consists  of  two  parts, 
known  as  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympa- 
thetic or  ganglionic  systems.  The  former  in- 
cludes the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  them,  and  is  regarded 
as  tne  nervous  system  of  animal  life  ; the  latter 
consists  of  a double  chain  of  ganglia,  running 
along  the  spinal  column,  whose  functions  seem 
to  be  less  directly  connected  with  the  mind, 
and  chiefly  bear  upon  the  animal  life.  The 
cerebro-spinal  system  is  divided  into  the  en- 
cephalon, or  portion  contained  within  ■ the 
cranium,  and  the  spinal  coi’d,  enclosed  within 
the  vertebral  canal.  The  encephalon  com- 
prises the  cerebrum,  the  cerebellum,  the  pons 
Varolii,  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  is 
covered  with  three  membranes,  called  the  dura 
mater,  (or  outermost,)  the  arachnoid  mem- 
brane, and  the  pia  mater.  The  substance  of 
the  encephalon  is  of  two  kinds,— a cineritious 
or  grayish  substance,  called*  also  corticle,  from 
forming  the  outer  part  of  the  cerebrum  and 
cerebellum ; and  a white  or  medullary  matter, 
forming  the  inner  substance  of  the  cerebrum 
and  cerebellum,  but  the  outer  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  pons  Varolii.  The  cerebrum, 
or  brain  proper,  forms  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  encephalic  mass.  Its  upper  surface 
is  divided  into  a right  and  left  hemisphere,  by 
a longitudinal  fissure  lodging  the  falx  cerebri. 
The  under  surface  of  each  hemisphere  is  marked 
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off  into  thi'ee  lobes,  called  the  anterior,  middle, 
and  posterior.  The  entire  surface  of  each 
hemisphere  presents  a number  of  convoluted 
eminences,  separated  from  each  other  by  de- 
pressions of  various  depths.  The  cerebellum, 
or  little  brain,  is  situate  beneath  the  hinder 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  from  which  it  is  separa- 
ted by  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  It  is  likewise 
divided  into  two  lateral  hemispheres ; but  its 
surface  is  not  convoluted,  but  laminated.  It 
is  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  encephalic 
masses  by  means  of  connecting-bands,  called 
crura  or  peduncles,  two  of  which  ascend  to  the 
cerebrum,  two  descend  to  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, and  two  unite  in  front  to  form  the  pons 
Varolii.  This  last  occupies  a central  position 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  encephalon,  and 
constitutes  the  bond  of  union  between  the 
other  parts,  being  connected  above  by  crura 
from  the  cerebrum,  at  each  side  by  crura  from 
the  cerebellum,  and  being  in  contact  below 
with  the  medulla  oblongata.  This  last  extends 
from  the  lower  border  of  the  pons  Varolii  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  pyra- 
midal in  form,  with  its  broad  extremity  directed 
upwards,  and  measures  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length.  By  means  of  two  fissures, 
it  is  divided  into  two  lateral  and  symmetrical 
halves.  The  spinal  cord  is  situate  within  the 
vertebral  canal,  and  extends  from  the  foramen 
magnum  of  the  occipital  bone  to  the  first  or 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  cauda  equina,  an  aggregation  of  nervous 
cords  occupying  the  remainder  of  the  canal. 
The  spinal  cord,  like  the  encephalon,  is  en- 
closed by  the  three  membranes, — the  dura 
mater,  arachnoid,  and  pia  mater.  It  is  com- 
posed of  white  and  gray  matter ; the  former 
external,  the  latter  internal.  The  gray  sub- 
stance is  found,  on  making  a section,  to  be 
arranged  in  a crescental  shape  in  each  hemi- 
sphere of  the  cord,  the  posterior  corners  being 
much  longer  than  the  anterior.  From  the 
spinal  cord  spring  thirty-one  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  true 
and  false  vertebrcxj,  between  which  they  issue, 
except  that  there  are  eight  pairs  of  cervical 
nerves  and  one  coccygeal.  Each  spinal  nerve 
arises  by  two  roots, — an  anterior,  or  motor, 
and  a posterior,  or  sensitive.  These  approach 
one  another,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  unite 
in  the  corresponding  inter-vertebral  foramen 
into  a single  cord,  which  almost  immediately 
divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  pro- 
ceeds to  the  muscles,  &c.,  of  the  back,  the  other 
to  the  anterior  parts  of  the  body.  Besides  the 
spinal  nerves,  there  are  nine  pairs  of  nerves 
that  issue  from  the  encephalon  to  different 
parts  of  the  head  and  face.  I’hey  are  con- 
nected with  the  organs  of  seeing,  hearing, 
taste,  smell,  &c.  ; and  are  hence  named  optic, 
auditory,  olfactory,  &c.  They  are  also  distin- 
guished numerically,  as  first,  second,  third, 
&c.,  according  to  the  part  of  the  brain  from 
which  they  spring.  The  sympathetic,  or  gan- 
glionic nervous  system,  is  composed  of  a series 
of  ganglia,  or  nervous  centres,  extendingalong 
the  spinal  column  from  the  base  of  the  .skull 
to  the  coccyx,  connected  with  each  other  by 
filaments,  and  also  communicating  in  various 
parts  with  the  cerebro-.si)iiial  system.  Tiioy 
are  regarded  as  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  and 
principally  supply  the  various  viscera  and 
blood-vessels. 


Splanchnology, — Regarding  the  anatomy  of 
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the  various  organs  of  sensation,  respiration, 
digestion,  &c.,  we  must  refer  to  the  accounts 
given  under  their  proper  names,  in  other  parts 
of  this  work. 

History. — Some  knowledge  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  human  body  was  doubtless 
obtained  at  a very  early  period.  The  ancient 
Egyptians  are  said  to  have  acquired  great 
anatomical  skill  from  their  practice  of  embalm- 
ing, and  Homer  displays  a considerable  amount 
of  knowledge  of  the  human  body  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  wounds,  in  the  “ Iliad.”  Hippocrates, 
who  flourished  about  400  years  B.o.,  is  regarded 
as  the  first  author  who  treated  anatomy  as  a 
science.  Erasistratus,  and  Herophilus  of  Alex- 
andria, are  considered  as  the  first  that  dis- 
sected and  described  the  human  body,  nearly 
300  years  B.o.  Galen,  however,  (b.  131  a.d.,) 
is  the  author  of  antiquity  that  displays  the  most 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  body ; and 
even  he  evidently  obtained  a great  part  of  his 
knowledge  from  dissections  of  apes  and  other 
animals,  there  being  a law  in  Rome  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  dead  bodies.  During  the  dark 
ages,  anatomy,  like  the  other  sciences,  made 
little  progress.  The  interest  in  anatomy  began 
to  revive  about  the  13th  century,  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  14th,  Mundinus  dissected  and 
demonstrated  the  different  parts  of  the  human 
body,  at  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  pub- 
lished a work  which  formed  the  text-book  in 
Italy  for  nearly  200  years.  During  the  next 
200  years,  the  interest  in  anatomy  continued  to 
increase,  and,  within  that  period,  there  are 
several  respectable  names  in  connexion  with 
it ; as  Gabriel  de  Zerbio,  Achillini,  Berenger, 
and  Massa.  The  errors  of  Galen,  however, 
still  prevailed  till  the  time  of  Vesalius,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  boldly,  by  dissections  of  the  human 
body,  pointed  out  the  errors  into  which  he  had 
fallen.  He  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  modern 
anatomy.  His  great  work,  De  Corporis  Humani 
Fahrica,  was  published  before  he  was  twent}"- 
eight  years  of  age.  He  gave  a great  impulse 
to  human  dissection  ; and,  among  his  contem- 
poraries, or  immediate  successors,  Avei'e  Fallo- 
pius, Eustachius,  Varoli,  and  Fabricius.  In 
the  17th  century  the  progress  of  anatomy  was 
rapid.  In  1619  Harvey’s  great  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  announced. 
Asellius,  in  1627,  gave  out  his  discovery  of  the 
lacteals  ; and  in  1651  Rudbeck  discovered  the 
lymphatics.  Among  the  other  distingui.shod 
anatomists  of  this  century  were  Bartholin, 
Pecquet,  Jolyffe,  Wharton,  Swammerdam, 
Willis,  Malpighi,  and  Ruysch.  In  the  18th 
century  we  have  many  eminent  names.  In 
Italy,  which  still  retained  a first  place,  were 
Valsalva,  Santorini,  and  Morgagni ; in  Franco, 
Winslow,  Vicq  d’Azyr,  and  Bichat,  (the  founder 
of  general  anatomy ;)  in  Germany,  Haller, 
IMeckcl,  Zinn,  and  Soemmerring  ; in  Holland. 
Boerhiiiive,  Alhiiius,  Camper,  and  Bonn  ; and 
in  England,  Cheseldcn,  the  two  Huiiters, 
Charles  Bell,  and  the  Munroes  of  Edinburgh. 
The  present  century  has  been  specially  charac- 
terised by  the  great  advance  made  in  minute 
or  microscopic  anatomy.  Among  the  names  of 
this  ])criod  may  he  mentioned  Clo(iuet,  l\Ia- 
gendie,  Miiller,  Quain,  (Joodsir,  llowman,  Todd, 
Sharpey,  Elli.s,  Wilson,  (iuekett,  Cray,  ami 
Holden.  — Rrf.  (Juain’s  Anatomy  ; Cray’s 
Anatomy ; Holden’s  Human  Osteology; 
Wilson’s  Anatomist's  Vade-Mecum, 
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Anatomy,  Comparative.  {See  Zoology.) 

Anchorella,  dn-lcor' -el-la,  a genus  of  para- 
sitic entomostraca,  so  called  because  the  shape 
of  the  adult  female  somewhat  resembles  an 
anchor. 

Anchovy,  a,n-tcho'-ve,  or  an'-cho-ve,  (Fr,  an- 
cliois,)  in  Ichth.,  a genus  of  abdominal  mala- 
coptcrygious  fisbes,  belonging  to  the  Clupeidm 
or  Herrings.  {See  Olupeid.®.)  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  common  anchovy,  they  all  in- 
habit the  tropical  seas  of  America  and  India. 
The  common  anchovy  is  found  in  the  Atlantic, 
along  the  shores  of  France  and  Portugal.  It 
is  sometimes  taken  off  the  coasts  of  Holland 
and  England  ; but  is  abundant  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where,  off  the  island  of  Glorgona,  to 
the  west  of  Leghorn,  it  is  very  plentiful.  The 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  are  the  periods 
when  they  quit  the  deep  seas,  and  visit  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  they  enter 
in  immense  shoals  by  the  Straits  of  Glibraltar. 
The  Romans  compounded  from  them  a favourite 
sauce,  which  they  termed  garum.  In  modern 
times,  the  anchovy  is  also  regarded  as  an  ap- 
petising morsel  in  the  form  of  pastes,  &c. 
Cliarac.  Colour,  bluish-brown  on  the  back,  and 
silvery  white  on  the  belly  ; anal  fin  short,  and 
the  dor.sal  placed  immediately  above  the  ventral. 
Size,  about  three  inches.  (For  Anchovy  recipes, 
see  Ml’S  Beeton’s  Household  Management.) 

Ancilla,  or  Ancillaria,  dn-sil-lai' -ri-a,  in 
Zook,  a term  given  by  Lamarck  to  a genus  of 
mollusca.  They  are  somewhat  numerous, 
principally  found  in  tropical  climates.  Some 
of  them  are  furnished  with  a small  tooth,  which 
is  placed  at  the  end  of  a groove  crossing  the 
front  of  the  shell.  The  most  common  species 
is  the  ivory-shell : this  and  some  others  are 
distinguished  from  the  genus  in  general,  by  hav- 
ing the  front  of  its  axis  deeply  pierced.  The 
shells  are  usually  very  smooth,  as  if  polished. 

Anconeus,  dn-ko'-ne-us,  (Gr.  agkon,  the 
elbow,)  in  Anat.,  a small  triangular  muscle, 
situated  immediately  beneath  and  behind  the 
elbow-joint.  It  is  connected  with  the  humerus 
above,  and  the  ulna  below,  and  assists  in  ex- 
tending the  forearm. 

Ancylus,  dn'-si-lus,  in  Zook,  a mollusc,  com- 
monly known  as  the  fresh-water  limpet.  It  is 
common  in  stagnant  water  and  rivulets  in 
Europe,  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  adher- 
ing to  stones  and  plants.  It  is  closely  allied 
to  the  pond-snail,  differing  principally  in  the 
conical  form  of  the  body  and  shell.  It  agrees 
with  it  in  having  two  compressed  triangular 
tentacles,  with  the  eyes  sessile  on  the  outer 
base.  A cavity  in  the  middle  of  the  back  serves 
for  the  purposes  of  respii'ation,  and  an  aperture 
closed  by  a valve  opens  in  the  middle  of  the  left 
side.  These  shells  are  occasionally  mistaken 
for  those  of  the  Siphonarise  ; but  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  their  being  sinistral, 
very  thin,  and  covered  with  a hairy  epidemis. 

Andra,  dn.'-cZra,  a gazelle  of  Northern  Africa. 

ANDRENiDAi:,  a genus  of  bees,  varying  much 
in  size  and  habits  ; they  are  all  solitary,  and 
are  wholly  burrowers,  making  a series  of  cells 
in  sandy  banks,  decaying  wood,  straws,  the  pith 
of  dead  twigs,  and  similar  situations.  The 
members  of  the  typical  genus,  Andrena,  are 
all  burrowers  in  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
dig  their  little  tunnels  so  deeply  that  to  trace 
them  is  a difficult  task.  At  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  is  a sliglitly-enlarged  chamber,  in  which 
IS  })Iaced  a lump  of  nollon  mixed  with  honey, 
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about  as  large  as  a pea.  The  egg  is  laid  in  the 
yellow  mass,  which  affords  subsistence  to  the 
little  grub  when  it  is  hatched.  Nearly  seventy 
species  of  Andrena  are  found  in  England,  and 
their  tunnels  may  generally  be  found  in  dry 
and  stony  soils.  {See  Mr  F.  Smith’s  elaborate 
Catalogue  of  British  Hymenoptera. 

Anemones,  Sea,  the  popular  name  for  the 
plant-like  animals  formerly  included  in  the 
genus  Actinia,  but  now  distributed  in  several 
genera.  {See  Actinia.)  They  are  found  on 
all  shores,  generally  attached  to  the  rocks 
which  are  only  exposed  at  low  tide.  A great 
number  of  beautiful  species  are  common  to 
our  English  coasts,  but  the  larger  and  more 
brilliant  ones  occur  in  tropical  seas.  When 
fully  expanded,  their  tentacles,  which  are 
usually  richly  coloured  and  arranged  in  regular 
circles,  greatly  resemble  the  petals  of  some  of 
our  most  symmetrical  simple  flowers,  such  as 
the  marigold,  carnation,  and  anemone  ; or, 
still  more  closely,  the  florets  of  composite 
flowers,  such  as  the  daisy  and  chrysanthemum. 
This  resemblance  suggested  the  names  sea- 
anemones  and  animal-flowers,  by  which  they 
are  commonly  known.  Since  the  invention  of 
the  aquarium,  {which  see,)  these  humble  crea- 
tures have  become  household  pets,  and  their 
habits  have  been  carefully  studied.  It  is  only 
in  the  aquarium  that  they  can  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage ; for  when  exposed  on  their  native  rocks 
by  the  fall  of  the  tide,  they  appear  either  like 
smooth  lumps  of  opaque  jelly  or  as  mere  sand- 
coated  excrescences.  In  each  hemispherical 
or  conical  lump,  however,  a puckered  hole,  in- 
dicating the  position  of  the  mouth,  can  gene- 
rally be  detected.  When  placed  in  their  pro- 
per element,  and  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed, the  sea-anemones  gradually  unfold  their 
tentacles,  and  prepare  to  take  into  their  elastic 
stomachs  any  dainty  morsels  which  come  with- 
in their  reach.  They  are  extremely  voracious, 
and  though  apparently  mere  masses  of  jelly, 
they  can  digest  almost  anything.  The  tentacles 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  benumbing  the  prey, 
for  little  worms  seized  by  them  struggle  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  become  paralysed.  A 
slight  tingling  or  pricking  sensation  has  been 
felt  by  some  observers  on  touching  the  tentacles 
with  the  hand,  and  the  microscope  has  revealed 
the  existence  of  little  coiled-up  threads,  which 
are  believed  to  be  the  stinging  organs.  A 
strong  light  annoys  these  curious  creatm’es, 
though  no  special  organs  of  vision  have  been 
detected  in  them.  The  sea-anemones  have  an 
extraordinary  power  of  reproduction;  they 
maybe  cut  perpendicularly  or  across,  and  each 
cutting  will  give  origin  to  a new  animal.  They 
produce  living  young,  which  issue  from  the 
mouth,  and  fix  themselves  upon  adjacent  rocks. 
They  also  have  the  power  of  reproducing  their 
kind  by  gemmation,  or  budding.  The  com- 
monest British  species  is  Actinia  mesembryan- 
themum,  the  smooth  sea-anemone,  which  is 
usually  dark  red  or  green.  When  left  by  the 
tide,  it  appears  like  a tiny  mould  of  jelly,  but 
if  touched,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a leathery  tex- 
ture, firm  enough’  to  withstand  considerable 
pressure.  The  tentacles  arc  slender  and  very 
numerous ; and  around  the  margin  of  the 
mouth  there  is  a circle  of  azure  tubercles,  re- 
sembling turquoise  beads.  The  species  Actino- 
loba  dianthus,  so  called  from  its  resemblance, 
when  fully  expanded,  to  the  carnation,  or  dian- 
thus, is  generally  pure  white,  or  slightly  tinted 
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with  cream  or  rose-colour.  It  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  smooth  sea-anemone,  and  is 
the  most  coveted  species  of  sea-side  naturalists. 
Tealia  crassicornis,  the  thick-horned  animal- 
flower,  has  fewer  tentacles  than  the  creatures 
we  have  mentioned,  and  these  organs  are  beau- 
tifully translucent,  and  marked  with  coloured 
rings.  It  is  one  of  the  largest,  and  certainly 
the  most  curious  of  our  British  sea-anemones. 
There  are  a great  number  of  species,  besides  the 
three  named  above,  found  on  our  coasts. — 
Ref.  Gosse’s  History  of  British  Sea-Anemo- 
nes ; Johnston’s  British  Zoophytes. 

Angel-Fish  (Squatina  angelus.) — This  cu- 
rious fish,  which  is  common  on  the  British 
coasts,  derives  its  name  of  angel-fish  from  its 
pectoral  fins  having  some  resemblance  to 
wings.  It  is  remarkably  ugly,  having  a large 
head  and  capacious  mouth,  set  with  five  rows 
of  teeth,  which  are  bi’oad  at  the  base,  and 
sharp  and  pointed  above.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
shark  tribe,  these  teeth,  by  the  aid  of  muscles, 
are  capable  of  being  raised  and  depressed.  It 
has  small  eyes,  set  in  a crescent-shaped  orifice. 
The  back  is  very  rough,  and  of  a gray  colour  ; 
the  belly  is  white  and  smooth.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely voracious  fish ; and,  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  preys  upon  the  smaller 
fish  which  abound  there.  It  measures  about 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  about  a hun- 
dred pounds.  Formerly  its  flesh  was  consi- 
dered a delicacy ; but  modern  epicures  pro- 
nounce it  coarse  and  unpalatable.  The  skin 
of  this  fish  is  used  by  cabinet-makei’s  for  polish- 
ing purposes,  and  is  also  made  into  a fine  kind 
of  shagreen.  The  peculiar  structure  of  this 
fish  has  gained  for  it  two  other  names,  by 
which  it  is  frequently  known.  By  some  it  is 
called  the  monk-fish,  because  its  head  appears 
to  be  enshrouded  in  a hood.  The  term  fiddler- 
fish  has  also  been  given  it,  although  its  shape 
beai’s  little  resemblance  to  that  musical  in- 
strument. A species,  {Squatina  aculeata,) 
which  has  a row  of  spines  along  the  back,  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  fish  belongs 
to  the  order  Chondropterygii,  and  is  a kind  of 
link  between  the  sharks  and  the  rays. 

Angler- Fish  {Lophius  piscatorius.) — The 
angler-fish  is  known  also  as  the  sea-devil,  fish- 
ing-frog, and  toad-fish.  Judging  from  its  ap- 
])earance,  the  name  fishing-frog  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  correct  appellation,  as  it  more 
resembles  a gigantic  tadpole  than  anything 
else,  and  a very  ugly  tadpole  to  boot,  as  it  is, 
almost  without  exception,  the  most  ungainly- 
looking  fish  in  creation.  Its  head,  which  forms 
(piite  half  of  its  body,  is  flattened  on  the  top, 
and  the  mouth  extends  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  head,  on  the  top  of  which  are  placed, 
pretty  closely  together,  its  two  large  black 
eyes.  The  nostrils  have  no  external  orifice, 
but  two  internal  ones,  answering  the  same 
])urpose.  The  lower  jaw  of  the  angler  is  consi- 
derably longer  than  the  up])er ; both  arc  i)ro- 
vided  with  rows  of  sharp  conical  teeth.  The 
upper  j)arts  of  the  body  arc  of  a brown  colour, 
the  lower  parts  white.  The  pectoral  and  ven- 
tral fins  are  of  the  .same  colour,  and  the  tail  is 
nearly  black.  The  angler,  being  a voracious 
fish,  and  at  the  same  time  far  from  an  indus- 
trious one,  is  compelled  to  resort  to  artifice  to 
obtain  a living,  and  the  modus  operandi  is 
somewhat  singular.  Allixed  to  the  front  of  its 
head  are  two  bony  filaments,  the  foremost  one 
dilated  at  the  tip,  and  having  a silvery  lustre. 
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Firstly,  Lophius  piscatorius  settles  itself  cc  m- 
fortably  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and,  shak- 
ing up  the  mud  or  sand  a bit,  makes  the  water 
somewhat  turbid.  Having  thus  hidden  its  ugly 
person  from  the  gaze  of  squeamish  fish,  who 
might  take  an  objection  to  its  appearance,  and 
hence  keep  clear  of  its  locality,  it  lazily  flutters 
the  appendage  aforesaid  to  and  fro  in  the 
water.  The  bait  easily  takes,  and  small  fish, 
who  imagine  they  are  about  to  make  a meal 
of  the  little  shining  worm,  find  themselves  in 
a twinkling  in  the  capacious  jaws  of  the  angler. 
Not  always,  however,  does  it  obtain  its  food  in 
the  manner  described  ; but  sometimes  exhibits 
a boldness  which  certainly  seems  more  in 
unison  with  its  bloodthirsty  appearance.  Mr 
Yarrell  relates  two  such  instances.  In  one 
case,  a cod  had  been  hooked  by  a fisherman, 
and,  on  being  drawn  to  the  surface,  he  was 
astonished  at  finding  an  angler  hanging  to  it. 
So  tenacious  did  it  keep  its  grip  on  the  cod, 
that  he  was  compelled  ta  strike  it  a severe 
blow  before  it  would  quit  its  hold.  Another 
time,  an  angler  had  seized  a conger  eel,  and 
the  latter  had  wriggled  itself  into  the  bronchial 
aperture  of  its  captor.  In  this  condition  they 
were  both  brought  to  the  surface.  The  ave- 
rage size  of  the  angler  is  about  three  feet, 
although  it  has  been  known  to  attain  a length 
of  five  feet.  In  itself  the  fish  is  of  no  value  ; 
but  many  of  the  fish  found  in  its  stomach  are 
generally  quite  uninjured,  sometimes  alive ; 
and  the  fishermen  frequently  make  a little 
money  by  exhibiting  the  fish  itself  to  seaside 
visitors,  generally  accompanying  their  exhibi- 
tion with  a most  doleful  lamentation  upon  the 
ravages  committed  by  their  not  very  prepos- 
sessing captive.  Closely  allied  to  the  foregoing 
species  are  several  others : — 1.  The  Cornish 
angler  {Lophius  cornubiacs ;)  2.  The  muri- 
cated  angler  {Lophius  muricatus 3.  The 
beaked  angler  {Lophius  rostratus ;)  4.  The 

harlequin  angler  {Lophius  histrio ;)  5.  'J'he 

striped  angler  {Lophius  striatus ;)  6.  The 

marbled  angler  {Lophius  marmoratus.)  This 
fish  belongs  to  the  Acanthopterygii.  — Ref. 
Yarrell’s  British  Fishes. 

Angora  Cat.  {See  Cat.) 

Angora  Goat,  dn-gor'-a,  a beautiful  animal, 
native  of  Angora,  a mountainous  city  in  Asia 
Minor.  These  goats  have  fine,  soft,  silky  hair, 
quite  eight  inches  in  length.  From  this  goat- 
hair  a sort  of  yarn,  called  camel-yarn  and 
Turkish-yarn,  is  made.  The  term  camel  is 
often  erroneously  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  name  of  that  animal ; it  comes,  however, 
from  tlie  Arab,  chamal,  fine.  Tlie  skin  of  the 
Angora  goat  also  yields  that  fine  kind  of  leather 
known  as  oriental  morocco.  {See  Angora, 
vol.  I.  of  this  work.) 

Anguilla.  {See  Eel.) 

Anguis.  {See  Blind-wor.m  ) 

Aniiinga.  {See  Darter.) 

Anis,  ah'-necs,  a group  of  South  American 
birds  allied  to  the  cuckoos.  The  Savannah 
blackbird  is  a well-known  example  of  this 
genus. 

Anim.vl,  dn'-i-mal. — The  law  distinguishes 
animals  into  such  as  are  domitm  and  such  as 
arc  feree  naturce,  some  being  of  a tamo,  and 
others  of  a wild  disposition  : tlie  former  con- 
sisting of  such  animals  as  wo  generally  see 
tame,  and  are  therefore  seldom  or  never  found 
wandering  at  large;  and  the  latter  of  such  as 
arc  usually  (ou.nil  at  lilaq-i y. 
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Animal  Chemistry,  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  different  changes  going  on 
in  the  living  animal ; such  as  the  change  of 
the  egg,  consisting  of  white,  yolk,  and  shell, 
into  the  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  feathers  of 
the  young  bird.  The  processes  of  respiration, 
digestion,  and  assimilation  of  food,  are  purely 
chemical  operations.  The  principal  chemical 
substances  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
different  functions  of  the  animal  system,  are 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  chlorine,  and  the  metals  iron, 
sodium,  potassium,  lime,  and  magnesia.  These 
are  all  received  into  the  system  in  the  form  of 
food,  and  become  distributed  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  during  the  process  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation ; as,  for  example,  the 
iron  to  the  blood  and  hair,  the  lime  and  phos- 
phorus to  the  nails  and  bones.  If  any  of 
these  substances  are  wanting,  the  system  suf- 
fers, and  they  must  be  restored  to  the  patient. 
For  instance,  rachitis,  or  rickets,  in  children 
is  caused  by  the  bone  containing  too  little 
lime;  and  the  best  remedy,  therefore,  in  its 
earliest  stage  is  plenty  of  lime-water,  or  some 
other  substance  containing  lime.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  different  parts  of  the  human 
system  will  be  interesting,  as  showing  the  des- 
tination of  these  different  substances  ; — 


Bone. 

Hair. 

Animal  matter 

31 

Carbon 

Phosphate  of  lime. 

59 

Hydrogen 

Fluoride  of  calcium 

2 

Nitrogen 

Carbonate  of  lime.. 

7 

Sulphur 

. 3 

Phosph.  of  Magn.. 

1 

Oxygen 

. 22 

Blood. 

Flesh. 

Water 

779 

Coagulated  fibre. 

f'ibrine 

2 

Water,  three-fourths. 

Fatty  matter 

2 

Albumen. 

Albumen 

69 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Iron  and  salts 

7 

Phosphates. 

Blood  corpuscles.. 

141 

Chlorides. 

The  modern  discoveries  of  animal  chemistry 
have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  vital  func- 
tions, and  the  laws  governing  them.  The  re- 
searches of  Liebig  and  others  have  also  tended 
to  purge  medicinal  science  of  much  of  its  rub- 
bish, and  prescriptions  ai’e  now  compounded 
by  men  knowing  the  chemical  value  of  their 
ingredients,  {See  Blood,  Bone,  Respiration, 
&c.) 

Animal-Flower,  the  genus  Actinia.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  a flower  with  a radiated 
disc ; its  tentacula  are  disposed  in  regular 
circles,  tinged  with  a variety  of  beautiful 
bright  colours,  as  the  marigold,  anemone,  &c. 
{See  Anemone,  Sea.) 

Animal  Heat  is  that  heat  which  is  generated 
in  the  bodies  of  living  animals,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  maintain  a certain  temperature, 
independent  of  that  of  the  atmosphere  or 
other  medium  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Heat  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  life, 
and,  when  that  is  reduced  below  a certain 
jioint,  all  vital  activity  ceases.  The  sun  is  the 
great  source  of  heat,  and  on  it  vegetables  and 
the  greater  number  of  tribes  of  animals  princi- 
pally depend.  There  are  certain  tribes  of  ani- 
mals, however,  especially  birds  and  mammals, 
which  possess  the  power  of  generating  heat 
within  themselves  to  such  a degree  as  to  ren- 
der their  vital  functions  almost  entirely  inde- 
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pendent  of  external  influences,  and  there  ia 
probably  no  species  that  can  exercise  this 
power  more  effectually,  and  through  a greater 
range  of  conditions,  than  man.  Judging  mere- 
ly from  our  sensations,  we  should  be  led  to 
conclude  that  our  bodies  undergo  very  consi- 
derable changes  of  temperature.  Such,  how- 
ever, has  been  proved  not  to  be  the  case. 
From  a series  of  114  observations  made  by  Dr 
John  Davy,  on  persons  of  different  ages  and 
sexes,  and  in  various  latitudes,  it  was  found 
that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  body  was 
100°,  in  a mean  atmospheric  temperature  of 
74° ; the  highest  temperature  of  the  body  being 
102°,  while  the  highest  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture was  82°,  and  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  body  96-5°,  while  the  lowest  temperature  of 
the  air  was  60°.  The  mean  age  of  all  the  indi- 
viduals was  27.  In  favourable  circumstances, 
the  tempei-ature  of  infants  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  adults  ; but,  in  their  power  of  re- 
sisting the  depressing  influence  of  external 
cold,  the  former  are  much  inferior  to  the  latter. 
External  cold  reduces  the  temperature  of  the 
body  considerably,  especially  if  at  rest.  Thus 
Dr  Davy  found  the  temperature  of  his  own 
body  reduced,  on  an  average  of  four  observa- 
tions, to  96‘7°,  with  the  average  temperature 
of  the  surrounding  air  at  37°.  An  increase  of 
temperature  takes  place  after  exercise,  as  well 
as  after  a meal.  The  usual  temperature  of 
the  body  occasionally  undergoes  considerable 
change  in  disease,  from  106°  in  fever  to  67°  in 
cholera.  The  mean  temperature  of  birds  is 
rather  higher  than  that  of  mammals,  averag- 
ing about  108°,  while  mammals  average  about 
101°.  Animal  heat  arises  from  the  various 
changes  that  are  constantly  going  on  within 
the  bodies  of  the  animals.  Every  change  that 
takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the  organic  com- 
ponents of  the  body,  in  which  their  elements  en- 
ter into  new  combinations  with  oxygen,  is  neces- 
sarily a source  of  the  development  of  heat.  By 
the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  with 
the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  body,  a spe- 
cies of  combustion  takes  place,  and  heat  is 
evolved.  Hence  we  And  that  the  more  rapidly 
this  combustion  is  carried  on,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  heat  produced  ; and  hence  exercise 
increases  the  heat  of  the  body.  Some  have 
held  that  combustion  was  not  sufiicient  to  ac- 
count for  the  total  amount  of  heat  generated  in 
a living  body  ; but  the  most  recent  authoidties 
are  now  generally  agreed  that  such  is  the  case, 
especially  when  we  take  into  account  the  small 
quantities  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  which 
also  undergo  oxidation  within  the  system. 
But,  while  a low  degree  of  heat  destroys  vital 
activity,  not  less  destructive  to  it  is  a high 
degree  of  heat.  By  a wise  provision,  there- 
fore, the  body  has  the  power  of  maintaining 
itself  in  a moderate  state  of  heat,  even  when 
surrounded  by  a very  hot  medium.  Thus 
Banks,  Blagden,  and  Fordyce,  exposed  them- 
selves to  a heat  of  nearly  260°,  and  found  that 
their  bodies  had  preserved  nearly  their  own 
temperature.  This  is  owing  to  the  cutaneous 
and  pulmonary  evaporation  which  takes  place. 
Animals  placed  in  a hot  atmosphere  so  satu- 
rated with  humidity  that  no  evaporation  could 
take  place,  could  not  support  heat  but  little 
greater  than  their  own  without  perishing. 

Animal  Kingdom. — This  term  is  commonly 
applied  to  one  of  the  three  primary  divisions  of 
Nature,  the  other  two  being  called  respectively 
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the  Vegetable  Jcingdom  and  the  Mineral  Tcing- 
dom.  All  organised  beings  are  included  in'the 
first  and  second,  and  all  inorganic  bodies  in 
the  third  division.  This  an-angement  of  na- 
tural objects  into  three  great  departments  is 
very  ancient;  indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  classi- 
fications devised  by  the  human  mind.  The 
general  differences  between  animals,  plants, 
and  minerals  are  so  striking,  that  they  could 
not  long  have  escaped  the  attention  of  wonder- 
ing and  thoughtful  man.  With  the  increase  of 
knowledge,  however,  the  line  of  demarcation 
between ‘the  two  organic  kingdoms  has  gi-a- 
dually  been  obliterated ; and  at  the  present 
time  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  a character  by 
which  an  animal  may  at  once  be  distinguished 
from  a plant.  The  mineral  kingdom  can  easily 
be  defined,  as  no  inorganic  body  has  the  charac- 
ters which  we  may  recognise  in  any  organised 
being.  A plant  or  an  animal,  however  lowly, 
may  be  distinguished  from  a mineral  by  its 
cellular  structure.  All  its  parts  originate  in 
and  are  formed  out  of  cells  {see  Cell  ;)  and 
each  part  so  produced  is  dependent  on  the 
others.  A mineral  body  is  merely  an  aggre- 
gate of  homogeneous  particles,  and  it  has  no 
special  parts  or  organs.  Again,  a plant  or 
animal  exists  as  an  individual  being  for  a cer- 
tain time,  and  has  the  power  of  producing 
other  beings  to  take  its  place  when  that  time 
has  expired.  A mineral,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  no  definite  period  of  existence,  but  will 
remain  unchanged  as  long  as  it  is  not  acted 
upon  by  external  forces  sufficiently  powerful  to 
overcome  the  cohesion  of  its  particles.  The 
distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  though 
evident  enough  when  we  regard  those  which 
are  highly  organised,  is  scarcely  perceptible 
when  we  compare  the  lowest  links  of  each 
chain  of  life.  Indeed,  many  unpretending 
forms  of  life  seem  to  occupy  neutral  ground, 
and  may  be  claimed  by  the  botanist  and  zoolo- 
gist with  equal  right.  Aristotle  was  the  first 
naturalist  who  sought  a distinction  between 
plants  and  animals  ; and,  in  stating  that  an 
animal  possessed  a mouth  while  a plant  had  no 
such  organ,  he  gave,  perhaps,  the  simplest  and 
most  generally  applicable  definition  that  exists. 
The  microscope  has,  however,  quite  upset  the 
notion  that  the  mouth  is  a necessary  part  of 
an  animal.  Linnaeus  attempted  to  define  the 
three  kingdoms  by  the  following  dictum  : — 
“ Minerals  grow;  plants  grow  and  live  ; ani- 
mals grow,  live,  and  feel.”  To  apply  this  de- 
finition, we  must  first  define  life  and  feeling  ; 
and  this  cannot  be  done  in  such  a way  as  to 
elTcct  the  object  of  the  naturalist.  Cuvier 
thought  the  possession  of  a stomach  a suffi- 
cient distinction  for  the  animal  kingdom ; 
but,  since  his  time,  we  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  numerous  microscopic  creatures 
that  have  no  special  receptacles  for  food. 
Until  very  lately,  chemic.al  distinctions  were 
much  relied  upon,  as  it  was  believed  that  the 
Iirescnce  of  cellulose  {see  this  word)  or  of 
starch  was  a certain  chanictcristic  of  a ])lant. 
This  belief  has,  however,  been  ])rovcd  to  be 
erroneous  by  the  discovery  of  tliesc  common 
vegetable  constituents  in  the  tissues  of  animals. 
'I'hough  we  cannot  give  any  absolute  rule  for 
distinguishing  an  animal  from  a plant,  we  can 
lioint  to  many  striking  dilVcrenccs  between  the 
two  kingiloms,  when  we  consider  the  functions 
performed  by  the  members  of  each  taken  col- 
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lectively.  It  is  only  in  comparing  particular 
individuals  that  we  encounter  difficulties.  In 
a general  sense,  animals  consume  organic 
matter  derived  directly  or  indirectly  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  while  plants  obtain  their 
nourishment  from  the  mineral  kingdom. 
Animals,  by  the  process  of  respiration,  absorb 
oxygen  and  breathe  out  carbonic-acid  gas  ; 
while  plants  take  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere and  eliminate  oxygen.  Thus  the 
great  functions  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
antagonistic,  and  between  them  the  circulation 
of  matter  is  constantly  kept  up.  Other  charac- 
ters of  a more  evident  kind  may  be  given,  by 
which  animalfi  may  generally  be  distinguished 
from  plants.  Thus  animals  have  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  wander  about  in  search 
of  food,  which  they  digest  in  internal  cavities 
or  stomachs.  Plants,  on  the  contrary,  are 
stationary,  and  absorb  the  substances  by  which 
they  are  nourished  through  their  external  sur- 
faces. These  characters,  as  we  have  before 
stated,  are  not  absolute  marks  of  distinction  ; 
for  there  are  many  animals  that  pass  their 
existence  in  fixed  positions,  and  many  that  are 
stomachless ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  plants  which  move  from  place  to 
place,  as  if  gifted  with  volition. 

In  studying  zoology, — that  part  of  natural 
history  [which  treats  of  the  structure,  habits, 
and  habitations  of  all  animals,  from  man 
to  the  humblest  animalcule, — we  find  that  a 
general  plan  or  system  underlies  the  innumer- 
able diversiform  beings  included  in  the  first 
kingdom  of  nature.  To  discover  this  plan  has 
always  been  the  highest  object  of  the  scientific 
naturalist,  and  the  many  beautiful  schemes  of 
classification  which  have  been  devised,  are  the 
results  of  investigations  undertaken  with  this 
view.  A very  cursory  inspection  of  the  forms 
and  structui’es  of  the  different  tribes  of  animals 
which  are  constantly  presenting  themselves  to 
our  notice,  might  satisfy  us,  that  amongst  all 
there  are  resemblances  and  differences ; be- 
tween some  the  similarity  being  the  prevailing 
feature,  whilst  between  others  the  diffei*ences 
are  most  obvious.  In  a crude  shape,  zoological 
classification  must  have  been  employed  by  the 
earliest  human  inhabitants  of  the  globe.  The 
first  observers  of  nature  must  have  seen  that 
animals  could  be  placed  in  natural  groups,  as 
the  distinctions  between  quadrupeds,  birds, 
fishes,  and  insects,  are  very  obvious.  Minor 
divisions  must  also  have  been  made  at  a very 
early  period ; for  instance,  the  division  of 
beasts  into  herbivorous  and  carnivorous  groups, 
and  of  birds  into  granivorous  and  carnivorous. 
Until  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who  has  justly  been 
termed  the  father  of  natural  history,  zoological 
classification  was  based  upon  obvious  external 
characters,  and  was  necessarily  very  imperfect. 
Aristotle’s  system  was  the  first  founded  on  the 
only  sure  basis — the  organisation  or  jihysio- 
logical  character  of  each  animal.  His  method 
has  been  followed  by  all  his  successors,  but  wo 
need  scarcely  say  that  his  classification  no 
longer  holds  a place  in  zoology.  Itetwei'n  Uh' 
systems  of  Aristotle  and  Linmeu.s,  those  of 
Allian,  I’liny,  Athemeus,  Albertus  Magnus, 
llelon,  (Jesner,  Aldrovamlu.s,  .lohnston,  Kay, 
and  Kufi'on,  were  snccessively  introduced  ; but 
as  all  these  have  long  since  been  discarded, 
we  need  not  consider  their  resiiectivo  merits. 
I’.y  hinmeus  the  animal  kingdom  wasarrangi-d 
in  si.xgru'd  c'asses  ; namely,  Mammalia  (.-nek- 
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lers),  Birds,  Amphibia  (reptiles,)  Fishes,  In- 
sects, Vermes  (worms.)  The  primary  distinc- 
tions between  these  classes  are  given  in  the 
following  table : — 


Heart  bilocu-  (Viviparous  (pro- 
tieau  niiocu-  | young 


lar  (having  two 
cells.)  Blood 
warm,  red. 


Mam- 

malia. 


alive) 

[Oviparous  (pro-)  ^ 
duemg  eggs)...  J 


Heartunilocu-  ( Arbitrary  lungs  ...Amphi- 


lar  (one  celled.) 
Blood  cold,  red. 


hia. 

External  gills Fishes. 


Heart  unilocu-  (With  antennas Insects. 

lar.  Circulating  ■< 

fluid  cold,  white.  (With  tentacula Vermes. 


The  Linnaean  system  gave  place  to  that  of 
Cuvier,  which  is  now  followed  so  far  as  it 
agrees  with  recent  discoveries.  By  Cuvier  the 
animal  kingdom  was  divided  into  four  sub- 
kingdoms— Vertebrata,  Mollusca,  Articulata, 
and  Eadiata.  Recent  authorities  have,  how- 
ever, divided  it  into  five  sub-kingdoms,  by 
splitting  the  Radiatainto  two,  and  rearranging 
some  of  its  constituents.  The  distinguishing- 
characters  of  Cuvier’s  great  divisions  may  be 
thus  stated : — 

Vertebrata. — The  animals  of  this  sub-king- 
dom are  characterised  by  the  presence  of  a back- 
bone and  bony  skeleton.  The  blood  is  red, 
the  heart  muscular,  and  the  mouth  is  furnished 
with  two  jaws,  placed  one  either  before  or 
above  the  other.  They  have  distinct  organs 
of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell,  situated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  face,  and  they  have  never  more 
than  four  limbs.  The  sexes  are  always  dis- 
tinct. In  the  nervous  system  we  distinguish 
two  great  centres  of  power,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord. 

In  the  other  three  sub-kingdoms,  which  may 
be  grouped  together  under  the  general  head  of 
Invertebrata,  we  place  all  animals  void  of 
backbone  and  bony  skeleton. 

Mollusca. — The  animals  belonging  to  this 
gi’eat  group  have  no  internal  skeleton,  the 
muscles  being  attached  only  to  the  skin,  which 
constitutes  a soft  contractile  envelope.  The 
nervous  system  is  contained  within  this  general 
envelope,  together  with  the  viscera,  and  is 
composed  of  several  scattered  masses  con- 
nected by  nervous  filaments.  Of  the  four 
senses,  only  those  of  taste  and  vision  can  be 
distinguished,  and  the  latter  sense  is  frequently 
wanting.  Snails,  slugs,  oysters,  and  mussels, 
are  molluscous  animals. 

Articulata. — The  nervous  system  of  the  third 
type  of  animal  life  consists  of  two  long  cords 
running  longitudinally  through  the  abdomen, 
dilated  at  intervals  into  knots,  or  ganglia. 
The  organs  of  taste  and  vision  are  usually  well 
developed.  The  envelope  of  the  trunk  is  di- 
vided by  transverse  folds  into  a certain  num- 
ber of  rings,  to  the  interior  of  which  the 
muscles  are  attached.  The  trunk  often  bears 
on  its  sides  articulated  limbs,  but  is  frequently 
unfurnished  with  them.  Worms  and  insects 
are  included  in  this  sub-kingdom. 

Eadiata. — In  the  radiate  type  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion,  instead  of  being  arranged 
.symmetrically  on  two  sides  of  an  axis,  are  dis- 
posed in  rays  round  a centre.  There  is  no 
very  distinct  nervous  system,  nor  are  there 
any  organs  of  particular  senses.  This  sub- 
kingdom embraces  all  those  animals  known  as 
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zoophytes,  the  star-fishes,  and  other  lowly 
forms  of  life. 

The  following  classification  is  taken  from 
that  given  by  Mr  Jukes,  in  his  “Manual  of 
G-eology,”  and  which  was  supplied  to  him  by 
Professor  Huxley.  The  classification  of  the 
mammalia  is  that  recently  devised  by  Profes- 
sor Owen.  In  examining  this  comprehensive 
scheme,  the  student  must  be  guarded  against 
taking  the  arrangementas  strictly  a linear  one. 
The  highest  animals  are  doubtless  placed  first, 
and  the  lowest  last,  and  this  idea  of  subordina- 
tion runs  throughout ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
carry  it  out  accurately  in  detail,  since  many  of 
the  orders  should  be  arranged  side  by  side,  or, 
still  more  properly,  in  circles,  in  order  strictly 
to  express  their  mutual  relations  : — 

Sub-Kingdom— -VERTEBRATA. 

Class  I. — Mammalia. 

Sub-Class— PZacewfaZfa. 


Orders.  Examples. 

Bimana Man. 

Quadrumana. 

Catarhini Old-world  monkeys. 

Platyrhini American  monkeys. 

Strepsirhini......  Lemurs. 

Carnivora. 

Digitigrada Lion,  wolf,  hyena,  weasel. 

Plantigrada Bear,  racoon,  badger. 

Pinnigrada Seal,  morse. 

Artiodactyla. 

Nonruminantia.  Hippopotamus,  pig. 

Ruminantia Camel,  stag,  sheep,  cow. 

Perissodactyla. 

Solipedia Horse. 

Pachydermata. . Rhinoceros,  hyrax,  tapir. 

Proboscidea Elephants. 

Sirenia Dugong,  manatee. 

Cetacea Whale,  porpoise. 

Cheiroptera. 

Frugivora Pteropus. 

Insectivora Bat,  -vampire. 

Insectivora Hedgehog,  shrew,  mole. 

Bruta,  or  Edentata...  Sloth, armadillo, ant-eatei‘. 

Rodentia Rat,  hare,  squirrel,  beaver, 

porcupine. 

Sub-Class — Implacentalia. 
Marsupialia Kangaroo,  wombat,  opos- 

sum. 

Monotremata Platypus,  echidna. 

Class  II. — Aves. 

Raptores Eagle,  hawk,  vulture,  owl. 

Scansores Woodpecker,  cuckoo,  par- 

rot. 

Passeres Thrush,  sparrow,  swallow, 

crow,  lark. 

Columbai Pigeon,  dove. 

Grallinae Fowl,  grouse,  partridge, 

turkey,  peacock. 

Cursores Ostrich,  emu,  apteryx, 

bustard. 

Grallatores Crane,heron, plover,  snipe 

Palmipedes Duck,  albatross,  gull,  puf- 

fin, pelican. 

Class  III.— Reptilia. 

Chelonia Turtle,  tortoise. 

Crocodilia Crocodile,  alligattr- 

Lacertilia Lizard. 

Ophidia Snakes. 
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Class  IV. — Amphibia. 

Orders.  Examples. 

Batrachia Frog,  toarl. 

Saurobatrachia Proteus,  siren. 

Ophiomorpha Ceilia  (blind-worm.) 

Class  V. — Pisces. 

Dipnoi Lepidosiren. 

Eiasmobranchii Shark,  ray. 

Ganoidei Sturgeon,  lepidosten. 

Teleostei Perch,  cod,  salmon. 

Marispobranchii Lamprey. 

Pharyngobranchii ...  Amphioxus. 


Shb-Kingdom— ANNULOSA. 

Class  I.— Insecta. 

Ilymenoptera Saw-fly,  ichneumon,  bee 

Coleoptera Beetles 

Ncuroptera Dragon-fly,  white  ant. 

Strepsiptera Stylops. 

Lepidoptera Butterfly,  moth. 

Dii)tera House-fly. 

OrLhoptei-a Cricket,  locust. 

Thysanoptera Thrips. 

Trichoptera Caddis-fly 

Dermaptera Earwig. 

Thysanoptera Thrips. 

Ilomoptera Frog-hopper. 

Heteroptera Greater  scorpia. 

Aptera  Aphani Flea. 

Class  II. — Myriapoda. 

Chilopoda Centepede. 

Chilognatha Millipede. 

Class  III. — Arachnida. 

Pulmonata Scorpion. 

Amphipneusta Spiders. 

Trachearia Acarus. 

Pycnogonida Pycnogonum. 

Class  IV.— Crustacea. 

Podophthalmia Lobster,  crab. 

Edriophthalmia Isopods,  amphipods,  lae- 

modipods. 

Branchipoda Phyllopoda,daphnia,apus. 

Copepoda Cyclops,  suctorial  Crus- 

tacea. 

Ostracoda Cythere,  cypris. 

Cirripedia Barnacles. 

Xiphosura King-crab. 

Class  V.— Annulata. 

Polychajta Nereis,  serpula,  lob-worm. 

Oligochaeta Earth-worm. 

Discophora Leech. 

Tardigrada Arctiscon. 

Sagittida Sagitta. 

Class  VI. — SCOLEOIDA. 

Trcmatoda Fluke. 

Taeniada Tape-worm. 

Acanthoccphala Ecliinorhyiichus. 

Ncinatoidea Tliread-worin. 

Gordiacea Hair-worm. 

Turbellaria Planaria. 

llotifera llotifcr,  brachionus,  la- 

cinularia. 

Class  VII. — EcniNonuRMATA. 

Holothuridic Sea-cucumber,  trepaug. 

Echinidca Sea-urchin. 

Ophiuridaj Sand-sUr. 
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Orders.  Examples. 

Asteridea Star-fish. 

Crinoidea Feather-stai’,  stone-lily. 


Sub-Kingdom— MOLLUSC  A. 
Class  I.— Cephalophora. 


Dibranchiata Squid,  ai-gonaut,  poulx)e. 

Tetrabranchiata Nautilus. 

Pulmonata Snail,  slug. 

Pteropoda Clio,  carinaria. 


Gasteropoda  dicecia,  Whelk,  periwinkle,  lira, 
or  Prosobranchiata.  pet,  cowry. 

Gasteropoda  monoe-  Tornatella,  bulla,  doris. 
cia,  or  Opistho- 
branchiata 

Class  II.— Conchifera. 

Lamellibranchiata,  Cockle,  mussel,  oyster, 
or  Acephala.  venus,  and  all  ordinary 

bivalve  shells. 

Class  III.— Molluscoidea. 

Brachiopoda,  or  Pal-  Lamp-shell,  crania,  orbi- 
liobranchiata.  cula,  lingula. 

Polyzoa,  or  Bryozoa  Flustra,  eschara,  retepora. 

Ascidioida,  or  Tuni-  Ascidia,  botryllus,  salpa. 
cata. 

Sub-Kingdom— COELENTERATA. 

Class  I. — Actinizoa. 


Alcyonaria" Alcyonium. 

Zoantharia Sea-anemone,  six-starred 

coral,  beroe. 

Class  II.— Hydrozoa. 

Lucernaroida Sertularia,  and  similar 

zoophytes. 

Hydroida Medusa,  hydra. 


Sub-Kingdom. — PROTOZOA. 
Class  I.— Stomatoda. 


Noctilucida Noctiluca. 

Infusoria Paramoecium,  vorticella. 

Class  II.  — Astomata. 

Spongiadse Sponge. 

Foraminifera Ilotalia,  nodosaria. 

Thalassicolidm Sphmrozoum,  thalassi- 

cola. 

Gregarinidm Gregarina. 


For  an  account  of  the  distribution  of  animals 
over  the  globe,  sea  Distribution  of  x\nimai.s 
and  Physical  Geography.  For  the  special 
distinctions  of  difl'crcnt  classes  of  animals,  re- 
fer to  each  of  the  names  given  in  the  above 
table. 

Animalcules,  dn-i-mdV-lcu-leas  (Lat.  ani- 
malculum,  a little  animal.)— This  is  a general 
term  for  animals  so  exceedingly  minute  that 
they  cannot  be  studied  without  the  aid  of  the 
micros''ope  ; such  as  the  species  of  Infusoria 
imd  Rotatoria.  (Nte  Infusoria,  Rotatoria) 

Animals,  Age  of.  (See  Age  of  Animals.) 

Annelida,  dn-?ie-L''-cta  (Lat.  annulus,  a ring; 
Gr.  eidos,  form),  inZool.,  adivisiou  ofanimiils 
of  the  worm  species,  first  ]iroposcd  for  distinct 
classification  by  Cuvier,  who  attached  such  im- 
portance to  the  fact  of  their  possessing  red 
blood,  that  he  placed  them  at  the  head  of  the 
articulate  scries,  above  the  crustaceas',  the 
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siiachnidas,  and  the  insects.  It  is,  however, 
generally  agreed  that  the  annelida  represent 
but  the  larval  condition  of  insects,  and  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  higher  in  organisation 
than  the  perfect  insect.  The  name  of  the  class 
is  derived  from  annulus,  a i-iug ; because  the 
animals  arranged  under  this  division  always 
have  their  bodies  formed  of  a great  number  of 
small  rings  as  in  the  earth-worm.  {See  Earth- 
worm.) For  the  most  part,  the  annelida  are 
ovipai-ous.  In  their  mode  of  life  there  is  little 
variety  : some  live  in  fresh,  others  in  salt 
water;  some,  like  the  hair-worm  {Gordius), 
are  amphibious.  The  body  is  divided  into  nu- 
merous segments,  marked  by  transverse  lines, 
and  generally  furnished  with  a series  of  bristly 
appendages,  which  serve  as  legs.  The  said 
bristles  are  usually  sharp,  and  sometimes  barb- 
ed, serving  not  only  to  attach  the  animals  to 
soft  substances,  and  to  hold  firmly  on  to  rocks 
and  other  solid  bodies,  but  to  aid  their  move- 
ments through  the  Avater. 

Annulata  Sedentaria,  dn'-nu-lai-ta  sed'- 
en-tair'-i-a,  a carnivorous  tribe  of  worm-like 
animals,  inhabiting  a tube-shaped  shell,  which 
they  never  quit.  They  are  usually  found  ad- 
hering to  marine  substances. 

Anoa,  dn'-o-a,  a ruminating  animal  of  Sum- 
atra, belonging  to  the  genus  Bubalus,  and  being 
therefore  one  of  the  buffaloes.  Though  small, 
it  is  very  fierce,  and  can  strike  powerfully  with 
the  straight  horns  Avhich  are  set  nearly  in  a line 
Avith  the  forehead.  It  is  mostly  found  on 
rocky  grounds. 

Anobium.  {See  Death-Watch.) 

Anodon,  dn'-od-on, a snake  of  Southern  Africa. 
The  teeth  are  very  minute,  but  their  place  is 
supplied  by  processes  from  the  hinder  vertebrm 
of  the  neck,  Avhich  pass  through  holes  in  the 
membrane  and  project  into  the  gullet.  They 
are  covered  with  enamel.  The  snake  feeds 
on  eggs. 

Anolius,  a-no'-U-us,  a genus  of  reptiles 
peculiar  to  America,  supplying  in  many  re- 
spects the  place  Avhich  the  chameleon  occupies 
in  the  old  Avorld.  The  colour  of  the  skin, 
especially  that  about  its  loose  baggy  throat, 
assumes  an  endless  succession  of  ever-varying 
hues,  as  the  animal  is  disturbed  by  love  or 
anger.  The  anolius,  hoAvever,  is  more  slen- 
derly built  than  the  chameleon,  and  more 
active  in  its  movements.  It  varies  from  seven 
or  eight  inches  to  a foot  in  length,  and  is  ex- 
tremely tame  and  harmless.  Its  food  consists 
of  flies  and  other  small  insects.  The  head  is 
long,  sti-aight,  and  flattened ; the  body  and 
tail  slender  ; and  both  ve  covered  Avith  small 
round  scales,  Avhich  give  the  skin  the  appear- 
ance of  fine  shagreen.  There  ai-e  several  spe- 
cies of  Anolius,  and  the  reptiles  belong  to  the 
family  of  Iguanidse. 

Anoplotherium,  dn'-o-plo-tlie'-ri-um,  (G-r.  a, 
without, o25Zo»,  weapon,  therion,  beast,)  in  Geol., 
a gen.  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  established  by 
Cuvier  from  bones  found  in  the  Paris  tertiai’ies. 
Several  species  have  been  determined,  the 
smallest  having  been  little  larger  than  a guinea- 
pig,  and  the  largest  about  the  size  of  a small 
ass.  From  the  situations  in  Avhich  their  re- 
mains have  been  discovered,  these  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  globe  appear  to  have  lived 
in  herds  in  swamps  and  marshes.  They  all 
had  slender  legs  and  feet,  Avith  but  two  toes, 
rs  in  the  ruminants,  and  Avcre  the  earliest 
bi-hoofed  animals  known  to  have  existed  on 
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the  earth.  In  some  the  tail  was  short  and 
thick,  and  was  probably  made  use  of  in  SAvim- 
ming ; in  others  it  Avas  short  and  slender. 
The  dentition  of  the  genus  appears  to  have 
been  very  peculiar,  each  jaAV  having  had  six 
incisors,  on  each  side  of  Avhich  Avas  a small 
canine,  and  behind  these,  Avithout  leaving  any 
interval,  seven  molars,  resembling  those  of 
the  rhinoceros.  The  common  anoplothere  {A. 
commune)  has  been  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
small  natural  family, — the  Anoplotheridce, — 
Avhich  appear  to  form  a connecting  link  be- 
tAveen  the  pachyderms,  or  thick-skinned  mam- 
malia, and  the  ruminants.  Cuvier,  in  describ- 
ing this  typical  species,  showed  that  in  one 
respect  it  stood  between  the  rhinoceros  and 
horse,  and  in  another,  betAveen  the  hippo- 
potamus and  camel.  The  restorations  of  the 
anoplotheres  and  other  ancient  animals,  by 
this  great  comparative  anatomist,  from  the 
mutilated  remains  found  in  the  gypsum-beds 
near  Paris,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  splendid  achievements  of  palaeontology. 
The  name  Anoplotherium,  Avhich  signifies 
“weaponless  beast,”  was  given  to  the  genus 
from  the  fact  that  all  the  species  seem  to  have 
been  destitute  of  organs  of  defence,  as  tusks, 
claAA'S,  or  horns. 

Angus,  d'-no-us,  a genus  of  Terns.  The 
common  Noddy  is  an  example  of  this  genus. 

Anoplura,  dn-o-plu’-ra,  a fam.  of  insects, 
in  Avhich  are  comprehended  the  Aplera  of 
Linnaeus  and  the  many  varieties  of  Pediculus, 
{see  Pediculus,)  as  well  as  the  parasitic  insects 
of  other  Avriters.  About  500  different  forms  of 
Anoplura,  all  of  them  parasitic— all  of  them 
bearing  a close  resemblance  to  the  human 
parasite,  the  louse — have  been  described.  As 
a rule,  only  one  species  of  anoplura  attacks  a 
single  species  of  animal ; but  in  animals  and 
gulls  as  many  as  five  different  species  have 
been  discovered. — Ref.  Denny’s  Anoplura 
Britannica. 

Anseres,  dn'-se-recs,  (Lat.  anser,  a goose,) 
an  order  of  birds  thus  characterised : — A 
smooth  beak,  covered  Avith  skin,  gibbous  at 
the  base,  and  broader  at  the  point ; feet  formed 
for  swimming,  having  palmated  toes,  connected 
by  a membrane  ; the  legs  thick  and  short ; the 
body  bulky,  plump,  and  downy.  Food— fishes, 
frogs,  aquatic  plants,  &c.  {See  Goose.) 

Ant,  ant,  a well-known  family  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  which  from  the  A'ery  earliest 
period  of  the  world’s  history  have  attracted 
attention  on  account  of  their  social  and  in- 
dustrious habits,  their  love  of  order  and  sub- 
ordination, and  unremitting  economy.  Al- 
though so  small,  their  muscular  strength  is 
extraordinary,  and  they  Avill  carry  loads  at 
least  ten  times  their  OAvn  Aveight,  displaying 
meanAvhile  considerable  activity.  They  have 
a triangular  head  ; the  antenme  are  geniculate 
or  elbowed  ; the  jaAvs  strong ; the  ligula,  or 
loAver  lip,  small,  rouiided,  or  spoon-like ; the 
thorax  compressed  at  the  sides  ; the  abdomen 
nearly  oval,  the  pedicle  Avhich  joins  it  to  the 
thorax  forming  in  some  kinds  a single  and  in 
some  a double  scale  or  knot.  A community 
of  ants,  whatever  the  species  may  be,  consists 
of  males,  Avhich  have  always  four  Avings  ; of 
females,  much  larger  in  size  than  the  males, 
Avhich  only  possess  Avings  during  the  pairing 
season  ; and  of  a sort  of  barren  females,  Avhich 
have  been  variously  termed  neuters,  Avorkers, 
or  nursc-auts,  and  Avbich.  so  far  as  is  known, 
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have  never  been  observed  to  have  wings  in  any 
stage  of  their  existence.  The  nests  of  ants 
are  differently  constructed  in  the  different 
species  ; all,  however,  are  very  curiously  and 
regularly  arranged.  “If  an  ant-hill  be  exam- 
ined any  time  after  midsummer  up  to  the  close 
of  autumn,  there  may  be  seen  mixed  with  the 
wingless  workers  a number  of  both  males  and 
females  furnished  with  white  glistening  wings. 
These,  however,  are  neither  kings  nor  queens 
in  the  state,  at  least  so  far  as  freedom  of  action 
is  concerned  ; for  they  are  not  allowed  to  move 
without  a guai’d  of  workers  to  prevent  them 
leaving  the  boundaries ; and,  if  one  str-aggles 
away  unawares,  it  is  for  the  most  part  dragged 
back  by  the  vigilant  sentinels,  three  or  four 
of  whom  may  in  such  cases  be  seen  hauling 
along  a winged  deserter  by  the  wings  and 
limbs.  The  workers,  so  far  from  ever  facilitat- 
ing the  exit,  much  less  the  departure  of  the 
winged  ones,  more  particularly  the  females, 
guard  them  most  assiduously  in  order  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  are  only  forced  to  acquiesce  when 
the  winged  ones  become  too  numerous  to  be 
either  guarded  or  fed.  There  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a uniform  disposition  in  the  winged  ones 
to  desert  their  native  colony;  and,  as  they 
never  return  after  pairing,  it  would  soon  be- 
come depopulated  in  the  absence  of  females. 
The  actual  pairing  does  not  seem  to  take  place 
within  the  ant-hills ; and  we  have  observed 
scouts  posted  all  around,  ready  to  discover  and 
carry  back  to  the  colony  as  many  fertile  females 
as  they  could  meet  with.  Nay,  we  are  quite 
certain  that  whole  colonies  have  thus  been 
dispersed ; and,  when  they  did  not  find  fertile 
females  near  their  encampment,  they  have 
gone  farther  and  farther*,  till  they  found  them  ; 
and,  if  they  had  gone  very  far,  never  returned, 
but  commenced  a number  of  new  establish- 
ments, according  to  their  convenience.  It  is 
pi'obable  that,  soon  after  pairing,  the  males 
die,  as  do  the  males  of  bees  and  other  insects  ; 
for,  as  the  workers  never  bring  any  of  them 
back  nor  take  any  notice  of  them  after  leaving 
the  ant-hill,  they  must  perish,  being  entirely 
defenceless,  and  destitute  both  of  a sting  and 
of  mandibles  to  provide  for  their  sustenance. 
It  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  that  all  ants 
at  a certain  age  acquired  wings,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  younger  Huber,  in  particular, 
by  means  of  his  artificial  formicaries,  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  wings  in  the  female, 
from  the  first  commencement  till  he  saw  them 
stripped  off  and  laid  aside  like  cast  clothes.” — 
(Broderip.)  The  eggs  of  ants  are  so  small  as 
to  be  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Con- 
trary to  what  takes  place  in  most  insects,  the 
eggs  when  laid  are  not  glued  to  any  fixed  place, 
but  are  dropped  at  random  by  the  mother  in 
her  progress  through  the  nest,  and  carefully 
collected  by  the  workers,  several  of  whom 
sedulously  attend  her  during  her  ])eriod  of 
laying.  The  collected  eggs  are  taken  to  the 
various  apartments  of  the  nest  adapted  for  tlie 
purpose,  and  there  left  for  hatching.  Heat 
being  indispensable,  the  eggs  are  placed  care- 
fully during  the  day  near  the  surface  of  the 
ant-hill,  but  so  sheltered  from  the  direct  in- 
11  uence  of  the  sun,  as  to  ])revcnt  the  too  rapid 
evaporation  of  their  moisture.  As  night  ap- 
proaches, the  experienced  insects  to  whom  the 
care  of  tlie  precious  ova  is  entrusted,  remove 
the  eggs  to  warmer  quarters,  to  jtrevent  the 
escape  of  the  hcr.t  they  naturally  possess. 
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Nor  does  the  care  of  these  tender  nurses  cease 
when  the  little  ants  come  into  life.  At  night 
they  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  inner- 
most chambers  of  the  nest,  every  aperture 
being  closed  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  cold  air. 
But  as  soon  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  nest,  the  workers 
busily  commence  carrying  their  infants  to  the 
upper  chambers,  where,  close  under  the  roof, 
they  may  enjoy  the  genial  warmth.  Not  un- 
frequently,  they  even  place  them  for  a time  on 
the  outside  of  the  nest,  exposed  to  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  During  their  grubhood,  the 
little  creatures  are  fed  by  the  nurses,  or  by  the 
mother  herself,  by  a liquid  disgorged  from  the 
stomach.  When  the  grubs  are  full  grown, 
they  spin  cocoons  of  a membraneous  texture, 
and  of  a brownish-white  colour,  in  appearance 
not  unlike  barleycorns,  for  which,  indeed, 
they  were  mistaken  by  early  observers.  Hence, 
doubtless,  arose  the  belief  that  the  insect  laid 
up  a store  of  grain  in  the  summer  season,  to 
serve  for  its  support  in  the  winter.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  our  European  ants  are 
carnivorous  in  their  habits.  Says  the  Rev.  J. 
G-.  Wood,  “Ants  do  not,  as  has  been  frequently 
said,  lay  up  stores  of  corn  for  the  winter*,  for 
they  are  in  a state  of  torpidity  during  the  win- 
ter months,  and  require  no  food.  Moreover, 
an  ant  would  find  as  much  difficulty  in  eating 
and  digesting  a grain  of  corn  as  we  should  in 
devouring  a truss  of  straw.”  The  vegetable 
substance  which  ants  appear  chiefly  to  use  as 
food  is  sugar,  and  to  this,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  they  seem  to  be  guided  by  a very  acute 
sense  of  smell.  Honey-dew,  the  saccharine 
excrescence  of  the  aphides,  is  a favourite  food 
of  many  species.  Not  only  do  the  ants  climb 
plants  on  which  aphides  are  to  be  found,  but 
should  they  find  the  creature  and  not  his  sac- 
charine produce,  they  will,  with  their  antennae, 
pat  the  aphis  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen 
until  the  desired  drop  is  yielded,  and  then  pass 
on  to  another.  Linnaeus  quaintly  styles  the 
aphis  the  ant’s  milch-cow.  It  is  even  related 
that  the  ant  seems  to  regard  the  aphis  as  his 
particular  property,  and  is  prepared  to  do 
battle  to  the  death  with  any  other  ant  that 
seeks  to  dispute  its  title ; and  that  the  Aphis 
radicina,  which  dei*ives  its  food  from  the  roots 
of  grass  and  other  plants,  is  not  uncommonly 
taken  into  custody  by  the  yellow  ant,  (Formica 
Jlava,)  and  maintained  in  its  nest,  as  a farmer 
might  procure  a herd  of  cows  and  house  them 
in  his  shed.s.  That  these  stories  are  beyond 
dispute  is  not  insisted,  still,  when  the  wonder- 
ful instinct  of  the  ant  is  considered,  it  is  too 
much  to  reject  them  as  altogether  incredible. 
Indeed,  it  should  be  sufficient  to  find  Huber 
among  those  who  mention  this  farmer-like 
habit  of  the  ant,  to  entitle  the  statement  to 
serious  consideration.  The  habitations  of  ants 
are  very  curiously  constructed,  and  display 
great  ingenuity.  Houses  built  by  the  common 
wood-ant  (Formica  rufa)  are  sometimes  as 
large  as  a small  haycock.  'J'hcy  are  generally 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  some  large  tree  on  the 
bank  of  a stream;  such  a site  affording  them 
both  food  and  the  moisture  re<iuisite  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  ant-hill  is  of  a conicle 
shai)e,  and  composed  of  leaves,  scraps  of  wood, 
earth,  &c.  At  the  commencement  the  nest  is 
simply  an  excavation  made  in  the  earth  ; a 
number  of  the  labourers  wander  about  in  quest 
of  materials  suitable  for  the  superstructure, 
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others  carry  out  particles  of  earth  from  the 
interior,  which  are  replaced  by  the  bits  of 
wood  and  leaves  other  labourers  bring  in,  and 
Vv^hich  the  builders  properly  armnge.  Care  is 
taken  that  space  is  left  for  the  galleries  that 
lead  to  the  interior,  while  the  dome  contains 
a number  of  spacious  apartments  communicat- 
ing with  each  other  by  means  of  galleries 
similarly  constructed.  To  the  superficial  ob- 
server the  exterior  of  an  ant  colony  presents 
the  appearance  merely  of  a careless  heap,  the 
result  rather  of  chance  than  of  design.  Minute 
inspection,  however,  would  invariably  discover 
:t  to  be  the  very  perfection  of  architecture,  in 
which  the  attacks  of  enemies,  the  effect  of 
wind  and  flood,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  have 
been  thoroughly  provided  against  in  the  build- 
ing. “I  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  almost 
daily  a nest  of  red  ants,  of  which  a large  flat 
stone  formed  the  roof.  During  my  visits  for 
the  first  three  weeks,  scarcely  a drop  of  rain 
had  fallen,  and  the  nest  seemed  considerably 
injured  by  the  continued  falling  of  loose  earth, 
wliich  these  little  creatures,  with  amazing  in- 
dustry, removed  whenever  it  happened  that 
any  of  the  avenues  were  blocked  up.  No 
attempt  was  ever  made  towai’ds  reparation  ; 
but  what  was  my  surprise,  on  visiting  my  little 
friends  after  two  days'  heavy  rain,  to  find  that 
the  repairs  were  already  completed,  and  that 
the  upper  surface  of  their  habitation  presented 
as  smooth  an  appearance  as  if  a trowel  had 
been  passed  over  it.  Yet  all  their  work  they 
had  industriously  effected  by  kneading  with 
the  rain-water  the  loose  earth  into  a sort  of 
paste.  Prom  the  nest  being  situated  in  the 
midst  of  an  extensive  heath,  where  there  could 
be  no  supply  of  water,  and  from  its  remaining 
unrepaired  during  the  dry  weather,  it  amounts 
to  a full  conviction,  that  ants  employ  no  other 
cement  than  water  in  the  construction  of  their 
varied  habitations.  I have  often  been  sur- 
prised at  the  ingenuity  of  these  little  creatures 
in  availing  themselves  of  contiguous  blades  of 
grass,  stalks  of  corn,  &c.,  when  they  wish  to 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  abode.  As 
these  are  usually  met  with  in  the  erect  posi- 
tion, they  are  admirably  calculated  for  pillars  ; 
they  therefore  coat  them  over  with  a fine  paste 
of  earth,  giving  them,  by  additional  layers, 
the  solidity  they  judge  necessary  for  the  work 
on  which  they  are  engaged ; they  then  leave 
them  to  be  consolidated  by  the  wind,  and  after- 
wards spring  a number  of  arches  from  pillar  to 
pillar,  and  thus  form  an  extensive  saloon. 
Should  they  be  at  any  time  in  want  of  small 
apartments,  they  have  only  to  prepare  a quan- 
tity of  moistened  earth,  and  by  placing  this 
between  the  pillars,  and  carrying  it  up  to  the 
roof,  leaving  here  and  there  an  aperture  for 
entrance,  their  object  is  completely  attained.” 
— (Dr  J.  R.  Johnson.)  Ants  are  very  pugna- 
cious, and  many  dreadful  battles  take  place 
among  them.  Party  meets  party,  and  after 
the  fray  may  be  found  limbless  trunks,  and 
trunkless  heads,  and  combatants  fast  locked 
in  each  other’s  embrace,  and  quite  dead.  More 
extraordinary  than  all,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  some  species  of  ants  go  on  regular  forays 
to  carry  oil'  tlie  eggs  and  grubs  of  other  species, 
which  they  carry  into  captivity,  and  rear  as 
l)ond  ants  and  slaves  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
The  best  known  of  these  marauders  are  the 
Sanguinary  Ant  (Formica  sanguinea)  and  the 
Amazon  Ant,  (Formica  rufescens.)  It  has 
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been  noticed  as  a rather  singular  circumstance, 
that  in  both  cases  the  kidnappers  are  red  or 
pale-coloured  ants,  and  the  captives  jet  black. 
The  tyrants  march  forth  attended  by  scouts, 
and  when  the  unsuspecting  colony  of  negro 
ants  is  reached,  there  ensues  a tremendous 
fight,  in  which  the  negroes  are  certain  to  be 
worsted.  Thereupon,  the  conquerors  assail 
the  now  undefended  ant-hill,  rend  its  walls 
with  their  powerful  mandibles,  seize  the  pupae 
in  their  mouths,  and  march  home  again  in 
triumph.  The  slaves  are  not  ill-treated,  but 
live  as  do  human  slaves,  the  only  reward  for 
the  labour  of  their  lives,  being  such  food  and 
lodging  as  their  masters  please  to  bestow. — 
Ref.  Gould’s  English  Ants  ; the  works  of  Baron 
de  Geer,  Huber,  Latreille,  Kirby  and  Spence’s 
Entomology,  &c. 

Ant,  White,  in  Zool.,  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant fam.  of  the  Neuropterous  ord.,  chiefly 
confined  to  the  tropics,  where  they  perform  no 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  necessary  business 
of  removing  from  the  earth’s  surface  the  carrion 
that  cumbers  it.  Their  right  name  is  Termite. 
Like  the  common  ant,  the  white  ants  live  in 
communities,  and  are,  like  them,  omnivorous. 
Like  the  familiar  “little  brown  ant,”  too,  the 
white  ti-opical  insect  is,  at  a certain  period  of 
its  existence,  furnished  with  wings  to  expedite 
its  emigration.  At  no  time,  however,  does  the 
general  form  of  the  two  insects  agree.  The 
antenme  of  the. white  ants  are  thread-shaped, 
and  composed  of  about  twenty  joints,  and  the 
eyes  are  rather  small,  but  prominent ; the 
body  is  depressed,  and  the  mouth  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  Orthoptera,  with  the  four-cleft 
lower  lip,  the  wings  slightly  transparent,  and 
the  legs  short.  As  destroyers  they  certainly 
deserve  place  next  to  the  locusts.  Should  they 
attack  a building,  composed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wood,  it  is  doomed  ; — truly,  when  they  leave 
it,  as  being  of  no  further  use  to  them,  it  will 
not  have  altered  much  in  appearance  ; but  exa- 
mination will  discover  the  substantial  beams 
to  be  mere  shells,  and  the  pillars  as  hollow 
and  unstable  as  reeds.  Your  gun  that  hangs 
against  the  wall  will  drop  barrel  from  stock  at 
the  slightest  handling,  and  your  sword  show 
itself  naked,  through  its  leather  sheath  being 
eaten  up.  Nothing  is  safe  from  the  white 
ant’s  insatiable  appetite.  Their  tactics  in 
attacking  a building  are  very  peculiar.  While 
some  of  them  are  busy  gutting  the  timbers 
that  support  it,  others  ascend  from  them,  en- 
tering a rafter  or  some  other  part  of  the  roof, 
in  search,  as  it  would  seem,  of  the  thatch, 
which  they  appear  to  relish  more  than  any 
other  portion  of  a house.  If  they  find  it,  they 
bring  up  wet  clay,  and  build  galleries  through 
the  roof  in  various  directions  as  long  as  it  will 
support  them.  In  this  manner  a wooden 
house  is  speedily  destroyed,  and  all  that  is 
contained  in  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  subjected 
to  their  ravages.  “In  carrying  on  this  busi- 
ness, they  sometimes  find,  by  some  means  or 
other,  that  the  post  has  a certain  weight  to 
support,  and  then,  if  it  is  a convenient  track 
to  tlie  roof,  or  is  itself  a kind  of  wood  agreeable 
to  them,  they  bring  their  mortar,  and  as  fast 
as  they  take  away  the  wood  replace  the  va- 
cancy with  that  material,  which  they  work  to- 
gether more  closely  and  compactly  than  human 
art  could  ram  it.  Hence,  when  the  house  is 
taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  examine  if  any  of 
the  parts  are  fit  to  be  used  again,  those  ma^a 
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of  the  softer  sorts  of  wood  are  often  found  to 
be  mere  shells ; and  almost  all  of  them  are 
transformed  from  wood  to  clay,  as  solid  and  as 
hard  as  many  kinds  of  stone  used  for  building 
purposes.” — (Smeathman’s  Account  of  the  Ter- 
mites of  Africa.)  It  is  of  this  “mortar” — 
earth  or  sand  agglutinated  together — that  are 
built  those  wonderful  edifices  known  as  ant- 
hills. When  Dr  Livingstone  was  engaged  in 
his  first  African  exploration  he  witnessed 
several  instances,  not  only  of  this  mysterious 
insect  architecture,  but  also  of  the  important 
part  they  play  in  the  scheme  of  nature.  He 
tells  us  that  the  country  between  Linyanti 
and  Seshella  is  fiat,  except  patches  elevated 
only  a few  feet  above  the  surrounding  level. 
“ There  are  also  many  mounds,  where  the 
gigantic  ant-hills  of  the  country  have  been 
situated,  or  still  appear.  These  mounds  are 
evidently  the  work  of  the  Termites.  No  one 
who  has  not  seen  these  gigantic  structures 
can  fancy  the  industry  of  these  little  labourers. 
They  seem  to  impart  fertility  to  the  soil  which 
has  once  passed  through  their  mouths  ; for 
the  Makolo  find  the  sides  of  the  ant-hills  the 
choice  spots  for  rearing  early  maize  and  to- 
bacco. In  the  parts  through  which  we  passed, 
the  mounds  were  generally  covered  with  wild 
date  trees.”  The  fecundity  of  the  female  of 
this  species  is  truly  wonderful.  She  and  her 
partner  are  incarcerated  in  a cell  by  the  neu- 
ters, and  are  there  regularly  supplied  with 
food  ; and,  after  impregnation,  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  ovaries,  her  abdomen  swells  to  the 
enormous,  size  of  nearly  two  thousand  times 
the  rest  of  her  body.  As  soon  as  she  begins  to 
lay  eggs,  they  are  conveyed  away  by  the  neu- 
ters to  the  prepared  cells,  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  magazines  of  provisions,  occupy 
the  interior  of  their  nests.  It  is  said  that  she 
lays  as  many  as  80,000  of  these  eggs  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  So  marvellous  a 
fecundity  would  speedily  overwhelm  the  earth, 
did  it  not  happen  that  comparatively  few  reach 
maturity,  and  that  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes 
devour  them  in  shoals.  The  true  ants,  how- 
evei',  are  their  worst  enemies,  and  prey  on 
them  with  the  most  savage  voracity,  especially 
at  the  period  of  their  swarming.  When  roast- 
ed they  are  said  to  be  palatable  as  food,  and  as 
such  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives.  A 
Dayeye  chief,  who  paid  a ceremonial  visit  to 
Dr  Livingstone’s  camp,  was  offered  some  bread 
and  apricot  jam.  “ Did  you  ever  eat  anything 
so  good?”  inquired  the  doctor.  “Ah!”  re- 
sponded the  chief,  “you  should  try  roast  white 
ants.” 

Antagonist  Muscles,  dn-tdg'-o-nist  (Hr.  anti, 
against,  agonistes,  a combatant,)  in  Anat.,  are 
those  muscles  which  act  in  opposition  to  each 
other  ; as  flexors  and  extensors,  abductors  and 
adductors. 

Ant-eater,  Great  {Myrmecophagajubata  of 
Linnaeus.) — This  curious  creature,  sometimes 
called  the  ant-bear,  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  of 
the  tropical  parts  of  South  America  east  of  the 
Andes.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  edentata,  mea- 
suring four  feet  and  a half  from  the  tip  of  the 
snout  to  the  root  of  the  tail ; while  the  hatter 
member  me.asures  nearly  three  feet  in  length. 
These,  at  least,  were  the  dimensions  of  the  full- 
grown  female  lately  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
The  head  of  the  great  ant-eater  is  extended  into 
a long  snout  covered  with  skin,  with  only  a very 
umall  oi)ening  at  the  tin  for  the  protrusion  of 
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the  tongue ; its  ears  are  very  minute ; its  lego, 
especially  the  anterior  ones,  very  stout  and 
strong,  and  armed  each  with  four  long  claws, 
which  turn  inwards  against  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
The  hind  feet  are  provided  with  a broad  sole, 
and  it  is  probably  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  animal  derives  its  occasional  name  of  ant- 
bear.  The  body  is  covered  with  bristly  hail', 
which,  on  the  tail,  grows  to  such  a length  as 
to  sweep  the  ground.  When  composing  itself 
for  sleep,  the  ant-eater  curls  its  body,  and  so 
enwraps  itself  in  its  bushy  tail,  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  a heap  of  withered  grass 
rather  than  a living  animal.  It  is  said  that 
the  animal  resorts  to  the  shelter  of  its  tail  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain,  and  that  the  Indians, 
on  overtaking  this  sort  of  game,  make  a rust- 
ling among  the  forest  foliage,  to  resemble  the 
pattering  of  rain ; whereon  the  ant-eater  hast- 
ens to  wrap  itself  in  its  tail,  rendering  it  an 
easy  matter  for  the  stealthy  savage  to  approach 
and  knock  it  on  the  head.  This  precaution  is 
not  unnecessary ; for,  despite  the  animal’s 
harmless  appearance,  it  has  a habit  of  sudden- 
ly rising,  bear-fashion,  and  clasping  its  assail- 
ant round  the  waist,  lacerating  him  fearfully 
with  its  powerful  claws.  The  natural  food  of 
the  ant-eater  is  the  white  ant  that  abounds  on 
the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  tropical  South 
America.  Assailing  the  nests  of  the  indus- 
trious little  insects  with  its  heavy-armed  fore- 
paws, it  puts  the  entire  colony  in  confusion, 
and  then  thrusting  amongst  them  its  nimble 
tongue,  capable  of  protrusion  to  the  extent  of 
a foot  and  a half,  withdraws  the  adherent  ants 
into  its  maw,  repeating  the  operation  till  they 
are  all  consumed,  or  the  ant-eater’s  appetite 
satisfied.  The  ant-eater’s  tongue  is  composed 
almost  solely  of  ring-like  muscles,  and  is  alto- 
gether worm-like  in  appearance.  The  surface 
is  endued  with  a viscous  matter,  to  which  the 
ants  and  termites  become  helplessly  attached 
at  the  slightest  contact.  Without  this  provi- 
dential arrangement,  the  animal  would  find 
subsistence  next  to  impossible,  as  its  mouth  is 
extremely  small,  and  it  possesses  no  teeth. 
The  latter  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  the 
edentata. 

Ant-Eater,  Porcupine.  (See  Echidna.) 

Ant  Thrush,  a bird  belonging  to  the 
thrushes,  and  inhabiting  America  and  parts 
of  the  Old  World.  The  short-tailed  ant  thrush 
(Pitta  hengalensis)  is  very  common  in  Bengal. 

Antechinus,  dnt-e-ki'-nus,  a genus  of  mar- 
supials found  in  Australia.  They  are  popularly 
known  as  pouched  mice,  and  are  very  elegant 
and  graceful.  Their  average  length  is  eight 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  occupies  three.  Tiic 
two  middle  incisors  are  equal  to  the  others  in 
size. 

Antelope,  dn'-te-lope,  (Lat.  antilope,)  a large 
group  of  ruminating  mammals,  comprising 
many  species ; and,  although  differing  in  many 
particulars,  agreeing  in  certain  important  cha- 
racteristics. These  are  princi])ally  as  follows  : — 
In  the  form  of  the  horns,  which  are  without 
angles  and  ridges,  as  in  the  sheep  and  go  it, 
but  of  a round  anil  annulatcd  nature.  E.xcept- 
ingin  this  particular,  the  horns  of  the  antelope 
genus  widely  differ  : while  those  of  one  species 
are  ])erfectly  straight,  another  will  exhibit 
curved  or  spiral  horns.  In  some  species  thej 
arc  peculiar  to  the  male  alone ; in  others,  the 
female  is  endowed  with  these  handsome  ap- 
pendages as  well  as  its  mate.  All  the  ante- 
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lopes  are  remarkable  for  their  delicate  sense  of 
smell.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  is  owing 
to  their  possession  of  “ lachrymal  sinuses,”  or 
“tear-pits,”  and  that  these  organs  communi- 
cate with  the  nostrils.  The  anatomy  of  the 
parts  fully  proves  that  this  theory  is  incorrect, 
and  that  there  is  no  internal  communication 
between  the  lachrymal  sinus  and  the  nose. 
Although  the  antelopes  are  not  the  only  ani- 
mals which  possess  sub-orbital  sinuses,  they 
are  the  only  members  of  the  hollow-horned 
family  that  exhibit  this  chamcter.  The  females 
are  furnished  with  two  and  sometimes  four 
teats,  and  the  period  of  gestation  varies  from 
five  to  eight  months.  One,  and  occasionally 
two,  are  brought  forth  at  a birth.  Prom  the 
most  remote  ages,  the  eyes  of  this  genus  have 
been  a peculiar  theme.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
name  of  the  gazelle,  dorcas,  is  derived  from  the 
verb  dericomai,  I see.  Even  the  English  name 
of  the  genus,  antelope,  is  a corruption  of  the 
term  antholops,  literally  “bright  eyes.”  We 
are,  moreover,  informed  by  Bochart,  that  the 
Scriptural  name,  tabitha,  is  derived  fi*om  tzebi, 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  gazelle,  which  alludes 
to  the  brightness  of  its  eyes.  The  same  image 
is  frequently  employed  by  Eastern  poets,  and 
also  by  our  modern  versifiers,  the  soft  and  sub- 
dued beauty  of  the  gazelle’s  eyes  often  being 
compared  to  those  of  the  timid  and  blushing 
maiden.  As  a rule,  the  hair  of  the  antelope  is 
smooth  and  short,  and  of  an  equal  length  ; but, 
in  some  species,  they  have  manes  on  the  neck 
and  shoulders ; others,  as  the  gnu,  are  pro- 
vided with  a beard  on  the  throat  and  chin. 
The  ears  are  long  and  pointed,  growing  in  the 
inside  of  which  are  long  white  hairs,  forming 
five  longitudinal  lines,  with  four  black  spaces 
between.  The  tails  are  short,  tufted  at  the 
extremity.  This  genus,  as  a rule,  is  gregarious, 
uniting  in  large  flocks  of  thousands ; but,  in 
some  instances,  spending  their  lives  in  solitary 
pairs.  When  associating  in  large  numbers, 
great  caution  is  taken  to  prevent  surprise,  and 
sentinels  are  constantly  kept  on  the  alert. 
Their  wariness  in  this  particular,  combined 
with  their  acute  sense  of  smell  and  sight, 
renders  them  somewhat  difficult  game,  task- 
ing the  patience  and  temper  of  the  hunter  to 
the  fullest  extent.  The  hunting-grounds  of 
Africa  contain  the  largest  number  of  these  ani- 
mals ; Asia  furnishes  several  species ; Europe 
supplies  but  a small  quota ; and  the  gigantic 
extent  of  pasture-land  in  the  New  World  can 
boast  of  but  a single  species.  Australia  and 
Madagascar  are  totally  destitute  of  antelopes, 
as  of  all  indigenous  ruminants.  With  regard 
to  the  habitat  of  the  antelope,  it  is  far  from  a 
uniform  nature ; the  general  characteristics 
are  as  variable  as  the  structure  of  the  animals. 
While  some  species  delight  in  the  parched  and 
arid  desert,  feeding  upon  such  bulbous  plants 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  affords,  others  find  a 
home  on  the  open  plains,  on  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  or  karroos  of  Southern  Africa. 
Another  species  prefers  the  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, and  exhibits  all  the  ease  and  agility  of 
the  wild  goat  in  their  rocky  home.  The  dense 
and  mighty  forests  of  tropical  Africa  provide  a 
home  for  some  other  species.  The  whole  of 
the  antelopes  were  at  one  time  included  under 
the  general  head  Antilopece.  Modern  disco- 
veries have  so  largely  augmented  the  group, 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  class  them  into 
subdivisions,  as  follows  : — 1.  True  antelopes ; 
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2.  bush  antelopes  ; 3.  capriform  (or  goat-like) 
antelopes  ; 4.  bovine  (or  ox-hke)  antelopes. 
The  two  great  divisions  into  which  they  are 
divided  are,  the  antelopes  of  the  field  and  the 
antelope  of  the  desert.  They  are  principally 
distinguished  in  the  former  by  the  absence  of 
hair  on  the  nostrils,  whilst  the  same  organs  of 
the  latter  division  are  covered  within  with  hair 
or  bristles.  It  is  true,  the  subdivisions  have 
been  quadrupled  by  modern  zoologists  : but,  as 
an  eminent  authority  remarks,  “the  genus 
antelope  has  become  a kind  of  zoological  refuge 
for  the  destitute,  and  forms  an  incongruous  as- 
semblage of  all  the  hollow-horned  ruminants 
together.  So  diversified  are  its  forms,  and  so 
incongruous  its  materials,  that  it  presents  not 
a single  chai’acter  which  will  either  apply  to  all 
its  species,  or  suffice  to  differentiate  it  from 
conterminous  genera.”  The  antelopes  would 
appear  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the 
deer  and  the  goat.  In  the  peculiarity  of  never 
shedding  their  horns  they  resemble  the  goat ; 
on  the  other  hand,  their  fleetness,  the  colour 
and  texture  of  their  hair,  their  genei’al  struc- 
ture in  fact,  place  them  near  the  deer  tribe. 
The  general  colour  of  the  common  antelope  is 
brown  on  the  back,  and  white  under  the  belly, 
variegated  with  black  stripes.  With  regard  to 
the  size  of  the  antelope,  while  one  of  the 
largest  species  are  some  five  or  six  feet  in 
height,  there  is  a singular  little  variety, — the 
pigmy  antelope,  which  scarcely  measures  nine 
inches.  The  whole  tribe  amount  to  about 
eighty  species.  Antelope  flesh  forms  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  native’s  larder,  as  well 
as  affording  food  to  some  thousands  of  the  car- 
nivora. In  cases  of  severe  drought,  they  have 
been  known  to  sweep  down  on  the  cultivated 
fields  of  the  colonists  in  such  flocks  as  to  cause 
fearful  devastations. — Ref.  English  Cyclopcedia 
— Nat.  Hist. 

Antennarius.  See  Walking-Fish. 

Antenna:,  dn-ten'-ne,  (Lat.,  a yard-arm,)  in 
Ent.,  those,  slender  bodies  with  which  the 
heads  of  insects  are  furnished,  being  synony- 
mous with  what  are  called  feelers  or  horns. 
(See  Bee,  Insect,  &c.)  For  the  several  varie- 
ties of  antennm, — Ref  Kirby  and  Spence’s 
Introduction  to  Entomology. 

Anterior,  an-te'-ri-or,  before  either  in  time 
or  place.  In  Anat.  it  is  often  used  to  designate 
parts  which  are  situated  before  others,  and  is 
thus  opposed  to  posterior ; as,  the  anterior  lobes 
of  the  brain,  the  anterior  intercostal  nerve. 

Anthelix,  \dn-the' -lix,  (Gr.  antihelix,  fi-om 
anti,  opposite  to,  and  helix,  a spiral,)  in  Anat., 
is  an  eminence  on  the  cartilage  of  the  ear, 
situated  before,  or  more  properly  within,  the 
helix,  or  outer  circle  of  the  ear.  It  consists 
of  two  ridges  as  its  upper  part,  which  unite  as 
they  descend. 

Anthozoa,  dn'-tho-zo'-a,  (Gr.  anthos,  flower, 
zoon,  animal,)  a class  of  that  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  termed  zoophytes  (animal- 
flowers.)  The  anthozoa  are  divisible  into  three 
orders, — A.  hydroida,  A.  aster oida,  and  A. 
helianthoida.  These  so-called  animal-flowers 
apparently,  but  not  in  reality,  combine  the 
animal  and  vegetable  in  their  nature ; for  they 
possess  the  sense  of  touch,  the  power  of  volun- 
tary motion,  and  usually  feed  on  matters  which 
they  have  swallowed  or  sucked  in,  digesting 
them  in  an  internal  cavity ; thus  completely 
exhibiting  the  attributes  of  an  animal.  (See 
Aotimia  and  Zoophytes.) 
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Anthus,  a genus  of  birds  belonging  to  the 
family  Luscinidm.  They  inhabit  most  parts  of 
the  world,  and  are  popularly  called  pipits. 

Antidokcas.  (See  Sprtng-bok.) 

Antler,  dnt'-ler,  in  ZooL,  the  term  applied 
to  the  horn  of  the  Cervidce.  Until  the  deer  is 
a year  old,  nothing  but  a slight  protuberance 
marks  the  places  where  the  antlers  sprout. 
In  the  second  year  the  horn  appears,  and  is 
called  the  brow  antler;  the  next  year  it  has  a 
branch,  and  is  known  as  the  bay  antler  ; the 
fourth  year  it  has  two  branches,  and  is  a tray 
antler  ; the  fifth,  another  branch  and  a new 
name,  crockets  ; and  again,  at  the  sixth  year, 
when  the  antler  is  perfect,  and  is  called  a beam, 
antler.  The  deer’s  antlers  are  shed  in  the 
spring ; and,  considering  their  size  and  weight, 
are  renewed  in  an  astonishingly  short  time. 
A full-grown  stag’s  horn  probably  weighs 
twenty-four  pounds ; yet  this  large  mass  of 
true  bone  is  reproduced  in  about  ten  weeks. 
The  development  of  the  deer’s  antlers  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  sexual  system. 
(See  Deer.) 

Ant-Lion,  dnt'-U-on,  (Myrmeleonformicaleo,) 
(Gr.  murmex,  ant,  and  leon,  lion,)  an  insect 
of  the  ord.  Neuroptera,  celebrated  for  its  won- 
derful ingenuity  in  constructing  a pitfall  for 
the  destruction  of  its  prey.  As  soon  as  the 
young  larvae  are  hatched,  they  at  once  set 
about  providing  for  their  future  sustenance. 
This  is  effected  by  turning  round  and  round  in 
the  sand  till  a small  cavity  is  made,  which,  as 
the  animal  increases  in  size  and  strength, 
grows  broader  and  deeper.  At  the  bottom  of 
this  pit  the  ant-lion  patiently  remains,  till  some 
unsuspecting  insect,  arriving  at  the  edge  of 
the  trap,  thinks  there  can  be  no  harm  in  ex- 
ploring it.  The  sides  of  the  pit,  howevei*,  are 
so  arranged  as  to  afford  foothold  not  even  to 
the  tiniest  insect,  and  down  rolls  the  little  vic- 
tim into  the  trapper’s  clutches  ; or,  should  it 
manifest  any  intention  of  escaping,  a shower 
of  sand,  thrown  up  by  the  ant-lion,  at  once 
arrests  its  progress,  and  brings  him  tumbling 
to  the  bottom  again.  It  is  entirely  on  the 
juices  of  insects  that  this  voracious  creature 
lives.  The  empty  carcases  are  not  allowed  to 
encumber  his  abode.  As  soon  as  he  has  ex- 
hausted their  fluids,  he  balances  them  in  his 
strong  jaws,  and  tosses  them  out.  The  larva 
remains  in  this  condition  during  two  years  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  having  attained  its 
full  growth,  it  spins  a cocoon,  and  takes  the 
chrysalis  form.  Three  weeks  afterwards,  it 
emerges  a perfect  insect.  The  ant-lion  is, 
when  full-grown,  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  somewhat  resembles  the  dragon-fly.  It 
has  a very  large  abdomen  and  a very  small 
head,  which,  however,  is  furnished  with  a pair 
of  formidable  incurved  mandibles.  It  has  six 
legs,  but  is  incapable  of  rapid  locomotion,  and 
generally  moves  backwards.  The  perfect  in- 
sect deposits  its  eggs  in  dry  .sandy  situations, 
when  the  young  larvm,  immediately  after  being 
hatched,  begin,  as  we  have  seen,  to  exercise 
an  astonishing  instinct  in  luring  insects  to 
their  doom.  The  Myrmeleon  formicaleo  is  not 
found  in  England,  but  occurs  in  many  parts  of 
the  continent,  as  Prance,  Germany,  Bpain,  Ac. 

Aorta.  (See  Anatomy.) 

AooDAn,  dh-oo'-dad,  popular  name  of  Ammo- 
tragus  tragclelaphus,  one  of  the  large-horned 
sheep  of  California.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  “ Ilighorns,”  by  (he  heavy  mane 
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which  commences  at  the  throat,  and  falls  to 
the  knees.  This  appendage  is  much  smaller 
in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  aoudad 
is  known  by  several  names,  such  as  the  bearded 
sheep,  the  jaela,  the  fichtall,  and  the  mouflon 
a mauchettes.  The  colour  is  pale  dun.  It  is 
a lai’ge  and  handsome  animal,  being  about 
three  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and  it  is 
nearly  as  sure-footed  as  the  chamois,  this  pro- 
perty being  needed  in  the  rocky  localities 
which  it  frequents.  It  has  been  brought  to 
England,  where  it  has  thriven  well,  a whole 
family  having  resided  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens. The  male  was  a very  bad-tempered  ani- 
mal, charging  fiercely  at  any  one  who  entered 
his  enclosure. 

Apaloderma,  dp-al-o-der'-ma,  a genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  family  Trogonidm.  (See 
Trogons.) 

Ape,  aip,  a group  of  quadrumanous  (four- 
handed)  mammalia,  a class  of  animals  which, 
commonly  speaking,  are  divided  into  four  sec- 
tions : — Apes,  or  such  as  ai*e  destitute  of  a tail ; 
baboons,  or  such  as  have  muscular  bodies, 
elongated  muzzles,  and  whose  tails  are  usually 
short;  monkeys,  whose  tails  are  in  general 
long ; and  sapajous,  or  monkeys  with  prehen- 
sile tails,  which  can  at  pleasure  be  twisted 
round  any  object.  (See  Monkey.)  According, 
however,  to  the  scientific  zoological  definition, 
the  group  ape  comprehends  only  those  four- 
handed  mammals  whose  teeth  are  similar,  both 
in  number  and  form,  to  man’s,  and  which  have 
neither  tails  nor  cheek-pouches.  The  worship 
of  apes  and  monkeys  has  been  common  among 
pagan  nations  from  a period  of  remote  anti- 
quity, and  still  prevails  in  Japan  and  India, 
and  certain  parts  of  Africa.  An  ape’s  tooth, 
kept  in  a temple  at  Ceylon,  was  regarded  with 
peculiar  reverence,  and  immense  wealth  was 
accumulated  through  the  continual  offerings  of 
the  worshippers  ; but  the  temple  was  plundered 
and  the  tooth  carried  away  by  the  Portuguese, 
in  1554.  (For  a notice  of  the  most  remarkable 
apes,  see  Gorilla,  Orang-Outang,  Chim- 
panzee, &c.  ; for  an  account  of  species,  Ac., 
see  SiMiADAE,  Quadrumana.) 

Ape-Sea. — A popular  name  for  the  thresher 
shark,  alopias  vulpes.  It  is  also  called  the 
fox  shark. 

Apiianiptera,  df-an-’ip-terra,  an  order  of  in- 
sects, in  which  the  wings  are  reduced  to  four 
minute  scales.  The  fleas  belongs  to  this 
family. 

Aphids,  af-i-de,  (Gr.  aphis,  a vine-fretter.) 
— These  creatures,  commonly  known  as  plant- 
lice,  live  by  sucking  the  juices  of  plants,  upon 
which  they  may  be  seen  congregated  in  im- 
mense numbers.  When  attacked,  the  plant 
grows  sickly,  the  leaves  curl  up,  and  the  fruit 
of  the  plant,  if  not  utterly  destroyed,  is  certain 
to  be  seriously  impaired.  The  cultivation  of 
hops  is  notoriously  an  uncertain  business,  and 
this  uncertainty  may  in  great  mea.sure  he  attri- 
buted to  the  prevalence  of  the  hoi)-fly  (Aphis 
llumuli.)  So  great  are  their  devastations  in 
some  seasons,  that  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
upon  hops  has  varied  from  ,i‘15,000  to  ,fl4(i(),UOO  ; 
indicating,  of  course,  a i)roi)ortionaI  variation 
in  the  crop.  There  is  an  a])hi.s  that  jjartieularly 
affects  turni])s  and  cab))ages,  and  one  (Aphis 
vastator)  that  has  earned  for  itself  a wurld- 
wiile  fame, — though  it  is  doubtful  if  it  I'ver 
deserved  it,  as  a Idighter  of  potatoes.  Most 
of  the  aphidie  ari?  erecn  ; but  that  wliieh  ul- 
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tacks  the  bean  {Aphis  Fabce)  is  black.  They 
have  a proboscis,  by  which  they  pierce  and 
suck  plants,  and,  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men, two  horn-like  spines,  from  which  exudes 
a saccharine  fluid  called  honey-dew.  The  legs 
of  aphides  are  long,  and  they  move  very  slowly. 
Some  are  winged,  and  some  are  wingless,  with- 
out distinction  of  sex.  “ Their  manner  of 
propagation  is  very  curious.  In  the  autumn, 
male  and  female  insects  are  found  furnished 
with  perfect  generative  organs,  and  the  females 
lay  eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  the  following 
spring.  But,  instead  of  producing  insects  of 
both  sexes,  these  eggs  give  birth  only  to 
females,  which,  in  their  turn,  produce  living 
young  without  any  congress  with  the  male. 
The  brood  thus  brought  forth  again  produces 
young  in  the  same  manner  ; and  this  goes  on 
throughout  the  whole  summer,  without  the 
appearance  of  a single  male  insect.” — Ref. 
Dallas’s  Animal  Kinydom. 

Aphrodite.  {See  Sea-Mouse.) 

Apis,  ai'-pis. — The  Bee.  {See  Bees.) 

Aphrophora,  af-rof'-or-a,  a genus  of  homop- 
terous  insects,  which  in  their  larval  condition 
are  popularly  called  “ cuckoo-spit,”  and  in 
their  perfect  state  “frog-hoppers.”  They  are 
very  injurious  to  garden  plants  and  shrubs. 

Aplustrum,  di-plus' -trum,  a genus  of  marine 
molluscs  belonging  to  the  bulla  or  bubble  shells. 

Aplysia,  a-plis'-si-a,  a genus  of  marine  mol- 
luscs, popularly  called  sea  hares.  The  shell  is 
wanting  or  invisible.  They  eject  a deeply- 
coloured  fluid,  which  is  thought  to  destroy  the 
hair,  and  which  stains  the  skin  of  a dark  violet. 

A'podidjE,  dp-od'-idce,  a family  of  ento- 
mostracous  Crustacea  belonging  to  the  bran- 
chiophods.  All  their  feet,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  are  transformed  into  organs 
of  respiration. 

Aporrhais,  dp-o-rhay',  is  a genus  of  marine 
molluscs  belonging  to  the  family  of  Cerithiadse. 
The  “Pelican’s  foot”  still  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Apple-Moth  {Carpocapsa  pomonella),  one  of 
the  most  destructive  enemies  of  the  apple  crop 
in  this  country.  Jt  lays  its  eggs  in  the  eyes  of 
the  newly-formed  fruit,  within  which  the  larva 
feeds.  The  result  is  the  premature  falling  of 
the  apple. 

Aprasia,  dp-ray'-si-ah,  a genus  of  limbless 
lizards  inhabiting  Western  Australia.  The 
body  is  covered  on  the  back  and  sides  with 
hexagonal  scales. 

Apteryx,  dp'-te-rix,  (Gv.  a,  without,  pferMas, 
wing,)  a gen.  of  birds  allied  to  the  ostrich  and 
gmu.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size 
of  the  eggs  which  it  lays,  each  egg  being  equal 
to  a fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  bird.  It  is  be- 
coming very  rare,  and  will  probably  be  extinct 
at  no  very  distant  period.  A female  has  lived 
at  the  Zoological  Gardens  for  twelve  years.  It 
has  a long  spike-like  bill,  of  which  it  makes 
use  in  supporting  itself  when  at  rest.  Its  wings 
are  simple  rudiments, — mere  stumps  termi- 
nated by  a hook.  Its  feathers  fall  loosely,  like 
those  of  the  emu.  Only  one  species  is  known, 
about  the  size  of  a goose,  a native  of  New 
Zealand.  The  name  Jciwi-kiwi  is  given  it  by 
the  natives,  who  use  its  skin  in  making  clothing. 
It  is  a nocturnal  bird,  hiding  itself  with  ex- 
ceeding care  throughout  the  hours  of  daylight. 
The  chiefs  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting  the  ap- 
teryx for  the  purpose  of  securing  its  skin,  with 
which  they  make  mantles  of  such  value  that 
scarcely  any  sura  will  induce  the  possessor 
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to  part  with  them.  The  long  and  powerful 
legs  of  the  bird  show  that  it  can  run  fast  and 
kick  violently;  and  if  it  is  chased,  it  makes  for 
its  home  with  such  speed  that  it  cannot  easily 
be  caught.  It  lives  in  holes  and  clefts  under 
trees,  or  amid  the  long  ferns  of  New  Zea- 
land. 

Aquarium,  ai-quair'-i-um,  a vessel  contain- 
ing water,  either  salt  or  fresh,  in  which  living 
specimens  of  aquatic  animals  and  plants  are 
maintained  in  a healthy  state.  The  words 
vivarium  and  aquavivarium  have  been  em- 
ployed by  certain  writers  to  denote  the  same 
thing.  Aquaria,  both  fresh-water  and  marine, 
have  become  exceedingly  common,  and  nume- 
rous works  have  been  written  on  their  manage- 
ment. As  many  of  these  treatises  ai’e  utterly 
untrustworthy,  having  been  compiled  in  haste, 
by  men  knowing  little  or  nothing  of  the  habits 
of  the  creatures  adapted  for  aquaria,  a few 
practical  directions  for  stocking  and  keeping 
up  these  pleasing  and  instructive  arrange- 
ments will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many 
readers  of  this  work.  Before  entering  into' 
practical  details,  we  will  briefly  sketch  the  his- 
tory of  the  aquarium,  and  describe  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  depends.  To  Mr  War-, 
rington  must  be  awarded  the  thanks  of  all 
lovers  of  nature,  for  having  first  produced  a 
perfect  aquarium.  In  1850  this  gentleman 
communicated  to  the  Chemical  Society  the  re- 
sult of  a year’s  experiments  “On  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  relations  between  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  by  which  the  vital  func- 
tions of  both  are  permanently  maintained.” 
To  illustrate  this  adjustment,  Mr  Warrington 
kept  for  many  months,  in  a vase  of  unchanged 
water,  two  small  goldfish  and  a plant  of  Valis- 
neria  spiralis  ; and  afterwards  he  made  a simi- 
lar experiment  with  sea-water,  weeds,  and 
anemones,  which  was  equally  successful.  Be- 
fore this,  several  attempts  had  been  made  to 
preserve  fresh-water  and  marine  organisms  by 
naturalists.  Mr  Ward,  whose  ingenious  dis- 
covery of  the  method  of  growing  ferns  and 
other  delicate  plants  in  closed  cases  {see 
Wardian  Case)  had  already  earned  for  him  a 
world-wide  reputation,  stated,  as  early  as  June 
1849,  at  a meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
that  he  had  succeeded  not  only  in  growing  sea- 
weeds in  sea-water,  but  in  sea-water  artificially 
made.  Seven  years  earlier.  Dr  Johnston  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  delicate  pink  coral- 
line in  a living  state  for  eight  weeks,  in  un- 
changed sea  water.  The  list  of  workers  in  the. 
aquarium  cause  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  name  of  Mrs  Thynne,  a lady  living  in  Lon- 
don, who  frequently  surprised  the  scientific 
societies  by  exhibiting  beautiful  specimens  of 
rare  marine  animals  which  she  had  kept  for 
many  months,  having  merely  adopted  the 
simple  expedient  of  aerating  the  sea-water,  by 
pouring  it  from  one  vessel  into  another.  Be- 
fore Mr  Warrington  published  his  paper.  Dr 
Lankester  had  kept  sticklebacks,  gold-fish, 
and  other  fresh-water  animals,  in  jars  con- 
taining growing  sprigs  of  Valisneria.  Mr 
Gosse,  the  well-kncwn  marine  zoologist,  also 
laboured  in  the  same  field,  and  his  efforts  to 
domesticate  his  favourite  sea-anemones  were 
tolerably  successful.  The  fact  of  his  being 
ignorant  of  Mr  Warrington’s  experiments 
proves  that  science  had  already  smoothed  the 
way  to  the  discovery  of  that  beautiful  contri- 
vance now  universally  known  as  the  aquarium,' 
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by  the  aid  of  which  the  naturalist,  sitting  in 
his  parlour  or  conservatory,  may  study  the 
natural  habits  of  the  strange  and  interesting 
inhabitants  of  the  deep. 

The  great  pidnciple  involved  in  the  aqua- 
rium is  the  constant  interchange  of  elements 
between  the  animal  and  vegetal)le  kingdoms. 
(See  Animal  Kingdom.)  Water  has  the  power 
of  absorbing  certain  quantities  of  atmospheric 
air  and  other  gases.  In  every  natural  water, 
whether  fresh  or  salt,  we  find  a proportion  of 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  a compound  formed  of 
oxygen  and  carbon.  The  leaves  of  plants, 
♦ when  acted  upon  by  light,  decompose  this  gas, 
and,  having  no  necessity  for  oxygen,  they 
merely  absoi-b  the  carbon.  Animals,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  oxygen,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  waste  carbon  of  their  bodies  ; 
and  the  process  of  respiration  causes  the  two 
elements  to  combine  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  vegetable  world  is  therefore  con- 
tinually absorbing  carbon,  while  the  animal 
world  is  giving  it  off ; and  a balance  is  thus 
preserved  between  the  two  great  divisions  of 
organised  beings.  The  other  elements  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  animal  and  vege- 
table structures  circulate  in  a more  obscure 
manner,  but  with  equal  regularity.  A vessel 
containing  a supply  of  aquatic  plants  and  ani- 
mals must  be  looked  upon  as  a little  world,  in 
which  the  interchange  of  elements  represents 
those  vast  phenomena  that  preserve  the  ba- 
lance of  life  in  the  great  world  ; the  few  water- 
weeds  take  the  place  of  the  vast  forests,  the 
green  prairies,  and  the  dense  jungles ; and 
the  gold-fish,  minnows,  newts,  and  snails,  stand 
for  the  earth’s  fauna.  To  form  an  aquarium, 
we  have  merely  to  imitate  nature.  A good 
supply  of  plants  must  be  planted,  to  decom- 
pose the  poisonous  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  keep 
up  a continuous  supply  of  the  vivifying  oxy- 
gen ; while  particular  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overcrowd  the  tank  with  animals. 

The  vessels  used  for  aquaria  are  constructed 
either  wholly  or  partly  of  glass  ; a common 
propagating  glass,  such  as  is  used  by  garden- 
ers, is  often  employed.  These  glasses  can 
now  be  obtained,  fitted  with  proper  stands, 
and  manufactured  from  a clearer  kind  of  glass 
than  formerly.  Glass  tanks,  of  a rectangular 
form,  are,  however,  preferable  to  vases,  as 
they  do  not  distort  the  objects  seen  through 
tlieir  sides,  and  are  less  liable  to  breakage. 
The  glass  vase  is  extremely  fragile,  and  an 
unlucky  blow  ruins  it  at  once,  and,  perhaps, 
destroys  the  labour  of  many  weeks  ; whereas, 
a cracked  side  in  a i-ectangular  tank  can  be 
easily  replaced.  The  most  perfect  form  of 
tank  is  that  invented  by  Mr  W.  Alford  Lloyd, 
and  known  as  the  ‘ ‘ slope-back  tank.”  One  side 
only  of  this  tank  is  formed  of  glass,  the  other 
three  being  composed  of  slate.  The  back 
slopes  downwards,  from  the  source  of  illumi- 
nation to  the  lower  edge  of  tlie  glass  front, 
an  arrangement  which  enables  objects  to  be 
seen  in  a slanting  light,  which  exhibits  their 
form  and  colour  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
Whatever  kind  of  tank  is  used,  it  should  be 
provided  with  a cover  of  sheet-glass,  to  keep 
out  dust,  and  (o  prevent  the  more  adventurous 
creatures  making  their  escape.  A layer  of 
vvell-washed  shingle  or  sand  is  laid  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  aquarium,  and  in  this  the  roots  of 
such  plants  as  are  provided  with  these  organs 
are  imbedded.  A few  ir'\'gular  blocks  of  stone, 
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placed  upon  the  shingle,  look  much  better 
than  any  fantastic  minarets  of  sham  rock- 
work,  formed  of  cement,  and  afford  sufficient 
shelter  for  all  animals  of  a retiring  disposi- 
tion. 

ThQ  fresh-water  aquarium  is  filled  with  or- 
dinary river  or  spring  water,  and  serves  to  ex- 
hibit the  animai-s  and  plants  found  in  ponds 
and  ditches.  Ihe  best  and  most  lasting  pdant 
is  the  spiral  Valisneria,  (Valisnei'ia  spiralis,) 
which  is  a fine  grassy-looking  weed,  having 
perennial  roots.  Its  long  green  leaves  rapiidly 
decompose  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  water,  and 
consequently  make  it  a capital  purifier.  Tlie 
American  water-weed  (Anacharis  alslnas- 
trum)  is  another  good  aquarium  plant,  but  it 
must  be  frequently  thinned,  as  it  grows  ex- 
tremely fast.  The  different  species  of  Duck- 
weed (Lemna)  and  Pondweed  (Potomorjeton) 
are  all  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  aqua- 
rium naturalist.  No  animals  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  tank  until  the  plants  have  been 
established  sufficiently  long  (say  three  or  four 
days)  to  properly  aerate  the  water.  Of  the 
animals  suited  for  the  fresh-water  tank,  fishes 
rank  first.  All  the  different  kinds  of  Carp,  in- 
cluding the  gold-fish,  are  easily  domesticated. 
The  Tench,  the  Miller’s-thumb,  the  Minnow, 
the  Stickleback,  and  the  Grig  Eel,  are  also 
suitable  fish.  The  interesting  class  of  Batra- 
chia  are  generally  represented  by  the  common 
frog,  the  smooth  newt,  and  the  crested  triton. 
Small  water-tortoises  and  salamanders  have 
lately  been  imported  for  aquaria.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  class  Mollusca  are  absolutely  indis- 
pensable in  a fresh-water  aquarium  as  they 
act  as  scavengers,  and  carefully  remove  the 
gi’een  film  which  forms  upon  the  glass,  and 
which,  in  their  absence,  would  soon  obscure 
the  contents  of  the  tank.  The  best  molluscs 
are  the  pretty  coil-shells,  (Planorbis  corneus 
and  carinatus,)  the  marsh-shell,  (Paludina 
vivipara,)  and  the  eared  mud-shell,  (Limnea 
auricularis.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  insects 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  aquaria  which  are 
intended  merely  for  parlour  ornaments  ; but 
the  naturalist  ought  not  to  consider  his  tank 
complete  unless  the  important  class  of  insects 
is  properly  represented.  Considerable  care, 
however,  must  be  bestowed  on  the  selection, 
as  some  of  the  members  of  the  beetle  tribe  are 
so  bloodthirsty  that  they  will  even  venture  to 
attack  the  smaller  fish.  Some  writers  on  the 
aquarium  recommend  artificial  aeration  ; but 
when  the  balance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life 
is  properly  adjusted,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
resorting  to  any  extraordinary  means  to  in- 
sure a copious  supply  of  oxygen. 

The  Marine  Aquarium  affords  us  the  means 
of  observing  some  of  the  most  curious  forms 
of  animal  life.  The  tank  is  filled  with  sea- 
water, which  should  bo  conveyed  to  its  desti- 
nation in  clean  stone  jars,  or  in  casks  jier- 
fcctly  seasoned.  When  real  sea-water  cannot 
be  got  at,  (though  this  emergency  must  now  ))e 
a very  rare  one,)  artificial  sea-ioater  may  be 
used,  after  having  been  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  animals  by  growing  marine  ]>lants 
in  it.  Mr  Gossc  has  given  the  following  simple 
formula  for  the  preparation  of  this  artificial 


sea-water ; — 

Common  table-salt, ounces. 

Epsom  salts | ounce. 


Chloride  of  magnesium,...  200  grains  troy. 
Chloride  of  potassium, 10  ,, 
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These  materials  are  to  be  added  to  a little  less 
than  four  quarts  of  water.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  solution,  when  properly  prepared,  will 
be  found  to  be  1-026.  The  green  and  red  sea- 
weeds are  the  plants  used,  the  dark-coloured 
weeds  being  inapplicable  for  aquax'ium  pur- 
poses. ((See  Alg.e.)  The  animals  which  form 
ihe  glory  of  the  marine  tank  are  the  sea-ane- 
mones (see  Anemones)  and  madrepores.  Be- 
sides these,  the  star-fishes,  the  sea-urchins,  the 
barnacles,  and  the  beautiful  plumed  worms 
called  serpulse  and  sabellae,  generally  gain  ad- 
mission. The  crab  family  furnish  the  humor- 
ous element  in  the  aquarium  ; and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  observe  the  clumsy  antics  of  some  of 
tliem,  particularly  the  hermits,  with  a serious 
countenance.  The  free  swimmers  are  shrimps, 
prawns,  and  certain  small  fishes ; but,  as  few 
of  these  can  be  preserved  for  long  in  the 
aquarium,  they  are  generally  omitted  alto- 
gether. The  scavengers  of  the  maidne  tank 
are  the  periwinkles,  cockles,  whelks,  limpets, 
and  tops.  In  the  marine  aquarium  it  is  par- 
ticularly necessary  to  guard  against  overcrowd- 
ing. Every  animal  requires  a certain  amount 
of  room,  a certain  amount  of  air,  and  a certain 
amount  of  solid  nourishment ; therefore  we 
cannot  exceed  these  natural  limits  without 
injui-y  to  our  whole  stock.  Artificial  aeration 
may  be  resorted  to  with  some  show  of  reason, 
as  it  is  only  imitating  what  is  constantly  taking 
place  in  the  ocean.  The  waves,  the  x'ising  and 
falling  of  the  tide,  and  the  action  of  the  wind, 
all  help  to  supply  the  creatures  of  the  deep 
with  the  life-supporting  element  ; and  we 
may,  therefore,  mimic  these  grand  mechanical 
agents  by  blowing  air  into  our  tank,  or  allow- 
ing a quantity  of  water  to  drip  ixito  it  from  a 
considerable  height;  but  it  is  far  better  to  keep 
the  number  of  our  animals  within  moderate 
limits,  and  to  trust  to  the  algae  for  a proper 
amount  of  oxygen.  Sometimes  the  water  in 
an  aquai-ium  will  suddenly  become  turbid  fx-om 
no  easily-explained  cause  ; and  it  will  be  found 
necessai-y  to  remove  the  animals  to  a tempox-- 
ary  vessel,  and  to  filter  the  water  thx-ough 
sponge  or  powdered  chai’coal.  Mr  Lloyd  dis- 
covered that  the  opacity  of  the  water  could  be 
destroyed  by  placing  it  in  a dark  closet. — Ref. 
Gosse’s  Aquarium  ; Lankestex-’s  Aquavivar- 
ium  ; Lloyd’s  Practical  Instructions  for  Tank 
Management. 

Aquxla,  ctk'-wil-la,  a gen,  of  predaceous  birds 
commonly  known  as  eagles,  q.v. 

Ara,  ah' -rah,  a gen.  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  family  Psittacidse,  and  populax-ly  known  as 
macaws,  q.v. 

Arachnida,  d radc'-nid-ah,  a class  of  inverte- 
brated  animals,  which  comprises  the  scorpions, 
spiders,  and  mites.  They  have  no  antennm, 
and  have  four  pairs  of  legs. 

Araguato,  d-ra-gwd'  to,  popular  native  name 
for  the  great  howler  monkey  of  South  America, 
q.v. 

Araramboya,  ah-rah-rdm-boy'-yah,  a snake 
of  Southern  Amei-ica,  allied  to  the  boa  consti-ic- 
tor.  Its  colour  is  green.  It  is  also  called  the 
bojobi,  and  the  dog-headed  boa. 

Arapunga,  ah-ra-pun'-gah,  a gen.  of  bii-ds 
belonging  to  the  family  Ampelidax  or  chatter- 
ei-s.  The  bell-bird  or  campanero  of  South 
America  is  an  example  of  this  genus.  (See 
Campanero.) 

ARCiiER-Fisn,  ar'-clier  fish,  a curious  little 
fisit  inhabiting  the  Chinese  seas.  Lurking 
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near  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  awaits  the  ap- 
proach of  an  insect,  and  then  suddenly  squirts 
at  it  a dx’op  of  water,  which  infallibly  brings  it 
down.  It  is  about  seven  inches  long,  and  has 
a wide  mouth,  with  the  lower  jaw  considex-ably 
prolonged.  The  Chinese  keep  these  fishes  in 
jai-s,  and  amuse  themselves  by  xvatching  the 
effect  of  suspending  a fly  above  a jar  with  a 
thread.  Its  scientific  name  is  Toxo'tes  jacu- 
la'tor,  and  its  colour  is  green,  banded  with 
bx'own. 

Archibuteo,  ark-i-bew'-te-o,  a gen.  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  Falconidse,  and  comprising 
some  of  the  buzzards. 

Arctia.  (See  Tiger-Moth.) 

Arctic  Fox.  (See  Fox.) 

Arctomys,  ark'-to-mis,  a gen.  of  x-odents, 
populax-ly  known  as  Marmots,  q.v. 

Arctopsis,  ark-to'p-sis,&  gen.  of  cx’ustaceabe- 
longing  to  the  spider  crabs.  Specimens  of  this 
genus  are  found  in  England. 

Ardea.  (See  Heron.) 

Argala.  (See  Adjutant.) 

Argali,  ar'-ga-li  (Caprovis  Argali),  in  Zool., 
a species  of  wild  sheep  inhabiting  the  moun- 
tains of  Siberia,  Kamschatka,  and  the  high  ex- 
regions  of  the  Himalayas.  Dr  Hooker,  in  his 
Himalayan  Journal,  thus  describes  the  ani- 
mal: — “We  came  suddenly  upon  a flock  ot 
gigantic  wild  sheep  feeding  on  scanty  tufts  of 
dried  sedge  and  grass  ; there  were  twenty-five 
of  these  enormous  animals,  of  whose  dimen- 
sions the  term  sheep  gives  no  idea ; they  are 
very  long-legged,  stand  as  high  as  a calf,  and 
have  immense  horns,  so  large  that  the  fox  is 
said  to  take  up  his  abode  in  their  hollows  when 
detached  and  bleaching  on  the  barren  moun- 
tains of  Thibet.”  The  hox-ns  of  the  male  of  this 
species  of  wild  sheep  ax-e  about  4 feet  in  length 
and  14  inches  in  circumference  at  their  tri- 
angular-shaped base.  The  name  of  the  animal 
is  Mongolian.  The  Rocky-Mountain  sheep,  or 
Big-horn,  has  also  been  termed  the  American 
Argali.  (See  Sheep.)  These  lax-ge-horned  sheep 
are  populax-ly  grouped  under  the  name  of  Mo-a- 
flons. 

Argentine,  a'r-jent-een,  a little  fish  allied  to 
the  tx-out  and  salmon,  and  vex-y  useful  for  bait. 
It  belongs  to  the  genus  Scopelus. 

Argonauta.  (See  Paper-Nautilus.) 

Argulus,  ar’-gul-us,  a gen.  of  parasitic  en- 
tamostx-aca.  The  argulus  is  flat  like  a leaf,  and 
is  very  common  on  the  perch,  the  stickleback, 
and  the  roach. 

Argus  Pheasant,  ar'-gus  (Argus  giganteus,) 
a x-are  and  beautiful  bird,  native  of  many  parts 
of  the  Indian  islands.  The  adult  male  measures 
between  five  and  six  feet  fx-om  the  beak  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tail,  and  the  plumage  is  won- 
derfully vax-ied  and  elegant. 

Argus,  Shetland.  (Nee  Astro phyton) 

Ariel,  d'-ri-el,  one  of  the  Flying  Marsupials 
of  Austx-alia,  belonging  to  the  genus  Petaurus. 
It  is  generally  found  near  Port  Essington. 

Arkys,  dr'kis,  a gen.  of  Brazilian  spiders. 
The  abdomen  is  heax-t-shaped,  and  the  colours 
are  bright  orange  and  golden  yellow. 

Armadillo,  ar-ma-dil'-lo  (Dasypus),  a gen. 
of  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  intermediate  be- 
tween the  sloths  and  ant-eaters,  and  charac- 
terised by  the  possession  of  molar  teeth  only. 
Instead  of  hair,  the  armadillos  are  covered 
with  a species  of  hard  bony  crust,  fox-ming 
thx-ee  bucklers,  on  the  rump,  shoulder,  and 
head,  respectively ; the  i ".stter  being  con- 
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nected  by  a number  of  transverse  movable 
bands,  very  similar  in  form  and  appearance  to 
the  plate-armour  of  the  middle  ages,  from 
which,  indeed,  these  animals  have  acquired 
their  name  of  armadillos, — a name  of  Spanish 
origin,  and  adopted  by  English  writers.  The 
anterior  surface  of  the  body  not  covered  by  the 
buckler,  is  clothed  with  coarse  scattered  hairs, 
of  which  some  are  also  seen  to  issue  forth  be- 
tween the  joints  of  the  armour.  It  has  rather 
a pointed  snout,  long  ears,  short  and  thick 
limbs,  and  stout  claws,  which  are  in  every  re- 
spect adapted  for  digging  and  burrowing.  So 
rapid,  indeed,  do  the  armadillos  perform  this 
operation,  that  they  easily  bury  themselves  in 
the  earth  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter,  who 
has  no  other  resource  but  to  smoke  out  his 
obstinate  game.  Once  brought  to  the  surface, 
however,  the  animal  becomes  an  easy  prey,  as 
its  only  defence  is  to  roll  itself  up  hedgehog- 
wise,  and  await  an  assault.  They  are,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  easily  unkennelled,  and 
have  been  known  to  allow  a hunter  to  hack 
their  tails  off,  while  they  held  on  in  the  depths 
of  their  burrow  by  their  powerful  claws.  The 
animal  never  attempts  to  bite  any  one  by  whom 
it  is  attacked.  Its  food  consists  of  roots,  fallen 
fruits,  and  worms.  Azara  informs  us  that 
where  armadillos  abound,  ants  are  sure  to  be 
scarce,  as  the  animals  break  into  the  ant-hills 
and  devour  the  insects  as  greedily  as  the  ant- 
eater  itself.  It  will  not  reject  carrion,  and  has 
no  scruples  about  violating  a human  grave, 
should  an  opportunity  occur.  The  tropical 
and  temperate  regions  of  South  America  are 
the  origina,!  and  proper  habitat  of  all  the  known 
species  of  the  armadillo.  The  largest  species 
is  the  Tatouay,  or  giant  armadillo,  an  animal 
measuring  four  feet  six  inches  in  length  ; and 
one  of  the  smallest  species  is  thePichey,  which 
is  only  fourteen  inches  long,  including  the  tail. 

Armadillo,  {in  Crustacea,)  a group  of  Iso- 
pods, which  are  able  to  roll  themselves  into  a 
globular  shape,  and  are  popularly  called  pill 
wood  lice. 

Arnee,  Ar-ne'  {Bos  Arne,)  an  inhabitant  of 
the  highlands  of  Ilindostan,  closely  allied  to 
the  common  wild  buffalo.  It  is  remarkable 
for  strength  and  courage,  qualities  admirably 
seconded  by  a pair  of  horns  measuring  from 
four  to  six  feet  in  length,  and  arching  in  the 
form  of  a bold  crescent.  In  Bengal  this  ani- 
mal is  known  as  Arria. 

Artamcs,  ar'-ta-mus,  a genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  Ampelidte  or  chatterers.  The  wood- 
swallow  of  Australia  sometimes  called  the 
sordid  thrush,  is  a good  example  of  this  genus. 

Artery,  ar'-te-rc,  (Gr.  aer,  air,  and  tereo,  I 
keep,)  is  literally  an  air-duct,  and  was  a name 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  certain  vessels  of 
the  human  body,  which  were  believed  by  them 
to  contain  air,  from  their  being  found  empty 
after  death.  The  arteries  are  those  vessels 
which  convey  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  all 
l)arts  of  the  system.  They  are  membraneous 
cylindrical  tubes,  composed  of  three  coats ; 
viz.,  the  external,  which  is  firm,  strong,  and 
elastic;  the  midillc,  which  is  muscular,  con- 
tractile, and  brittle  ; and  the  internal,  which  is 
brittle,  smooth,  and  transparent,  and  lined 
with  cTitlielium  on  the  side  washed  by  the 
lilood.  The  action  of  the  arteries  called  the 
pulse  c irresponds  with  that  of  the  heart,  and 
is  elVet  ted  by  the  contraction  of  their  muscular 
coat  ai\<l  tlie  great  cUis  ieitv  of  their  outermost 
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one.  Besides  the  arteries  which  carry  the 
purified  blood  from  the  heart  to  all  parts  of  the 
body,  there  is  the  pulmonary  artery,  which 
emerges  from  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart, 
and  carries  the  impure  blood  from  the  heart 
to  the  lungs.  The  other  arteries  all  spring 
from  the  aorta.  {See  Anatomy.)  The  princi- 
pal arteries  will  be  found  noticed  under  their 
respective  names. 

Artiironomalus,  dr-throw-nom'-al-us,  a ge- 
nus of  centipedes  remarkable  for  their  lumin- 
ous properties.  The  common  luminous  centi- 
pede of  England  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Articulata,  or  Articulated  Animals,  ar- 
tiJc-u-lai'-ta,  (Lat.  arifcMZaittS,  jointed),  accord- 
ing to  the  classification  of  Cuvier,  the  third 
great  division  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The 
great  French  naturalist  subdivided  Articu- 
lata into  four  classes,  to  which  later  writers 
have  added  four  others.  The  first  four  of  the 
following  classes  are  those  of  Cuvier : — 1.  An- 
nelida, as  leeches,  earthworms,  &c. ; 2.  Crus- 
tacea, as  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  &c. ; 3.  Ar- 
achnida,  as  spiders,  mites,  scorpions,  &c.  ; 4. 
Insecta,  as  butterflies,  beetles,  flies,  &c. ; 5, 
Myriopoda,  as  centipedes ; 6.  Cirrhopoda,  as 
barnacles  and  sea-acorns  ; 7.  Rotifera,  wheel- 
shaped animalcules,  aquatic  ; 8.  Entozoa,  low- 
est of  the  worms,  parasites  upon  or  within 
other  animals.  {See  these  words.)  The  Ar- 
ticulata  derive  their  names  from  the  fact  of 
their  being  composed  of  segments  articulated 
or  jointed  together,  each  segment  being  formed 
of  one  or  more  rings. 

Articulation,  in  Anat.,  is  applied  to  the 
connexion  of  the  bones  of  the  skeleton  by 
joints.  {See  Anatomy.) 

Ascarides,  ds-lcdr'-i-dees,  (Gr.  askarizo,  I 
jump,)  parasitic  worms  which  inhabit  the  in- 
testines of  animals.  They  belong  to  the  group 
Entozoa.  One  of  the  commonest  species,  the 
A.  lumln'icoides,  which  is  very  like  the  com- 
mon earthworm,  is  found  frequently  in  the  in- 
testines of  men,  and  of  horses,  oxen,  &c. 
They  have  been  observed  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  and  they  are  often  the  cause  of  severe 
disease,  which  has  sometimes  proved  fatal. 
The  mouth  of  this  worm  is  only  formed  for 
suction  ; hence  it  is  unable  to  injure  the  coat- 
ing of  healthy  intestines.  In  a very  young 
state,  ascarides  have  never  been  found  either 
in  man  or  the  other  animals.  Persons  living 
in  damp  valleys  are  said  to  be  most  liable  to  suf- 
fer from  them.  The  A.  vermicularis,  or  thread- 
worm, is  very  common  among  young  children. 
It  is  white,  and  about  half  an  inch  long.  It 
infests  the  lower  part  of  the  intestines  in  great 
numbers.  {See  Vermifuge,  Threadworm.) 

Ascidians,  ds-sid'-i-ans,  a term  usually  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  a genus  of  molluscan  ani- 
mals found  in  all  seas,  and  belonging  to  Cuvier’s 
order  Acephala,  without  shells.  They  have 
two  orifices,  by  means  of  which  they  breathe 
and  feed : one  is  branchial,  the  other  anal. 
They  are  encased  in  a soft  leathery  tunic,  en- 
closing  a second  mantle  or  tunic,  which  is 
muscular,  and  adlieres  to  the  first  only  near 
the  orifices.  Their  nature  is  very  apathetic, 
and  they  remain  fixed  to  a rock  or  a piece  of 
seaweed,  living  upon  the  animalcuUe  which 
arc  drawn  in  with  the  water  that  is  constantly 
passing  tlirough  their  ciliated  re.‘<piratory 
organs.  The  action  of  the  cilia  seems  to  be  in- 
voluntary. 'I’hc  sexes  of  ascidians  are  distinct ; 
and  their  chief  nervous  centre  is  situated  by- 
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tween  the  openings  of  the  muscular  tunic.  In 
1828,  MM.  Milne-Edwards  and  Audouin  dis- 
covered that  an  ascidian  does  not  begin  life 
as  a fixed  animal,  but  is  able  to  move  about 
like  the  tadpole,  by  means  of  a vibrating  tail. 
After  a time  it  attaches  itself  to  a plant  or 
rock,  and  the  tail  disappears.  Many  of  the 
ascidians  are  splendidly  coloured,  and  often 
cling  about  seaweed  like  bunches  of  strange 
fruit.  They  are  divided  into  two  classes, — 
compound  and  solitary  ascidians. 

Asellus,  ai-sel'-lus,  a genus  of  sessile  eyed 
Crustacea,  allied  to  the  common  woodlouse. 
The  asellus  is  popularly  called  the  great  sea 
slater,  and  is  very  plentiful  on  sea-side  rocks 
and  among  shingle.  It  seldom  ventures  into 
the  open  air  by  day,  but  at  night  may  be  seen 
in  great  numbers.  Sometimes  it  is  called  the 
water  hog-louse. 

Asukoko,  ash-Jco'-ko,  native  name  for  the 
Syrian  hyrax. 

Asilius,  ai-sil'-U-us,  a genus  of  dipterous 
insects,  popularly  called  harvest-flies.  They  are 
large  and  fierce,  chasing  other  flies  and  suck- 
ing their  juices  through  their  powerful  pro- 
boscis. • 

Asinus,  as'-in-us,  a genus  of  mammalia  be- 
longing to  the  family  equidae  and  the  order  un- 
gulata.  The  neck  is  maned,  and  the  tail  has 
a tuft  of  hair  at  the  extremity.  The  asses, 
quaggas,  and  zebras  belong  to  this  genus. 
(See  Ass.) 

Asp,  asp,  (Lat.  aspis,)  a name  confined  by 
naturalists  to  the  Vipera  aspis,  a venomous 
snake,  peculiar  to  the  European  Alps,  but 
commonly  applied  to  several  species  of  poison- 
ous serpents.  The  asp  is  often  mentioned  by 
both  Greek-and  Roman  writers  ; but  the  most 
common  and  celebrated  would  seem  to  be  that 
called  by  the  Arabs  Haje  Nascher.  This  ani- 
mal measures  from  three  to  five  feet  in  length, 
and  is  of  a dark  green  colour,  marked  obliquely 
with  bands  of  brown.  The  haje  is  closely  allied 
to  the  cobi’a  capelo,  or  spectacled  snake  of 
India.  Forskoel,  a Swedish  naturalist,  who 
has  written  on  the  animals  of  Egypt,  tells  us 
that  the  jugglers  of  Grand  Cairo  have  the  art 
of  taming  the  haje,  taking  care,  however,  to 
deprive  it  of  its  poisoned  fangs,  though  even 
then  they  avoid  its  bite  when  irritated.  The 
habit  which  this  serpent  has  of  erecting  itself 
when  approached,  made  the  ancient  Egyptians 
imagine  that  it  guarded  the  places  it  inhabited, 
and  accordingly  they  have  represented  it  on 
their  temples  sculptured  on  each  side  of  a 
globe. 

Aspergillum,  as-per-gil’-liim,  a genus  of 
marine  molluscs  belonging  to  the  family  Gas- 
trochsenida).  The  shell  is  very  long  and  nearly 
cylindrical,  but  expands  at  the  end  into  a 
round  perforated  disc  very  like  the  “rose”  of 
a watering  pot.  In  consequence  of  this  struc- 
ture it  is  popularly  called  the  watering-pot- 
shell. 

Aspidomorpha,  as-pid-o-mo')''-fdh,  a genus 
of  Coleoptera,  remarkable  for  being  the  largest 
of  the  cassididse  or  tortoise  beetles. 

Aspidura,  ds-pi-du'-ra,  Gr.  aspis,  shield, 
OMra, tail.)  in  Geol.,  a genus  of  fossil  star-fishes, 
so  named  from  the  buckler-like  arrangement 
of  the  bony  plates  which  protect  the  arms. 
They  are  peculiar  to  the  muschelkalk  of  Gei'- 
many,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  existing 
ophiura. 

. Ass,  ass,  (Lat.  asinus ; Fr  dne,  for  asns 
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Ital.  asino,)  (Equus  asinus,)  an  animal  too 
well  known,  at  least  in  a domestic  state,  to 
need  description  here.  It  is  found  wild  in  the 
same  parts  of  Asia  as  the  horse,  and  it  is  here 
that  we  find  it  make  the  best  figure  in  a state 
of  domestication.  In  these  countries  it  would 
seem  that  the  ass  was  tamed  before  the  horse  ; 
and  to  this  day,  in  the  East,  asses  are  far 
more  generally  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
draught  than  horses.  There,  however,  instead 
of  being  despised  and  neglected,  care  is  taken 
to  cultivate  the  breed,  by  crossing  the  finest 
specimens.  Even  the  wild  ass  is  procured  for 
this  purpose.  “ The  asses  of  Arabia,”  says 
Chardin,  “are,  perhaps,  the  handsomest  ani- 
mals in  the  world.  Their  coat  is  smooth  and 
clean  ; they  carry  the  head  elevated,  and  have 
fine  and  well-formed  legs,  which  they  throv/ 
out  gracefully  in  walking  or  running.  They 
are  used  only  for  the  saddle,  and  are  imported 
in  vast  numbers  into  Persia,  where  they  are 
frequently  sold  for  400  livres,  and,  being  taught 
a kind  of  easy  ambling  pace,  are  richly  cai)a- 
risoned,  and  used  only  by  the  rich  and  luxu- 
rious nobles.”  The  ass  is,  properly  speaking, 
a mountain  animal.  Its  hoofs  are  long,  and 
furnished  with  an  extremely  hai’d  rim,  leaving 
a hollow  in  the  centre,  by  which  means  he  is 
enabled  to  tread  with  more  security  on  the 
slippery  sides  of  hills  and  craggy  places.  Its 
most  general  colour  is  mouse-colour,  with  a 
blackish  stripe  extending  along  the  spine  to 
the  tail,  and  crossed  by  a similar  stripe  over 
the  shoulders.  The  female  goes  with  young 
eleven  months,  and  seldom  produces  more 
than  one  foal  at  a time. 

Ass,  Wild.  (See  Dzigguetai.) 

Asse.  (See  Caama.) 

Assimilation,  ds-sim-i-lai'-shon,  (Lat.  ad- 
similatio,  from  ad,  to,  and  similis,  like,)  the 
act  01  organised  bodies,  by  which  they  convert 
foreign  substances  into  their  own  proper  sub- 
stance, e g.,  as  food  is  converted  into  nutri- 
ment. (See  Nutrition.) 

Assapan,  ds'-sa-pan,  popular  name  of  a 
flying  squirrel  of  America.  Its  scientific 
name  is  Sciuropterus  volucella. 

Astacus,  ds'-tak-us,  a genus  of  stalk-eyed 
Crustacea,  of  which  the  common  river  cray- 
fish is  a good  example.  It  is  allied  to  the 
lobster. 

Asterias,  ds-tee'-ri-as,  a genus  of  star-fishes, 
very  plentiful  in  the  British  seas. 

Astragalus,  ds-trag'-a-lus,  (Gr.  astragalos, 
a die,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  of  the  ankle-bone, 
or  first  bone  of  the  foot,  upon  which  the  tibia 
moves.  It  is  so  called  from  being  shaped 
like  the  die  used  by  the  ancients  in  their 
games. 

Astrea,  ds-tree'-ah,  a genus  of  Madrepores, 
in  which  the  radiated  animals  are  scattered  at 
intervals,  so  as  to  bear  a fanciful  resemblance 
to  the  stars.  Both  recent  and  fossil  examples 
are  common. 

AsTROPnvTON,  ds-tro-fy'-ton,  a genus  of  star- 
fishes in  which  the  arm's  divide  and  sub-divide 
continuously,  until  they  are  some  eighty  thou- 
sand in  number.  The  animal  can  roll  itself 
up  into  a nearly  globular  form,  so  as  to  resem- 
ble a basket,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
basket  urchin  or  sea  basket.  A name  of  one 
well-known  species  is  the  Shetland  argus.  It 
secures  its  food  by  enclosing  it  in  the  basket- 
like arms. 

Astur,  as'-tur,  a genus  of  birds  of  the  family 
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Falconidse,  and  found  throughout  the  world. 
The  goshawk  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Aswail. — Native  name  of  the  sloth  bear  of 
India.  {See  Bear.) 

Atagen,  at'-a-jen,  a genus  of  pelicans  found 
only  in  the  tropics.  Tlie  frigate  bird  belongs 
to  this  genus. 

Ateles,  at'-e-lees,  (G-r.  incomplete,)  in  ZooL, 
a genus  of  American  monkeys,  of  that  division 
of  tlie  Quadrumana  termed  Sapajous.  The 
most  distinctive  characters  of  the  genus  are, 
long,  slender,  but  powerful  prehensile  tails ; 
forehands  almost  entirely  without  thumbs,  or 
possessing  only  the  merest  rudiment  of  the 
organ,— whence  the  name  of  the  genus ; a 
dental  system  which,  in  common  with  all  the 
American  Quadrumana,  consists  of  two  molar 
teeth  more  than  are  possessed  either  by  man 
or  by  corresponding  genera  in  the  Old  World. 
Other  prominent  characters  of  the  ateles  are 
round  small  heads,  limbs  remarkably  long  and 
slender,  corpulent  bodies.  These  character- 
istics have  obtained  for  the  genus  the  name  of 
spider-monkeys.-  Possessing  neither  cheek- 
pouches  nor  callosities,  they  are,  in  these 
respects,  nearly  allied  to  the  real  apes.  Their 
entire  physical  conformation  fits  them  for  an 
exclusively  arboreal  life.  Their  mode  of  loco- 
motion upon  the  earth  is  slow,  aw'kward,  and 
uncertain.  Sometimes  they  crawl  along  in  a 
vacillating  fashion,  by  using  their  long  fore- 
arms as  crutches  ; sometimes  they  urge  them- 
selves forward  by  poising  themselves  upon 
their  hind-legs,  and  making  use  of  their  long 
arms  and  tail  as  a means  of  balancing  them- 
selves in  this,  to  them,  unusual  position. 
Naturalists  and  travellers  relate  many  v/onder- 
ful  stories  of  their  docility,  intelligence,  and 
affectionate  disposition.  Unlike  the  common 
monkey,  they  are  grave  even  to  melancholy, 
are  neither  fickle  nor  mischievous,  and,  in  a 
domesticated  state,  are  capable  of  exhibiting 
the  strongest  attachment  towards  a kind  owner. 
Acosta,  in  his  “History  of  the  West  Indies,” 
gives  the  following  anecdote  of  a quata,  one 
of  the  species  of  the  genus;  he  says,  “They 
sent  the  quata  to  the  tavern  for  wine,  putting 
tlic  pot  in  one  hand  and  the  money  in  the 
other.  They  could  not  possibly  get  the  money 
out  of  his  hand  before  his  pot  of  wine  was  full. 
If  any  childi’en  met  him  in  the  street,  and 
threw  stones  at  him,  he  w'ould  put  his  pot 
down  and  cast  stones  among  the  children,  till 
he  had  assured  his  way.  Then  would  he 
return  to  carry  home  his  pot ; and,  what  is 
more,  althougli  he  was  a good  bibber  of  wine, 
yet  he  would  never  touch  it  till  leave  was  given 
him.”  The  genus  Ateles  comprehends  the 
followingspecies ; — 1.  Ateles panisms,  orquata ; 
2.  Ateles  mar(iinatus,ov  ch-ava.]  3.  Ateles  ater, 
or  cayou  ; 4.  Aleles  Belzehub,  or  marimonda; 
5.  Ateles  vielanocheir  ; G.  Ateles  arachnoides, 
or  brown  ((uata  ; 7.  Ateles  hyjioxanthus,  the 
mono  or  miriki ; 8.  Ateles  subpentadactylus,  or 
chamcck. 

ATEUcnus.  (See  Beetle  and  Scaradasus.) 

Atiianas,  ulk'-an-as,  a genus  of  shrimps, 
remarkable  for  the  very  large  forceps.  Mon- 
tague’s slirimi)  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Athene,  dlh  ee'-ne,  a genus  of  owls  inhabit- 
ing the  warm  parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The 
burrowing  owl  of  North  America  is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  genus. 

Atiierine,  dlh'-e-reen,  (Lat.  alherina,)  a gen. 
of  fishes,  formerly  classed  with  the  Mullet 
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family,  but  now  separated  from  them.  They 
rarely  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  and  have  a 
rather  fiat  upper  jaw.  Some  possess  very 
small  teeth,  while  others  are  entirely  toothless. 
All  the  known  species  have  a silvery  stripe  on 
each  side  of  the  body.  In  the  Mediterranean 
they  are  very  numerous,  and  they  also  abound 
in  the  southern  coast  of  England ; upon  the 
eastern  coast  of  England,  as  well  as  in  certain 
parts  of  Ireland,  they  are  also  to  be  met  with. 
At  Brighton  the  atherine  is  called  the  sand- 
smelt  ; and  in  several  market-towns  of  Eng- 
land where  the  smelt  is  unknown,  the  atherine 
is  commonly  sold  under  that  name. 

Atherura,  dtli-er-u'-ra,  a genus  of  porcu- 
pines inhabiting  Africa,  India,  and  Molocca. 
The  tufted-tailed  porcupine  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

Atlas,  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  of  the  first 
vertebra,  so  called  either  from  the  Greek  verb 
atlao,  I sustain,  or  from  Atlas,  who  wns  fabled 
to  support  the  world  upon  his  shoulders.  It 
differs  from  the  other  vertebrae  in  having 
its  body  small  and  thin,  and  its  foramen 
very  large,  being  in  form  somewhat  like  a 
ring.  It  is  connected  above  wi^h  the  condyles 
of  the  occipital  bone,  and  receives  the  tooth- 
like process  of  the  second  ceiwical  vertebra 
from  below,  the  former  admitting  of  mmving 
the  head  up  and  down,  the  latter  from  side 
to  side. 

Atlas  Bebtlb,  a magnificent  insect  from 
the  Philippines  and  part  of  India.  It  is  allied 
to  the  scarabieus  and  the  stag  beetle.  The 
length  is  about  three  inches,  and  the  colour  is 
brilliant  olive  green.  The  scientific  name  is 
Chalcosoma  Atlas. 

Atracaspis,  ai-traJe-as'-pis,  a genus  of  veno- 
mous serpents  remarkable  for  the  great  length 
of  the  poison-fangs,  which  are  so  long  that 
the  reptile  cannot  open  its  mouth  wide  enough 
to  use  them  for  attack.  It  is  seldom  more 
than  two  feet  in  length. 

Attacus,  dt'-tdk-us,  a genus  of  moths  belong- 
ing to  the  Bombycidm,  the  family  to  which 
the  silkworm  belongs.  The  ailanthus  silk- 
worm, which  produces  a very  strong  and  glossy 
fibre,  belongs  to  this  genus.  It  is  called  the 
ailanthus,  because  it  feeds  on  the  tree  of  that 
name. 

Atticora,  dt-ticlc'-o-rah,  a genus  of  sivallows 
inhabiting  the  hotter  parts  of  the  world.  Ex- 
ample, the  white-breasted  swallow,  or  boodec- 
boodee  of  Australia. 

Atun,  ai'-tun,  a fish  that  is  found  in  the 
African  and  Australian  seas,  and  is  extremely 
valuable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  It  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Thyrsites. 

Atypus,  ai-ty'-pus,  a genus  of  spiders  allied 
to  the  great  crab  spiders  of  the  tropics.  It  is 
remarkable  for  the  enormous  development  of 
the  mandibles,  and  the  “watch-tower”  on 
which  the  eyes  are  perched,  so  as  to  enable  the 
creature  to  see  objects  in  front.  It  lives  in  a 
bower  lined  with  silk.  One  species  has  been 
found  in  England,  but  is  very  rare. 

Auk,  Great,  aivic,  (Alca  impennis.) — Al- 
though this  bird  has  occasionally  been  met 
with  on  the  British  coast,  the  northern  lati- 
tudes are  more  congenial  to  its  haliits;  and 
hence,  owing  to  our  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  inhabitants  of  tlae  Arctic  regions,  it  is  not 
very  well  known.  In  the  collection  of  the 
British  Museum  there  is  a male  specimen  of 
this  bird,  which  was  sent  to  Mr  Bullock  during 
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his  tour  in  the  Oi’kneys.  This  was  one  of  a 
solitary  pair  seen  in  those  regions ; the  female 
was  killed  a little  time  previous  to  Mr  Bullock’s 
arrival.  That  gentleman  took  part  in  a long 
chase  of  the  male,  but  was  unsuccessful ; the 
auk,  although  pursued  by  a six-oared  boat, 
making  its  way  under  water  with  remarkable 
celerity.  The  wings  of  the  great  auk  are  but 
partially  developed.  In  length  it  measures 
about  three  feet,  and  its  wings  scarcely 
exceed  four  inches.  Though  the  wings  are 
almost  useless  for  aerial  locomotion,  they  are 
well  adapted  for  assisting  the  bird’s  progress 
under  water.  How  far  north  these  birds  may 
be  found  is  not  known  : so  far,  however,  as 
our  Arctic  explorers  have  penetrated,  the  great 
auk  has  always  been  seen.  Its  movements  on 
land  are  somewhat  awkward ; and,  indeed,  it 
is  altogether  adapted  for  an  aqueous  existence. 
Except  at  the  breeding  season,  it  rarely  visits 
the  shore.  While  walking  on  terra  firma,  it 
keeps  itself  nearly  in  a vertical  position.  Their 
food  consists  of  fish  and  Crustacea,  and  other 
marine  productions.  The  great  auk  is  now 
believed  to  be  extinct,  not  a living  specimen 
having  been  seen  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Auk,  Little,  {Arctica  Alle,)  is  the  most 
diminutive  of  the  auk  tribe,  and  the  hardiest. 
The  colder  and  Avilder  tlie  region,  there  do 
they  seem  to  congregate  in  larger  flocks,  and 
enjoy  the  inclement  Aveather  Avith  as  much 
relish  as  their  human  companions  the  Esqui- 
maux. In  the  locality  of  Baffin’s  Bay  they  are 
found  in  large  flocks  ; also  at  Melville  Island. 
On  the  inhospitable  wilds  of  Spitzbergen  and 
Greenland  thousands  of  these  birds  find  a 
home.  Here  they  Avatch  for  the  breaking  up 
of  the  ifie,  and  then  swarm  down  in  myriads, 
and  busily  search  for  the  Crustacea  in  the 
fissures  of  the  broken  ice.  It  very  rarely 
visits  this  country ; indeed,  those  that  have 
been  seen  are  more  probably  storm-blOAvn 
castaAvays  than  visitors  in  search  of  a home 
for  the  season.  The  little  auk  is  a compact, 
stout  bird,  about  nine  inches  in  length.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  mostly  black, 
the  cheeks  and  undei’-parts  white,  the  legs 
yellowish-broAvn,  the  bill  black.  In  summer 
the  front  of  the  neck,  which  during  the  winter 
is  black,  assumes  a paler  hue.  It  lays  one 
egg,  of  a pale  bluish-green,  and,  like  the  pre- 
ceding, affects  the  highest  cliffs. 

Auk,  Razor-billed,  (AIca  tor  da,)  larger 
than  the  preceding;  when  full  grown,  it  mea- 
sures about  fifteen  inches  in  length  and  twenty- 
seven  across  the  Avings.  This  species  is  found 
also  in  the  Arctic  regions  ; but,  unlike  the  great 
auk.  is  a frequenter  of  warmer  climates,  in- 
cluding the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  and  Germany.  These  birds  take  up 
their  abode  on  the  highest  cliffs  attainable, 
and  live  together  in  large  flocks,  associating 
with  the  guillemots  and  kittcAvakes.  About 
May  the  auk  colonies  begin  their  task  of  incu- 
bation, sitting  closely  together  in  roArs,  one 
above  the  other.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that, 
although  the  razor-billed  auk  lays  but  one  egg, 
and  so  many  hundreds  are  accumulated  on 
the  cliffs  at  one  time,  Avithout  any  kind  of 
covering  to  denote  their  respective  OAvners, 
no  inconvenience  is  occasioned ; every  auk 
knoAvs  its  own  egg,  and  prfi1)ably  in  no  in- 
stance is  the  paternity  of  a young  bird  ques- 
tionable. It  has  occasioned  some  wonder 
how  the  eggs  of  the  auk  are  kept  so  secure  on  j 
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the  small  ledges  on  which  they  are  laid ; and 
it  is  remarked,  that  if  a human  hand  Avere  to 
remove  one,  the  most  delicate  artifice  would 
fail  to  replace  it  in  so  secure  a position.  The 
balancing  powers  of  the  auk  are,  hOAvever, 
considerably  overrated  ; for  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  the  egg  is  attached  to  the  spot  by 
a glutinous  substance,  Avith  Avhich  it  is,  when 
neAvly  laid,  covered.  The  razor-billed  auk  is 
very  common  in  Scotland,  and  in  the  Hebrides 
are  several  breeding-places.  “One  of  the 
most  interesting  is  the  little  island  of  Berne- 
ray,  called  by  mariners  Barray  Head,  about 
ninety  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land on  the  one  hand,  and  St  Kilda  on  the 
other,  and  one  of  a group  of  islets  named  the 
South  Isles  of  Barray.”  These  breeding-places 
are  of  considerable  extent.  The  foregoing 
authority  makes  mention  of  a precipice,  “to 
the  extent  of  half  a mile,  covered  with  these 
birds  for  the  purpose  of  breeding.  These  birds 
inhabit  the  cliffs,  not  promiscuously,  but  with 
a degree  of  regularity  and  distinctness  which 
seems  not  a little  Avonderful.  On  the  grassy 
summits  breed  the  puffins,  burrowing  in  the 
turf.  From  thence  to  half-way  down  is  the 
place  selected  by  the  auks  ; while  in  the  re- 
maining division  are  stationed  the  guillemots 
and  kittcAvakes,  the  latter  coming  almost  to 
high-water  mark.” — Macgillivray.  The  eggs 
of  the  razor-bill  are  extremely  variable  in 
colour,  for  in  a collection  of  five  hundred  speci- 
mens, no  tAvo  eggs  are  alike. 

Aulacodus,  awl-a-co'-dus,  agenus  of  rodents, 
forming  a link  between  the  beaver  and  porcu- 
pine. It  is  a native  of  Southern  Africa.  The 
ground-pig  of  the  country  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Aurelia.  (See  Chrysalis.) 

Auricles,  aw'-rilcls,  in  Anat.,  is  the  name 
given  to  two  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  (See 
Heart.) 

Auricula,  aio-rik’-u-la,  a plant-eating  mol- 
luscous animal,  comprehended  in  that  class  of 
Gastropods  to  which  the  common  snail  belongs. 
Its  organs  of  respiration  are  formed  for  breath- 
ing air,  but  some  have  the  power  of  living  in 
Avater  for  a long  time.  It  inhabits  a shell  some- 
AA'hat  oval  in  shape,  and  marked  by  wide  plaits. 
The  fancied  or  real  resemblance  of  the  shell  to 
the  ears  of  certain  animals  accounts  for  the 
animal’s  vulgar  appellation  of  Midas’  ear. 

Aurochs,  aw'-rocks.  (See  Bonassus.) 

Automatic  Actions,  aw-to-mdt'-ik,  is  a terra 
applied  in  Psychol,  to  certain  muscular  move- 
ments which  are  influenced  simply  by  sensa- 
tion, and  not  at  all  by  the  will ; as  winking. 

Aves.  (See  Birds.) 

Avicula,  a-vik'-u-la,  a genus  of  marine  con- 
chifera,  the  shell  of  which  is  imported  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  used,  under  the  name 
of  mpther-of-pearl,  in  the  construction  of  but- 
tons, knife-handles,  &c.  The  real  commercial 
value,  hoAvever,  of  this  peculiar  oyster  rests  on 
the  true  pearls  often  found  in  its  interior. 

Aviculopecten,  a-vik'-u-lo-pek'-ten,in  Geol., 
a genus  of  fossil  bivalve  molluscs,  peculiar  to 
the  carboniferous  limestone,  and  often  so  Avell 
preserved  that  even  the  colours  of  the  living 
shell  are  retained, 

Avocet,  or  Avosetta,  dv'-o-set,  (Eecurviros- 
tra  avocetta.) — The  chief  peculiarity  of  this 
aquatic  bird  is  the  form  of  its  bill.  It  is  very 
thin,  flexible,  of  a substance  like  Avhalebone, 
and  turns  liookAvise,  but  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  luiAvk  and  other  tribes.  Tho 
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plumage  of  the  avocet  is  black  and  white. 
BuffoTi  makes  the  bird's  bill  a subject  for 
lamentation  on  the  blundering  of  Nature  in  so 
ill  providing  a creature  with  a means  of  sus- 
tenance. Mudie,  however,  takes  a contrary 
and  a proper  view  of  the  matter,  and  demon- 
strates that  for  scooping,  probing,  and  beating 
the  water,  while  the  mandibles  act  as  a strainer 
and  retain  the  finny  prey,  the  avocet’s  bill  is 
most  admirably  adapted  to  its  office.  A few 
fears  ago,  and  in  the  fen-bird  season,  it  was  no 
ancommon  thing  to  find  the  avocet  in  the  Lon- 
don poultiy-market ; now,  however,  they  are 
seldom,  if  ever,  seen  so  cheaply  exposed.  On 
account  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  beak,  the 
avocet  is  sometimes  called  the  Cobbler’s-awl 
bird. 

Axilla,  dx-iV-la,  (Lat.,)  is  applied  in  Anat. 
to  that  cavity  under  the  upper  part  of  the  arm 
called  the  armpit.  Hence  the  term  Axillary  is 
applied  to  the  arteries,  veins,  glands,  &c.,  of 
this  part. 

Axis  Deer,  (C'ei'uws  aa;fs,)  a deer  pecu- 

liar to  India.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  fallow- 
deer  ; its  ground-colour  is  pale  red  ; a white 
line  runs  along  its  sides,  dividing  the  under 
from  the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  which  is 
prettily  spotted  with  white  spots.  Hunting 
the  axis  is  a favourite  sport,  and  its  flesh  is 
esteemed  a great  dainty. 

Axius,  a.Te'-f-MS,  a genus  of  shrimps,  remark- 
able for  their  thick  and  powerful  claws.  The 
members  of  this  genus  burrow  in  the  mud,  and 
are  so  deliberate  in  their  movements  that  they 
are  popularly  called  Slow-Shrimps. 

Axolotl,  dx'-o-lotl,  (Sti’en  pisciformis,)  an 
amphibious  animal,  chiefly  peculiar  from  pos- 
sessing, at  the  same  time  and  always,  both 
gills  and  lungs,  thus  enabling  it  to  breathe  air 
and  water,  according  to  pleasure  or  exigence. 
It  is  about  nine  inches  long ; head  bi'oad  and 
flat ; the  eyes  situated  near  the  muzzle ; the 
tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  entire  body,  and  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  like  that  of  the  common 
water-newt.  It  is  of  a uniform  brown  colour, 
thickly  mottled  with  small  black  spots.  The 
axolotl  is  very  common  in  the  lakes  of  Mexico, 
and,  according  to  Humboldt,  likewise  inhabits 
the  cold  waters  of  mountain  lakes  at  much 
greater  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
than  the  plains  surrounding  that  city.  Dressed 
after  the  manner  of  stewed  eels,  it  is  sold  com- 
monly in  the  market-places  of  Mexico.  It  is 
thought  by  many  naturalists  to  be  the  undeve- 
loped larva  of  some  batrachian  yet  unknown 
to  science. 

Aye-aye,  ai-ai',  (Cliciromys  madaf/ascarien- 
s/.'?.)— Thisanimal,  in  many  accounts  confound- 
ed with  theaf,  orsloth,  has  lately  attracted  much 
attention,  and  is  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
monkey  tribe.  When  first  discovered,  it  was 
fupi)Osed  to  be  a species  of  squirrel.  It  lives 
in  hollow  trees,  and  is  altogether  a nocturnal 
animal.  It  has  large  flat,  bat-like  ears,  and  its 
tail  is  long  and  bushy.  Each  fore-hand  has  five 
fingers,  the  third  being  singularly  attenuated, 
and  iwovidcd  with  a strong  claw.  The  hind- 
legs are  also  furnished  with  prehensile  hands. 
The  entire  body  is  clothed  with  long  smooth 
hair,  of  a jet  black,  among  which  some  long 
white  hairs  are  intcispersed,  beneath  which  is 
an  under-coat  of  a woolly  nature.  It  measures 
about  three  feet.  The  imwerful  teeth  of  the 
aye-aye  enable  it  to  bite  deep  into  the  wood, 
and  to  feed  either  upon  the  exuding  sap,  or 
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upon  the  insects  which  have  made  their  home  in 
the  branches.  It  takes  liquid  food  by  dipping 
the  fourth  finger,  and  then  passing  the  wetted 
member  between  its  lips.  A female  aye-aye 
is  now  living  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  where 
she  has  been  for  more  than  two  years.  A de- 
tailed account  of  this  animal  may  be  found  iu 
the  Boy’s  Own  Magazine,  August  1863,  p.  11^ 
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Baboon,  hd-boon',  (Fr.  babouin,)  {Cynocepha- 
lus,}  a genus  of  Quadrumana,  in  which  the  tail 
is  never  long  and  often  very  short.  When  it  is 
of  moderate  length,  it  projects  horizontally  for 
a few  inches  and  then  droops ; when  it  is 
short,  it  is  very  perpendicular.  The  nose  is 
prolonged  uniformly  with  the  jaws,  and  the 
nostrils  open  at  the  end  of  it,  exactly  as  in  the 
dog.  Indeed,  in  shape  of  head,  the  resemblance 
the  baboon  bears  to  the  dog  is  its  chief  distinc- 
tive peculiarity.  It  has  a long  and  truncate 
muzzle,  cheek-pouches,  and  sharp  claws,  and 
is  certainly  the  fiercest  and  most  repulsive 
of  the  Quadrumana,  The  ’ common  baboon 
{Gynocephalus  papio)  is  a native  of  the  coast 
of  Guinea.  It  is  of  a uniform  yellowish-brown 
colour,  with  a shade  of  light  red  on  the  head, 
shoulders,  and  extremities,  the  face,  ears,  and 
hands  being  naked,  and  entirely  black.  It  is 
furnished  with  whiskers,  which  have  a back- 
ward direction,  but  do  not  conceal  the  ears. 
The  variegated  baboon,  or  mandril,  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  genus.  The  head  of  this 
creature  is  grotesquely  large,  its  face  long  ; it 
possesses  scarcely  any  forehead,  and  its  snout 
is  blunt  and  abrupt.  The  eyes,  which  are  very 
small,  are  sunk  deeply  in  the  head,  and  the 
cheek-bones  very  prominent,  and  tinted  with 
violet,  purple,  and  scarlet.  The  hair  rises  above 
the  forehead  to  a peak  ; and  beneath  the  chin 
there  is  a small  beard  of  orange-colour.  Round 
the  back  of  the  neck  the  hair  is  long,  and  in- 
clines forward.  The  hinder  parts  of  the  ani- 
mal’s body,  commencing  from  the  loins,  ai’e 
marked  with  a soft  violet,  which  gradually  ex- 
pands to  the  most  vivid  red  ; and  very  singular 
does  its  little  stumpy  tail  look,  sticking  bolt 
upright  in  its  crimson  setting.  Many  years 
ago  a mandril  was  kept  at  Cross’s  menagerie, 
in  London.  “Happy  Jerry”  the  brute  was 
named  ; and  it  was  taught  to  simulate  a relish 
for  tobacco  and  beer.  This  animal  ever  re- 
tained its  natural  ferocity  with  strangers,  but 
was  particularly  sociable  with  its  keepers. 
“ Happy  Jerry’s”  stuffed  .skin  now  adorns  the 
British  Museum.  Besides  the  baboons  men- 
tioned, there  are  the  gclada  of  Abyssinia,  the 
chacma  of  the  Caitc  of  Good  Hope,  and  others. 

Babyroussa,  bdb-i-roos'-sa,  {Sus  Babirussa,) 
an  animal  of  the  hog  genus,  found  in  a wild 
state  in  India  and  the  Indian  islands.  Tin? 
animal’s  chief  peculiarity  is  the  possession  of 
four  protruding  and  curved  tusks,  turned  up- 
wards and  backwards,  so  as  very  nearly  to 
describe  a semicircle.  The  tusks  of  the  upper 
jaw  i)ass  through  holes  iu  the  upper  lip,  and 
often  attain  so  great  a length,  that  they  nearly 
touch  the  forehead.  The  object  of  this  pecu- 
liar arrangement  is  not  known,  though  some 
of  the  older  naturalists  gravely  ttdl  us  that  the 
use  of  the  tusks  is  to  atl'onl  the  hahyroussa  an 
oiiportmiity  of  hanging  itself  to  any  convenient 
projection,  should  it  fancy  a quiet  nap.  The 
same  authorities,  lu'wever,  a.,cril)e  to  the  horns 
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of  the  chamois  the  same  use.  The  animal  is 
still  fm'ther  distinguished  from  the  common 
hog  by  its  slender  build  and  the  fineness  of  the 
bristles  that  cover  its  body.  It  is  said  that, 
when  closely  pursued,  the  babyroussa  will, 
without  hesitation,  take  to  the  water,  and,  by 
alternately  swimming  and  diving,  speedily 
elude  its  enemy.  Its  food  is  vegetable,  and 
its  flesh,  according  to  travellers,  superior  to 
dairy-raised  pork. 

Back,  hah,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  is  that  portion  of  the 
human  body  which  extends  from  the  neck  to 
the  loins,  and  includes  the  dorsal  vertebrie, 
the  postei’ior  portions  of  the  ribs,  and  the 
muscles  and  skin  pertaining  thereto.  Pains 
in  the  back  may  jiroceed  from  a variety  of 
causes ; as  rheumatism,  an  affection  of  the 
spine,  disease  of  the  kidneys,  &c. 

Bacteria,  bdJc-tee'-ri-ah,  a genus  of  orthop- 
terous insects,  comprising  the  curious  walking- 
stick  insects,  q.  v. 

Baculite,  bdJc'-u-Ufe,  (Lat.  haculum,  a staff,) 
in  Geol.,  a straight,  many-chambered,  conical 
shell,  of  the  chalk  epoch.  In  its  internal 
structure  it  resembles  the  ammonite.  From 
its  prevalence  in  the  chalk  of  Normandy,  that 
rock  has  been  termed  the  Baculite  limestone. 

Badger,  Mdf-er,  {Meles  Taxus,)  a carnivor- 
ous quadruped,  inhabiting  most  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  badger  was  classed 
by  Linnaeus  an'iong  the  bears,  but  very  pro- 
perly separated  from  that  group  by  succeed- 
ing naturalists,  and  placed  among  the  weasels. 
It  is  a slow  and  heavy  animal,  passing  the 
day  in  sleep  within  its  complicated  burrow, 
and  emerging  at  night  in  search  of  food, 
which  consists  indifferently  of  animal  or 
vegetable  matter.  It  is  said  sometimes  to  dig 
up  wasps’  nests ; and  Buffon,  who  mentions 
this  habit,  attributes  it  to  the  animal’s  fond- 
ness for  honey ; but  as  wasps  do  not  collect 
honey,  the  great  French  naturalist  is  in  error. 
The  badger  measures  about  two  and  a half  feet 
in  length  ; its  legs  are  very  short,  and  its  body 
flat ; its  eyes  are  very  small ; its  neck  short 
and  thick  ; its  tail  stumpy ; and  its  hide  loose 
and  tough.  It  was  this  last  quality  that  in 
ancient  times  recommended  the  badger  to 
folks  of  bi’utal  mind  as  a fit  subject  to  pit 
against  mastiffs.  Badger-baiting  used  to  be  a 
very  favourite  sport  in  England  ; and,  despite 
its  many  disadvantages,  the  badger’s  strong 
jaws  and  loose  skin  made  it  a formidable  an- 
tagonist for  a dog.  No  matter  what  part  of 
the  badger’s  body  was  seized,  it  could  turn 
and  fix  its  teeth  in  its  assailant,  and  inflict  on 
it  a terrible  bite.  The  flesh  of  the  badger  is 
eaten  in  Italy,  France,  and  China,  and  may  be 
converted  into  hams  and  bacon.  The  skin, 
when  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  is  impervious 
to  rain,  and  is,  therefore,  considerably  used  in 
covei'ing  travelling -boxes.  Its  bristles  are 
made  into  painters’  brushes.  To  this  family 
also  belong  the  ratcls,  or  honey-badgers, 
(MelUvora.)  The  best-known  species  is  the 
Cape  ratel,  {MelUvora  capejis?s,)_ which  closely 
resembles  the  badger  both  in  size  and  form, 
but  is,  perhaps,  heavier  in  its  appearance,  and 
has  the  nose  less  developed.  Its  colours  are 
gray  above  and  black  beneath.  It  burrows 
like  the  badgei*,  not  only  to  provide  itself  witli 
a habitation,  but  also  in  search  of  the  iiest  of 
the  wild  bees,  of  whose  honey  it  is  passionately 
fond.  It  has  the  same  loose  hard  skin  as  the 
European  badger,  and  in  this  leathery  armour 
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it  is  said  to  attack  the  ciladels  of  these  irritable 
insects  with  impunity. 

Bajjbrkeit,  badj'-er-Jcite,  native  name  of  the 
short-tailed  manis  of  India.  (See  Maxis.) 

Bal^ena,  bdl-ee'-nah,  a genus  of  whales,  hav- 
ing no  dorsal  fin,  no  teeth  in  the  adult  animal, 
and  the  abdomen  smooth.  The  baleen,  orwhale- 
bone,  is  very  long. 

BAL.ffiNiCEPS,  bal-een'-i-seps,  a genus  of  herons 
in  which  the  bill  is  enormously  expanded  and 
of  a boat-like  shape,  the  edge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible overlying  the  lower.  The  tip  is  strongly 
hooked.  The  whale-headed  stork  (Balceniceps 
rex)  is  the  only  known  species  of  this  genus. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Shoe-bird.  It  is  a 
native  of  Northern  Africa,  and  haunts  the 
swampy  lands  about  the  Nile,  generally  in 
flocks  of  from  ten  to  one  hundred  in  number. 
It  feeds  upon  fish,  snakes,  and  dead  animals, 
ripping  them  open  with  its  hooked  beak. 

Balajnoptera,  bdl-een-op'-ter-ah,  a genus  of 
whales,  having  a sharp  and  curved  dorsal  fin, 
abdomen  and  throat  in  longitudinal  folds,  and 
very  short  baleen. 

Balanincs,  bal-an-eye'-nus,  a genus  of  beetles 
belonging  to  the  Curculionidae,  in  which  the 
snout  is  very  long  and  slender.  The  nut  weevil 
belongs  to  this  genus. 

Balancers,  bdV -an-sers,  in  Entom.,  a term  ap- 
plied to  two  slender  membranous  appendages, 
inserted  on  either  side  of  the  metathorax  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  class  Diptera.  They 
are  always  small  and  movable,  and  vary  much 
in  size  and  form,  according  to  the  class  of 
insects  by  which)  they  are  possessed.  They 
usually  consist,  however,  of  an  elongated  style 
with  a small  rounded  head.  Entomologists 
differ  greatly  as  to  the  use  of  these  organs.  It 
is  generally  believed  now,  that  they  ai'A!  the 
representatives  of  the  posterior  pair  of  wings, 
and  are  attached  to  the  true  metathorax. 
This,  however,  is  disputed  by  some  entomolo- 
gists, who  say  that  they  are  attached  to  the 
.segment,  which  bears  a pair  of  spii'acles,  and 
that  they  are  connected  with  the  function  of 
respiration.  The  former  is  the  opinion  most 
generally  held,  and  is  probably  correct.  All 
dipterous  insects  possess  balancers ; and  as 
they  keep  them  in  constant  motion,  they  are 
evidently  of  great  importance  to  them. 

Balanite,  bdV-a-nite,  (Lat.  balanus,  a bar- 
nacle,) in  Geol.,  any  fossil  of  the’  barnacle 
family.  The  cirripeds,  or  barnacles,  are  not 
found  in  a fossil  state  beneath  the  Oolite. 

Balanus,  bal'-an-us,  a genus  of  cirripeds, 
or  barnacles,  in  which  the  shell  is  conical  and 
composed  of  six  laminm  or  valves.  The  oper- 
culum consists  of  four  valves. 

Balearica,  bdl-e-a'-rik-a,  a genus  of  herons 
in  which  the  bill  is  short  and  thick,  the  cheeks 
are  naked,  and  there  are  wattles  on  the  base  of 
the  bill  and  the  throat.  The  crowned  crane 
(L’aZcaWcapauonma)  belongs  to  this  genus.  It 
is  a native  of  North  and  West  Africa,  and  is 
conspicuous  for  its  coronet  of  golden  plumes. 

Balisour,  bdl'-is-soor,  native  name  for  the 
sand-bear  of  India,  an  animal  nearly  related 
to  the  badger,  and  belonging  to  the  weasel 
tribe.  It  is  a burrower,  and  is  furnished  with 
powerful  curved  claws.  The  toes  are  united 
throughout  their  entire  length.  The  scientific 
name  of  this  animal  is  Arctonyx  coUaris. 

Balistes,  bdl-is'-tees,  a genus  of  fish  of  the 
order  Pectognathi.  They  are  known  as  trig- 
ger fish,  because  the  large  and  sharp  first  ray 
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of  the  dorsal  fin  cannot  be  pressed  down,  until 
the  second  ray  is  depressed,  when  the  first 
shuts  down  like  a gun-lock  when  the  trigger  is 
pulled.  On  account  of  tlieir  rough  and  tough 
exterior,  they  are  also  called  Pile-fishes,  and 
Leathei’-jackets. 

Bandicoot,  bdn'-di-Tcoot,  (Perameles,)  a mar- 
supial animal,  indigenous  to  Australia.  In 
some  respects  it  is  analogous  to  the  opossum 
and  kangaroo  ; but  its  hinder  legs,  though 
much  longer  than  the  anterior  ones,  do  not 
present  so  great  an  apparent  disproportion  as 
in  the  last-mentioned  animal.  It  is  a noctur- 
nal animal,  and  burrows  for  itself  a dwelling 
in  the  soft  earth,  for  which  purpose  its  claws 
are  well  adapted.  The  flesh  of  the  bandicoot 
is  said  to  resemble  that  of  the  rabbit ; but  the 
food  of  the  former  is  generally  of  a very  dif- 
ferent nature,  consisting  chiefly  of  insects  and 
grubs.  Its  gait  consists  of  a mixed  series  of  hops; 
and  when  the  creature  is  very  much  hurried, 
it  leaps  along  much  like  the  kangaroo  itself. 
There  are  several  species  of  bandicoot,  one 
being  remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  nose, 
and  another  for  the  length  of  its  ears,  which 
are  so  long  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  rabbit. 

Eankiva,  bdn-lcee'-va,  a gallinaceous  bird 
from  Java.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of 
our  domestic  fowl. 

Bannock  Pluke,  popular  Scotch  name  for 
the  turbot. 

Banteng,  ban’-teng,  the  Javan  ox,  (Bibos 
Banteng,)  a strong,  swift,  and  active  animal, 
living  in  small  herds,  and  being  extremely 
vigilant.  The  Borneans  catch  and  domesti- 
cate it. 

Barbary  Ape,  Pigmy  Ape,  Magot,  bar'-ba-re, 
in  Zool.,  a species  of  ape.  It  is  specially  in- 
teresting, as  it  is  the  only  one  now  left  in 
Europe.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a large  cat, 
and  is  greenish-gray  in  colour,  paler  under- 
neath. It  has  no  tail,  and  is  sometimes  called 
the  tail-less  monkey.  The  muzzle  is  not  so 
much  elongated  as  in  the  baboons,  and  the 
facial  angle  is  much  higher  than  theirs.  It 
has  small,  round,  reddish,  lively  eyes,  and  its 
ears  somewhat  resemble  those  of  a human 
being.  The  face  is  nearly  naked,  and  some- 
what wrinkled.  It  usually  walks  upon  four 
feet ; but  it  can  be  tamed  and  taught  to  walk, 
though  clumsily,  on  two.  They  iverc  once 
found  in  large  numliers  at  G-ibraltar,  inhabit- 
ing the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock.  They 
arc  gregarious,  and  live  in  parts  of  the  rock 
inaccessible  to  man ; the  females  carrying 
their  young  ones  on  tlieir  backs.  They  arc 
very  seldom  destroyed,  on  account  of  the 
amusement  they  all'ord  by  their  gambols  and 
tricks.  The  Barbary  ape  probably  came  to 
(Hbraltar  from  the  north  of  Africa.,  where  it  is 
very  abundant,  and  inhabits  rocky  mountains. 
Very  few  specimens  are  now  to  be  seen. 
Bands  of  them  will  often  plunder  gardens, 
iihilc  one  of  the  number  keeps  a keen  look- 
out. This  species  of  ape  possesses  a consider- 
able amount  of  intelligence,  and  is  often  seen 
tame  in  this  country.  They  must,  however,  be 
taught  when  young,  as  they  often  grow  sullen 
and  vicious  as  they  grow  old.  The  scientific 
name  is  Macacus  Jnnmts. 

Haruastei.le,  bur-bas-sld'i  an  English  bat, 
(llarbostdlns  communis.)  Jn  this  genus  the 
ears  are  united  at  their  base,  and  rather  large, 
and  (here  ia  a flat  bare  spot  on  the  muzzle,  on 
which  the  nostrils  are  placed. 
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Barbel,  (Barbus  vulgaris,)  barb' -el,  a fish 
frequenting  the  quiet  and  deep  parts  of  rivers, 
and  swimming  with  considerable  strength  and 
activity.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  barbs 
or  wattles  attached  about  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
and  then  found  measuring  three  feet  in  length  ; 
but  its  average  is  two  feet,  and  its  weight  about 
ten  pounds.  The  Thames  produces  barbel  of 
a large  size.  “So  numerous  are  they  about 
Shepperton  and  Walton,”  writes  Mr  Yarrell, 
“ that  150  lbs.  weight  have  been  taken  in  five 
hours  ; and  on  one  occasion  it  is  said  that 
280  lbs.  weight  of  large-sized  barbel  were  taken 
in  one  day.” 

Barbet,  bar' -bet,  a group  of  birds,  allied  to 
the  kingfishers,  and  distinguished  by  their 
large  conical  beaks,  and  by  being  bearded  with 
fine  tufts  of  bristles  directed  forward.  They 
inhabit  Java,  Sumatra,  &c.  The  generic  title 
is  Bucconinoe.  A variety  of  the  poodle  dog  is 
sometimes  called  a barbet. 

Barca,  bar'-Jeah,  a fish  belonging  to  the 
Ophiocephalidre,  or  snake-headed  fishes.  It 
is  a native  of  India,  and  lives  in  holes  in 
muddy  banks.  (See  OpniocEPnALUs.) 

Barking-Bird,  bar'king,  (Fteroptoclius,)  a 
native  of  the  South  American  archipelago, 
building  its  nest  close  to  the  ground,  among 
the  undei'wood  and  fallen  branches.  Says  Mr 
Darwin,  “Its  name  is  well  applied;  I defy 
any  one,  at  first,  to  feel  certain  that  a small 
dog  is  not  yelping  somewhere  in  the  forest. 
Just  as  with  the  cheucan,  a person  will  some- 
times hear  the  bark  close  by  ; but  in  vain  may 
endeavour  by  watching,  and  with  still  less 
chance  by  beating  the  bushes,  to  see  its  au- 
thor ; yet  at  other  times  the  ‘ guid-guid’  comes 
fearlessly  near.” 

Barnacle,  bar'-na-kel,  (Port,  bernaca,)  a 
marine  animal,  which  attaches  itself  to  ships’ 
bottoms  and  other  submarine  substances. 
These  little  creatures  adhere  to  the  sides 
and  bottoms  of  floating  vessels,  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  impede  their  progress,  and  render 
necessary  their  docking  and  cleansing.  These 
curious  animals  are  now  known  to  be  a 
group  of  Crustacea,  and  are  called  Cirrhipeds, 

2.  V. 

Barnacle  Goose.  (See  Bernicle  Goose.) 

Barracouda.  (See  SpiiYRsiNA.) 

Bars,  bars,  in  the  menage,  arc  the  upi)er 
part  of  the  gums,  between  the  tusks  and 
grinders,  which  bear  no  teeth,  and  to  which 
the  bit  is  applied ; by  its  friction  the  horse 
is  governed. 

Basilisk,  bds'-i-lisk,  (Basiliscus  amcricanus.) 
— Although  this  creature  has  no  alVmity  to 
that  terrible  serpent  believed  by  the  ancients 
to  inflict  death  by  its  gaze,  yet  it  is  suflicicntly 
ugly  to  engender  .an  uncomfortalilc  sensation. 
It  is  found  in  South  America,  and  occasionally 
attains  a length  of  three  feet.  It  is  closely 
allied  to  the  iguanas.  Instead  of  the  comb-liko 
ridge  of  the  iguan.a,  the  basilisk  It  furnished 
with  a broad  membrane  runnin-s;  down  its 
back,  .and  a second,  still  broader,  on  the  upper 
surface  of  its  tail.  This  process  i.s  capable  of 
cither  expansion  or  contraction,  .aivl  i.s  sup- 
portcil  by  a scries  of  little  boue.s,  which  are 
processes  from  the  vertebra)  of  the  Jack  and 
tail.  The  hind  \)art  of  the  b.asilisk’s  head 
l)cars  a remarkable  painted  hood,  and  there  is 
a slight  iiouch  on  the  throat.  NotwH'i.stand- 
iug  its  unsightly  appearance,  the  ba.silisk  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  reptile. 
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Basilisk,  (Gr.  hasilisTcos,  from  basilieus,)  a 
fabulous  serpent,  said  to  have  been  able  to  kill 
with  its  breath  or  sight  only.  According  to 
Galen,  its  colour  inclined  to  yellow ; and  it 
had  three  small  eminences  on  its  head.  They 
were  speckled  with  whitish  spots,  and  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a crown.  .®lian 
says  that  its  poison  is  so  penetrating  as  to  kill 
the  largest  serpents  with  its  vapour  only  ; and 
that  it  will  kill  a man  by  merely  biting  the  end 
of  his  stick.  The  sound  of  its  hissing  is  enough 
to  frighten  away  all  other  kinds  of  serpents. 
According  to  Pliny  the  basilisk  is  able  to  kill 
all  those  who  look  upon  it.  It  is  also  called  a 
cockatrice,  from  the  belief  that  it  was  gene- 
rated from  a cock’s  egg,  brooded  upon  by  a ser- 
pent. All  these  details  are  put  forth  by  Matthio- 
lus,  Galen,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  and  Erasistratus. 
The  absurdity  of  all  the  statements  has  since 
that  time  been  thoroughly  exposed.  In  some 
apothecaries’  shops,  formerly,  little  dead  crea- 
tures were  exhibited,  which  were  said  to  be 
basilisks.  These  were,  however,  only  small 
birds  without  feathers,  having  their  heads 
raised,  wings  like  a bat’s,  eyes  large,  and  necks 
very  short.  At  Venice,  and  other  towns  on 
the  continent,  animals  are  shown  which  are 
called  basilisks.  They  are,  however,  only  small 
thornbacks,  with  their  fins  stretched  out,  and 
artificially  arranged  so  as  to  resemble  young 
cocks.  This,  Cahnet  says,  he  observed  in  an 
apothecary’s  shop  in  Paris. 

Basilosaurus.  (See  Zeuglodon.) 

Bassaris,  bds'-sah-ris,  a species  of  genet, 
found  in  South  America.  Its  colour  is  nearly 
uniform  dun,  with  a dark  collar  on  the  neck. 
The  native  name  is  cacomixle. 

Basking  Shark,  Ms' -king  shark,  a large,  im- 
mensely strong,  but  still  harmless  species  of 
shark.  By  the  Irish  it  is  called  the  sunfish. 
(See  Shark.) 

Basse,  or  Sea-Perch,  bass,  a marine  fish, 
the  Ldbrax  Lupus  of  Cuvier.  The  fishes  of 
this  genus  belong  to  the  family  Percidte,  or 
Perches,  with  whom  they  are  closely  allied. 
The  basse  is  to  be  met  with  along  the  British 
and  Dutch  shores,  and  abundantly  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. By  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans it  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of 
food.  On  account  of  its  voracity,  it  was  called 
by  the  Romans  lupus,  (wolf,)  a name  still  re- 
tained as  a designation  of  the  species.  It  was 
held  to  be  the  most  cunning  of  fishes  ; and 
Aristotle  declares  that  when  encompassed  by 
a net,  it  would  effect  its  escape  by  digging  a 
tunnel  for  itself  in  the  sand.  Its  length  is 
generally  from  a foot  to  a foot  and  a half; 
but  it  has  been  found  of  a much  larger 
size.  There  is  an  American  species  of  basse, 
which  is  termed  by  Cuvier  Labrax  mucrona- 
tus. 

Eat,  bat,  (Cheiroptera.) — So  much  do  these 
singular  creatures  appear  to  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  feathered  tribe,  that  natu- 
ralists of  an  ancient  date  experienced  a diffi- 
culty as  to  their  proper  classification  in  the 
system  of  nature.  Tlie  anatomical  and  intes- 
tinal structure  of  bats  entitles  them  to  be 
ranked  as  mammalia  of  a very  high  order, 
being  placed  between  the  monkeys  and  the  cat 
tribes.  With  the  bats  the  anterior  members  are 
as  completely  organised  for  true  flight  as  those 
9'  a bird.  As  in  the  birds,  the  bones  support- 
the  anterior  members  are  large,  the  hu- 
L crus  rather  short,  and  tlie  bones  of  the  fore- 
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arm  long  ; but  the  latter  are  quite  separate 
and  movable,  as  in  the  human  arm.  The 
bones  of  the  fingers,  however,  instead  of  being 
amalgamated,  so  as  to  form  a single  series, 
are  all  quite  distinct,  and,  when  extended, 
radiate  widely  from  the  wrist,  the  bones  of 
which  are  of  small  size.  The  thumb  is  short, 
but  the  other  four  fingers  excessively  elon- 
gated : the  first  finger  is  the  shortest,  and  the 
others  of  nearly  equal  length.  The  four  long 
fingers  and  the  bones  of  the  arm  are  united  by 
a delicate  leathery  membrane,  which  is  also 
united  to  the  sides  of  the  body  as  far  as  the 
extremities  of  the  hind-legs,  and  sometimes 
fills  up  the  space  between  them  ; and  it  is  by 
the  agency  of  the  broad  wings,  formed  by  the 
extension  of  the  arms  and  fingers,  that  the 
bats  are  enabled  to  flutter  through  the  air. 
The  thumbs  of  the  anterior  feet  are  small,  free, 
and  furnished  with  sharp  curved  claws,  by 
which  the  animals  can  suspend  themselves  to 
any  convenient  projection.  The  thumbs  of 
the  anterior  hands  and  the  hind  feet  are  the 
only  means  by  which  the  bat  can  progress 
along  the  ground,  where,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  very  awkward  in  its  movements. 
Dentition  varies  in  the  different  families,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  crea- 
ture’s food.  The  body  is  covered  with  a soft 
down,  but  the  membrane  of  the  wings  only 
exhibits  a few  scattered  hairs.  The  teats  arc 
placed  on  the  breast,  and  the  young,  when 
sucking,  cling  to  that  part  of  the  mother’s 
body,  and  are  carried  about  by  her.  The 
senses  of  smell,  hearing,  and  feeling,  arc  very 
acute,  and  in  some  the  nose  is  furnished  with 
a membranous  foliation  of  most  delicate 
structure,  by  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  probably 
enhanced.  The  ears,  in  many  kinds,  are  ex- 
panded, and  capable  of  being  folded  down  ; 
while  their  full  wings  and  the  tissues  of  the 
ear  and  nose  are  so  amply  furnished  with 
nerves  as  to  enable  them,  even  though  de- 
prived of  sight,  to  pursue  their  flight  through 
the  , narrowest  passages  without  danger.  On 
the  approach  of  winter,  the  bat  relapses  into  a 
state  of  lifeless  inactivity,  and  in  selecting  a 
spot  for  hibernation,  appears  to  regard  secu- 
rity from  molestation  before  any  other  consi- 
deration. ■ “ The  hibernation  of  these  ani- 
mals,” writes  Mr  Bell,  “is,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  points  in  their  economy.  At 
an  earlier  or  later  period  of  autumn,  according 
to  their  species,  they  retreat,  generally  in 
large  congregations  of  various  species  togethei*, 
to  the  most  retired  places,  as  under  the  roofs 
of  houses  and  churches,  in  caverns,  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  and  similar  situations,  where 
they  suspend  themselves  by  their  hinder 
claws,  with  their  head  downwards.  Here  they 
crowd  together,  holding  not  only  by  the  surface 
of  the  walls  of  their  retreat,  but  by  each  other, 
one  crowding  over  another  so  closely  that  it 
appears  scarcely  possible  for  such  numbers  to 
occupy  so  small  a space.”  The  common  bat, 
or  llittermouse,  (Vespertilio  pipestrellus,)  is 
more  frequently  met  in  this  country  than  any 
of  the  others.  It  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
twilight  of  fine  summer  evenings  in  lanes  and 
shady  places,  or  haunts  the  vicinity  of  quiet 
streams,  where  any  sort  of  nocturnal  insects 
abound.  Although  not  more  than  two  and  a 
half  inches  long,  or  about  the  size  of  the  com- 
mon brown  mouse,  it  is  very  voracious,  and 
must  in  a single  evening  consume  avast  nuni- 
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ber  of  insects.  In  dull  weather,  no  matter 
though  it  be  the  middle  of  summer,  the  flitter- 
mouse  keeps  within  doors  as  though  it  were 
mid-winter.  The  long-eared  bat,  (Plecotus 
auritus,)  like  the  flittermouse,  is  also  com- 
monly found  in  the  vicinity  of  buildings.  It 
is  the  most  elegant  of  the  bats,  and  certainly 
most  easily  tamed,  learning  to  come  at  a 
whistle  and  take  flies  from  the  hand.  The 
ears  are  very  long  and  transparent ; when 
the  animal  is  sleeping  they  are  concealed  under 
the  wings,  whilst  the  inner  lobe  of  the  ear  still 
projects,  giving  the  creature  the  appearance  of 
possessing  short  slender  ears.  The  mouse- 
coloured  bat,  (Vespertilio  murinus,)  the  long- 
eared bat,  {Plecotus  auritus,)  and  the  great 
bat,  {Vespertilio  noctula,)  also  count  among 
the  well-known  British  bats.  The  horse-shoe 
bat  {Rhinoloplius)  resembles  the  common  bats 
in  its  general  habits,  but  is  even  more  noctur- 
nal, being  satisfled  with  nothing  short  of  abso- 
lute darkness  for  its  place  of  retreat.  The 
animal  derives  its  name  from  the  possession, 
above  its  nose,  of  a singular  leaf-like  mem- 
branous appendage,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
horse-shoe.  The  horse-shoe  bats  are  abun- 
dantly distributed  over  the  warmer  regions  of 
the  earth,  but  Britain  numbers  but  two  of 
them, — the  great  and  little  horse-shoe  bat. 
The  largest  of  these  two  measures  two  and  a 
half  inches  in  length,  while  the  lesser  is  one  of 
the  smallest  British  species  of  the  order.  The 
most  terrible  of  all  the  bats  is  the  one  that  has 
earned  for  itself  the  title  of  Vampyre,  {Phyllo- 
stoma  spectrum.)  Like  the  horse-shoe  bat,  it 
is  furnished  with  a nose-ci’est ; the  canine 
teeth  are  large,  and  in  almost  all  the  species 
there  are  four  incisors  in  both  jaws.  Some  of 
them  are  so  large  as  to  measure  two  and  a half 
feet  across  the  extended  wings.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  their  favourite  food  is  blood  ; 
but  the  narratives  of  older  naturalists,  that 
“they  attack  men  while  they  sleep,  opening 
an  artery  and  sucking  the  blood,  lulling  their 
victims  the  Avhile  by  gently  fanning  them  with 
their  broad  wings,  and  so  continuing  till  the 
fountain  of  life  is  exhausted,”  is,  to  say  the 
least,  open  todiscussion.  Captain Stedman was 
himself  bitten,  and  he  thus  describes  the  ope- 
ration ; — “Knowing,  by  instinct,  that  the  per- 
son they  intend  to  attack  is  in  a sound  slum- 
ber, they  generally  alight  near  the  feet,  where, 
while  the  creature  continues  fanning  with  its 
enormous  wings,  which  keeps  one  cool,  he 
bites  a piece  out  of  the  tip  of  the  great  toe,  so 
very  small,  indeed,  that  the  head  of  a pin 
could  scarcely  be  received  into  the  wound, 
which  is  consequently  not  painful ; yet  through 
this  orifice  he  continues  to  suck  the  blood  till 
he  is  compelled  to  disgorge.”  Darwin,  Swain- 
son,  and  Waterton  agree  in  considering  the 
bat  in  question  dangerous  to  life  ; and  the 
latter  attests  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen  both 
men  and  boasts  who  have  been  sucked,  and 
has  minutely  examined  their  bleeding  wounds. 
This  naturalist,  however,  confesses  that,  al- 
though a constant  observer  in  the  vampyre’s 
country  for  the  space  of  eleven  mouths,  he 
could  never  discover  how  the  vampyre  drains 
the  blood.  “I  slept  alone  in  the  loft  of  a 
woodcutter’s  abandoned  house  in  the  forest ; 
and  though  the  vami>yre  came  in  and  out 
every  night,  and  I had  the  finest  opi)ortnnity 
of  seeing  him,  as  the  moon  shone  throsigh  the 
iiperturos  where  windows  had  once  been,  I 
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never  could  be  certain  that  I saw  him  make  a 
positive  attempt  to  quench  his  thirst  from  my 
veins,  though  he  often  hovered  over  my  ham- 
mock.” Azara  states,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Paraguay  have  no  dread  of  these  animals, 
though  they  frequently  enter  the  houses,  and 
suck  the  blood  of  those  who  may  incautiously 
expose  any  part  of  their  body. 

Batrachia,  hd-trax' -Tci-a,  soft  and  naked- 
skinned reptiles,  such  as  frogs  and  toads,  which 
in  the  early  stage  of  existence  respire  by  means 
of  gills. 

Batracholites,  hat'-tra-lco-lites,  (Gr.  hat- 
rachos,  a frog,  lithos,  stone),  in  Geol.,  fossil 
remains  of  frogs  and  other  animals  of  the  same 
order.  The  skeletons,  vestiges  of  the  soft  parts, 
and  imprints  of  the  feet  of  several  genera  of 
true  batrachians,  occur  in  the  tertiary  strata. 
In  the  pliocene  deposits  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine  at  CEningen,  and  in  the  paper-coal  of  the 
Eifel,  several  species  of  frog,  toad,  and  newt 
have  been  found.  Fossil  frogs  of  a small 
species  very  similar  to  the  recent  abound  in  a 
dark  shale  overlaid  by  basalt,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bombay. 

Batrachostomus,  hat-rd-kos' -tom-us,  a genus 
of  goatsuckers,  remarkable  for  the  very  wide 
gape,  and  the  feather  tuft  on  the  head. 

Batrachus.  {See  Prog-Fish.) 

Beagle,  he' gel,  a small  hound,  more  remark- 
able for  perseverance  than  speed,  employed  in 
hare-hunting.  The  precise  history  of  the  beagle 
is  involved  in  some  obscurity.  By  Skinner  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  French  bugler ; and 
Menage  is  of  opinion  that  as  the  hound  was 
sent  from  Britain  into  Gaul,  the  name  may  bo 
of  British  origin.  Says  Blaine,  in  the  Ency- 
clopcedia  of  Rural  Sports,  “ Thei’e  are  even  now 
several  varieties  of  beagles,  but  formerly  there 
appear  to  have  been  several  more,  from  the 
deep-flewed  diminutive  type  of  the  old  southern 
hound,  to  the  fleet  and  elegant  foxhound  beagle; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  pigmy  breed  called 
Lapdog  beagles.  Beagles  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  rough  and  the  smooth.  The 
rough  wire-haired,  or  terrier  beagle,  is  now  sel- 
dom met  with,  though  it  was  a hardy  and  alto- 
gether a vermin-loving  breed,  and  very  strongly 
formed.  We  were  once  travelling  on  horse- 
back along  a turnpike  road,  when  our  ears 
were  struck  with  a screeching,  and  the  un- 
musical zaffle  of  a pack  of  full-sized  rough 
beagles,  and  we  shall  not  easily  forget  how 
gallantly  they  rushed  through  both  hedges,  and 
how  true  to  the  line  they  carried  the  scent 
across  the  next  field.  We  are  told,  on  inquiry, 
that  300  guineas  had  been  refused  for  this  pack.  ” 
The  north-country  beagle  is  a nimble  and  vi- 
gorous hound : ho  pui’sues  the  hare  with  im- 
petuosity, giving  her  no  time  to  double  ; and 
should  the  scent  lie  high,  he  will  with  ease  ruu 
down  two  brace  before  dinner.  Colonel  Thorn- 
ton, an  eminent  English  sportsman,  owned  a 
valuable  breed  of  minute  lapdog  beagles,  and 
George  IV.,  while  Prince  of  Wales,  was  in  the 
habit  of  hunting  with  packs  of  wcll-selcctcd 
dwarf  beagles.  Another  well-known  English 
sportsman,  the  late  Colonel  Hardy,  once  had 
a pack  of  beagles  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve 
couples,  and  so  diminutive  in  size  that  they 
were  always  carried  to  and  from  the  sporting 
field  in  a largo  pair  of  panniers  slung  across  li 
horse.  This  curious  iiack  was  lost  to  the  Col- 
onel in  a rather  singular  manner.  It  was  kept 
in  a barn,  which  was  one  u’ght  broken  open 
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and  all  the  hounds  and  the  panniers  stolen  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search, 
no  trace  of  either  could  ever  be  discovered. — 
Ref.  Blaine’s  Encyclopcedia  of  Rural  Sports; 
Brown’s  Anecdotes  of  Dogs. 

Bear,  hair  (Ursus). — Bears  are  generally  in- 
habitants of  the  wooded  districts  of  mountain- 
ous countries,  and  occur  in  all  parts  of  both 
hemispheres,  with  the  exception  of  Australia. 
Of  all  the  carnivora,  they  are  the  most  omniv- 
orous in  their  diet,  some  of  them  living  almost 
entirely  on  animal  food.  Roots,  berries,  worms, 
insects,  (especially  ants,)  are  equally  relished 
by  the  bear ; but,  more  than  all,  he  deliglits  in 
honey,  to  get  at  which  he  will  climb  trees  and 
assault  the  strongholds  of  wild  bees,  though 
not  uncommonly  compelled  to  beat  a retreat 
before  the  tiny  sting-bearers.  Generally,  the 
bears  are  large  heavy  animals,  with  an  awk- 
ward and  shuffling  gait.  Their  anterior  limbs, 
liowevei-,  are  possessed  of  considerable  mobil- 
ity, and,  despite  their  bulk  and  great  weight, 
they  exhibit  great  dexterity  in  climbing.  The 
bear  was  not  so  meanly  treated  by  our  ancestors 
as  by  us  ; by  them,  his  strength  and  fierceness 
were  acknowledged,  and  a stone  castle  was 
built  for  his  lodging.  To  bait  him  with  savage 
mastiffs  was  thought  fit  game  to  set  before  the 
king;  and,  to  this  end,  there  were  founded,  at 
Southwark,  in  Paris  Gardens,  as  it  is  still 
called,  two  circular  buildings,  somewhat  after 
the  style  of  the  ancient  Roman  amphitheatre. 
The  buildings  were  unroofed,  and  contained 
tiers  of  seats  for  the  company,  with  a pit  in  the 
centre.  The  admission  to  the  ordinary  part 
of  the  bcnr  garden  was  one  halfpenny.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  it  was  under  the  protection 
of  royal  patent,  granted  to  the  holders  “ for 
the  sole  practising  and  profit  of  the  fighting 
and  combating  of  wild  and  domestic  beasts  in 
England,  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years.  Ed- 
ward Alleyn,  the  celebrated  actor  and  founder 
of  Dulwich  College,  enjoyed  this  patent  for 
several  years.  The  practice  of  granting  a 
bear-fighting  licence  was  abolished  in  1642,  and 
the  bear-master  for  the  time  being  committed 
to  Newgate  for  the  crime  of  threatening  to  cut 
the  throat  of  any  man  who  voted  his  beai’-gar- 
den  a nuisance.” — Wild  Sports  of  the  World. 
The  feet  of  the  bear  are  armed  with  formidable 
curved  claws,  equally  available  for  tearing 
a carcass  or  digging  up  a root.  In  the  Grisly 
Bear  (Ursus  ferox)  these  claws  possess  the 
singular  property  of  independent  action,  each 
separate  claw  being  as  capable  of  distinct  move- 
ment as  the  fingers  of  (Hie  human  hand.  The 
strength  of  this  last-mentioned  animal  is  so 
prodigious,  that  it  can  bear  off  an  ox  or  bison 
weighing  a thousand  pounds.  Should  it  find  a 
carcass,  and,  being  already  full,  have  no  im- 
mediate appetite  for  it,  the  grisly  bear  will  dig 
a irit  and  bury  it.  This  propensity  to  bury  is 
very  peculiar.  Bear-hunters  suddenly  over- 
taken by  the  animal  have  stretched  themselves 
along  the  earth  and  feigned  death  ; whereon 
the  shaggy  sexton  has  immediately  set  about 
excavating  a pit,  into  which  the  hunter  was 
rolled  and  covered  with  earth.  It  is  said  that 
wolves,  however  famished,  will  not  touch  a body 
buried  by  a grisly  bear,  though  they  will  de- 
vour any  and  the  vilest  offal  chance  may  throw 
in  their  way.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  ani- 
mal in  question  is,  that  he  does  not  hug  his 
prey.  Ills  claws  are  broad,  of  great  length, 
and  edged  like  a chisel  Eyeing  the  object  of 
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attack  intently  for  a moment,  he  rushes  at  it, 
rears,  and  strikes  with  his  tremendous  fore- 
paws. Sir  John  Richardson  mentions  the  case 
of  a hunter  who  was  completely  scalped,  the 
skull  being  laid  bare,  and  the  hair  turned  right 
over  the  face,  by  a blow  of  the  grisly  bear’s 
paw.  The  Polar  Bear  (Thalarctus  maritimus) 
equals  in  size  and  strength  the  grisly  bear. 
Indeed,  Lament,  the  most  recent  of  Arctic  ex- 
plovers,  was  assured  by  the  Spitzbergers  that 
a fuli-grown  polar  bear  would  attack  and  kill 
a bull  walrus  three  times  its  own  size ; the 
bear’s  hunting  tactics  being  to  conceal  itself 
behind  an  ice-hillock,  and  watching  till  the 
walrus  came  floating  past,  spring  on  its  back, 
and  holding  on  by  its  teeth  to  the  creature’s 
neck,  batter  in  the  skull  with  repeated  blows 
of  its  tremendous  fore-paws.  The  polar  bear, 
whose  whole  life,  almost,  is  passed  on  the  slip- 
pery ice,  has  the  soles,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  its 
feet,  covered  with  hair.  The  respect  with 
which,  in  some  countries,  the  bear  is  treated  is 
very  curious.  When  the  Lap  starts  on  a bear 
hunt,  he  does  so  with  as  great  a show  of  solem- 
nity as  if  he  were  going  to  the  funeral  of  a dear 
relative.  When  the  bear  is  discovered,  and 
the  attacking  party  are  driving  at  it  with  their 
spears,  they  the  while  chant  a supplication 
that  the  bear  will  not  take  it  amiss,  and  im- 
ploring him  not  to  hurt  them.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  rejoicing  over  the  death  of  their  enemy. 
They  are  afraid  even  to  mention  him  by  name, 
and  allude  to  him,  when  obliged,  as  the  “old 
man  in  the  fur  cloak.”  Sir  John  Richardson 
relates  a story  of  an  old  Indian  and  liis  wife, 
who,  while  sitting  on  the  bank  of  a narrow 
stream,  looked  up  to  a monstrous  bear  facing 
them  on  the  other  side.  Having  no  weapon 
wherewith  to  attack  the  animal,  the  Indian 
made  an  appeal  to  its  better  nature.  “ 0 
bear,”  said  he,  “I  never  did  you  any  harm  ; I 
always  had  the  highest  respect  for  you  and  all 
your  relations.  Pray  go  away  and  do  not  mol- 
est us.”  And  the  bear  went  away,  moved,  as 
the  Indian  firmly  believed,  by  his  eloquence. 
Sir  Emerson  Tennent  i-elates,  that  among  the 
Cingalese  there  exists  a belief  that  certain 
charms  are  efficacious  in  protecting  them  from 
the  violence  of  bears;  and  that  those  accus- 
tomed to  expose  themselves  to  encounters 
carry  a talisman,  either  attached  to  their  necks 
or  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  their  hair. — Cey- 
lon, vol.  i.  The  Black  Bear  of  America 
(Ursus  americanus)  is  smaller  than  most  of 
the  family.  Its  head  is  narrower  than  that  of 
the  common  brown  bear,  its  ears  wider  apart, 
its  muzzle  more  prominent,  and  it  lacks  tlie 
depression  over  the  eyes.  The  fur  is  composed 
of  short  smooth  hairs,  which  are  of  a glossy 
black  for  the  greater  part  of  their  length,  in- 
stead of  possessing  the  shaggy  and  woolly 
character  of  the  comparatively  grizzled  fur  of 
the  brown  bear.  The  value  attached  to  the 
skin  of  the  black  bear — a value  that  has  very 
much  decreased,  for  the  skin  that  once  fetched 
from  twenty  to  forty  guineas  is  now  worth 
scarcely  as  many  shillings  — and  the  higli 
esteem  in  which  the  Indians  held  their  flesh, 
caused  great  havoc  amongst  them.  The  im- 
portation into  England  in  1783  was  10,500 
skins,  and  ascended  gradually  to  25, 000  in  1803, 
since  which  time  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
considerable  decline  ; as,  in  a table  of  exports 
and  imports  of  skins  into  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  the  catalogue  of  the  first  Great  Ex- 
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hibition,  the  number  of  bear-skins  is  9500.  Of 
these,  8000  are  again  exported ; so  that  the 
annual  consumption  in  Great  Britain  is  1500 
only.  It  is  chiefly  used  in  this  country  for 
military  purposes  ; as  for  caps,  pistol-holsters, 
&c.  For  this  reason  the  animal  is  frequently 
called  the  “army”  bear.  Inhabiting  the  Cor- 
dilleras of  the  Andes,  in  Chili,  there  is  a bear 
called  the  Spectacled  Bear,  (Ursus  ornatus,) 
on  account  of  two  semicircular  marks  round 
the  eyes,  reminding  the  beholder  of  spectacles. 
This  animal  is  entirely  black,  with  the  exception 
ihat  its  muzzle  is  tawny  yellow,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  breast  inclined  to  gray.  The  Syrian 
bear  ( Ursus  syriacus)  is  probably  the  oldest  on 
record.  This  bear  it  was  that  avenged  the  scoff- 
ing of  the  children  at  the  prophet  Elisha.  The 
colour  of  the  Syrian  bear  is  stated  by  some  to 
be  brown,  and  by  others  to  be  white,  spotted 
with  fulvous  white.  These  changes,  however, 
are  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
abrasion  of  the  long  hair,  whereby  the  woolly 
fur  beneath  becomes  exposed.  It  is  a raven- 
ous beast,  and  will  without  scruple  attack  and 
destroy  the  smaller  mammalia.  The  Sloth 
Bear  (Melursus  Lyhius)is  one  of  the  most 
singular  of  the  family.  When  first  introduced 
to  this  country,  about  sixty  years  ago,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  a sloth,  and  was  so  named. 
Bewick,  in  his  Quadrupeds,  gives  a portrait  of 
the  sloth  bear  as  an  animal  that  had  hitherto 
escaped  the  observation  of  naturalists.  It  is 
about  the  bulk  of  the  brown  bear ; but  its 
ragged-looking  hide  gives  it  the  appearance  of 
being  larger.  The  fur  of  the  sloth  bear  is 
black,  with  here  and  there  some  brown  spots, 
and  two  white  streaks  under  the  side  of  the 
neck,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  letter 
V.  The  cartilage  of  its  nose  is  capable  of  ex- 
tension, and  the  lips  of  considerable  protru- 
sion. Its  food  consists  of  wild  fruits,  honey, 
and  white  ants ; and  it  generally  selects  for 
its  home  some  rocky  and  solitary  cavern. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  group  called 
Sun  Bears,  because  they  are  mostly  found  bask- 
ing in  the  sun.  There  is  the  Thibetian  Sun  Bear, 
(Helarctos  tibitanus,)  a black  species,  with  a 
white  patch  on  the  breast ; the  JIalayan  Sun 
Bear,  (Helarctos  malayanus,)  sometimes  called 
the  Bruang,  also  black,  with  a similar  white 
mark  on  the  breast,  and  a yellow  patch  on  the 
muzzle,  and  lastly  the  Bornean  Sun  Bear, 
(Helarctos  Euryspilus,)  black,  with  an  orange- 
coloured  patch  on  the  breast.  All  the  sun 
bears  are  slenderly  made,  and  their  fur 
is  not  so  heavy  and  thick  as  that  of  other 
bears. 

Beasts  op  Park  or  Chase  are,  properly, 
buck,  doe,  fox,  marten,  and  roc;  but  in  com- 
mon and  legal  sense  extend  likewise  to  all  the 
beasts  of  the  forest,  which,  I)csides  the  others, 
are  reckoned  to  be  hart,  hind,  hare,  boar,  and 
wolf,  and,  in  a word,  all  beasts  of  venery  or 
hunting.  Beasts  of  Warren  are  harc.s,  conies, 
and  roes. 

Beaver,  be'-ver,  (Castor  Fiber,)  a rorient 
animal  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  order  by  its  peculiar  tail,  which  is  of  a 
nearly  oval  form,  horizontally  flattened.  The 
usual  length  of  this  animal  is  about  three  feet, 
exclusive  of  its  caudal  appendage.  In  colour, 
the  beaver  is  reddish-brown,  sometimes  deep- 
ening into  black;  the  hair  is  of  a glos.sy  and 
Binoolh  nature.  Tlie  bind-feet  arc  webbed, 
and  adapted  to  the  clement  in  which  tiio 
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animal  usually  lives.  The  incisor  teeth  are 
remarkably  hard  and  sharp,  and  act  like  a 
chisel.  According  to  Sir  John  Richardson, 
the  Indians  always  used  these  teeth  to  cut  bone 
and  other  substances,  until  the  introduction 
of  iron  caused  their  disuse.  The  same  autho- 
rity says,  “When  the  beaver  cuts  down  a tree, 
it  gnaws  it  all  round,  cutting  it,  however, 
somewhat  higher  on  the  one  side  than  the 
other;  by  which  the  direction  of  its  fall  is 
determined.  The  stump  is  conical,  and  of 
such  a height  as  a beaver,  sitting  on  his  hind- 
quarters, could  make.  The  largest  tree  I 
observed  cut  down  by  them  was  about  the 
thickness  of  a man’s  thigh,  that  is,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  diameter ; but  Mr  Graham 
says  that  he  has  seen  them  cut  down  a tree 
which  was  ten  inches  in  diameter.”  The 
sagacity  and  industry  of  the  beaver  have  been 
a favourite  theme  of  naturalists  from  th^ 
time  of  Buffon  to  the  present  day.  Nortlu 
America  is  the  great  breeding-place  of  the 
beaver,  and  it  is  there  found  in  considerable 
numbers.  Some  thousands  of  their  skins  are 
annually  imported  into  this  country.  When 
the  beavers  are  numerous,  they  are  found  to 
inhabit  lakes,  ponds,  and  rivers,  as  well  as 
those  narrow  creeks  which  connect  the  nume- 
rous lakes  with  which  North  America  abounds  ; 
but  the  two  latter  are  chosen  by  them  when 
the  depth  of  vrater  and  other  circumstances 
are  suitable,  as  they  have  then  the  advantage 
of  a current  to  convey  wood  and  other  neces- 
saries to  their  habitations,  and  because,  in 
general,  they  are  more  difficult  to  be  taken 
than  those  that  are  built  in  standing  water. 
The  materials  made  use  of  are  driftwood,  green 
willows,  birch,  and  poplai’s,  if  they  can  be  got ; 
also  mud  and  stones  intermixed ' in  such  a 
manner  as  must  evidently  contribute  to  the 
strength  of  the  dam ; but  there  is  no  other 
care  or  method  observed  in  constructing  the 
dams,  except  that  the  work  is  carried  on  with 
a regular  sweep,  and  all  the  parts  made  of 
equal  strength.  The  beaver-houses  are  built 
of  the  same  materials  as  their  dams,  and  are 
always  proportioned  in  size  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  which  seldom  exceeds  four  old 
and  six  or  eight  young  ones.  Instead  of  order 
or  regulation  being  observed  in  rearing  their 
houses,  they  are  of  a much  ruder  construction 
than  their  dams ; for,  notwithstanding  the 
sagacity  of  these  animals,  it  has  never  been 
observed  that  they  aim  at  any  other  conve- 
nience in  their  houses  than  to  have  a dry  place 
to  lie  on  ; and  there  they  usually  eat  theit 
victuals,  which  they  occasionally  take  out  ol 
the  water.  So  far  are  the  beavers  from  driv- 
ing stakes  into  the  ground  when  building 
their  houses,  that  they  lay  most  of  the  woocl 
crosswiseand  nearly  horizontal, and  withoutany 
other  order  than  that  of  leaving  a hollow  or 
cavity  in  the  middle.  When  any  unncces.sary 
branches  project  inward,  they  cut  them  olT 
with  their  teeth,  and  throw  tliem  in  among 
the  rest,  to  ])revent  the  mud  from  falling 
through  the  roof.  It  is  a mistaken  notion  to 
suppose  that  the  woodwork  is  first  completed 
and  then  plastered  ; for  the  whole  of  their 
houses,  as  well  as  their  dams,  are,  from  the 
foundation,  one  mass  of  mud  and  wood,  mixed 
with  stones,  if  they  can  be  procured.  The 
mud  is  always  taken  from  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  or  the  bottom  of  the  creek  or  pond,  near 
the  door  of  the  house ; and  though  their  fore* 
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paws  are  so  small,  yet  it  is  held  close  up  be- 
tween them,  under  their  throat.  Thus  they 
caiTy  both  mud  and  stones  ; while  they  always 
drag  the  wood  with  their  teeth.  All  this  work 
is  executed  in  the  night ; and  they  are  so 
expeditious,  that  in  the  course  of  one  night 
they  will  collect  as  much  as  amounts  to  some 
thousands  of  their  little  handfuls.  As  they 
are  frequently  seen  to  walk  over  their  work, 
and  sometimes  bo  give  a flap  with  their  tail, 
particularly  when  plunging  into  the  water, 
this  has,  without  doubt,  given  rise  to  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  they  use  their  tails  as  a 
trowel,  with  which  they  plaster  their  houses  ; 
whereas  that  flapping  of  the  tail  is  no  more 
than  a habit,  which  they  always  preserve, 
even  when  they  become  tame  and  domesticated, 
and  more  particularly  so  when  they  are 
startled.  The  beaver  is  found  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America,  although  differing  in  one 
important  respect,  viz.,  in  the  building  of  its 
house.  Until  very  recently  it  was  supposed 
that  the  European  species  did  not  build  its 
habitation  like  the  American  beaver,  but 
burrowed  along  the  barks  of  rivers.  It  is, 
however,  now  known  tha  *ihe  American  beaver 
living  near  the  settlements  acts  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  its  European  brethren, 
and,  moreover,  that  in  certain  places  which 
are  secluded,  the  latter  build  their  houses 
after  the  fashion  of  their  Transatlantic  friends. 
At  some  remote  period  beavers  are  supposed 
to  have  been  common  in  Scotland  ; and  tradi- 
tion implies  that  Beverley,  in  Yorkshire,  took 
its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  beavers 
abounding  in  the  neighbouring  river  Hull. 
Giraldus  Cambreusis  briefly  alludes  to  the 
Welsh  beaver  in  the  12th  century.  Indeed, 
considering  all  the  evidence,  traditionary  and 
recorded,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  beaver 
at  one  time  was  common  in  Britain.  Even 
in  America,  where  it  is  so  abundant,  such  is 
the  demand  for  beaver-skins,  that  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  writer  who  may  record  its 
history  some  few  centuries  hence,  will  write 
the  history  of  an  extinct  animal. — Ref.  Dallas, 
Ilearne,  Richardson.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Castor  Fiber. 

Beaver  Rat,  (Hydromys  chrysogaster.) — 
This  is  a rodent  which  inhabits  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  haunts  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
sea-coast.  The  hinder  feet  are  webbed,  so  that 
it  is  able  to  swim  with  gi-eat  speed.  It  can 
also  dive  well,  and  catches  fish  by  chasing 
them  through  the  water,  just  like  the  otter. 
Although  very  plentiful  when  undisturbed,  it 
retires  before  the  presence  of  civilised  man, 
and  has  vanished  from  many  rivers  where  it 
used  to  exist  in  great  number’s.  It  has  a 
very  pretty  fur,  dark  brown  above  and 
golden  yellow  below.  The  length  is  about 
two  feet. 

Becker.  (See  Braize.) 

Becuna.  (See  Sphyr^na.) 

Bebeeru,  or  Bibiru.  (See  Nectandra.) 

Bee,  be,  (Aug.-Sax.) — Under  this  name,  in 
England  alone,  are  included  about  250  species 
of  insects  of  the  order  Hymenoptera.  They  are 
divided  into  two  large  groups, — the  Andrenidce 
and  the  Apidoe.  The  species  of  Adreuidae 
are  very  extensive,  and  most  abundant  in  the 
spring.  The  females  construct  their  nests 
underground  in  a singular  manner.  Usually 
selecting  a sandy  situation,  they  burrow  in  the 
ground  to  the  dleptii  of  about  eight  or  nine 
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inches.  This  hole,  which  is  cylindrical,  is  only 
of  sufficient  dimensions  to  admit  the  bee.  The 
bottom,  with  the  aid  of  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance, is  made  tolerably  smooth.  This  labour 
accomplished  — and,  considering  the  soil  is 
only  removed  a grain  at  a time,  it  is  no  small 
labour — it  sets  forth  in  search  of  pollen.  This 
the  bee  procures  from  flowers,  and  carries  to 
her  cell  on  her  hind  legs,  which  are  thickly 
covered  with  long  hairs.  With  the  addition 
of  a little  honey,  the  pollen  is  made  into  a small 
paste-ball,  in  which  the  egg  is  deposited,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  cell  hermetically  sealed.  In 
time  the  egg  becomes  a larva,  and  devours  the 
pollen  in  which  it  has  been  enveloped ; the 
larva  turns  to  a pupa,  and  then  the  next  trans- 
formation produces  a bee.  It,  however,  re- 
mains in  a torpid  state  till  the  next  year.  The 
Apidoe  are  a more  important  group ; and  the 
habits  of  the  species  belonging  to  it  are  more 
variable  than  the  Andrenidse.  To  this  group 
belongs  the  hive  or  honey-bee,  which  demands 
particular  attention.  In  the  earliest  records 
may  be  found  notices  of  this  insect.  Xenophon, 
who  lived  more  than  2000  years  ago,  and  who 
is  famous  for  his  remarkably  clear  and  perspi- 
cuous narrative,  makes  particular  mention  of 
it  in  connexion  with  the  injury  his  men  re- 
ceived by  eating  honey  of  bees  which  had  fed 
on  deleterious  plants.  Both  Aristotle  and 
Virgil  were  observers  of  its  habits.  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  philosopher  Aristomachus  spent 
fifty-eight  years  in  investigating  bee-nature  ; 
and  Philiscus  devoted  the  whole  of  his  life  to 
this  branch  of  study.  Indeed,  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  philosophers  down  to  the  age  of 
the  pious  Dr  Watts,  it  has  been  a favourite 
theme.  The  principal  modern  labourers  in 
this  field  of  science  are  Swammerdam,  Reau- 
mur, Bonnet,  Schirach,  Thorley,  Hunter,  and 
lastly,  and  greater  than  all,  the  blind  naturalist 
Francis  Huber,  (1750  to  1831.)  The  patient 
and  ingenious  investigations  of  Huber  were 
the  means  of  bringing  some  most  important 
evidence  on  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  bee 
before  the  world,  which  had  hitherto  been 
involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  But  the 
subject  is  far  from  exhausted  ; and  although  it 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  men  of 
science  since  Huber’s  time,  it  is  still  at  the  pre- 
sent time  (1862)  a subject  on  which  the  rays  of 
science,  guided  by  the  hand  of  some  future 
skilful  explorer,  may  throw  considerable  light. 
Let  us,  however,  be  thankful  to  those  men  who 
have  devoted  their  whole  lives  to  the  investi- 
gation of  so  humble  a particle  of  animated 
nature,  and  take  a brief  and  rapid  survey  of 
the  result  of  their  labours.  A beehive  contains 
three  classes  of  inhabitants, — the  tcorJcing- 
bees,  the  drones,  and  the  third  order,  repre- 
sented by  only  one  member,— the  queen-bee. 
The  first  class  is  the  most  important.  'They 
are  ascertained  to  be  undeveloped  females  ; 
consequently,  incapable  of  taking  part  in  the 
reproduction  of  their  species.  The  drones 
are  the  males,  and  exist  but  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  kind.  The  queen-bee  is 
the  molher-bee  of  the  whole  colony,  and  lays 
about  2j0  eggs  a day  through  the  whole  sea- 
son, from  eai’ly  spring  to  September.  The 
anatomy  of  the  working-bee  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  p:/rtions  of  entomology.  Its 
body  is  about  half  an  inch  in  length,  of  a 
blackish-brown  hue,  and  is  covered  with  thick 
hairs,  which  serve  the  insect  for  the  juu’pose 
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of  collecting  pollen.  The  most  singular  part 
of  the  body  is  that  which  is  called  the  probos- 
cis This  instrument,  if  casually  observed, 
appears  to  be  a single  tube,  and  formerly  it  was 
considered  so  to  be  by  naturalists.  Examined 
through  the  microscope,  however,  it  appears  a 
slender  projection  composed  of  some  forty  car- 
tilaginous rings,  fringed  with  fine  hairs.  It  is 
formed  of  five  parts,  a central  stalk  and  four 
latei'al  ones, — two  on  each  side.  The  central 
part,  used  for  collecting  honey,  is  aided  by  the 
fringed  hairs,  lapping  up  like  a tongue,  any- 
thing to  which  the  proboscis  is  applied,  and 
then  conveyed  to  the  pharynx,  or  honey-bag, 
whence,  in  due  time,  it  is  disgorged  into  the 
cells  of  the  comb.  The  structure  of  the  other 
portions  of  the  mouth  are  beautifully  adapted 
to  tlieir  several  uses.  The  bee  has  three  pairs 
of  legs,  the  anterior  ones  being  the  shortest, 
and  the  posterior  the  longest.  The  latter  have 
a cup-like  cavity  on  the  fore-leg,  which  the  bee 
uses  to  contain  the  pollen  it  collects.  The  legs 
are  all  covered  with  hairs,  and  more  particu- 
larly the  ones  which  carry  the  pollen.  There 
is  a pair  of  hooks  attached  to  each  foot,  which 
enable  the  bee  to  walk  on  the  roof  of  the  hive. 
It  was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Huber  that  re- 
spiration was  as  essential  to  the  bee’s  existence 
as  that  of  any  warm-blooded  animal.  Situ- 
ated behind  the  wings  are  spiracles,  or  aii‘- 
openings,  which  admit  air  for  the  purpose  of 
oxygenating  the  circulating  system.  That 
these  spiracles  were  the  instruments  of  respira- 
tion, Huber  proved  by  immersing  a bee  in 
water  : so  long  as  the  air-openings  were  free, 
the  insect  lived  ; immediately  they  were  placed 
under  water,  the  bubbles  which  escaped  from 
them  proved  their  use,  and  the  bee  ceased  to 
exist.  The  abdomen  contains  the  honey-bag, 
the  stomach,  the  wa.x-bag,  the  venom-bag,  and 
the  sting.  The  honey-bag,  though  occasionally 
called  the  first  stomach,  is  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  digestion  ; it  is  a small  bag,  about 
the  size  of  a pea,  with  two  pouches  behind, 
and  is  properly  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
gullet.  This  receptacle  receives  the  honey 
from  the  px’oboscis,  as  already  stated.  A small 
I)assage  thence  leads  to  the  stomach,  which 
receives  and  digests  the  food  of  the  bee.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  wax  of  the  bee 
was  the  pollen  elaborated  in  the  stomach,  and 
afterwards  ejected  by  the  mouth.  The  cele- 
brated anatomist  John  Hunter  discovered  two 
small  pouches  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men ; and  it  was  found  that  the  wax  is  derived 
from  the  saccharine  matter  consumed  by  the 
bee,  and  that  it  is  secreted  from  vessels  on  the 
surface  of  these  pouches.  After  the  wax  has 
remained  there  for  a time,  it  appears  exter- 
nally in  scales,  usually  eight  in  number,  below 
the  medial  rings  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  re- 
moved by  the  bee  itself  or  one  of  its  fellows. 
One  of  the  most  important  and  beautifully  de- 
veloped organs  is  the  sting,  which  lies  close  to 
the  abdomen.  Viewed  through  the  micro- 
scope, it  presents  one  of  the  most  elaborate 
ami  ex(iuisitely-definod  pieces  of  mechanism 
to  be  found  in  the  wondrous  workshop  of  Na- 
ture. It  consists  of  two  long  darts,  adhering 
longitudinally,  and  protected  and  encased  by 
one  sheath.  The  fineness  of  this  apparatus 
may  be  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  sheath  itself, 
which  is  not  nearly  so  sharp  as  the  darts,  placed 
under  a magnifying  lens  exaggerating  its  pro- 
portions some  two  hundredfold,  is,  towards  the 
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point,  quite  invisible.  When  wishing  to  use 
the  sting,  the  sheath  is  first  protracted  and 
inserted ; then  the  two  fine  darts  follow,  and 
are  also  inserted.  The  puncture  being  made, 
the  poison  is  conducted  in  a groove  to  the  end 
of  the  sheath.  And  now  the  most  singular 
part  of  the  business  follows.  The  long  darts 
are  armed  with  nine  or  ten  barbs  at  the  end, 
and  this  prevents  them  from  being  too  quickly 
withdrawn.  Immediately  the  poison  flows  in, 
the  darts  are  withdrawn,  and  the  deadly  liquid 
has  a cavity  to  enter,  which  soon  festers,  and 
produces  death.  The  nature  of  the  poison  is 
not  known  ; it  possesses,  however,  a certain 
acidity,  which  will  redden  vegetable  blues. 
With  reg'ard  to  the  other  senses  of  the  bee, 
the  evidence  is  far  from  satisfactory.  It  has 
five  eyes  in  all, — three  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  two  compound  eyes  on  the  sides.  Springing 
from  between  the  latter  are  two  tubes,  curving 
outwards  on  each  side  , these  are  called  the 
antennee,  or  “feelers.”  The  antennee  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive,  and,  indeed,  nearly  the  most 
useful  organs  of  the  bee.  By  their  aid  it  builds 
its  cells,  feeds  the  young,  and  stores  the  hive. 
They  are  also  used  as  a medium  of  recogni- 
tion with  its  kind.  The  combs  of  a beehive 
comprise  a congeries  of  hexagonal  cells,  built 
by  the  bees  as  a receptacle  for  honey  and  for 
the  nurseries  of  their  young.  Each  comb  in  a 
hive  is  composed  of  two  ranges  of  cells  backed 
against  each  other : the  base,  or  partition, 
between  the  double  row  is  so  disposed  as  to 
form  a pyramidal  cavity  at  the  bottom  of  each. 
There  is  a continued  series  of  these  double 
combs  in  every  well-filled  hive,  the  spaces  be- 
tween them  being  just  sufficient  to  allow  two 
bees,  one  on  the  surface  of  each  comb,  to  pass 
without  touching.  Each  cell  is  hexagonal, 
the  six  sides  being  perfectly  equal.  This 
figure  insures  the  greatest  possible  economy 
of  material  and  space.  The  outer  edges  of 
the  cells  are  slightly  thickened,  in  order  to 
gain  strength.  The  same  part  is  also  covered 
with  a beautiful  varnish,  which  is  supposed  to 
give  additional  sHength.  The  construction 
of  several  combs  is  generally  going  on  at  the 
same  time.  No  sooner  is  the  foundation  of 
one  laid,  with  a few  rows  of  cells  attached  to 
it,  than  a second  and  a third  are  founded  on 
each  side,  parallel  with  the  first;  and  so  on, 
till  the  hive  is  filled,  the  combs  which  were 
commenced  first  being  always  in  the  most 
advanced  state,  and,  therelore,  the  first  com- 
ifieted.  The  design  of  every  comb  is  sketched 
out,  and  the  first  rudiments  laid,  by  a sinpde 
bee.  This  foundress  bee  foi’ms  a block  out  of 
a rough  mass  of  wax,  drawn  partly  from  its 
own  resources,  but  principally  from  those  of 
other  bees,  which  furnish  wax  from  small  sacs, 
in  which  it  has  been  secreted,  that  are  situated 
between  the  segments  of  the  body  of  the  Ixee, 
taking  out  the  plates  of  wax  with  their  hind- 
feet  and  conveying  it  with  their  fore-feet  to 
their  mouths,  where  it  is  moistened,  and 
rendered  soft  and  ductile.  The  mass  of  wax 
))reii.'ired  by  the  assistants  is  applied  by  the 
foundress  bee  to  the  roof  or  bottom  of  tlie  hive, 
and  thus  a slightly  double  convex  mass  is 
formed.  When  of  sullicient  size,  a cell  is 
sculptured  on  one  side  of  it  by  the  bees,  who 
relieve  one  another  in  the  lal)our.  The  cells 
intended  for  the  drones  ari'  considerably  larger, 
and  more  substantial,  than  those  of  the  workers, 
and  being  formed  subsequently,  they  usu- 
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ally  appear  nearer  the  bottom  of  the  comb. 
Last  of  all  are  built  the  royal  cells  for  the 
queens  : these  are  situated  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  hive,  and  number  from  three  to  twelve. 
When  the  cells  are  ready,  the  queen  begins  to 
lay  her  eggs.  The  fecundation  of  the  queen- 
bee  is  very  exti’aordinary.  It  has  been  pretty 
clearly  ascertained  that  no  connexion  takes 
place  with  the  drones  in  the  hive.  The  ques- 
tion naturally  arises,  why  this  large  number 
of  drones  in  a hive  ? Huber’s  investigations 
have  to  a certain  extent  cleared  away  the 
mystery.  According  to  this  eminent  natural- 
ist, fecundation  takes  place  by  contact  in  the 
air ; and  it  is  consequently  essential  that  the 
number  of  drones  should  be  large,  that  the 
queen-bee  may  be  sure  of  meeting  them  when 
going  abroad.  One  intercourse  is  sufficient 
to  render  the  queen-bee  fruitful  for  two  sea- 
sons. It  is  estimated  that  she  gives  birth  to 
100,000  bees  in  a single  season.  The  eggs 
which  are  to  produce  working-bees  are  laid  first. 
These  are  carefully  watched ; and,  when  they 
are  hatched,  the  larva  is  fed  with  mixed  honey, 
pollen,  and  water,  by  what  are  called  nurse- 
bees,  whose  whole  work  is  to  nurse  the  young 
bees.  Not  until  eleven  months  have  elapsed 
in  laying  working-eggs,  does  the  mother-bee 
commence  laying  the  male  and  royal  eggs. 
The  nursing  of  the  latter  is  managed  on 
a grand  scale.  The  royal  larva  disdains 
simple  honey  or  pollen ; it  must  have  rich 
jelly,  and  in  such  quantities  that  her  high- 
ness’s cell  is  saturated  with  it.  This  waste  is 
rather  contradictory  of  the  bee’s  frugality  ; but 
bees  are  wonderfully  loyal  creatures.  From 
the  egg  to  her  majesty  bee,  the  whole  time 
occupied  in  the  metamorphosis  is  about  sixteen 
days.  Now  the  bees  only  require  one  queen 
at  a time ; indeed,  most  monarchical  institu- 
tions would  find  it  extremely  inconvenient  to 
have  more.  So  these  newly-hatched  majesties 
must  be  kept  confined  until  the  throne  is 
vacant.  There  is  also  another  important  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  set  at  lai’ge.  When  two 
queen-bees  meet,  it  is  certain  death  to  one. 
At  the  same  time  they  cannot  manage  with- 
out a queen  ; and  each  time  a swarm  take 
their  departure,  a queen  is  always  at  their 
head.  There  are  generally  too  many  royal 
bees  ; hence,  when  they  are  brought  together, 
a fight  ensues,  and  the  number  is  diminished. 
Perhaps  the  most  singular  phenomenon  in  bee 
history  is  the  making  of  a queen.  On  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  when  the  hive  by  some 
accident  is  deprived  of  a queen,  and  destitute 
of  royal  larvm,  a wonderful  provision  is  re- 
sorted to.  One  of  the  working-larvae  is 
selected,  deposited  in  a royal  cell,  fed  on  the 
same  food  which  is  administered  to  the  royal 
larva,  and  it  ultimately  becomes  a queen. 
The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is, 
that  the  peculiar  food  provided  has  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  honoured  insect  fertile.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  August,  a good  stock 
of  eggs  having  been  laid,  the  drones  are  no 
longer  required  ; and  winter,  long  and  dreary, 
is  before  the  industi’ious  bees.  What  must  be 
done  with  the  lazy  ones?  They  are  massacred 
by  the  workers.  A buzzing  commences  in  the 
hive;  the  heavy  drones  and  the  nimble  work- 
ers grapple  and  hug ; but  the  strength  of  the 
lazy  drones  avails  them  nothing;  the  sharp 
stings  of  the  workers  pierce  them  through, 
and  presently  the  ground  is  heaped  with  the 
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slain.  The  law  relating  to  bees  is  peculiar. 
The  insects  are,  according  to  Blackstone,  wild 
by  nature;  but,  when  hived  and  properly  re- 
claimed, are  regarded  in  the  nature  of  pro- 
perty, belonging  to  the  person  on  whose  ground 
or  soil  they  have  swarmed.  In  support  of  ibis 
doctrine,  Blackstone  refers  to  the  Charter  4)f 
the  Forest,  9 Henry  III.  c.  13,  which  allows 
every  freeman  to  be  entitled  to  the  honey  found 
within  his  own  woods.  The  qualified  property 
which  may  be  thus  held  in  bees  continues 
while  the  swarm  remains  on  the  soil,  and,  in 
the  event  of  flight,  so  long  as  the  owner  can 
pursue  it.  Indeed,  so  cleaidy  are  they  con- 
sidered, in  law,  of  the  nature  of  property,  that 
it  has  been  decided  in  England  tha.t  bees  may 
be  the  subject  of  larceny.  According  to  Scotch 
law,  as  propounded  by  Mr  Erskine,  bees  who 
abandon  their  hive  without  being  observed 
and  followed,  are  understood  to  have  recovered 
their  original  liberty  : any  one,  in  such  a case, 
may  hive  and  claim  them.  For  details  of 
management,  see  Beehive  and  Keeping  of 
Bees. 

Bee-eater,  be-e'-ter,  (Merops  apiaster.) — 
These  birds  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  provinces  of  Europe  and 
the  northern  districts  of  Africa.  They  build 
their  nests  in  clay  and  sand  banks,  and  asso- 
ciate so  closely  together,  that  the  earth  ap- 
pears like  a honeycomb.  There  is  some  analogy 
between  these  birds  and  the  swallows  ; indeed, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape,  where  they 
most  abound,  they  are  called  by  the  Butch 
Mountain  Swallows.  In  certain  parts  of  Africa 
they  are  much  respected  by  the  natives,  who 
have  a belief,  that  by  following  one  of  them, 
the  discovery  of  a store  of  honey  will  be  tlie 
certain  result.  They  are  larger  than  the  com- 
mon swallow,  and  have  a long  and  slightly- 
curved  beak.  Their  colour  is  a blending  of 
white,  and  brown,  and  green. 

Beef-eater,  a genus  of  birds  only  found  in 
Africa.  This  bird  belongs  to  the  oi’der  In- 
sessores,  tribe  Conirostres,  family  Sturnidm. 
They  have  short  bills,  swelling  towards  the 
point,  and  square  at  the  base.  They  subsist 
upon  the  larvae  of  gadflies,  which  they  find  in 
the  hides  of  buffaloes,  camels,  and  other  large 
quadrupeds.  They  perch  upon  the  backs  of 
these  animals,  and  Dr  Livingstone  states,  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  species, — the  buffalo-bird, 
that  as  their  sight  is  keener  than  that  of  the 
buffalo,  they  see  the  approach  of  danger  first. 
When  the  buffalo  perceives  that  the  birds  are 
flying  away,  he  is  warned  that  he  is  in  peril, 
and  begins  to  look  around  him.  The  beef- 
eaters are  sometimes  called  ox-peckers. 

Beehive,  bef-hive,  (Ang.-Sax.  hyfe,  a house,) 
a term  applied  to  the  habitation  of  bees.  They 
are  usually  made  of  straw  or  wood.  The  for- 
mer  substance  is  most  common,  as  the  honey 
is  liable  to  melt  in  wooden  hives  during  hot 
weather.  Glass  hives,  or  hives  with  glass 
doors  or  windows,  so  as  to  observe  the  motions 
of  the  bees,  are  now  much  used,  and  in  Greece 
and  Turkey  the  hives  are  principally  made  of 
earthenware.  The  shape  of  a beehive  is  not 
of  much  consequence,  but  it  is  considered  ot 
importance  to  have  the  hive  so  constructed  as 
to  be  enlarged  above  er  below  at  pleasure. 
Beehives  should  always  be  situated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  flowers.  Honey  made  from 
heather-flowers  is  much  esteemed  in  Scotland  ; 
and  when  the  season  of  the  heather-bloom 
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comes  on,  a large  number  of  hives  are  removed 
to  the  moors  and  hills.  In  Egypt  hives  are 
removed  from  place  to  place  on  the  Nile  in 
barges,  in  order  to  reach  the  places  where 
particular  flowers  are  in  season.  Beehives 
are  usually  about  eighteen  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  are  generally  protected  with  a 
shed  or  straw  hood,  to  protect  the  bees  from 
the  rain. 

Beet-Fly,  {Antliomyia  Betce,)  an  insect  not 
so  large  as  a common  fly,  which  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  leaves  of  beetroot  or  mangel- 
wurzel.  When  the  larvae  leave  the  eggs,  they 
devour  the  soft  parts  of  the  loaves,  giving  the 
plant  a scorched  and  blistered  appearance.  It 
is  a dipterous  or  two-winged  insect,  and  be- 
longs to  a genus  whose  larvae  infest  and  feed 
upon  the  roots  of  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.  {See 
Cabbage-Fly,  Turnip-Fly,  Potato-Fly.) 

Beetle,  be'-tel. — This  term  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  the  large  tribe  of  insects 
called  Searaiceides,  but  it  is  more  frequently 
and  correctly  used  as  the  name  of  those  insects 
which  are  covered  with  a strong  horny  sub- 
stance, and  have  the  abdominal  part  of  the 
body  guarded  by  two  sheaths,  under  which  the 
wings  are  folded.  Hence  the  word  is  often 
used  in  works  on  natux’al  history  as  the  ordin- 
ary designation  for  coleopterous  insects.  {See 
the  articles  Soarab^ides,  Stag-Beetle, 
Tiger -Beetle,  Bombardier -Beetle,  Bdry- 
ing-Beetle,  GtOliath-Beetle,  Rose-Beetle, 
&c.) 

Behemoth,  be'-he-moth,  an  animal  of  great 
strength,  described  in  Job  xl.  15-24,  and  no- 
where else  mentioned  in  Scripture.  Commen- 
tators are  very  much  divided  as  to  what  ani- 
mal is  meant.  By  some  it  is  understood  to  be 
the  elephant,  by  others  the  hippopotamus  ; the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

Belemnites,  be'-lem-nites,  (Gr.  belemnos,  a 
dart,)  in  Geol.,  fossil  remains  of  extinct  naked 
cephalopods  allied  to  the  squid  and  the  cuttle- 
fish. They  are  found  in  large  numbers  in  the 
chalk  and  oolite,  generally  as  straight,  solid, 
dart-like  stones.  These  relics  of  creatures 
which  thronged  the  seas  of  the  secondary 
period  have  ever  been  objects  of  wonder,  and 
the  wildest  speculations  have  been  advanced 
to  explain  their  origin.  The  popular  names 
for  them,  such  as  devil’s  fingers,  spectre- 
candles,  arrow-heads,  picks,  and  thunderbolts, 
indicate  the  different  views  taken  of  their  na- 
ture by  the  ignorant.  To  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century  the  belemnite  was  a standing 
puzzle,  and  the  guesses  which  were  called  forth 
from  time  to  time  appear  to  us  to  be  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  the  popular  beliefs.  It  was 
said  to  be  a product  of  electric  action,  and 
given  the  learned  name  of  lajds  fulminans,  or 
thunderstone.  According  to  other  hypotheses 
it  was  a stalactite,  a crystal,  iietrificd  amlier, 
and  lastly,  when  fossils  began  to  be  looked 
upon  as  actual  organic  remains,  it  was  held  to 
be  thetootli,  or  perhaps  the  spine,  of  some  un- 
known creature.  It  is  now  known  to  be  the 
internal  bone  or  shell  of  a ccphalopod,  and 
corresponds  to  the  slender  and  insigniheant 
pen  of  the  common  squid.  Although  the  most 
common  belemnites  are  mere  tapering  stones, 
some  have  been  found  so  well  preserved  that 
naturalists  have  been  able  to  form  from  them  a 
vivid  image  of  the  living  mollusc.  “ The 
belemnite,”  writes  the  unknown  author  of 
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“ Vestiges  of  Creation,”  “ is  an  elongated 
conical  shell  terminating  in  a point,  and  hav- 
ing, at  the  larger  end,  a cavity  for  the  residence 
of  the  animal,  with  a series  of  air-chambers 
below.  The  animal,  placed  in  the  upper  cavity, 
could  raise  or  depress  itself  in  the  water  at 
pleasure,  by  a pneumatic  operation  upon  the 
air-tube  pervading  the  shell.  Its  tentacula 
sent  abroad  over  the  summit  of  the  shell 
searched  the  sea  for  prey.  The  creature  had 
an  ink-bag,  with  which  it  could  muddle  the 
water  around  it,  to  protect  itself  from  more 
powerful  animals  ; and,  strange  to  say,  this 
has  been  found  so  well  preserved,  that  an  artist 
has  used  it  in  one  instance  as  a pigment  where- 
with to  delineate  the  belemnite  itself.”  One 
genus  of  the  Belemnite  family,  called  Belemno- 
teuthis,  and  occurring  in  the  lias  and  oolite, 
is  occasionally  discovered  with  the  remains 
and  impressions  of  the  soft  parts  ; namely,  the 
mantle,  body,  and  tentacles. 

Bell-Bird,  {Arapunga  alba,)  a native  of 
Guiana,  and  distinguished  by  a fleshy  cylin- 
drical appendage  above  the  base  of  the  bill, 
very  much  resembling  in  shape  the  horn  of 
the  fabled  unicorn.  Generally,  this  appendage 
is  decorat'ed  with  a few  fine  feathers,  and  it 
can  be  raised  or  depressed  at  the  will  of  the 
bird.  Its  voice  is  very  peculiar,  and  much  re- 
sembles the  tolling  of  a bell.  Waterton  asserts 
that  the  sound  it  emits  may  be  heard  at  a dis- 
tance of  three  miles.  It  is  of  a pure  white 
colour,  and  about  a foot  in  length.  It  is  allied 
to  the  chatterers. 

Bell-Bird  of  Australia.  This  is  a species 
of  honey-eater,  {Myzantha  melanophrys,) 
whose  note  resembles  the  tinkling  of  a small 
bell.  Travellers  are  always  glad  to  hear 
this  sound,  as  it  is  a proof  that  water  is  at 
hand. 

Bellerophon,  bel-ler'-o-fon,  in  Geol.,  a genus 
of  fossil  shells  occurring  in  the  Silurian,  De- 
vonian, and  carboniferous  strata.  As  in  the 
existing  argonaut,  the  shell  consists  of  a singlo 
chamber. 

Bellows-Fish,  a curious  fish  belonging  to 
the  order  Acanthopterygii  and  the  family  Cen- 
triscidai.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great 
prolongation  of  the  snout,  which  gives  to  the 
fish  a very  bellows-like  aspect.  Sometimes  it  is 
called  the  Trumpet-fish,  and  sometimes  the 
Sea-snipe.  Its  scientific  name  is  Centriscus 
scolopax. 

Belone,  bee-low'-nee,  a genus  of  malacoptery- 
gian  fishes,  having  a very  long  body  and 
pointed  snout.  The  common  “sea-needle” 
belongs  to  this  genus. 

Belly.  (Nee  Abdomen.) 

Bkloptera,  be-lop' -te-ra,  (Gr.  belos,  dart, 
pteron,  wing,)  in  Geol.,  a fossil  resembling  a 
belemnite,  but  less  pointed,  and  having  a 
wing-like  projection  or  ju-occss  on  each  side. 
It  occurs  in  tertiary  strata,  and  was  evidently 
the  internal  bone  of  a ccphalopod.  The  name 
Belosepia  (Gr.  sepia,  cuttle-fish)  is  given  to 
another  kind  of  belemnite  found  in  tertiary 
deposits  ; and  that  of  Beloteulhis  {(.}v.  teuthis, 
squid)  to  one  shaped  like  a spear-head  occur- 
ring in  the  Lias. 

Beluga,  be-lu'-ga,  a genus  of  cetacea  belong- 
ing to  the  Delphinidm,  or  Dolphins.  It  has  a 
broad  blunt  head,  and  no  produced  snout;  thus 
dilfering  from  the  rest  of  the  family  to  whioli  it 
belongs.  Its  form  is  princijially  characterised 
by  the  softness  of  its  curves,  and  tho  clear 
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white  colour  of  its  skin,  which  is  so  tender  that 
H often  fails  to  retain  the  harpoon.  The  be- 
luga also  differs  from  the  ordinary  family  of 
dolphins  in  having  fewer  teeth,  which  fall  out 
before  the  animal  is  old,  and  it  has  no  dorsal 
fin.  It  usually  attains  the  length  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  feeds  principally  on  fish. 

Benteot,  native  name  for  the  Javanese  Pie, 
(Crypsirhina  varia.)  It  is  a handsome  kind, 
the  deepest  green  in  colour,  shot  with  bronze. 
It  is  very  shy,  and  keeps  aloof  from  human 
habitations. 

Beeigorah,  he-rig'-o-rah,  native  name  for 
the  cream-bellied  falcon  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  sometimes  called  the  Brown  Hawk.  It 
is  very  plentiful,  so  that  thirty  or  forty  may  be 
seen  on  a single  tree,  and  flocks  of  a hundred 
are  not  uncommon.  It  is  a very  useful  bird, 
feeding  chiefly  on  insects,  especially  cater- 
pillars. Its  scientific  name  is  leracidea  heri- 
gora. 

Beenicle  Geese,  bef-ni-lcel.—T\\Q  bernicle 
geese  are  marine  in  their  habits,  and  feed 
almost  entirely  on  algae  and  grass-wracks, 
(Zostera  marina.)  Like  the  common  goose, 
they  are  only  winter  visitors  to  our  climate, 
and  pass  during  the  summer  to  the  highest 
northern  latitudes.  The  bird  owes  its  name  to 
a ridiculous  notion.  It  was  formerly  believed 
(it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  belief  is  to  this 
day  entirely  abandoned)  that  these  birds  were 
produced  from  the  common  bernacle,  or  bax*- 
nacle,  the  latter  originating,  in  their  turn, 
from  the  fruits  of  a particular  tree,  whose 
branches  dipped  into  the  water.  “ There  is,” 
says  Gei'ard,  (who  lived  in  the  I’eign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,)  “a  small  island  in  Lancashii*e 
called  the  Pile  of  Poulders,  (on  the  west  side  of 
the  entrance  into  Moi’ecombe  Bay,  about  fifteen 
miles  south  of  Ulvei’ston,)  wherein  are  found 
the  broken  pieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  and 
also  the  trunks  and  bodies,  with  the  bi’anches 
of  old  and  I’otten  trees  cast  up  there  likewise, 
whereon  is  found  a certain  spume  or  froth,  that 
in  time  hardeneth  unto  certain  shells  in  shape 
like  those  of  the  muskle,  but  sharper  pointed, 
and  of  a whitish  coloui*,  wherein  is  contained  a 
thing  in  form  like  a lace  of  silke  finely  woven, 
as  it  were,  together;  one  end  whei'eof  is  fast- 
ened into  the  inside  of  the  shell,  even  as  the 
fish  of  oisters  and  muskles  are ; the  other  end 
is  made  fast  into  the  belly  of  a rude  mass  or 
lump,  which  in  time  cometh  to  the  shape  and 
form  of  a bird  ; when  it  is  pei'fectly  formed  the 
shell  gapeth  open,  and  the  fii'st  thing  that  ap- 
peareth  is  the  aforesaid  lace  or  stx-ing ; next 
come  the  legs  of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and  as  it 
groweth  greater  itopeneth  the  shell  by  degrees, 
till  at  length  it  is  all  come  forth,  and  hangeth 
only  by  the  bill.  In  short  space  after  it  cometh 
to  full  maturitie,  and  falleth  into  the  sea,  where 
it  gathereth  feathei*s,  and  groweth  to  a fowl 
bigger  than  a mallard,  and  lesser  than  a goose, 
which  the  people  of  Lancashii-e  call  by  no  other 
name  than  a ‘tree-goose;’  which  place  afore- 
said and  all  those  parts  adjoining  do  so  abound 
therewith  that  one  of  the  best  is  bought  for 
three  pence.”  The  scientific  name  is  Bernicle 
leucopsis. 

Bettongia,  bet-tong' -i-ah,  a genus  of  mai’su- 
pials  found  in  Australia,  and  allied  to  the  kan- 
garoo. The  head  is  very  short  and  broad. 

Bezoar  Stones,  be-zor',  (Pei’sian  pa-zahar, 
antidote  to  poison,)  concretions  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  various  animals.  They  are  brittle 
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egg-shaped  masses,  about  the  size  of  a small 
walnut,  and  are  mostly  dark  olive  in  coloux*.  On 
being  cut  open,  they  px*esent  the  appearance  of 
a nucleus  suiTounded  by  concenti’ic  deposits. 
They  occur  px-incipally  in  the  stomachs  of  Ori- 
ental goats,  deer,  and  antelopes,  and  were  foi*- 
merly  looked  upon  as  possessing  supernatural 
properties.  They  cui'ed  all  diseases,  and  acted 
as  antidotes  against  every  poison ; and  were 
so  much  sought  after  as  to  be  worth  ten  times 
their  weight  in  gold.  The  most  valued  of  these 
was  obtained  from  the  wild  goat  of  Persia,  and 
was  called  the  lapis  besoar  orientalis.  They 
are  found,  more  or  less,  in  all  hei’bivora,  and 
sometimes  occur  in  the  stomachs  of  persons 
living  much  on  farinaceous  food.  They  contain 
lithofellic  and  ellagic  acids. 

Bhunder,  bund'-er,  an  Indian  monkey  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Macaques.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Macacus  rhesus.  Thoixsands 
of  these  animals  swarm  about  the  temples,  and 
being  considered  as  sacred,  are  allowed  to  take 
any  liberty  with  impunity.  At  Bindrabun 
more  than  one  hundred  gardens  were  culti- 
vated expressly  for  the  bhunder  monkeys. 

Bibos,  by' -bos,  a genus  of  mammalia  belong- 
?ng  to  the  buffaloes.  The  animals  of  this  gen- 
us are  known  by  the  very  high  shoulder  blade. 
The  banteng  or  Javan  ox  and  the  gaur  Oi 
India  belong  to  this  genus. 

Biceps,  bi'-seps,  (Lat.  bis,  twice,  caput,  a 
head.)  in  Anat. , is  a common  name  applied  to 
sevei’al  muscles  of  the  human  body,  from  their 
having  two  distinct  origins  or  heads.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  biceps  flexor  cruris 
and  the  biceps  flexor  cubiti,  the  former  situ- 
ated on  the  hind  part  of  the  thigh,  the  latter  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  os  humeri. 

BiooRNis,  bi-kor'-nis,  (Lat.  bis,  and  cornu,  a 
horn,)  is  a term  sometimes  applied  in  Anat.  to 
the  hyoid  bone,  from  its  having  two  processes 
like  horns.  Formerly,  it  was  also  applied  to 
muscles  that  had  two  terminations. 

Bicuspibes,  or  Bicuspidati,  bi-kus'-pids, 
(Lat.  bis,  and  cuspis,  a spear,)  in  Anat.,  is  ap- 
plied to  the  two  first  pairs  of  molars  in  each 
jaw,  from  their  having  two  spearlike  tuber- 
cles. 

Bighorn,  'a  popular  name  for  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sheep  of  California,  the  Ovis  mon- 
tana.  The  height  of  the  animal  is  three  feet, 
and  the  horns  are  of  the  same  length,  and  of 
enormous  diameter  at  the  base.  It  is  very 
shy,  and  as  difficult  to  kill  as  the  chamois. 

Bile,  bile,  (Lat.  Mfs,  said  to  be  derived  from 
bis,  twice,  and  Us,  contention,  as  being  the 
supposed  cause  of  anger  and  dispute,)  is  a 
peculiar  oily  fluid  secreted  fi’om  the  blood  by 
the  liver.  In  man  it  is  generally  of  a yellow- 
ish-brown colour,  and  has  a bitter  taste.  Ac- 
coi’ding  to  Berzelius,  its  constituents  are,  in 
1000  parts,  908 -4  water,  80  picromel,  3 albumen, 
4T  soda,  OT  phosphate  of  lime,  3-4  common 
salt,  and  1 phosphate  of  soda.  The  primary 
cells  of  the  liver  separate  the  Dile  fi’om  the 
blood  of  the  portal  vein,  and  dischai’ge  it  into 
small  ducts,  which  unite  to  foi’m  larger  ones, 
terminating  in  the  ductus  communis  choledo- 
chus,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  duodenum. 
It  there  mixes  with  the  digested  food,  and  per- 
forms the  important  office  of  fitting  it  for  ab- 
sorption into  the  system.  The  bile  thus  mixed 
with  the  elements  of  nutrition  becomes  in  part 
also  absorbed ; the  exci'ementitious  portion 
passing  out  of  the  body,  with  the  other  indi- 
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gestible  materials,  and  imparting  their  pecu- 
liar colour  to  them.  When  digestion  is  not 
going  on,  the  bile  ascends  through  the  cystic 
duct  to  the  gall-bladder,  where  it  is  stored  for 
future  use.  The  principal  use  of  the  bile  is  to 
separate  the  chyle  from  the  chyme.  It  also 
aids  in  exciting  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines,  and  thus  causes  them  to  evacuate 
their  contents  sooner  than  they  would  other- 
wise do  ; for,  when  there  is  a deficiency  of 
bile,  the  bowels  are  in  general  extremely  torpid. 
When,  owing  to  some  functional  derangement, 
the  bile  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  carried 
through  the  system,  it  imparts  a yellow  tint  to 
the  surface  of  the  skin.  (iSee  Jaundice.)  When 
from  any  cause  the  bile  is  in  excess  in  the 
blood,  or  when  the  liver  only  imperfectly  per- 
forms its  function  of  secreting  it,  the  person  is 
said  to  be  bilious.  (See  Liver.) 

Biliary  Calculi,  (Lat.  calculus,  a small 
stone.) — These  are  sometimes  called  gall-stones, 
and  are  often  found  in  the  human  gall-bladder 
in  large  quantities.  They  are  either  semi- 
transparent and  crystalline,  or  strongly  col- 
oured with  the  bile.  They  mostly  consist  of 
cholesterin  deposited  on  a nucleus  of  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

Biliary  Ducts,  bil'-ya-re,  in  Anat.,  are  those 
ducts  or  canals  which  convey  the  bile  from  the 
liver  to  the  duodenum. 

Bill,  bill,  (Ang.-Sax.  bill,  a beak,)  in  Orn., 
the  beak  or  hard  horny  mouth  of  a bird,  con- 
sisting of  two  mandibles.  There  is  no  appear- 
ance of  lips  either  in  the  upper  or  lower  jaw  ; 
and,  except  in  the  cases  of  parrots  in  the  foetal 
state,  and  some  varieties  of  waterfowl,  they  are 
not  furnished  with  proper  teeth.  In  the  two 
exceptions  mentioned,  the  rudiments  of  teeth 
have  been  observed.  A portion  of  the  bill  at 
the  base  of  the  upper  mandible  is  covered  with 
a membrane,  which  is  called  the  cere,  from  the 
waxy  appearance  which  it  presents  in  some 
species  of  birds.  It  is  sometimes  covered  with 
feathers,  and  sometimes  it  is  naked  ; but  it  is 
often  found  protected  by  hairs  or  bristles.  The 
nostrils  of  a bird  are  usually  situated  in  the 
cere,  but  in  some  cases  they  arc  placed  so  far 
forward  as  hardly  to  be  observable.  The  bills 
of  birds  vary  in  shape  according  to  their  habits 
and  the  different  substances  upon  which  they 
feed.  The  bills  of  birds  of  prey  are  very  strong, 
the  upper  part  being  hooked,  and  very  sharp, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  tear  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  upon  which  they  seize.  A 
strong  short  bill,  with  the  edges  sharp  and 
notehed,  is  the  usual  indication  of  courage  in  a 
bird,  and  a sign  that  it  preys  upon  living  ani- 
mals. The  great  variety  in  the  modification  of 
the  forms  of  bfils  is  very  interesting,  and  is 
treated  of  under  the  names  of  the  difl’erent 
species  of  birds  ; such  as  crop-bills,  spoon-bills, 
horn-bills,  parrots,  &c.  In  the  case  of  those 
birds  which  live  upon  insects,  the  bill  is  very 
seldom  found  hooked,  but  usually  short  and 
slender.  The  bills  of  those  birds  which  catch 
insects  flying,  arc  remarkable  for  their  deep 
division,  which  enables  them  to  gape  widely. 
I’.inls  which  live  upon  seeds  have  short  but 
powerful  bills,  with  which  they  can  crush  their 
food,  Acp.uitic  birds  have,  as  a general  rule, 
broad  sensitive  bills,  which  arc  provided  with 
lamina)  on  the  inner  edge,  for  the  imrpose  of 
straining  the  muddy  water,  from  whicli  they 
t:ike  the  lu-incipal  part  of  their  food.  Tin-  bills 
of  every  sj)ecies  of  bird  whieh  e.xlraets  its  food 
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from  mud  are  modified  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  food  it  seeks.  Besides  the  general  use 
of  tearing  or  crushing  food,  the  bills  of  birds 
are  used  when  fighting  with  each  other,  anu 
also  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  their  plumage, 
building  their  nests,  and  for  other  functions. 
Many  fishes  and  reptiles  have  mouths  resem- 
bling bills,  and  the  Ornithorhynclius  paradoxus 
is  a singular  specimen  of  a quadruped  with  a 
bill-shaped  snout. 

Bill-fish,  popular  name  for  the  Pipe  Fish, 
(Syngnathus  acus.)  This  curious  fish  belongs 
to  the  order  Lophobranchii,  and  is  closely  allied 
to  the  well-known  hippocampus  or  sea  horse. 
It  is  not  uncommon  upon  our  coast,  and  can 
be  kept  in  an  aquarium. 

Bimana,  bi'-md-na,  (Lat.  bis,  twice,  mantis, 
a hand,)  the  first  order  of  mammalia,  reckon- 
ing in  its  number  the  human  species  only. 
The  term  has  reference  to  man  in  an  animal 
sense  alone,  and  alludes  to  the  two  hands 
which  form  the  terminations  of  the  fore  limbs 
or  arms.  No  other  animal  except  man  pos- 
sesses two  hands.  The  monkey  tribes  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  thumbs  at  each  of  the 
four  extremities  of  their  limbs,  and  are  conse- 
quently called  quadrumana,  or  four-handed 
animals.  Man,  as  an  intellectual  being,  is  con- 
sidered so  far  above  the  brute  creation,  that 
the  term  bimana  is  not  inserted  in  many  zoolo- 
gical systems  ; but  as  the  name  only  relates  to 
the  bodily  structure  of  the  human  being,  it  is 
very  generally  used  by  zoologists. 

Binturong,  bin'-tew-rong,  an  animal  allied 
to  the  ichneumons,  and  found  in  Malacca.  It 
is  black,  and  heavily  covered  with  long,  coarse 
hair.  It  is  a good  climber,  and  is  aided  by  its 
prehensile  tail.  Being  a nocturnal  animal,  it 
can  scarcely  be  induced  to  show  itself  in  the 
daytime,  and  if  in  a captive  state,  can  only  be 
induced  to  move  by  a piece  of  apple.  The 
scientific  name  is  Artictis  Binturong. 

Biology,  bi-ol'-o-je,  (Gir.  bios,  life,  and  logos, 
a discourse,)  is  the  science  of  life.  In  its 
widest  sense,  it  includes  life  in  all  its  forms 
on  earth,  and  thus  comprehends  within  its 
sphere  all  living  organised  beings.  In  a more 
restricted  sense,  it  regards  man  only,  and  in 
this  view  it  may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
Physiology.  (See  Physiology.) 

Bipapillaria,  bi-pap-il-lair'-i-a,  (Lat.  bis, 
twice,  papilla,  a nipple,)  a term  applied  by  La 
Marck  to  a genus  of  marine  mollusca,  described 
and  illustrated  by  Peron  in  his  manuscript 
neios.  La  Marck  defines  it  as  possessing  a 
naked  body,  of  a shape  between  oval  anej 
globular,  terminated  posteriorly  by  a tail,  hav- 
ing at  its  extremity  two  couical  papillae, — 
whence  the  name. 

JliPED,  bi'-ped,  (Lat.Z;i5,  twice,  and 
a foot,)  an  animal  having  two  feet,  as  mau, 
birds. 

Bipes,  bi'-pees,  (Lat.  bis,  twice,  pes,  a foot.) 
a genus  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order 
Sanra,  or  Lizards.  It  is  interesting  as  show- 
in.g  the  gradation  between  one  type  of  animal 
form  and  another,  and  is  the  conncctin.g  link 
between  the  lizard  and  the  serpent.  One  of 
the  species,  the  Jlipcs  lepidojwdas  of  Lace- 
pede,  was  dissected  by  Cuvier,  who  found  that 
though  its  ])Ostcrior  and  only  aiqiarent  jiair  of 
feet  had  merely  the  external  form  of  two  scaly 
jilate.s,  the  integument,  in  reality,  covereil  a 
femur  or  tliigli-l)one,  a tibia  and  libula,  leg- 
bunes,  and  four  melaluroal  or  finger- bouci. 
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He,  however,  found  no  phalanges  or  terminal 
finger-bones ; and  also  noticed  that  one  lung 
was  larger  than  the  other  by  one  half.  The 
Bipes  lepidopodus  of  Lac^pede  has  the  body 
and  tail  very  slender  and  almost  cylindrical, 
and  bears  a resemblance  to  the  common  blind- 
worm  or  slow-worm,  (Anguis  fragilis,)  so  com- 
mon in  many  parts  of  England.  These  reptiles 
also  possess  the  rudiments  of  limbs  in  their 
skeletons.  The  Bipes  lepidopodus  has  the 
upper  part  of  its  head  protected  by  nine  large 
scale-plates  ; its  eyes  being  surrounded  with 
small  scaly  globules.  Its  teeth  are  equal  and 
small,  its  mouth  large,  and  its  tongue,  which 
is  long  and  flat,  is  not  notched.  The  organs 
of  hearing  are  situated  above  the  angle  of  the 
lips.  The  scales  on  the  undei’-part  of  the 
belly  and  tail  are  hexagonal  and  smooth,  but 
the  scales  on  the  back  are  lozenge-shaped, 
striated,  and  small,  especially  those  in  the 
liighest  part.  About  the  centre  of  the  reptile, 
two  rudimentary  feet,  with  no  appearance  of 
fingers,  and  covered  with  small  scales,  can  be 
observed.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  with  small 
black  blotches  scattered  over  it.  It  is  a native 
of  Australia.  Lac^pedesays  of  it;  “ This  rep- 
tile, like  the  other  species  of  bipes,  ranks  be- 
tween the  oviparous  quadrupeds  and  the  ser- 
pents. It  is  related  to  the  latter  by  its  general 
form  as  well  as  by  the  figure,  proportion,  and 
distribution  of  the  scales,  while  it  approaches 
the  former  by  its  auditory  apertlires,  and  by 
the  hollow  tubercles  near  the  anus.” 

Bird-catching,  the  art  of  taking  birds  or 
wildfowl  alive.  It  is  performed  in  a variety 
of  ways  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  or 
the  species  of  bird  intended  to  be  caught. 
Some  birds  are  taken  by  burning  sulphur  at 
night  under  the  trees  upon  which  they  have 
been  observed  to  perch.  Pheasants  are  some- 
times caught  in  this  way.  If  wheat  or  any 
other  grain,  steeped  in  a mixture  of  wine-lees 
and  hemlock-juice,  be  scattered  in  places  where 
birds  resort,  they  become  intoxicated  after 
eating,  and  are  easily  taken.  Birds  are  also 
taken;  by  means  of  birdlime.  The  prin- 
cipal methods  employed  in  catching  birds, 
however,  are  by  means  of  traps  and  nets. 
Like  everything  else,  the  trapping  and  catch- 
ing of  birds  is  a matter  of  practice,  study, 
and  experience.  The  most  primitive  form  of 
trap  is  the  common  bidck-trap.  It  consists  of 
two  bricks  placed  lengthwise  upon  their  nar- 
row sides,  a third  across  their  extremities,  and 
a fourth  at  the  opposite  end,  so  as  to  form  a 
sort  of  lid.  In  the  central  opening  a stout 
piece  of  stick  is  driven,  and  between  this  and 
another  similar  piece  supporting  the  lid,  a 
forked  twig  is  placed.  When  the  bird  alights 
on  one  of  the  forks  of  the  twig,  the  other  two 
sticks  give  way,  and  the  lid  falls,  securing  the 
bird.  The  next  easiest  of  construction  is  the 
Sieve-trap.  An  ordinary  sieve  is  propped  up  bya 
slight  stick  at  an  angle  of  about45  degrees : some 
seeds  or  crumbs  of  bread  are  strewn  under  the 
sieve,  and  a string  attached  to  the  supporting 
stick  is  held  by  the  bird-catcher,  who  remains 
concealed  at  a short  distance.  When  the  birds 
gather  round  the  food,  the  string  is  pulled,  the 
sieve  falls,  and  the  birds  are  caught.  Tlie 
next  bird-catching  machine,  the  Springlc,  is 
more  difficult  to  construct.  At  the  smaller 
end  of  a hazel  switch  foui'  feet  long,  which  is 
called  the  spring,  a piece  of  string  about  fifteen 
inches  long  is  tied.  Nearly  at  the  end  of  this 
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string,  the  catch,  which  is  a little piepfv 
half  an  inch  long,  about  half  as  broad,  ''and  one 
quarter  as  thick,  is-  fastened.  A small  piece 
of  the  wood  is  shaved  off  one  side  of  this  catch, 
in  order  to  adapt  it  for  a notch  in  another  part 
of  the  springle  ; a loose  slip-knot  made  of  two 
long  stout  horse  hairs  is  then  fastened  to  the 
end  of  the  string  below  the  catch.  A smaller 
switch,  about  a foot  and  a half  in  length,  is 
bent  back  at  the  smaller  end,  and  fastened 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  thicker  end,  in 
which  a notch  is  cut,  in  order  to  receive  the 
end  of  the  catch  : this  is  called  the  spread.  A 
stump  and  a bender,  which  is  another  pliant 
bit  of  switch,  each  a foot  and  a half  in  length, 
complete  a springle.  It  is  set  in  the  following 
manner : — The  stump  is  thrust  into  the  ground ; 
the  bow  of  what  is  called  the  spreader  is  placed 
over  it ; and  then,  about  the  length  of  the 
spreader  from  the  stump,  the  two  ends  of  the 
bender  are  pushed  securely  into  the  ground. 
The  thick  end  of  the  long  switch  or  spring  is 
then  planted  at  a convenient  distance  from 
the  bender.  It  is  bent  down  until  one  end  of 
the  catch  can  be  put  upward  on  the  inside  of 
the  bender.  After  lifting  the  spreader  an  inch 
from  the  ground,  the  smaller  end  of  the  catch 
is  placed  in  the  notch,  and  the  springer  is 
retained  from  springing  up.  The  hair  slip- 
knot is  lastly  laid  round  the  spreader,  and 
some  crumbs  or  seeds  laid  in  the  inside  of  the 
trap  and  scattered  about  its  neighbourhood. 
The  springle  is  then  set.  When  the  bird 
alights  upon  the  spreader,  it  falls  with  its  weight, 
the  catch  is  released,  the  springer  flies  up,  and 
the  bird  is  caught  by  the  neck,  wings,  body, 
or  legs,  in  the  horse-hair  slip-knot.  A number 
of  birds  are  caught  by  horse-hair  loops  which 
are  fastened  to  a long  string,  which  is  laid  in 
a series  of  rings  winding  outward  from  the 
centre,  so  that  the  space  of  ground  is  covered 
with  them.  When  disposed  in  a place  where 
birds  resort,  it  generally  occurs  that  if  a bird 
gets  his  foot  into  a loop,  he  draws  it  tightly 
round  his  leg,  and  is  thus  caught. 

Birds  op  Paradise,  pdr'-a-dice,  (Paradise- 
idas.) — These  natives  of  New  Guinea  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
feathered  tribes.  Concerning  them  the  most 
fanciful  conjectures  have  been  indulged  in, 
not  the  least  curious  being  one  encouraged  by 
Buffon,  that  the  bird,  having  no  feet,  and  being 
unable  to  walk  or  swim,  was  compelled  to 
live  entirely  on  the  wing.  This  error,  doubt- 
less, took  root  in  the  fact  that  the  legs  of  the 
bird  being  its  least  ornamental  parts,  were 
detached  from  the  skin  before  they  were  qire- 
pared  for  exportation.  They  have  great  diver- 
sity of  beauty.  Some  of  them  have  thinly- 
barbed  feathers  to  cover  the  closed  wing,  so 
prolonged  as  to  form  immense  tufts,  and  ex- 
tending far  backward  beyond  the  body.  The 
Emerald  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  apoda) 
is  rather  longer  than  the  common  thrush.  Its 
general  colour  is  a deep  cinnamon,  with  the 
exception  of  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  back 
of  the  neck,  which  is  a deep  yellow ; the 
feathers  which  decorate  the  base  of  the  breast, 
and  cover  the  whole  of  the  throat,  are  of  a 
pure  emerald  green.  In  the  male  bird,  there 
springs  from  each  side  of  the  chest  a full 
plume,  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  inches  long, 
composed  of  slender  shafts,  with  loose,  delicate 
webs.  In  some  specimens  they  are  bright 
yellow  at  the  base,  fading  gradually  into  straw- 
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colour.  From  the  tail-coverts  spring  two 
slender,  naked  shafts  of  great  length,  which 
taper  gradually  to  a point,  and  are  of  a rich 
brown.  The  Superb  Bird  op  Paradise  {Para- 
disea  superba)  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that 
above  described,  and  is  chiefly  distinguished 
by  a double  sort  of  ruff,  composed  of  slender 
plumes  that  spring  from  the  back  of  the  neck. 
More  of  purple  and  blue  enter  into  the  plum- 
age of  this  bird  than  the  former.  The  King 
Bird  op  Paradise  {Paradisea  regia)  is  the 
smallest  and-  the  most  precious  of  the  family, 
both  on  account  of  its  rarity  and  its  splendid 
colours.  It  is  scarcely  as  large  as  a sparrow. 
The  upper  parts  of  its  body  are  of  the  richest 
chestnut-brown,  and  the  under  parts  dazzling 
white.  A zone  of  golden  green  extends  across 
tlio  chest ; from  the  sides  spring  two  fan-like 
Illumes,  consisting  of  six  or  seven  dusky 
feathers  of  the  richest  golden  green.  From 
the  tail-coverts  spring  two  long,  slender  shafts, 
eacli  elegantly  terminating  in  a broad  emerald 
web,  rising  from  one  side  only  of  the  shaft,  and 
disposed  into  a flat  spiral  curl.  The  breast  and 
legs  are  yellowish-brown.  These  birds  fly  in 
flocks  of  about  thirty  or  forty,  led,  it  is  said, 
by  a single  bird.  They  fly  against  the  wind, 
lest  their  plumage  should  be  discomposed. 
When  flying,  they  make  a noise  like  starlings  ; 
but  their  common  cry  is  little  more  melodious 
than  that  of  the  raven.  They  are  captured  by 
birdlime  and  blunted  arrows.  No  pains  are 
taken  to  presei've  them  alive  : as  soon  as  they 
are  captured  they  are  killed,  embowelled,  their 
feet  cut  oif,  the  plumed  skins  impregnated 
with  sulphur,  and  then  dried  for  sale.  The 
skin,  to  which  a great  part  of  the  flesh  is 
allowed  to  remain  attached,  is  always  much 
contracted  by  this  drying  process,  and  a very 
erroneous  idea  is  sometimes  formed  of  the  size 
of  the  bird.  With  respect _ to  their  food, 
scarcely  anything  certain  is  known.  Mr  Shaw, 
drawing  the  inference  from  the  strength  of 
the  beak  and  legs  of  some  of  these  birds, 
thinks  it  likely  that  they  prey  on  the  smaller 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  Some  naturalists 
assert  that  they  live  on  fruits  and  berries  ; and 
Linnaeus,  that  they  devour  the  larger  butter- 
flies. Bennett,  in  his  “Wanderings,”  gives 
an  account  of  one  of  those  birds  he  saw  in  Mr 
Beale’s  aviary  at  IMacao,  where  it  had  been 
confined  nine  years,  giving  no  appearance  of 
growing  old.  It  ate  insects  in  a living  state, 
but  would  not  touch  them  dead.  When  an 
insect  was  thrown  into  its  cage,  it  contrived 
to  catch  it  with  groat  agility.  It  washed  itself 
regularly  twice  a day,  and  after  having  per- 
formed its  alihitions,  threw  its  delicate  feathers 
u])  over  its  head  hood-wise.  Its  chief  food 
during  confinement  was  boiled  rice  and  egg, 
with  an  occasional  bit  of  plantain,  and  a grass- 
hopper or  other  insect.  The  Zoological  Society 
of  Loudon  have  just  enriched  their  collection 
by  two  young  males  of  the  Lesser  Bird  of 
I’aradise,  {Paradisea  papuensis,)  brought  from 
New  Guinea  in  good  health  and  fine  condition. 
Another  beautiful  species  is  the  Tncomi’ar.\i!le 
Bird  oe  Paradise,  {Paradisea  gularis,)  which 
is  remarkable  fora  very  long  and  broad  tail.  The 
whole  body  glows  with  a splendour  almost 
metallic.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  species  is 
(he  (loi.DEN  1!ird  of  Pauadim-:,  {Paradisea 
surselacea,)  whicli  has  six  long  filameiilary 
feathers  projecting  from  its  head,  each  shaft 
having  a little  round  patch  of  web  at  its  tip. 
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These  curious  feathers  are  movable  at  will, 
and  give  to  their  owner  a wonderful  diversity  of 
expression.  Its  colour  is  velvet-black,  with  a 
gorget  and  collar  of  glittering  golden-green.  The 
Bed  Bird  op  Paradise  {Paradisea  rubra)  is  a 
lovely  species.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
tuft  of  carmine  feathers  that  hangs  over  the 
tail,  and  from  the  prevalence  of  red  throughout 
its  plumage,  orange  and  chocolate  taking  the 
place  of  yelloiv  and  brown. 

Birds,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  feathered  vertebrated 
and  oviparous  bipeds,  which  are  generally  so 
constructed  as  to  be  able  to  support  themselves 
in  the  air,  and  make  progress  through  it. 
Every  place  in  nature  is  furnished  with  its 
proper  inhabitants.  Both  the  land  and  the 
ocean  are  filled  with  living  creatures,  each  of 
which  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  especially 
adapted  to  the  course  of  life  through  which  it 
is  to  pass.  The  great  realms  of  air  have  their 
special  occupants — the  birds,  whose  extreme 
beauty,  variety,  swiftness  of  motion,  and  buoy- 
ancy on  the  wing,  are  admired  by  all.  Elegant 
and  symmetrical  as  the  outward  form  of  the 
bird  is,  it  is  surpassed  by  the  internal  construc- 
tion, which  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  its  habits 
and  mode  of  living.  The  large  head,  broad 
shoulders,  deep  chest,  and  sinewy  limbs  of  the 
quadruped,  are  replaced  in  birds  by  the  pointed 
beak,  the  long  supple  neck,  the  gently-swelling 
shoulder,  the  expansive  wings,  the  tapering 
tail,  and  the  light,  bony  feet,  all  of  which  assist 
them  in  their  motion  through  the  atmosphere. 
Their  bodies  are  protected  from  the  intense 
cold  in  the  air  by  a soft  and  delicate  plumage, 
and  their  wings,  although  made  of  the  lightest 
materials,  are  so  powerful  as  to  be  able  to 
strike  the  air  with  great  force  ; their  tails  also 
serve  as  rudders,  steering  them  in  any  direc- 
tion they  please.  Internally,  the  frame  of  a 
bird  is  quite  as  wonderfully  and  appropriately 
constructed.  All  the  bones  are  thin  and 
delicately  formed,  except  the  sternum,  or 
breast-bone,  which  is  very  large  and  strong. 
The  clavicles,  or  collar-bones,  are  generally 
joined,  forming  the  bone  called  the  merry- 
thought, which,  together  with  two  bones  called 
the  coracoid  bones,  keep  the  shoulders  apart, 
and  serve  to  resist  the  compressing  action  of 
the  wings.  All  the  muscles,  except  the  pec- 
toral muscle,  are  small  and  light.  In  men 
and  in  quadrupeds,  the  pectoral  muscles  are 
small  when  compared  with  those  of  birds, 
which  are  very  strong,  and  are  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  breast-bones.  These  mus- 
cles are  used  for  moving  the  wings.  The 
anterior  extremities  of  birds  are  always  wings, 
and  never  arms  or  legs.  In  the  cases  of  birds 
whoso  wings  are  too  small  to  enable  them  to 
fly,  they  arc  used  either  as  j-addles  in  the 
water  or  to  assist  them  in  running.  The  great 
auk  is  an  instance  of  the  former,  and  the 
ostrich  of  the  latter.  The  lungs  of  a bird  are 
situate  close  to  the  backbone  and  ribs.  The 
air,  entering  them  from  the  windpii>c,  passes 
through,  and  is  conveyed  to  a number  of 
memliranous  cells  which  lie  uiion  the  sides  of 
the  pericardium,  and  communicate  with  those 
of  the  sternum.  'I’hose  cells  are  in  some  birds 
continued  down  the  wings,  and  even  to  the 
pinions  and  thighs,  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  They  can  lie  Idled  with  air  at  pleasure, 
and  l>y  tliis  means  the  bird  can  render  lii.S 
body  heavy  or  light,  wlnui  neci.'Ssary,  eithef 
in  Hying,  swimming,  or  running.  The  ver« 
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tebral  column  in  birds  is  usually  rigid  in  the 
central  parts  and  flexible  at  both  extremities. 
By  this  means  the  ribs  are  strengthened,  and 
the  free  motion  of  the  neck  and  tail  assisted. 
In  birds  which  do  not  fly,  the  vertebrae  retain 
some  amount  of  motion  throughout  the  back  ; 
but,  in  general,  they  become  anchylosed,  or 
firmly  united  and  cemented  together  by  bone. 
The  skull  differs  from  that  of  the  mammalia ; 
the  cranial  bones  are  consolidated,  and  there 
are  no  sutures  in  the  skull  of  a bird.  It  is 
articulated  to  that  part  of  the  vertebral  column 
railed  the  neck  by  one  condyle  or  joint,  which 
is  situated  at  the  front  margin  of  the  gi’eat 
occipital  opening,  through  which  the  brain 
descends  into  the  vertebral  column,  being 
prolonged  as  it  were  into  the  spinal  cord.  It 
is  by  this  peculiar  formation  that  birds  have 
so  free  a motion  of  the  head  and  neck,  espe- 
cially in  a horizontal  direction.  The  wryneck 
is  a special  instance  of  this  faculty  ; and  many 
a youthful  bird-nester  has  been  scared  from  a 
wryneck’s  nest  when  he  has  seen  her  twist 
her  head  completely  round,  hissing  all  the 
time  like  a snake.  Birds  generally  sleep  with 
the  head  turned  back  and  nestled  under  the 
wing.  In  mental  capacity,  birds  fully  equal 
quadrupeds,  and  in  some  respects,  indeed, 
surpass  them.  In  some  of  the  songsters,  the 
brain  has  been  said  to  exceed  that  of  man, 
when  considered  with  reference  to  the  com- 
parative size  of  the  head  and  body.  The  size 
of  the  brain  of  an  eagle  in  relation  to  its  body 
has  been  reckoned  to  be  l-260th  part,  that  of  a 
canary-bird  l-14th,  and  that  of  a man  l-22d  to 
l-33d  part.  Parrots  and  starlings  retain  many 
words  and  phrases  fixed  in  their  memories, 
and  some  singing-birds  remember  whole  melo- 
dies. Birds  of  passage,  after  travelling  thou- 
sands of  miles,  and  after  being  absent  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  remember  the  exact  spot 
where  their  nests  were  previously  located,  or 
where  they  were  reared.  Prudence,  cunning, 
and  docility,  are  practically  exemplified  in 
the  different  positions  in  which  birds  build 
their  nests,  some  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
human  beings  and  some  in  uninhabited  places. 
Sight,  smell,  and  hearing,  are  the  most  acute 
senses  in  birds.  There  are  two  chief  classes  of 
birds, — the  carnivorous  and  the  granivorous  ; 
and  there  is  a middle  kind,  as  in  quadrupeds, 
which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.  The 
carnivorous  class  is  provided  with  long  wings, 
furnished  with  very  powerful  muscles,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  fly  great  distances.  They  have 
strong  hooked  beaks,  and  sharp  foi*midable 
claws ; they  have  large  heads,  short  necks,  and 
strong,  sinewy  limbs ; their  sight  is  wonder- 
fully acute,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  see  their 
prey  at  a great  height  in  the  air ; and  they 
swoop  down  upon  their  victims  with  an'unerr- 
ing  aim.  Carnivorous  birds  are  solitary  and 
sullen,  and  seldom  live  together  in  flocks. 
Granivorous  birds,  whose  food  consists  of  grain 
of  various  sorts,  have  larger  intestines  than 
carnivorous  birds,  and  their  digestive  organs 
are  more  complicated.  The  form  of  the  bill 
varies  according  to  the  kind  of  food  which  the 
bird  subsists  on.  {See  Bill.)  The  food  is 
passed  from  the  bill  into  the  stomach,  which 
consists  of  three  parts, — the  crop,  which  lies 
m front  of  the  breast-bone,  the  membranous 
stomach,  and  the  gizzard.  In  the  crop,  the 
food  undergoes  a partial  dilution  from  a fluid 
furnislied  by  th'^  elands.  In  the  membranous 
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stomach  it  is  still  further  diluted,  and  then 
passes  into  the  gizzard,  w'hich  acts  as  a power- 
ful mill,  and  in  which  the  food  is  ground  down 
and  triturated.  The  action  of  the  gizzard  is 
strengthened  by  small  hard  stones,  which 
many  birds  swallow  with  their  food.  The 
digestive  powers  of  the  gizzard  are  very  extra- 
ordinary. An  experiment  was  tried  upon  a 
turkey-cock,  when  a ball  of  lead,  studded  with 
twelve  small  lancets,  was  forced  down  his 
throat.  After  eight  hours  had  passed,  the  giz- 
zard was  opened,  and  the  ball  was  found  by  it- 
self, the  whole  of  the  lancets  being  broken  to 
pieces.  In  the  London  museum  of  the  College 
of  Sui’geons  there  is  a large  bottle  entirely  filled 
with  pebbles,  &c.,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  an 
ostrich.  In  some  experiments  tried  upon  a hen, 
it  was  found  that  a louis  d’or,  after  being  swal- 
lowed for  four  days,  lost  sixteen  grains ; and  the 
weight  of  an  onyx  was  diminished  one-fourth. 
In  carnivorous  birds  the  muscles  connected 
with  the  gizzard  are  very  weak.  The  liver  of 
domestic  birds  is  much  larger  than  that  of  wild 
birds.  It  is  considered  a delicacy  among  gour- 
mands ; and  p^Us  de  foie  gras  are  made  from 
the  enlarged  livers  of  geese.  The  eyes  of  birds 
are  admirably  adapted  for  sight.  The  impres- 
sion of  external  objects  is  rendered  more  vivid 
and  distinct  by  a particular  modification  of  the 
optic  nerve.  They  have  three  eyelids,  two  of 
which,  the  tipper  and  lower,  are  closed  in  most 
species  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  one. 
This  may  be  noticed  in  domestic  fowls.  A 
small  number  of  birds,  such  as  the  owl  an' I 
goat-sucker,  can  depress  the  upper  eyelid. 
The  third  eyelid,  a thin  semi-transparent  mem- 
brane, lies,  when  at  rest,  in  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye,  with  its  loose  edge  nearly  vertical. 
It  can  be  drawn  over  the  eye  like  a curtain  ; 
and  by  its  means  the  eagle  is  said  to  be  able  to 
look  at  the  sun.  Were  the  eyes  of  birds  less 
perfectly  formed,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of 
their  flight  they  would  be  liable  to  strike  against 
any  object  in  their  way.  The  voices  of  birds 
distinguish  them  from  all  the  rest  of  the  animal 
world.  The  organs  of  the  voice  closely  re- 
semble certain  musical  instruments.  At  the 
bifurcation  of  the  windpipe  is  a glottis  furnished 
with  appropriate  muscles,  where  the  voice  is 
formed.  The  gift  of  song  is  only  possessed  by 
male  birds,  and  their  notes  are  genei'ally  ex- 
pressive of  love.  They  ax’e  silent  when  in  ill 
health,  in  sadness,  or  during  rough  weather ; 
but  when  they  are  cheerful  they  always  sing. 
They  express  different  feelings  with  varied 
modulation  : and  the  fear  of  approaching 
danger,  hunger,  love,  longing  for  their  mates, 
&c.,  are  all  expressed  by  changes  in  the  tone 
of  the  song.  This  faculty  is  possessed  by  no 
other  animal.  Every  form  which  the  most 
lively  fancy  could  create,  and  every  hue  that 
the  imagination  could  conceive,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  feathers  of  birds.  Two  changes 
occur  in  the  feathers, — one  in  the  spring  and 
another  in  the  autumn.  In  the  former  case, 
the  change  occurs  just  before  the  breeding- 
time, and  the  bird  gains  a number  of  new 
feathers  without  losing  the  old  ones.  In  the 
latter,  or  moulting  season,  the  old  feathers  fall 
off  and  new  ones  appear.  The  feathers  of  the 
wings  are  larger  and  stronger  than  those  on 
other  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  called  wing- 
feathers,  quill-feathers,  or  quills.  At  the  base 
of  each  quill  are  small  feathers  called  wing- 
coverts.  The  tail-feathers  are  also  provided 
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with  coverts  above  and  below.  Many  birds 
have  very  ornamental  plumage  in  their  tails  ; 
and  the  feathers  often  take  other  remarkable 
forms  in  different  parts  of  the  body ; such  as 
shoulder-tufts,  ruffs,  crests,  &c.  When  spring 
approaches,  wild  birds  begin  to  pair  and  to 
make  arrangements  for  their  young.  The  notes 
of  the  male  bird  at  this  time  are  very  loud  ; 
and  the  maniage  contract  then  entered  into  is 
for  the  season  faithfully  adhered  to.  In  case 
one  of  the  pair  dies,  its  mate  soon  finds  another 
spouse.  The  reproduction  of  the  species 
among  birds  is  carried  on  by  means  of  eggs, 
which  pass  from  the  body  of  the  female  and  are 
afterwards  hatched.  The  warmth  necessary 
for  incubation  is  usually  derived  from  the  body 
of  the  bii’d,  which  sits  upon  the  eggs.  This 
duty  Is  generally  performed  by  the  female  bird ; 
but  in  some  cases  it  is  undertaken  by  the  male. 
(See  Egg,  Hatching,  Reproduction.)  Many 
sea-fowl  make  no  nests,  but  deposit  their  eggs 
on  the  bare  rock,  or  in  rough  holes  scratched 
out  of  the  earth  or  sand.  The  ostrich  allows 
her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
in  warm  climates ; but  she  sits  and  broods  over 
them  where  the  temperature  is  colder.  Birds 
generally  brood  once  in  the  year,  but  some 
brood  twice ; and  the  number  of  eggs  they  lay 
paries  from  one  to  twenty.  The  cuckoo  and  a 
small  number  of  other  birds  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  birds,  in  order  to  be  hatched 
by  them ; and  several  birds  are  able  to  run 
about  and  find  food  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
nest,  while  othei’s  remain  in  the  nest  for  days 
and  weeks  before  they  can  venture  out.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  parent  birds  find  food  for 
them.  At  the  breeding-season  birds  are  often 
giegarious,  and  sometimes  live  together  in  one 
large  nest.  Birds’  nests  are  constructed  with 
such  delicate  and  exquisite  art  and  ingenuity, 
as  to  call  forth  the  admiration  of  every  observer. 
Birds  of  the  same  species,  wherever  they  may 
be  found,  build  their  nests  with  the  same  kind 
of  materials  and  in  the  same  manner.  The 
situations  they  select,  the  materials  they  use, 
and  the  form  in  which  they  build,  are  wonder- 
fully adapted  to  the  particular  nature  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  bird.  They  are  generally  lined 
with  moss,  wool,  fine  hair,  or  down,  and  have 
an  exterior  composed  of  straws,  twigs  or  roots, 
and  dry  grass,  mixed  with  clay.  Birds  that 
build  early  in  the  spring,  such  as  the  blackbird 
and  thrush,  line  their  nests  with  loam,  in  order 
to  keep  out  the  cold  air.  The  common  spar- 
row, who  builds  four  or  five  nests  in  the  year, 
is  not  particular  as  to  the  situation  he  chooses. 
Sometimes  he  locates  himself  in  ivy,  sometimes 
in  trees  and  hedges,  and  often  under  the  eaves 
of  houses.  Some  birds  carefully  conceal  their 
nests,  and  some  leave  them  open  and  apparent; 
some,  like  the  jay,  build  them  so  loosely  that 
the  eggs  can  be  seen  through  the  twigs  ; and 
some  very  compactly,  such  as  the  golden- 
crested  wren,  which  constructs  its  nest  with 
small  j)ieces  of  moss  and  spiders’  web  inter- 
weaved.  It  is  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
is  lined  with  a profusion  of  soft  downy  feathers. 
While  hatching,  all  birds,  as  a general  rule, 
resort  to  those  places  where  their  particular 
food  is  plentiful,  and  where  there  is  an  abund- 
ance of  the  proper  material  with  which  to  con- 
struct their  nests.  Some  water-fowls  i)luck 
the  down  from  their  own  breasts,  in  order  to 
line  their  dwellings  ; but  they  usually  build  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  since  their  food  is  not 
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that  which  is  gathered  by  ordinary  birds. 
While  hatching,  the  female  bird  is  remarkably 
patient.  She  is  usually  plump  when  she  begins 
to  sit ; but  before  the  eggs  are  hatched  she  is 
almost  reduced  to  a skeleton.  Neither  hunger 
nor  danger  will  make  her  leave  her  post  of 
duty ; but  if,  after  being  absent,  the  male  and 
female  birds  perceive  that  their  nest  has  been 
meddled  with,  they  will  often  leave,  and  build 
in  a securer  place.  After  the  young  are  fledged 
and  flown,  the  nest  is  generally  deserted. 
Many  small  birds  live  upon  worms,  caterpillars, 
&c. ; and  it  has  been  remarked,  “ that  a single 
pair  of  sparrows,  during  the  time  they  are  feed- 
ing their  young,  will  destroy  about  four  thou- 
sand caterpillars  weekly  : they  likewise  feed 
their  young  with  butterflies  and  other  winged 
insects,  each  of  which,  if  not  destroyed  in  this 
manner,  would  be  productive  of  many  thou- 
sands of  caterpillars.”  The  sparrow  is  usually 
believed  to  be  the  gardener’s  enemy ; but  this 
would  seem  to  show  the  reverse.  Whilst 
moulting  or  changing  their  feathers,  many 
birds  turn  sickly,  and  often  die.  Every 
country  and  climate  have  birds  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  them  ; but  many  migi’ate  to  distant 
lands  when  the  season  becomes  too  severe  for 
them.  Near  the  equator  the  birds  are  remark- 
able for  their  brilliant  and  varied  plumage ; 
but  their  voices  are  usually  harsh  and  discord- 
ant. In  the  frigid  zone,  where  fish  is  plentiful, 
they  are  mostly  aquatic,  and  their  plumage 
consists  of  soft,  warm,  downy  feathers.  In  all 
countries,  birds  live  longei*,  comparatively, 
than  either  men  or  quadrupeds  in  the  same 
place.  Many  kinds  of  birds  are  important  in 
an  economical  sense.  A large  profit  is  derived 
from  the  rearing  of  domestic  fowls ; and  the 
flesh  and  eggs  of  most  birds  can  be  eaten. 
The  flesh  of  fish-eating  birds  and  birds  of  prey 
is  considered  unpleasant.  Feathers  are  em- 
ployed in  many  useful  and  ornamental  ways, 
and  the  dung  of  birds  is  useful  for  manure. 
(See  Guano.)  From  the  earliest  periods  birds 
have  been  objects  of  interest.  Amongst  the 
ancient  Romans  and  Greeks,  their  habits  and 
customs  were  not  only  well  known  to  the  hus- 
bandmen and  augurs,  but  even  to  the  general 
mass  of  people.  Several  poets  refer  to  them  as 
the  harbingers  of  various  seasons  ; and  the 
title  of  one  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  is 
“ The  Birds.”  Aristotle,  in  his  History  of 
Animals,  describes  the  classes  and  habits  of 
birds  accurately  and  philosophically ; and  in 
Pliny’s  Natural  History  the  subject  is  also 
treated  in  a very  learned  manner.  Pierre  Be- 
lon,  in  1555,  was  the  first  zoologist  of  note  who 
wrote  upon  the  subject  of  birds  in  later  times. 
He  placed  the  rapacious  birds  first,  the  waders 
second,  the  swimmers  third,  and  the  birds 
which  build  their  nests  in  trees  or  on  the  ground 
fourth.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  Aldro- 
vandus  of  Bologna  produced  his  work  called 
“Ornithology.”  He  followed  the  same  arrange- 
ment as  Belon,  and  added  many  new  particu- 
lars of  the  habits  and  haunts  of  the  several 
birds  described.  Francis  Willughby,  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman,  was  the  first  naturalist  in  mo- 
dern times  who  reduced  ornithology  toa  system. 
His  “System  of  Ornithology,”  edited  by  Ray, 
the  celebrated  Cambridge  jirofessor,  is  a work 
of  great  merit.  In  it,  birds  are  divided  into 
two  general  classes, — “land  birds”  and  “water 
birds.”  The  former  are  divided  into  those 
whicli  have  crooked  and  those  which  have 
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straight  beaks  and  talons  ; the  latter  are 
divided  into  three  sections, — first,  the  waders ; 
secondly,  those  which  are  of  “a  middle  nature 
between  swimmers  and  waders,  or,  rather,  that 
partake  of  both  kinds,  some  whereof  are 
cloven-footed,  and  yet  swim,  others  whole- 
footed, but  yet  very  long-legged,  like  the 
waders.”  The  third  class  of  water-birds  con- 
sisted of  palmated  birds,  or  swimmers.  Ray’s 
edition  of  Willughby  was  again  revised  and 
edited  by  Dr  Derham  in  1713 ; and  upon  the 
works  of  these  three  naturalists  Linnaeus 
formed  his  ornithological  system ; and  the 
orders  in  his  class  Aves  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Accipitres. — Birds  of  prey,  properly  so 

called. 

2.  Piece. — Woodpeckers,  crows,  humming- 

birds, kingfishers,  &c. 

3.  Anseres. — Swimmers. 

4.  Grallce. — Waders. 

5.  GalUnce. — Gallinaceous  birds ; such  as 

grouse,  partridges,  and  domestic  fowls. 

6.  Passeres. — Sparrows,  swallows,  finches, 

doves,  thrushes,  &c. 

In  the  year  1760  Brisson  introduced  his  sys- 
tem, in  which  birds  were  divided  into  two 
classes, — those  whose  toes  were  furnished  with 
membranes  through  their  entire  length,  and 
those  whose  toes  were  without  membranes. 
Buffon  published  his  work  upon  birds  in  1770, 
and  Scopoli  another  in  1771.  Cuvier,  in  1817, 
published  a new  method,  dividing  birds  into 
six  classes,  at  the  same  time  expressing  an 
opinion  that  all  the  systems  he  had  seen  were 
wrong.  At  the  present  day,  it  is  also  true  that 
a correct  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  made. 
About  5000  species  of  birds  are  known  to  exist ; 
and  the  Dodo  is  a remarkable  instance  of  a 
genus  of  birds  which  has  recently  become  ex- 
tinct. (See  Dodo.)  Under  the  title  Animal 
Kingdom,  in  Class  II.  of  the  sub-kingdom  Ver- 
tebrata,  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  modern 
arrangements.  Amongst  the  most  celebrated 
writers  on  the  natural  history  of  birds  in  Britain 
may  be  numbered  Pennant,  Lewin,  White  of 
Selborne,  Bewick,  Montagu,  Donovan,  Selby, 
Mudie,  Macgillivray,  Thompson,  Meyer,  and 
others.  In  America  and  the  West  Indies  the 
principal  authors  in  ornithology  have  been 
Hernandez,  Maregrave,  De  Azai’a,  Sloane, 
Catesby,  Vieillot,  Wilson,  Spix,  C.  L.  Bona- 
parte (prince  of  Canino),  Audubon,  Richardson, 
Swainson,  and  Nuttall ; while  the  birds  of 
Europe  have  been  learnedly  treated  of  by  Tem- 
minck,  Meyer,  and  Wolff.  Gould  has  written 
several  valuable  works,  not  only  upon  the  birds 
of  Europe,  but  upon  the  birds  of  Australia,  the 
humming-bird,  the  toucan,  &c.  Several  other 
illustrious  authors  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  works  upon  ornithology ; 
amongst  whom  may  be  mentioned  Buffon, 
Cuvier,  Illiger,  Strickland,  Syme,  and  Yarrell, 
(See  Oenithology.) 

Bied’s-nests,  Edible,  the  nests  of  four  species 
ot  swallow,  belonging  to  the  genus  Collocalia, 
which  are  considered  a delicacy,  and  are  fre- 
quently mixed  among  soups.  On  the  sea-coasts 
of  China  and  in  Java,  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year,  vast  numbers  of  these  birds  are  seen.  At 
their  breeding-time  they  leave  the  inland 
country  to  build  in  the  i:ocks.  They  construct 
their  nests  out  of  a substance  which  they  find 
upon  the  shore.  This  gelatinous  matter  is  sup- 
Jiosed  by  Kempfer  to  be  mollusca  or  sea-worms ; 
according  to  M.  LePoivre  it  is  fish-spawn;  and 
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according  to  Linmeus,  a kind  of  medusa  or 
jelly-fish,  called  by  fishermen  blubbers  or  jelliet. 
The  nests  are  of  a hemispherical  shape,  and 
about  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg ; and  in  sub- 
stance bear  a strong  resemblance  to  ichthyo- 
colla  or  isinglass.  They  are  gathered  by  the 
Chinese,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
are  esteemed  a great  luxury.  Mr  Marsden 
found  great  quantities  of  these  nests  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  particularly  about  Croe.  A 
large  cave,  situated  four  miles  up  the  river  of 
that  name,  contains  vast  numbers.  The  white 
nests  are  more  valuable  than  the  black,  being 
found  in  the  proportion  of  only  one  to  twenty- 
five.  Marsden  says  : — “ The  white  sort  sell  in 
China  at  the  rate  of  1000  to  1500  Spanish  dol- 
lars the  pecul ; the  black  is  usually  disposed  of 
in  Batavia  for  about  twenty  dollars  the  same 
weight,  where  it  is  chiefly  converted  into  glue, 
of  which  it  makes  a very  superior  kind.”  The 
same  authority  considers  that  the  difference  of 
colour  is  owing  to  the  mixture  of  feathers  with 
the  viscous  substance  of  which  the  nests  are 
formed ; and  deduces  that  opinion  from  the 
experiment  of  steeping  the  black  nests  for  a 
short  time  in  hot  water,  when  they  are  said  to 
become  in  a great  degree  white.  When  the 
natives  take  the  nests,  they  enter  the  cave  with 
torches,  and  by  means  of  a ladder,  made  of  a 
single  bamboo  notched,  ascend  and  pull  down 
the  nests,  which  adhere  in  numbers  together, 
from  the  side  and  top  of  the  rock.  The  more 
regularly  and  frequently  the  cave  is  stripped, 
the  larger  the  proportion  of  white  nests  found. 
On  this  experience,  the  natives  destroy  the  old 
nests,  that  they  may  find  white  ones  in  their 
stead  at  their  next  search. — Ref.  Count  Hogen- 
dorp’s  Coupd’QLil  sur  I’lledeJava  ; and  Ci'aw* 
furd’s  Eastern  Archipelago. 

Bieds  op  Passage  are|[those  birds  which  mi- 
grate from  one  country ’to  another  at  certain 
times,  depending  on  the  seasons.  Availing 
themselves  of  their  power  of  flying,  many 
birds  remove  themselves,  at  certain  periods  of 
the  yeai*,  to  places  where  the  temperature  is 
more  congenial,  and  the  supply  of  food  more 
abundant.  Even  in  the  tropics,  some  birds, 
like  the  bird  of  paradise,  migrate  from  island 
to  island,  according  to  the  change  of  seasons 
from  the  dry  to  the  wet  monsoon.  In  the 
temperate  and  colder  regions,  however,  birds 
of  passage  usually  migrate  from  south  to 
north  or  from  north  to  south,  as  winter  passes 
into  summer  or  summer  into  winter.  They 
are  usually  divided  into  two  classes, — winter 
and  summer  birds  of  passage,  the  term  being 
applied  according  to  the  time  when  they  make 
their  appearance.  Hence  the  summer  birds  of 
passage  in  one  country  are  the  winter  birds  of 
passage  in  another.  The  approach  of  spring 
is  always  heralded  by  the  arrival  of  summer 
birds  of  passage,  and  their  appearance  is  al- 
ways connected  with  pleasant  and  cheerful 
associations.  During  the  winter  season  lar§:e 
numbers  of  winter  birds  of  passage,  such  as 
wild  swans,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls,  leave 
the  frozen  waters  of  the  north  and  migrate  to 
the  shores  of  Great  Britain,  Woodcocks, 
fieldfares,  redwings,  and  many  other  birds 
which  breed  in  northern  countries,  also  make 
their  appearance  regularly.  The  migrations 
of  the  pigeons  in  America  are  very  extraordi- 
nary, on  account  of  the  vast  numbers  which 
compose  the  flocks.  The  return  of  some  birds 
of  passage  can  be  depended  on  almost  to  a 
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single  day ; and  in  some  places,  such  as  St 
Kilda,  where  the  inhabitants  used  to  depend 
for  their  existence  on  the  sea-fowl,  their  re- 
turn is  almost  punctually  on  the  same  date. 
It  has  been  observed  that  some  birds  of  pas- 
sage leave  at  the  regular  time,  while  others 
seem  dependent  upon  the  weather  and  tem- 
perature. Nearly  all  birds  of  this  kind 
have  long  and  powerful  wings  ; but  some  are 
short-winged.  They  can  pass  over  great  dis- 
tances in  a vei’y  short  period  of  time  ; and  as 
they  can  fly  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  50  to  150 
miles  an  hour,  they  often  arrive  at  their  desti- 
nation with  comparative  ease  ; but  some  birds, 
such  as  the  woodcock,  are  often  found  much 
exhausted  after  their  flight.  That  birds  of  pas- 
sage return  to  the  same  places  which  they 
formerly  inhabited,  has  been  clearly  proved  in 
the  case  of  swallows.  At  one  time  it  was  be- 
lieved by  many  ornithologists  that  swallows 
hibernated  ; but  this  opinion  has  latterly  been 
completely  overthrown,  and  their  annual  mi- 
grations have  been  completely  ascertained. 
The  suljject  of  the  migration  of  birds  is  very 
interesting  when  taken  in  reference  to  the 
instinct  which  guides  them.  When  a bird  of 
passage  is  confined  in  a cage,  or  otherwise,  it 
shows  great  inquietude  and  restlessness  when- 
ever the  time  of  migration  arrives. 

Birds  of  Prey,  a term  usually  employed  to 
distinguish  the  order  of  birds  called  Accipitres 
by  Linnaius.  They  have  remarkably  keen 
sight,  and  great  perfection  in  the  sense  of 
smell.  Many  birds,  however,  which  follow  and 
prey  upon  other  birds,  do  not  belong  to  this 
order ; and  those  which  live  upon  fishes,  worms, 
and  insects,  are  not  reckoned  as  birds  of  prey. 
There  are  two  sections  into  which  birds  of  prey 
are  divided— the  diurnal  and  the  nocturnal ; 
the  latter  division  is  composed  entirely  of  owls. 

{ Bison,  bi'-son,  (Lat.)  (Bison  Bonassus,)  Y)ro- 
> perly  called  the  Adrocus,  this  name  being  a 
I corruption  of  Auer-ociis. — The  principal  Eu- 
ropean regions  where  this  animal  is  found  are 
the  marshy  forests  of  Poland,  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  and  Lithuania.  Its  chief  abiding 
place  in  Asia  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
Caucasus.  It  is  as  large  as  an  English  bull, 
but  looks  much  larger,  on  account  of  its  wealth 
of  shaggy  hair,  and  is  ten  times  as  formidable, 
because  of  its  tremendous  strength  and  intense 
[ ferocity.  Its  head  is  small ; its  horns  short, 

I sharp,  and  strong  ; and  its  eyes  red  and  fiery. 
The  colour  of  its  hide  is  rufous-brown  It  is 
remarkable  for  giving  out  a very  powerful 
musky  odour,  which  is  stronger  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female.  The  height  at  the  shoulder  is 
about  six  feet.  The  Amerio.vn  Bison,  (Bison 
americanus,)  commonly  calle<l  the  American 
bullalo,  is  larger,  shaggier,  and  fiercer  even 
than  the  European  species.  The  hair  about  its 
neck  and  shoulders  is  bushier,  and  of  a fine 
te.xture.  The  hump,  which  is  oblong,  dimin- 
ishes in  height  towards  the  tail,  lending  a con- 
siderable obliquity  to  the  outline  of  the  back. 
On  the  crown  of  the  head  the  hair  rises  in  an 
immense  mass,  and  shows  in  thick  close  curls 
liefore  the  horns;  below  the  chin  the  hair 
grows  like  a beard,  and  falls  as  low  as  the 
knees.  According  to  Catlin,  and  other  tra- 
I vi'llers  in  North  America,  this  maned  budiilo 
' alTords  not  only  food,  but  every  creature-com- 
fort to  three  hundred  thousand  i)eojilc.  Its 
lle.sh  is  their  meat  ; its  skin  serve.s  them  for 
coats,  and  beds,  and  boots,  ami  walls  for  their 
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tents,  and  tiles  for  the  roof,  and  for  saddles, 
and  bridles,  and  lassos.  The  bones  are  con- 
verted into  saddle-trees,  into  war-clubs,  into 
whistles,  and  into  musical  instruments.  Of 
the  horns  are  made  pins,  needles,  ladles, 
spoons,  and  spear-heads  ; the  sinews  serve  as 
strings  to  their  bows,  thread  to  stitch  their 
buQ'alo  robes  and  to  form  their  tent-cloths,  and 
for  the  attachment  to  their  persons  of  scali)3 
and  such  pleasing  nic-nacs  as  they  may  set 
store  by.  The  bison’s  feet  and  hoofs,  when 
stewed  down,  yield  a superior  glue,  largely  used 
in  the  construction  of  hunting  spears  and 
arrows.  The  mane  of  the  animal  is  twisted 
into  ropes  and  horse-halters,  and  the  tuft  rt 
the  extremity  of  its  tail  is  used  as  a fly-brush. 
The  brains  even  are  not  wasted,  but  used  in 
the  preparation  of  leather  from  the  bison’s 
hide.  The  number  of  bisons  roaming  the  vast 
North  American  prairies  is  said  to  grow  less 
year  by  year;  still  herds  consisting  of  thou- 
sands exist  at  the  present  writing.  During 
the  pairing  season  the  roaring  of  the  bulls  i.s 
terrific,  and  the  combats  that  take  place 
between  them  are  unequalled  even  among  the 
carnivora.  They  swim  broad  rivers  in  nearly 
the  same  order  as  they  traverse  plains,  viz.,  in  a 
dense  animated  mass,  pressing  so  close  at  each 
other’s  heels  that  the  foremost  dare  not  stop 
from  peril  of  being  trodden  to  death.  The 
Indians  profit  by  this  peculiarity,  and,  creeping 
up  to  a herd,  drive  them  forward  with  hideous 
shouts  and  yells,  to  the  verge  of  aprecipice,  over 
which  a score  or  so  will  certainly  topple. 

Bismore,  biz -more,  popular  name  for  the 
fifteen-spined  stickleback. 

Bittern,  bit! -tern,  (Du.  butoor,)  (Botaurus 
SiieHaru.)— This  bird  is  generally  found  through- 
out the  entire  Eastern  hemisphere.  In  sum- 
mer it  chiefly  affects  the  north  of  Europe  and 
Siberia,  at  other  seasons  the  mild  regions 
skirting  the  Mediterranean,  in  China,  India, 
and  even  in  Southern  Africa.  It  was  formerly 
plentiful  in  this  country ; but  the  universal 
drainage  of  marsh  land  has  driven  it  to  seek  a 
locality  more  congenial  to  its  nature.  When 
alarmed,  the  bittern  emits  a peculiar  cry,  by 
no  means  pleasant  to  hear;  but  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  breeding  season  the  sounds  it 
utters  are  of  the  most  hollow  and  melancholy 
kind.  Theprovincial  English  names  are  “Mere- 
drum,”  “ Butterbump,”  “Night-raven,”  and 
“ Bull  of  the  Bog.”  “ Most,  ifnot  all  the  birds  of 
the  heron  genus,  especially  our  common  heron, 
have  on  their  breasts  a considerable  space  void 
of  feathers,  filled  up  by  tufts  of  down,  to  which 
adheres  a sort  of  clammy  oily  substance.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  unlikely  that  this  oily  matter 
may,  either  by  smoothing  the  water  or  in  some 
other  way,  enable  the  bird  to  attract,  or,  when 
attracted,  to  strike  its  prey  with  greater  cer- 
tainty.” — Stanley’s  History  of  Birds.  'I'lia 
length  of  the  common  bittern  is  about  thirty 
inches,  and  its  voracity  remarkable.  Mr  Yar- 
lel  found  in  the  stomach  of  one  the  bones  of  a 
good-sized  pike. 

Bivalve,  bi'-valv,  (Lat.  bis,  double  ; valvar, 
valves,)  in  Conch.,  a term  given  to  those  kinds 
of  shell-fish  which  I'ossess  two  shells,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  those  which  possess  but  one, 
and  which  are  termed  univalve.  (Nee  Moi.- 
LUSOA.7  As  familiar  examples  of  bivalves,  may 
bo  mentioned  the  mussel,  cockle,  and  oyster. 
Bivalve  shells  form  the  testaceous  envelope  of 
molluscs,  and  are  composed  of  two  concavo 
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f)lates  connected  by  a hinge,  having  an  elastic 
igament. 

Black  Ant.  {See  Ant.) 

Black  Beetle,  bef-tel,  {Blatta  orientalis,)  a 
popular  misnomer  for  the  cockroach.  These 
insects,  though  now  common  throughout  Eu- 
rope, are  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
natives  of  India,  and,  by  the  progress  of 
commex'ce,  carried  thence  westward.  On 
board  merchant  ships  the  black-beetle  is  very 
commonly  found ; and  it  is  said  to  be  more 
plentiful  in  seaport  towns  than  other  places. 
Their  habits  are  too  unpleasantly  familiar  to 
us  all  to  need  description  here.  All  sorts  of 
matter,  vegetable  or  animal,  suits  the  appetite 
of  these  insects.  The  curious  way  in  which 
insects  of  this  genus  lay  their  eggs  is  worth 
mention.  Instead  of  emerging  singly  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  female,  they  are  enclosed  in  a 
horny  case  almost  half  as  large  as  the  abdomen 
of  the  parent.  Within  this  the  eggs  are  ranged 
in  two  rows,  separated  by  a partition  which 
runs  down  the  middle  of  the  case  ; each  egg  is 
also  separated  from  the  next  by  a similar  par- 
tition. This  egg-case  is  attached  to  the  wall 
or  floor  with  a strong  adhesive  liquid  furnished 
by  the  mother.  When  the  larvae  are  hatched, 
they  emit  from  their  mouths  a fluid  which  dis- 
solves the  walls  of  their  prison,  and  they  are 
set  free.  The  extrusion  of  the  ponderous  egg- 
case  is  sometimes  a difficult  matter  with  the 
mother  ; and  she  may  be  sometimes  seen  lab- 
ouring about,  and  presenting  the  disagreeable 
appearance  of  having  been  cruelly  maimed. 

Blackbiud,  blak'-bird,  {Turdus  merula.) — 
This  familiar  bird  furnishes  a fair  example  of 
the  general  size  and  appearance  of  the  typical 
thrushes.  Like  the  corvine  or  crow  family — 
of  which,  indeed,  the  thrushes  are  but  repre- 
sentatives— these  birds  make  their  way  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  air,  and  among  trees,  with 
equal  facility ; and  this  perfection  of  foot  is 
more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  family. 
It  builds  a large  cup-shaped  nest,  composed  of 
grass,  roots,  and  stems  externally,  coated  in- 
side with  mud,  and  lined  with  soft  grasses. 
It  lays  five  eggs,  generally  of  a mottled  gray 
and  blue. 

Blackbird-Savannah,  {Crotophapa  ani,)  an 
American  bird,  belonging  to  the  anis.  It 
is  an  insect  eater,  and  is  useful  to  oxen, 
freeing  them  from  the  insects  that  sting  them 
and  the  grubs  that  burrow  into  their  hides.  It 
is  a greenish  black,  about  the  size  of  a pigeon. 

Blackcock,  bldJc'-kok,  {Tetrao  tetrix,)  a 
species  of  the  grouse  family,  rarely  seen  in 
England,  but  abundant  in  Scotland.  In  its 
habits  the  blackcock  closely  resembles  the 
capercalzie,  inhabiting  the  low-lying  districts, 
and  feeding  chiefly  on  the  young  shoots  of 
shrubs,  and  seeds,  and  berries.  According  to 
Varrell,  in  the  winter  time  the  bird’s  crop  is 
frequently  found  filled  with  the  young  shoots 
of  fir. 

Blackfish,  a popular  name  for  one  of  the 
Physeter  whales.  It  is  a large  creature,  reach- 
ing fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  having  a 
wonderfully  large  head,  exceeding  in  length 
one  fourth  of  the  animal.  {See  Physeter.) 

Bladder,  bldd'-der,  {Sax.blader, from  blawan, 
to  blow,)  in  Anat.,  is  a thin  membranous  bag, 
which  serves  as  a receptacle  for  the  urine  se- 
creted by  the  kidneys,  until  it  is  voided  through 
the  urethra.  It  is  situated  in  the  pelvis,  and 
is  kept  in  its  place  by  ligaments,  which  are 
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usually  divided  into  true  and  false,  the  latter 
being  formed  of  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  It 
is  composed  of  three  coats  or  membranes, — ■ 
the  external  or  fibrous  membrane,  the  middle 
or  muscular  membrane,  and  the  internal  or 
mucous  membrane.  Its  figure  is  nearly  that 
of  a short  oval.  It  is  broader  on  the  fore  and 
back  than  on  the  lateral  parts  ; rounder  above 
than  below  when  empty ; and  broader  below 
than  above  when  full.  It  is  divided  by  ana- 
tomists into  the  fundus  or  upper  portion,  the 
body,  and  the  neck — that  portion  which  is 
constricted  by  a sphincter  muscle,  and  com- 
municates with  the  urethra.  On  each  side, 
rather  below  its  middle,  it  receives  the  two 
ducts  called  ureters,  which  convey  the  urine 
from  the  kidneys  into  the  bladder.  The  blad- 
der, like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  is 
liable  to  certain  diseases,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  is  inflammation,  or  cystitis.  It 
chiefly  affects  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder ; 
but  all  the  other  coats  may  be  implicated  ; and 
it  is  either  chronic  or  acute.  The  acute  form 
is  known  by  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
bladder,  attended  with  fever  and  hard  pulse, 
and  a frequent  and  painful  discharge  of  urine, 
or  a retention.  The  disease  runs  its  course 
with  rapidity,  and  subsides,  or  carries  off  the 
patient  in  a few  days.  It  is  to  be  treated  by 
local  bleeding  and  hot  fomentations,  together 
with  opiates.  The  chronic  form  of  this  disease 
is  best  treated  by  tonics  and  sedatives.  The 
causes  of  this  disease  are  various.  It  often 
arises  from  calcareous  secretions,  which  in 
that  case  must  be  removed.  {See  Lithotomy.) 
Irritability  may  exist  in  the  bladder  unaccom- 
panied by  inflammation,  and  may  arise  from 
over-distension  or  from  nervousness.  It  is  to 
be  treated  by  the  administration  of  tonics. 
The  bladder  may  be  affected  with  paralysis, 
resulting  either  from  accident,  from  disease  of 
the  nervous  centres,  or  from  over-distension. 
It  gives  rise  to  incontinence  of  urine,  which, 
however,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  which 
sometimes  arises  from  irritability,  inasmuch 
as  in  this  case  the  bladder  is  full,  and  has  no 
power  to  evacuate ; so  that  it  must  be  drawn 
off  by  the  catheter.  Retention  of  urine  may 
be  caused  by  mechanical  obstacles  to  its  exit, 
by  paralysis,  or  by  a want  of  power  over  the 
muscles. 

Blaps,  blaps,  in  Ent.,  the  typical  genus  of  the 
family  Blapsidae,  of  that  order  of  insects  named 
Coleoptera.  The  blaps  is  the  only  insect  of 
the  family  Blapsidae  to  be  met  Avith  in  this 
country.  Its  scientific  name  is  Blaps  morti- 
saga,  its  common  one  the  Churchyard  Beetle. 
It  is  of  moderate  size,  sometimes  of  a dark,  but 
more  frequently  of  a black  colour,  and  is  gen- 
erally to  be  found  in  murky,  damp  situations, 
or  the  dirty  parts  of  dwelling-houses.  Mr 
Westwood  makes  the  following  extraordinary 
statement  with  regard  to  these  insects 
“Several  instances  have  been  noticed  in  which 
the  larvae  have  been  discharged  from  the 
stomach.  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  ac- 
count is  that  published  by  Dr  Pickells  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Associated  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  of  a case  of  a woman,  aged  28,  who 
emitted  as  many  as  two  thousand  larvae  of 
this  insect  at  various  times,  as  well  as  one 
pupa  and  one  imago : and  which  probably 
originated  in  an  absurd  and  superstitious  prac- 
tice which  she  had  for  some  time  followed  (rf 
drinking  daily,  for  a certain  time,  a quuntii-n 
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of  water  mixed  with  clay  taken  from  the  graves 
of  two  Catholic  priests,  and  eating  large  pieces 
of  chalk.  One  of  these  beetles  was  immersed 
repeatedly  into  spirits  of  wine,  but  revived 
after  remaining  therein  all  night,  and  after- 
wards lived  three  years.”  Fabricius  states 
that  the  women  in  Egypt  eat  the  Blaps  sulcata 
cooked  with  butter,  in  order  to  attain  that 
corpulent  condition  of  body  so  highly  esteemed 
as  an  element  of  female  beauty  by  the  Orientals. 

Blattid^,  bldt'-ti-de,  (Lat.  blatta,  an  insect 
that  eats  away  clothes,)  a family  of  insects  be- 
longing to  the  order  Orthoptera.  The  insects  of 
this  family  are  extremely  active  and  voracious. 
According  to  Mr  Stephens,  there  are  only 
seven  species  indigenous  to  this  country,  among 
the  most  disagreeable  of  which  is  the  well- 
known  cockroach  or  black  beetle.  (See  Black 
Beetle.)  In  hot  climates,  where  the  number 
of  species  of  this  family  is  very  large,  their 
ravages  are  exceedingly  great.  The  largest  of 
the  genus  is  the  Blatta  gigantea  of  Linnaeus, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
Asia,  South  America,  and  Africa,  where  “they 
plunder  and  erode  all  kinds  of  victuals,  dressed 
and  undressed,  and  damage  all  sorts  of  clothes, 
especially  such  as  are  touched  with  powder, 
pomatum,  and  similar  substances  ; everything 
made  of  leather,  books,  paper,  and  various 
other  articles,  which,  if  they  do  not  destroy,  at 
least  they  soil,  as  they  frequently  deposit  a 
drop  of  their  excrement  where  they  settle,  and 
some  way  or  other  by  that  means  damage 
what  they  cannot  devour.  They  fly  into  the 
flame  of  candles,  and  sometimes  into  the 
dishes  ; are  very  fond  of  ink  and  of  oil,  into 
which  they  are  apt  to  fall  and  perish;  in  which 
case  they  soon  turn  most  offensively  putrid  ; 
so  that  a man  might  as  well  sit  over  the  cada- 
verous body  of  a large  animal,  as  write  with 
the  ink  in  which  they  have  died.  They  often 
fly  into  persons’  faces  or  bosoms ; and  their 
legs  being  armed  with  sharp  spikes,  the  prick- 
ing exci  tes  a sudden  horror  not  easily  described. 
In  old  houses  they  swarm  by  myriads,  making 
every  part  filthy  beyond  description  wherever 
they  harbour,  which,  in  the  daytime,  is  in 
dark  corners,  behind  clothes,  in  trunks,  boxes, 
and,  in  short,  every  place  where  they  can  lie 
concealed.  In  old  timber  and  deal  houses, 
when  the  family  is  retired  at  night  to  sleep, 
this  insect,  among  other  disagreeable  proper- 
ties, has  the  power  of  making  a noise  which 
very  much  resembles  a pretty  smart  knocking 
with  the  knuckle  upon  the  wainscoting.  The 
Blatta  gigantea,  in  the  West  Indies,  is  there- 
fore frequently  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Drummer.  Three  or  four  of  these  noisy  crea- 
tures will  sometimes  be  impelled  to  answer 
one  another,  and  cause  such  a drumming  noise 
that  none  but  those  who  are  very  good  sleepers 
can  rest  for  them.  What  is  most  disagreeable, 
those  who  have  not  gauze  curtains  are  some- 


times .attacked  by  them  in  their  sleep  ; the 
sick  and  dying  have  their  extremities  attacked, 
.and  the  ends  of  the  toes  and  fingers  of  the  dead 
are  frequently  strij)ped  both  of  the  skin  and 
llesh.”  The  JUatta  americana,  or  American 
cockro.ach,  is  another  member  of  thi.s  trouble- 
some family.  Its  size  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  black  beetle,  but  its  destructive 
powers  are  little  less.  It  is  now  becoming 
common  in  England,  csi)ccialty  in  seaport 
towns,  where  it  is  brought  with  merchandise 
from  abroad.  The Blattalajpoyiica  is  a smaller 
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species,  which  is  to  be  found  in  Lapland  in 
great  numbers.  When  very  numerous,  in- 
stances have  been  known  where  they  h,ave 
devoured  the  whole  of  the  natives’  winter  pro- 
vision of  dried  fish. 

Bleak,  Meek,  (Leuciscus  alburnus,)  a little 
silvery-scaled  fish,  well  known  to  British  ang- 
lers. It  is  said  that  the  scales  of  the  bleak  arc 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitation  pearls. 

Blenheim  Spaniel.  (See  Spaniel.) 

Blennius,  blen'-ni-us,  (Gr.  blenna,  mucus,) 
a genus  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  section 
Acanthopterygii  and  the  family  Gobidse.  The 
fishes  of  this  genus  are  principally  recognis- 
able from  their  having  the  ventral  fin  placed 
before  the  pectoral.  They  congregate  in  small 
shoals  upon  rocky  coasts,  where  upon  the  re- 
flux of  the  tide,  they  may  be  often  found  in 
pools  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Mr 
Yarrell  states  that  five  species  frequent  the 
English  coasts.  These  are, — Montagu’s,  or  the 
Diminutive  Blenny  ; the  Ocellated  Blenny,  or 
Butterfly-fish  ; the  Gattoruginous  Blenny  ; the 
Shanny ; and  the  Crested,  or  YaiTell’s  Blenny. 

Blepsias,  blep'-sl-as,  a genus  of  acanthop- 
terygian  fishes.  The  jaws  are  very  large,  and 
in  the  three-sided  blepsias,  the  spinous  parts 
of  the  dorsal  fin  are  so  deeply  notched  as  to  di- 
vide the  whole  fin  into  three  parts.  A number 
of  appendages  hang  from  the  jaw.  These 
fishes  are  found  off  Kamtschatkai 

Blesbok,  bles'-bok,  (Damalis  alblfrons,)  a 
fleet  antelope  of  Southern  Africa.  ’The  name 
isa  corruption  of  Blaze-buck,  from  the  “blaze,” 
a white  patch  upon  the  face. 

Blindavorm,  a small  lizard  belonging  to  the 
family  Anguidse.  There  is  a great  variety  of 
the  species  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  genus  is 
Avell  known  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  is 
perfectly  harmless,  and  in  no  species  are  there 
any  poison-fangs.  Its  teeth  are  very  small, 
and,  when  irritated,  it  attempts  to  bite,  but 
is  unable  to  pierce  the  skin.  Its  eyes  are  very 
small,  though  round  and  brilliant,  and  in  con- 
sequence it  is  believed  to  be  blind  by  the  ig- 
norant ; hence  the  name.  The  blindworm 
lives  in  holes  in  rocks,  under  stones,  &c. ; and 
feeds  almost  wholly  upon  the  smaller  slugs. 
It  will  not  touch  them  when  it  finds  them 
dc.ad.  Its  length  varies  from  II  to  15  inche.s, 
and  its  thickness  is  equ.al  throughout  its  length. 
Its  colour  is  silvery  gr.ay,  Avith  a black  line 
along  the  back.  The  body  is  singularly  brittle  ; 
the  tail  is  e.asily  broken  off,  but  soon  sprouts 
out  afresh,  and  at  the  end  of  a ye.ar  is  quite 
renewed.  The  blindworm  or  sloiu-worm,  as  it 
is  often  called,  remains  torpid  during  the 
AVinter,  and  casts  its  skin  at  the  beginning  of 
summer.  It  is  ovoviviparous,  and  the  number 
of  young  v.aries  from  seven  to  twelve  at  a birth. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  connexion 
with  the  blindworm  is,  that  it  forms  one  of  the 
connecting  links  between  lizards  and  serpcnits. 
The  bones  of  the  head  of  a blindworm  connect 
it  Avith  the  lizard  family  ; and  altliough  there 
are  no  external  traces  of  limbs  in  the  skeleton, 
tliere  are  the  bones  of  the  shoulder,  the  ster- 
num or  breast  bone,  and  tlie  pelvis,  all  exist- 
ing in  a rudimentary  state. 

Hlisteii-Kly,  or  Caxtiiaius,  (Lijtta  vcslca- 
tnria,)  an  insect  common  to  the  south  of 
Europe.  Its  body  is  used  for  medicinal  juir- 
jtoscs,  having  the  effect  of  raising  a blister 
when  api)lied  to  the  skin.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  tliccllicacy  of  the  insect  iucreaso* 
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according  to  the  heat  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  it. 

Blood,  hlud,  (Sax.  Uod ; Germ.  Uut ; Lat. 
sanguis, ) a red  fluid  circulating  through  the 
heart,  arteries,  and  veins  of  animal  bodies, 
serving  for  the  nourishment  of  all  their  parts, 
and  the  support  of  life.  This-  nutritive  fluid, 
called  scientifically  the  liquor  sanguinis,  con- 
sists firstly  of  water,  holding,  in  a dissolved 
condition,  fibrin,  albumen,  potassium,  and 
sodium,  together  with  phosphoric  acid  and 
other  substances  ; secondly,  of  corpuscles,  or 
globules,  which  float  in  the  liquor  sanguinis. 
When  drawn  from  the  body,  the  blood  under- 
goes a remarkable  change.  By  degrees  it  ge- 
latinises, and  forms  spontaneously  coagulum 
and  serum.  Coagulum  consists  of  the  fibrin 
and  the  corpuscles  ; serum,  of  water,  albumen, 
and  the  various  saline  matters.  The  corpus- 
cles are  of  two  kinds— red  and  white,  the  red 
being  the  more  numerous.  In  man,  a red  cor- 
puscle varies  in  size  from  l-400th  of  an  inch 
to  l-2800th  of  an  inch.  The  discovery  of  the 
globules  of  the  blood  is  due  to  Leuwenhoeck 
and  Malpighi,  whose  researches  were  made 
soon  after  the  microscope  was  invented.  Blood 
is  termed  arterial  or  venous,  according  to  the 
vessel  in  which  it  circulates.  Arterial  blood 
is  a florid  red,  with  a stronger  odour  and  less 
specific  gravity  than  the  venous  fluid.  Venous 
blood  is  of  a dark  purple.  The  scarlet  or  arterial 
blood,  which  is  one  degree  warmer  than  venous 
blood,  owes  its  colour  to  its  undergoing  contact 
with  atmospheric  air  in  the  lungs  ; it  circulates 
in  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  cavities  of  the 
heart,  and  the  arteries,  by  which  it  is  distributed 
to  the  different  organs  throughout  the  body. 
Q'he  dark  purple  blood  circulates  in  the  veins, 
in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  lungs. 
{See  Circulation  of  the  Blood,  Respiration.) 
There  is,  again,  a difl'erence  between  arterial 
and  venous  blood  in  respect  to  the  gases  which 
they  contain  ; the  first  holds  a supply  of  oxy- 
gen, the  second  is  rendered  impure  by  the 
carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  loaded.  {See 
Artery  and  Vein.)  Blood  is  the  product  of 
the  elaboration  of  chyle  ; it  acquires  all  its 
nutritive  and  life-giving  qualities  in  respira- 
tion. By  means  of  the  arterial  vessels,  it 
penetrates  to  all  the  organs,  distributing  nutri- 
tion to  every  organic  tissue.  It  is,  moreover, 
the  principal  source  of  animal  heat ; from  it, 
also,  the  secretive  organs  derive  their  various 
products,  such  as  saliva,  bile,-  urine,  &c.  The 
average  quantity  of  blood  in  an  adult  man  has 
been  calculated  at  28  lbs.  or  pints.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  composition  of  the  blood  under- 
goes a change  in  various  diseases  ; and,  after 
repeated  bleedings,  the  number  of  corpuscles 
becomes  permanently  diminished.  The  col- 
our, as  well  as  the  composition  of  the  blood, 
varies  in  different  sections  of  the  animal  king- 
dom ; red  in  the  vertebrates  and  annelides, 
it  is  white  and  transparent  as  water  in  insects 
and  crustaceans ; bluish-white  in  mollusca, 
yellowish  in  holothurians  and  some  other  in- 
vertebrates. This  difference  in  colour  arises 
from  the  corpuscles,  which  are  red  in  some 
cases,  and  in  others  white  or  straw-coloured, 
or  bluish-white.  The  temperature  of  the  blood 
of  various  animals,  according  to  the  researches 
of  Rudolphi  and  Tiedemann,  is — 

Deg.  of  Fahrenheit. 

Great  Titmouse 111-25 

Swallow 111-25 
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Deg.  of  Fahreheit. 

Ducks  and  Geese 

...  106  to  111 

Common  Hen 

...  102  to  109 

Eagles,  Hawks,  &c.... 

...  104  to  107 

Pigeon  

...  106  to  109 

Gull 

Bat 

106 

Squirrel 

Ox 

104 

Ape 

Dog 

101 

Cat 

98  to  103 

Elephant 

Horse 

Man 

The  chemical  constituents  of  blood,  when  in  a 
healthy  condition,  are, — albumen,  fibrin,  lue- 
matin  or  colouring  matter,  oleic,  stearic,  lactic, 
phosphoric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
in  combination  with  soda,  potash,  ammonia, 
lime,  magnesia,  and  a small  portion  of  phos- 
phorised  fat.  The  blood  also  contains  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  carbonic  acid.  In  considering 
the  chemical  constitution  of  the  blood,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts, — the 
liquor  sanguinis,  and  the  blood  corpuscles 
floating  therein.  The  liquor  sanguinis  is  com- 
posed of  serum,  holding  a small  quantity  of 
fibrin  in  solution.  The  following  table  of  the 
composition  of  these  two  parts  of  the  blood  is 
based  on  the  analyses  of  Schmidt  and  Lehmann, 
and  is  a modification  of  that  quoted  in  Miller’s 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  vol.  iii.  p.  689  : — 
Specific  gravity  of  blood  corpuscles,  1-0885. 

Composition  oj  Blood  Corpuscles. 


Water 688 

Solid  constituents — 

Haematin 16-75 

Globulin  and  cell  membrane.. ..282-22 

Fat 2-31 

Extractive  matter 2-60 

Chlorine 1-686 

Sulphuric  acid 0-066 

Phosphoric  acid 1-134 

Potassium 3-328 

Sodium 1052 

Oxygen 0-667 

Phosphate  of  lime 0-114 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0-073 

Specific  gravity  of  liquor  sanguinis,  1-028. 

Composition  of  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

Water 902-90 

Fibrin 4-05 

Albumen 78-84 

Fat 1-72 

Extractive  matters 3-94 

Chlorine 3-644 

Sulphuric  acid 0-115 

Phosphoric  acid 0-191 

Potassium 0-323 

Sodium 3-341 

Oxygen 0-403 

Phosphate  of  lime 0-311 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 0-222 

Taking  the  blood  as  a whole,  Liebig  gives  its 
component  parts  as  follows  : — 

Water 80 

Solid  matter 20 


The  solid  matter,  on  being  incinerated,  gives 
IJ  to  IJ  per  cent,  of  ash,  which  consists  of  one- 
half  sea-salt,  one-tenth  of  peroxide  of  iron,  and 
the  rest  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda, 
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phosphoric  acid,  and  carbonic  acid.  (For  a 
description  of  the  chemical  substances  ob- 
tained from  blood,  see  HjEmatoidin, 

and  Globulin.) — Eef.  Todd’s  Cyclopcedia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; English  Cyclopcedia 
— Arts  and  Sciences. 

Bloodhound,  blud'-hound,  (blood  ; and  Dan. 
hund,  hound,)  {Canis  domesticus;  var.  sangivi- 
narius,)  a dog  of  such  exquisite  and  peculiar 
scent  as  to  be  able  to  follow  the  trail,  for  many 
miles,  of  any  body  bearing  about  it  traces  of 
fresh-shed  blood.  The  genuine  bloodhounds 
are  large,  strong,  and  broad-chested  ; the 
upper  lip  large  and  pendulous  ; the  general 
colour  a deep  tan,  marked  with  a spot  of 
black  over  each  eye.  Formerly  this  creature 
was  used  in  recovering  escaped  criminals. 
Such  matters,  at  least  in  England,  have  be- 
come traditions  of  a past  age,  and  the  instincts 
of  the  bloodhound  have  been  turned  to  the  more 
humane  and  profitable  business  of  the  chase. 

Blow-Fly,  blo’-Jli,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  (Sarcopliaga 
carnaria ; Gr.  sarx,  flesh,  phago,  1 eat,)  a 
dipterous,  or  two-winged  insect,  of  the  family 
Muscides,  of  which  the  common  house-fly  is 
the  most  familiar  example.  The  blow-fly, 
which  is  very  common  in  Britain  on  heaths,  in 
gardens,  &c.,  has  a hairy  body,  with  wings  that 
have  an  expanse  of  an  inch.  The  face  is 
yellow,  the  thorax  gray  with  three  small 
stripes,  and  the  abdomen  is  dark  brown,  which 
in  certain  lights  has  a blue  tinge,  and  is 
covered  with  shining  yellow  spots.  The  eyes 
are  always  widely  separated  in  both  sexes. 
The  larvfe  of  the  blow-fly  feed  upon  the  flesh 
of  animals,  either  living  or  dead.  Sometimes 
they  are  found  in  meat,  the  carcases  of  dead 
animals,  the  bodies  of  living  earthworms,  and 
very  often  upon  sheep.  The  maggots  eat  their 
way  into  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  which  soon 
die,  after  suffering  great  torment.  Some  parts 
of  England  are  more  infested  with  these  pests 
than  others,  and  their  appearance  requires 
the  most  untiring  attention  of  the  shepherd. 
Many  blow-flies  are  ovoviviparous,  the  eggs 
being  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  insect, 
and  their  reproduction  is  very  rapid.  There  is 
a i)a.rticular  species  of  this  group  which  haunts 
burial-vaults : it  is  called  Sarcophaga  mortua. 

Blubber,  blub'-ber,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  the  fat  of 
whales  and  other  large  sea-animals.  Properly 
speaking,  it  is  the  adeps  of  the  animal,  and 
lies  immediately  beneath  the  skin  and  over 
the  muscular  flesh.  In  the  porpoise  it  is  a 
firm  and  fibrous  mass,  usually  about  an  inch 
thick  ; in  the  whale  its  thickness  is  generally 
six  inches  : about  the  under  lip  it  is  two  or 
three  feet  thick.  The  quantity  of  blubber 
yielded  by  one  of  these  animals  is  generally 
from  twenty  to  thirty  tons,  from  which  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-two  tons  of  oil  may  usually 
be  extracted.  The  use  of  the  blubber  to  the 
animal  seems  to  be  partly  to  poise  the  body, 
and  render  it  equiponderant  to  the  water, 
partly  to  keep  the  water  at  some  distance  from 
the  blood,  and  so  prevent  chill,  and  partly  to 
act  as  a non-conductor,  and  so  redouble  the 
heat ; since  all  fat  bodies  are  less  sensible  of 
cold  than  lean  ones. 

liLUK-BiuD,  (SialiasialisAan  American  bird, 
closely  resembling  in  its  habits  the  English 
robin. 

Bluebottle-Fly.  (See  Flesh-Fly.) 

Bi.ue-breast,  (Motacilla  suecica,)  one  of  the 
English  names  of  a pretty  bird  which  forms 
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the  link  between  the  redstart  and  the  lapwing. 
It  resembles  both  birds  closely,  and  is  some- 
times called  the  blue-throated  robin,  and  some- 
times the  blue-throated  redstart.  The  blue- 
bi’east  is  found  in  the  same  countries  where 
the  redbreast  is  found,  and  particularly  on  the 
borders  of  forests.  It  is  very  rare  in  this 
country : in  Yarrell’s  British  Birds  mention 
is  made  of  four  cases  in  which  blue-breasts 
have  been  shot  in  England.  The  song  of  the 
blue-breast  is  very  agreeable  : it  resembles  two 
voices, — one  deep  like  the  humming  of  a violin 
string,  and  the  other  soft,  like  the  sound  of  a 
flute.  The  blue-breast  builds  its  nest  in  bushes 
and  in  the  holes  of  trees,  and  lives  upon  flies, 
worms,  and  the  larvae  of  insects.  It  is  also  said 
to  feed  upon  elder-berries.  It  lays  six  eggs, 
which  are  of  a greenish-blue  colour. 

Blue  Tits.  (See  Tits.) 

Boa  Constrictor,  bo'-d  con-strid -tor . — This 
enormous  reptile  is  found  in  the  interminable 
marshes  of  New  Guinea,  and  other  hot  por- 
tions of  the  American  continent,  in  India  and 
the  Indian  islands,  and  in  Africa.  The  branches 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  this  creature,  as 
well  as  the  bones  of  the  palate,  are  armed  with 
recurved  and  pointed  teeth,  forming  four  rows 
above  and  two  below.  The  pedicle  of  tlie 
lower  jaw  is  movable,  which  itself  is  almost 
wholly  suspended  to  another  bone,  analogous 
to  the  mastoid,  attached  to  the  skull  by  muscles 
and  ligaments.  The  branches  of  the  lower 
jaw  are  not  united,  and  those  of  the  upper  jaw 
are  attached  to  the  inter-maxillary  bone  only 
by  ligaments,  so  that  these  animals  can  ex- 
pand the  mouth  sufficiently  to  swallow  bodies 
much  larger  than  themselves.  The  ground- 
colour of  the  boa  is  most  frequently  a yellowish- 
gray  ; and  disposed  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  back  is  a series  of  chain-like  reddish- 
brown  variegations,  leaving  large  open  oval 
spaces  of  the  ground-colour  at  regular  inter- 
vals. Boas  have  been  reported,  by  credible 
authorities,  as  reaching  the  enormous  length 
of  thirty  feet ; and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
read  of  their  reaching  sixty  feet  in  length. 
Indeed,  if  we  go  back  to  the  period  when  Rome 
was  a great  city,  we  shall  read  of  one  that  had 
its  lair  on  the  shores  of  the  Bagradas,  and  that 
measured  ^hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length. 
All  the  weapons  the  army  of  Regulus  was  able 
to  bring  against  the  monster  were  of  no  avail, 
and  it  was  not  slain  till  it  had  destroyed  several 
battalions,  and  the  siege-engines,  loaded  with 
ponderous  stones,  were  levelled  against  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  boa,  if  not  a 
pure  invention,  has  been  lengthened  out- 
rageously. Actually,  the  boa  constrictor  pos- 
sesses enormous  strength,  appetite,  swallow, 
and  powers  of  digestion.  They  have  been 
known  to  swallow  whole  goats  and  pigs,  be- 
ginning the  prey  at  the  muzzle  and  gradually 
sucking  it  dowiw  In  December  1801,  a boa 
constrictor,  confined  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
swallowed  the  blanket  provided  for  its  warmth, 
and,  after  retaining  the  indigestible  meal  for 
four  weeks,  disgorged  it : it  (lied  shortly  after- 
wards. There  are  several  other  of  the  boa 
species,  besides  the  above  : the  spotted  boa 
(lioa  scylale)  of  South  America,  the  ringed  boa 
(Boa  cenchria)  of  the  same  country,  the  em- 
broidered boa  (/>oa  Phrygia)  of  the  East 
Indies,  the  canine  boa,  (Hoa  canina,)  and  tho 
garden  boa,  (Boa  horliuaiia.)  Tho  embroid- 
ered boa  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  splendid 
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of  the  tribe  ; it  is  about  four  feet  long,  the 
ground-colour  is  white,  the  back  tinged  with 
golden-brown,  while  along  the  whole  of  the 
upper  part  is  a series  of  black  variegations 
bearing  a striking  resemblance  to  embroidery. 

Eoar,  hoy'e,  the  male  of  swine.  {See  Hog.) 

Boae,  Wild,  {Sus  scro/a.)— All  the  varieties 
of  the  useful  genus  Sus  that  are  now  seen  in 
civilised  countries  owe  their  origin  to  the  wild 
boar,  which  is  a native  of  nearly  all  the  tem- 
perate parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was 
formerly  a beast  of  chase  in  the  woods  of  this 
country,  and,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  hunted 
in  India  and  in  many  parts  ot  Europe.  It  is 
generally  more  gaunt  and  bony  than  the  com- 
mon hog,  and  its  muscular  strength  is  greater. 
When  about  a year  or  two  old,  the  hide  has  a 
yellowish-brown  hue ; but,  in  time,  this  changes 
to  a dark  brindled  gray.  There  is  a fine  soft 
hair,  of  a woolly  nature,  next  the  skin,  between 
the  bristles.  The  snout  of  the  wild  boar  is 
rather  longer  than  that  of  the  common  hog ; 
but  the  chief  difference  lies  in  the  savage  dis- 
position of  the  former  and  the  extraordinary 
length  of  his  tusks.  The  females  are  mild, 
except  when  their  young  are  attacked.  The 
tusks  of  the  wild  boar  are  long,  curved,  and 
sharp,  and  are  capable  of  inflicting  severe  and 
fatal  wounds.  After  they  are  five  years  old, 
however,  these  tusks  begin  to  turn  up,  and 
are  not  such  formidable  weapons.  Buffon  says 
of  wild  boars  : — “ These  animals,  when  they 
have  young,  form  a kind  of  flock,  and  Tt  is 
upon  this  alone  that  their  safety  depends ; 
when  attacked,  the  largest  and  strongest  front 
the  enemy,  and  by  pressing  all  round  against 
the  weaker,  force  them  into  the  centre.”  On 
account  of  the  excitement  and  danger  con- 
nected with  wild-boar  hunting,  it  has  been  at 
all  times  a very  favourite  sport.  The  ancient 
Romans  used  to  hunt  them  on  foot  with  large 
spears.  In  later  times,  William  the  Conqueror 
punished,  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  all  per- 
sons convicted  of  killing  the  wild  boar,  the 
stag,  or  the  roebuck.  {See  Hog,  Sus.) 

Boae-Eish,  {Capros,)  a fish  of  the  Dory 
lamily,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  resem- 
blance borne  by  its  mouth  to  the  snout  of  the 
hog.  Its  fins  are  covered  with  rough  scales, 
and  it  has  no  spines  along  the  dorsal  or  anal 
fins.  The  eyes  are  veiy  large,  and  placed  far 
forward.  It  is  of  a carmine  colour,  lighter 
below,  and  with  seven  transverse  orange  bands 
on  the  back.  It  is  a well-known  inhabitant  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  very  rarely  seen 
on  the  British  coast.  Its  flesh  is  of  poor 
quality. 

BoATBiLL,6ote'-Z)i7Z,  {Cancromacancrophaga,) 
an  inhabitant  of  Cayenne,  Guiana,  and  Brazil. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic  hen.  Its 
beak  resembles  a boat  reversed,  having  a 
strong  keel-like  ridge  down  the  middle  of  the 
upper  mandible.  The  food  and  general  habits 
of  this  bird  place  it  among  the  herons.  It 
chiefly  lives  by  the  sides  of  rivers. 

Boatman,  Watee,  a popular  name  for  insects 
belonging  to  the  order  Heteroptera,  and  family 
Notonectidm. 

Bobao,  bow'-hack,  a small  rodent  animal 
belonging  to  the  marmots,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Poland  marmot.  It  is  found  in 
parts  of  Asia  and  Northern  Europe.  The  fur 
of  the  bobac  is  remarkably  thick,  soft,  and 
long,  and  its  colour  is  gray  with  a very  slight 
tinge  of  yellow.  It  is  gregarious,  and  assem- 
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bles  in  little  troops  on  the  sides  of  valleys. 
The  scientific  name  is  Drotomys  bobac. 

Bob-o-link,  a popular  name  for  the  Rice 
Troopial  of  America,  Dolichonyx  oryzivorus. 
This  little  bii’d  is  very  plentiful,  and  passes 
in  vast  flocks  from  north  to  south.  When  full 
fed,  it  is  very  fat,  and  is  said  to  equal  the 
ortolan  in  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh.  Its  colour 
is  black  and  yellow.  It  is  allied  to  the  starlings 
and  orioles. 

Bohemian  Waxwing,  wdx'-wing,  {Ampelis 
garrula,)  a bird  which  is  a winter  visitant  to 
Britain.  The  country  in  which  the  young  are 
reared  is  not  known  with  certainty.  M.  Tem- 
minck,  however,  states  that  the  European 
waxwing  breeds  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  lives  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Asia.  The  waxwing  is  about  the  size 
of  the  starling,  and  is  distinguished  more  for 
its  pretty  plumage  and  gi’aceful  form  than  for 
superior  vocalisation.  It  is  called  the  wax- 
wing because  the  tips  of  some  of  the  second- 
ary and  tertiary  feathers  are  furnished  with  a 
verysmooth  hairy  appendage,  which  looks  as 
if  red  sealing  wax  had  been  dropped  upon  the 
wing. 

Boiga,  bow'-i-gdh,  a tree  snake  of  Borneo, 
Ahcetulla  liocercus.  It  is  very  active,  darting 
about  the  branches  with  wonderful  speed,  its 
green  scales  sparkling  as  it  passes  along.  It  is 
quite  harmless,  and  is  often  used  as  a toy  by 
children. 

Bombaediee  Beetle,  a name  applied  to 
many  coleopterous  insects  of  the  tribe  Cara- 
bidse.  They  are  divided  into  two  groups, — the 
Brachini  and  the  Apteri ; the  latter  have  no 
membranous  wings  under  the  wing-sheath. 
Those  found  near  the  tropics  are  large  and 
brilliantly  coloured,  but  those  found  in  this 
country  are  generally  small.  They  are  called 
bombardier  beetles  on  account  of  a remarkable 
property  they  possess  of  violently  expelling 
from  the  anus  a pungent  acrid  fluid,  which,  if 
the  species  be  large,  has  the  power  of  produc- 
ing discoloration  of  the  skin,  similar  to  that 
produced  by  nitric  acid.  It  also  changes  blue 
vegetable  colours  to  red,  and  then  to  yellow.  The 
most  common  English  species  is  little  less  than 
half  an  inch  long : if  irritated,  it  will  make 
more  than  twelve  rapid  discharges.  Each 
expulsion  of  the  fluid  is  accompanied  by  a very 
loud  report,  considering  the  size  of  the  insect. 
The  bombardier  beetle  is  generally  found 
under  stones,  and  occurs  plentifully  in  chalky 
districts. 

Bombaediee  Feog. — This  frog  is  found  in 
several  parts  of  Europe,  grayish  ,hair  above 
and  orange  below,  spotted  with  black.  When 
alarmed  it  gives  out  a powerful  odour  of  garlic. 
Its  scientific  name  is  Bombinator  igneus. 

Bombds,  bom'-bus,  a genus  of  large-bodied 
hymenoptera.  properly  known  as  humble 
bees. 

Bombyx.  {See  Silkwoem.) 

Bonassus,  a name  for  the  Aurochs  or  Lith- 
uanian Bison.  {See  Bison.) 

Bone,  bone,  in  Anat.,  is  a hard  complex 
structure,  forming  the  framework  or  skeleton 
of  the  body  in  man  and  the  higher  animals. 
It  is  confined  to  vertebrate  animals  ; and  even 
in  the  lowest  order  of  this  class,  the  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  it  is  entirely  wanting.  The 
bones  form  a framework  for  the  moulding  and 
adequate  support  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  body  ; 
cavities  for  the  lodgment  and  protection  of 
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delicate  organs ; joints  for  locomotion,  and 
levers  for  the  action  of  the  muscles.  They  are 
always  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  even 
when  they  approach  the  surface  are  covered 
by  some  soft  membrane,  muscle,  skin,  &c. 
The  fii’st  development  of  bone  is  commonly — 
though  not  always,  as  in  the  bones  of  the  head 
—preceded  by  the  formation  of  a cartilaginous 
structure,  occupying  the  place  which  the  bone 
is  afterwards  to  take.  It  has  commonly  been 
said  that  the  bone  is  fc«-med  by  the  ossification 
of  the  cartilage ; but  this,  for  various  reasons, 
is  thought  not  to  be  the  case.  The  process  of 
bone-formation  always  commences  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  blood-vessels,  which 
pass  down  into  canals  excavated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  cartilage,  and  lined  by  a con- 
tinuation of  its  investing  membrane.  Hence 
the  spots  where  these  vascular  canals  are 
especially  developed  are  termed  centi-es  of 
ossification.  One  of  these  is  usually  found  in 
the  centre  of  the  shaft  of  a bone,  and  one  at 
each  end,  with  an  additional  one  for  any  con- 
siderable projection  or  process.  In  the  flat 
bones  there  is  generally  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  surface,  and  one  in  each  of  the  principal 
processes.  Until  the  bone  attains  its  full 
dimensions,  the  parts  which  contain  distinct 
centres  are  not  connected  by  osseous  union, 
but  only  by  cartilage,  so  as  to  allow  an  increase 
in  the  size  of  the  bone  by  the  gi-owth  of  cartil- 
age between  its  detached  portions,  which  gives 
place  to  bony  structure  when  there  is  no 
further  need  of  increase.  There  exists  a close 
correspondence  between  the  number  of  ossific 
centres  in  the  early  condition  of  the  skeleton 
of  all  vertebrated  animals.  The  growth  of 
bone  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  new  tissue 
in  three  different  modes  : — 1.  By  the  develop- 
ment of  new  bone  in  the  cartilage  between  the 
parts  yet  remaining  separated ; 2.  By  the 
development  of  new  bone  in  the  membrane 
covering  the  surface ; and  3.  By  the  interstitial 
formation  of  new  layers  within  the  canals  of 
the  osseous  fabric  already  developed.  The 
perfect  reparation  of  bone  after  severe  injuries, 
effected  by  the  development  of  new  osseous 
tissue  in  the  substance  of  membrane  or  cartil- 
age formed  in  the  seat  of  injury,  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  its  character. 
Bones  are  so  constituted  that  a constant  pro- 
cess of  deposition  and  absorption  is  carried  on 
in  them,  as  in  the  softer  tissues,  modelling  the 
shaft  into  its  requisite  proportions  during  the 
successive  stages  of  growth.  It  is  much  more 
actively  carried  on  in  youth  than  in  middle 
life,  and  is  greater  in  the  vigour  of  manhood 
than  in  old  age.  Bones  increase  in  length  not 
so  much  by  interstitial  deposit,  as  by  addition 
to  their  ends  ; that  is,  by  progressive  ossifica- 
tion of  the  layers  of  cartilage  which  intervene 
between  the  ends  of  the  shaft  and  the  epi- 
])hyscs.  Bones  are  largely  supplied  with 
blood-vessels.  The  solid  osseous  texture,  which 
forms  the  cylindrical  shafts  of  the  long  bones 
and  the  thick  external  plates  of  the  denser  Hat 
bones,  is  penetrated  by  a scries  of  large  canals, 
termed  llaversian,  (after  their  discoverer,) 
which  form  a network  in  its  interior,  and  serve 
for  the  transmission  of  blood-vessels  into  the 
interior.  These  canals,  in  tlie  long  l)ones,  run 
for  the  most  part  in  a direction  parallel  to  the 
central  cavity,  and  communicate  with  this, 
with  the  external  surface,  and  with  each  other, 
by  fre<iucnt  transverse  oranches.  They  vary 
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in  diameter  from  l-200th  to  l-2000th  of  an  inch, 
averaging  about  l-500th  ; and  are  smallest  near 
the  outer  surface,  where  the  bone  is  most 
compact ; but  become  gradually  larger  towards 
the  interior.  In  the  long  bones  of  man  and 
of  most  mammalia  there  is  a central  cavity, 
which  is  filled  with  the  fatty  substance  known 
as  marrow ; and  the  space  in  which  the  mar- 
row lies  is  called  the  medullary  canal.  This 
cavity  does  not  exist  in  the  bone  in  its  early 
state,  but  is  formed  by  the  removal  of  the 
cancellated  osseous  tissue  first  developed  in 
its  interior.  Among  birds,  however,  the  cen- 
tral cavity,  instead  of  being  occupied  by  mar- 
row, is  filled  with  air,  and  communicates  with 
the  lungs  ; so  that  the  membrane  lining  it  be- 
comes an  auxiliary  organ  of  respiration  ; whilst 
the  lightening  of  the  bones  thus  produced 
diminishes  their  specific  gi’avity.  Bones  are 
covered  externally  by  a sti’ong  fibrous  mem- 
brane termed  the  periosteum,  which  serves  to 
protect  the  blood-vessels  entering  them.  The 
medullary  canal  is  also  lined  by  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane,  termed  the  medullary 
membrane,  which  supports  the  marrow,  and 
provides  a stratum  for  the  subdivisions  of  the 
medullary  artery  before  they  penetrate  the 
contiguous  osseous  substance.  The  Haversian 
canals  are  also  lined  by  a similar  membi’ane. 
Though  bones  possess  little  sensibility  in 
health,  yet,  when  diseased,  they  become  highly 
sensitive,  a manifest  indication  that  they  are 
supplied  with  nerves.  These  may,  indeed,  be 
traced  into  some  of  the  minute  foramina  on 
the  shaft  of  a long  bone,  but  more  easily  into 
the  articular  ends.  A nerve  also  enters  the 
medullary  canal  with  the  nutrient  artery  of 
the  medulla,  and  divides,  like  the  artery,  into 
an  ascending  and  a descending  branch.  Bone 
is  composed  of  a basis  of  animal  matter,  im- 
pregnated with  “bone-earth,”  or  phosphate  of 
lime.  The  first  ingredient  makes  it  tenacious 
and  elastic ; the  second  gives  it  the  requisite 
hardness.  These  may  be  separated  from  each 
other:  the  latter  may  be  entirely  dissolved 
away,  by  soaking  the  bone  in  dilute  muriatic 
or  nitric  acid,  when  a substance  of  cartilaginous 
appearance  is  left ; the  former,  by  subjecting 
the  bone  to  a heat  sufficient  to  decompose  the 
animal  matter,  when  we  obtain  the  whole  cal- 
careous substance  in  situ.  The  animal  por- 
tion of  a bone  forms  about  one-third,  the 
earthy  about  two-thirds  ; and  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  two  elements  is  said  to  differ 
little  in  different  classes  of  animals.  It  is  not 
yet  a settled  point  whether  the  proportions 
vary  at  different  periods  of  life  ; but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they  do,  the  animal  element 
predominating  in  early  life,  the  earthy  in  old 
age.  The  bony  framework  of  the  higher 
classes  of  vertebrate  animals  presents  very 
nearly  the  same  chemical  characteristics  in 
most  individuals.  Bones,  when  dried  at  212° 
until  they  cease  to  lose  weight,  consist  of  onc- 
third  ossein,  or  organic  matter,  and  two-thirds 
of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  phos- 
phate of  magnesia.  Ossein,  when  boiled  in 
water,  gradually  dissolves,  leaving  a small 
quantity  of  fatty  and  vascular  matter  lloating 
on  the  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  gelatinises, 
forming  a weak  glue  or  size,  consisting  of 
nearly  pure  gelatine.  The  cartliy  matter  may 
be  separated  from  the  o.ssciu,  either  by  means 
of  an  acid,  or  else  by  boiling  in  water  in  a 
Papin’s  digester,  at  a temperature  over  300°, 
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the  gelatine  being  only  dissolved  at  that  heat. 
The  mineral  constituents  of  bone  are  used  as 
manure  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cupels. 
When  bones  are  distilled  in  close  vessels,  at 
a gradually  increasing  temperature,  oily  mat- 
ters, mixed  with  carbonate  of  ammrnia,  pass 
over,  leaving  behind  bone-black,  or  animal 
charcoal.  The  following  are  the  analyses  of 
ox-bone  by  Berzelius,  and  of  the  human  fore- 
arm by  Hemtz : — 


Ox- 

■bone. 

Human  fore-a 

Animal  matter 

33-30 

31-11 

Phosphate  of  lime 

55-45 

59-14 

Carbonate  of  lime 

3-85 

6 32 

Phosphate  of  magnesia 

2-05 

1-20 

Fluoride  of  calcium ... 

2 90 

2-23 

Potash  and  soda  salts. 

2-45 

100-00 

100-00 

The  great  value  of  ground  bones  as  manure 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
lime  contained  in  them  : hence  battle-fields 
are  notably  fertile.  Ground  bones  are  now 
generally  prepared  for  manure  by  adding  a 
certain  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  to  them  by 
which  means  a superphosphate  of  lime  is 
formed,  which  is  soluble  and  easily  absorbed 
by  the  jfiants  to  which  it  is  applied.  (See 
Anatomy.)  — i?e/.  Carpenter’s  Principles  of 
Physiology ; Holden’s  Human  Osteology ; 
Quain’s  Anatomy 

Bonito,  bon'-e-to,  (Sp.,)  a name  applied  to 
several  fishes  belonging  to  the  family  Scomber- 
idae.  There  are  three  varieties, — the  Thynnus 
pelamys,  the  Pelamys  sarda,  or  Belted  Bonito, 
and  the  Auxis  vulgaris,  or  Plain  Bonito. 
The  T.  pelamys  resembles  the  tunny,  and  is 
not  unlike  a large  mackerel.  In  tropical  cli- 
mates it  is  found  in  large  numbers,,  and  i&  well 
known  to  sailors  as  one  of  the  fishes  con- 
stantly seen  in  pursuit  of  the  flying-fish.  It  is 
a very  pretty  fish,  of  a rich  blue  colour,  with 
four  dark  lines  stretching  from  the  pectorals 
to  the  tail,  on  either  side  of  the  belly.  Its 
average  length  is  about  two  feet,  and  it  is 
generally  caught  with  an  imitation  flying-fish 
as  a bait.  The  belted  bonito  is  common  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea.  The  plain 
bonito  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean, 
where  its  flesh  is  salted  or  pickled,  and  used 
for  food  ; but  it  is  never  eaten  when  fresh. 

Bonnet  Monkey,  a macaque  of  India  and 
Ceylon,  remarkable  for  the  black  patch  of  hair 
upon  its  head.  It  is  very  common,  and  great 
numbers  are  brought  to  this  country.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Macacus  sinicus. 

Bonte-Bok,  bon'-ty-bolc,  a beautiful  small 
South  African  antelope,  Damalis  pygarga, 
sometimes  called  the  Pied  antelope,  and  White- 
faced antelope.  It  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in 
little  herds  of  eight  and  ten  in  number.  Its 
colour  is  deep  purplish  red,  becoming  nearly 
black  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs,  relieved  by 
a large  white  patch  on  the  haunches,  and  white 
legs. 

Bony  Pike,  pike,  (Lepidosteus  osseus,)  an 
elongated  pike-like  fish,  inhabiting  the  warmer 
lakes  of  America.  The  jaws  of  this  fish  are 
usually  produced  into  a long  narrow  snout, 
presenting  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Gangetic  crocodile.  The  vertebi’al  column 
presents  a structure  such  as  is  met  with  in  no 
other  fishes,  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  being 
regularly  articulated  together. 
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Booby,  boo' -be,  (Sula  fusca,)  a name  given  to 
a large  bird,  a species  of  gannet.  It  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  a solan  goose,  and  it  inhabits  the 
desolate  islands  and  unfrequented  coasts  of 
most  warm  climates.  It  has  received  its  name 
in  consequence  of  its  apparent  stupidity,  in 
sitting  quietly  and  allowing  itself  to  be  knocked 
on  the  head,  or  be  taken  away  by  any  one 
attempting  it.  It  is  very  powerful  on  the 
wing,  and  feeds  on  fishes,  which  it  watches 
while  flying  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  then  catches  by  suddenly  diving  down 
upon  them.  Its  colour  is  dark  brown,  rather 
white  underneath.  Its  bill  is  much  longer 
than  its  head,  an  1 its  gullet  is  so  expansible 
that  it  is  able  to  swallow  fishes  of  large  size. 
The  male  and  female  resemble  each  other 
closely  in  appearance,  and  the  latter  lays  onlv 
one  egg.  The  flesh  of  the  booby,  like  that  ot 
all  birds  that  live  on  fish,  is  not  agreeable  when 
cooked.  (See  Gannet.) 

Bookworm,  a popular  name  of  a small 
beetle,  (Ptilinus,)  which  bores  holes  completely 
through  books  that  have  been  left  undisturbed. 
It  also  bores  through  wood  and  does  great  dam- 
age to  furniture.  Wool,  leather,  and  other  sub- 
stances, are  also  devoured  by  these  beetles. 

Boomslange,  boom' -slang -e,  a tree  snake 
of  Southern  Africa,  (Bucephalus  Capensis.) 
It  is  quite  harmless,  though  generally  dreaded 
as  a poisonous  serpent.  It  feeds  mostly  on 
birds. 

Borer,  bor'-er,  a name  given  to  many  very 
small  coleopterous  insects  of  the  genus  Ptinus. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  their 
larvie,  small  white  maggots,  eat  their  way  into 
old  wood,  &c.,  by  means  of  strong  cutting  jaws, 
called  maxillce.  These  holes,  which  they  are 
constantly  making  in  old  furniture,  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  a fine 
gimlet  or  drill.  After  working  its  way  into  the 
wood,  the  borer  fills  up  the  drill-hole  in  its 
passage  with  a fine  powder,  and  forms  a co- 
coon, from  which  it  afterwards  emerges  in  the 
form  of  a small  winged  beetle.  The  Anobium 
tesselatum,  one  of  the  same  genus,  is  remark- 
able for  a loud  ticking  noise  which  it  makes  at 
night,  and  which  has  gained  for  it  the  title  of 
the  Death-watch.  The  Anobium  striatum  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  persistent  way  in 
which  it  simulates  death. 

Boro-Pooloo,  native  name  for  a valuable 
silk-producing  insect,  Bombyx  textor,  a native 
of  India,  and  much  cultivated  in  Bombay. 

Borele,  native  name  for  the  rhinaster  or 
small  black  rhinoceros  of  Southern  Africa. 
(See  Rhinoceros.) 

Bos,  a genus  of  hollow-horned  mammalia 
belonging  to  the  family  Bovidae.  In  this  genus 
the  horns  are  neither  ridged  nor  knobbed,  and 
their  shape  is  a curve  upwards  and  outwards. 
(See  Bovidae.) 

Bosch-Vark,  bosh-fark,  Dutch  name  for  the 
bush  hog  of  Southern  Africa,  Cheiropotamus 
africanus. 

Botaurus,  bot-aw'-rus,  a genus  of  herons. 
(See  Bittern.) 

Bot-Fly,  bot'-Jli,  (QUstridce.)  — Although 
most  of  these  insects  are  incapable  of  taking 
nourishment  when  in  their  perfect  state,  from 
the  obsolete  nature  of  their  mouths,  they  are 
nevertheless  to  be  regarded  as  among  the  great- 
est pests  that  afflict  cattle.  During  their  larva 
state  they  are  all  parasitic  upon  the  various 
herbivorous  animals,  some  of  them  harbouring 
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in  the  skin,  and  others  in  the  internal  cavities 
of  tlieir  bodies.  In  horses  these  pests  are 
called  hots;  in  sheep,  maggots ; and  in  oxen, 
wurbles.  Of  the  internal  parasites,  some  live 
in  the  frontal  sinuses  of  sheep  and  deer,  the 
parent  laying  her  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
animal,  whence  the*  larva  creeps  up  to  its  des- 
tined abode  ; whilst  others  (the  bots)  make 
their  way  to  the  very,  core  of  the  animal’s  in- 
testines. The  eggs  of  these  latter  are  laid 
upon  the  skin  of  the  horse  in  such  positions 
as  are  easily  reached  with  his  tongue.  This 
selection  of  situation,  however,  is  not  invari- 
able, nor,  according  to  Newman,  need  it  be,  to 
ensure  the  bot’s  purpose.  lie  says,  “All  natu- 
ralists must  have  observed  how  commonly  the 
eggs  of  the  bot  are  deposited  on  that  part  of  a 
horse’s  shoulders  which  he  can  never  reach 
with  his  mouth  ; and  thus,  to  a casual  observer, 
it  would  seem  that  they  must  perish,  and  fail 
in  the  object  for  which  their  parent  designed 
them.  Now  there  is  a provision  of  nature 
which  exactly  counteracts  this  difficulty. 
When  horses  are  together  in  a pasture,  and 
one  of  them  feels  an  irritation  on  any  part  of 
tlie  neck  or  shoulder  which  he  cannot  reach 
with  his  mouth,  he  will  nibble  another  horse 
on  the  corresponding  part  of  his  neck  or 
shoulder,  and  the  horse  so  nibbled  will  imme- 
diately perform  the  kind  office  required  of  him, 
and  begin  nibbling  away  at  the  part  indicated.” 
After  the  eggs  have  remained  among  the  hair 
of  the  horse’s  hide  four  or  five  days,  they  ar- 
rive so  near  maturity  that  the  least  additional 
heat  is  sufficient  to  hatch  them.  This  addi- 
tional heat  is  supplied  by  the  application  of 
tlie  friendly  horse’s  lips  and  tongue  ; the  larva? 
are  liberated,  and,  adhering  readily  to  the 
moist  surface  of  the  horse’s  mouth,  are  con- 
veyed straight  to  his  intestines.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  learn  that  opinion  is  at  least  divided 
as  to  whether  the  bot-fly  in  the  horse’s  stomach 
is  hurtful.  Tlie  horse  has  an  instinctive  horror 
of  this  insect,  and,  as  soon  as  it  flies  near  him, 
he  gallops  round  the  field  or  enclosure  until 
be  is  in  a profuse  perspiration,"  and  then  comes 
to  a sudden  stop,  in  a state  of  tremor.  The 
fly  makes  a most  delicate  poise  on  the  wing, 
and  then  suddenly  darts  at  the  horse  and  de- 
liosits  an  egg.  This  is  repeated  until  several 
liuudreds  are  affixed  to  the  hairs,  generally  of 
the  leg.  When  the  larva;  become  perfect, 
they  pass  from  the  body  of  the  animal  with  the 
dung,  in  which  they  remain  until  they  are  ma- 
tured into  a fly.  They  frequently  attach  them- 
selves, by  a hook-like  process,  near  the  anus 
of  horned  cattle,  and  drop  with  the  dung.  In 
the  summer  months  oxen  frequently  stand  in 
a pond  or  pool  for  a considerable  time,  their 
instinct  leading  them  to  this  course  in  order 
that  they  may  elfectually  get  rid  of  their  future 
enemy. 

hOTiiRioCEPiiALus,  hoLli-ry-o-lcef-al-us,  a 
genus  of  eutozoa,  popularly  called  Tape-worms. 
The  head  of  this  genus  is  always  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  body. 

lloTRYi.r.iDA^,  bow-tril'-Hd-ce,  a group  of 
tunicate  molluscs,  poi)ularly  called  Sea-grapes, 
because  they  arc  clustered  together  like  grapes 
on  the  stalk;  and  Sea-stpiirts,  because  when 
handled,  they  discharge  water  from  the  siphon 
to  some  distance.  If  a bunch  of  the  common 
sea-squirt,  Ascidia  mentula,  bo  taken  in 
the  h.ind,  the  ])erson  holding  it  will  often  be 
drenched  with  water 
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BoTTLE-lTisn,  (Saccopharynx  ampullaceus,) 
a very  singular  fish,  belonging  to  the  genus 
Saccopharynx.  Only  two  specimens  of  the 
genus  have  been  taken,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  size,  they  realise  many  of  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  sea-serpent.  One  was  caught 
in  the  entrance  to  Davis’  Straits,  and  measured 
four  feet  and  a half,  and  the  other  between 
Iceland  and  Labrador, — it  was  six  feet  long. 
The  most  singular  fact  connected  with  the 
bottle-fish  is,  that  its  body  is  capable  of  being 
inflated  like  a leathern  bottle,  and  it  has  a 
long  slender  tail  like  a whiplash.  It  has  a 
pointed  snout,  and  its  mouth  is  furnished  with 
long  sharp  teeth.  Under  the  small  pectorals 
the  three  branchials  can  be  seen  through  the 
irregularly-shaped  gill  openings;  and  the  ex- 
tensibility of  the  jaws  is  greater  than  that  of 
the  serpent  tribe.  It  has  a slightly  granular, 
but  soft,  loose,  and  slimy  skin,  and  is  very  vo- 
racious ; one  of  the  examples  referred  to  was 
discovered  to  have  swallowed  a fish  longer  than 
its  own  body,  and  the  other  a sea-pei’ch  thicker 
than  itself. 

Douquetin,  book-e-tin',  a name  for  the  ibex, 

q.  V. 

Bovida?,  bo'-vi-de,  (Lat.  bos,  bovis,  an  ox,) 
the  hollow-horned  ruminating  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Ruminantia. 
The  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  hoofed, 
their  stomachs  being  adapted  for  chewing  the 
cud.  Their  frontal  bones  are  usually  provided 
with  hollow  horns.  In  this  family  are  included, 
— Bovina,  the  oxen ; Antelopina,  the  antelope  ; 
Oveos,  the  sheep  ; Giraffma,  the  girafl'es  ; 
Cervina,  the  deer  ; Moscliina,  the  musk-deer; 
and  Camelina,  the  camels. 

Boaver  Birds. — These  remarkable  birds,  of 
AAdiich  several  species  are  known,  are  natives  of 
Australia.  They  derive  their  name  from  their 
habit  of  constructing  a bower  of  twigs,  in 
which  they  play  about.  This  bower  is  made 
by  intenveaving  the  twigs  into  a strong  jilat- 
form,  and  then  Aveaving  into  them  a double 
row  of  upright  tAvigs  meeting  above,  so  as  to 
form  a continuous  arch  of  several  feet  in 
length.  Through  this  arch  the  birds  are  fond  of 
running,  and  they  decorate  it  by  gathering  any 
light-coloured  object  and  laying  it  over  the 
entrance.  Shells,  bits  of  rag,  broken  iiottery, 
feathers,  and  other  articles  are  used  for  this 
purpose,  and  so  keen-eyed  are  the  birds,  that 
Avhenever  a small  article,  such  as  a seal,  a ring, 
or  a pipe  is  lost,  the  loser  alvA^ays  searches  the 
bowers  of  the  birds  for  it.  The  bower  birds 
are  allied  to  the  starlings.  The  two  species 
are  the  Satin  Boaver  Bird,  (Ptilonorhynchus 
holosericeus,)  and  the  Spotted  Boaver  Bird, 
{Chlamydera  maculata.) 

Braciiinus.  (See  Bombardier  Beetle.) 

Brachiopoda,  bru-ki-op'-o-da,  {kxv.br aohion, 
an  arm,  pous,  a foot,)  a term  applied  to  cer- 
tain molluscous  animals  having  bivalve  shells. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  remarkable 
organs  by  Avhich  they  procure  their  food. 
Brom  the  sides  of  the  mouth  jiroject  two  long 
arms,  disposed  Avholly  or  partly  in  sjjiral 
curves  Avhen  not  used  for  seizing  the  prey. 
These  organs  ai*e  not  only  used  for  obtaining 
food,  ))ut  also  in  maintaining  the  necessary 
current  for  respiration.  Tlu'y  are  usually  fur- 
nished with  a number  of  vibratory  filaments. 
'I'he  Brachiopoda,  or  I’allio-branchiala,  dilVer 
from  the  great  majority  of  recent  molluscs 
with  bivalve  shells,  both  internally  and  exter- 
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nally.  The  species  now  existing  are  very  widely 
diffused,  and  are  all  marine ; one  of  them,  the 
Crania  personata,  has  been  brought  up  from  a 
depth  of  more  than  400  yards. 

Bkachium,  brai-lci-um,  (Gr.  bracTiion,  the 
arm,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  the  arm, 
or  that  part  of  the  upper  extremity  which  ex- 
tends from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist.  The 
term  brachial  hence  forms  part  of  the  name 
of  certain  portions  of  the  arm,  as  the  brachial 
muscle,  the  brachial  artery.  The  brachial 
muscle,  or  brachialis  internus,  is  situated  on 
the  fore  part  of  the  os  humeri.  It  rises  fleshy 
from  the  middle  of  the  os  humeri  at  each  side 
of  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle,  covering 
the  inferior  and  fore  part  of  thi«  bone,  and  is 
inserted  by  a strong  short  tendon  into  the 
coronoid  process  of  the  ulna.  Its  use  is  to 
bend  the  fore-arm.  The  brachial  artery  is  a 
continuation  of  the  axillary  artery,  which  takes 
this  name  as  it  passes  behind  the  tendon  of 
the  pectoralis  major.  It  runs  down  the  inner 
side  of  tlie  ai’m,  along  the  inner  edge  of  the 
biceps  muscle,  behind  the  vena  basilica,  giving 
off  several  small  branches  in  its  course.  Be- 
low the  bend  of  the  arm  it  divides  into  two 
branches,— the  cubitalis  and  radialis. 

Brachyteles,  brak' -it- e-lees,  a genus  of  pech- 
arite  tailed  monkeys,  (Cebidce,)  from  South 
America,  in  which  the  thumb  of  the  fore 
paws  is  exceedingly  small,  and  the  fur  is 
woolly.  The  mono,  or  miriki,  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

Braciiyurus,  brak-i-yew'-rus,  a genus  of 
South  American  monkeys  of  the  family  Cebidm. 
The  tail  is  very  bushy  and  shorter  than  the 
body.  The  cuxio,  or  bearded  saki,  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

Bradypus,  a genus  of  sloth,  in  which  the 
hind  feet  have  three  toes  joined  as  far  as  the 
claws.  (See  Sloth.) 

Brahmin  Bull,  (Bos  indicus,)  a species  of 
Asiatic  ox,  chiefly  distinguished  by  a fleshy 
hump  rising  from  the  withers.  Its  ears  are 
pendulous,  and  its  dewlap  largely  developed. 
It  varies  very  much  in  size.  In  many  parts  of 
India  it  is  used  as  a beast  of  burden,  and  is 
said,  when  harnessed  to  a carriage,  to  travel 
with  ease  thirty  miles  a day.  The  Hindoos  re- 
gard them  with  veneration  ; and,  though  they 
put  them  to  heavy  labour,  consider  it  sinful  to 
slaughter  them. 

Brain,  brain,  is  the  name  given  to  a soft 
pulpy  substance,  which  in  man  and  the  higher 
orders  of  animals  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
central  masses  of  the  nervous  system,  (which 
see.)  As  is  to  be  expected,  it  is  found  most 
perfectly  developed  in  man,  in  Avhom,  with  its 
membranes,  vessels,  and  nerves,  it  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  matter  enclosed  within  the 
bones  of  the  skull,  and  is,  hence,  termed  the 
encephalon.  In  males,  the  average  weight  of 
the  full-grown  human  brain  is  about  49  or  50 
oz.  ; in  females,  44.  It  varies,  hoAvever,  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals.  In  a series 
of  278  cases,  the  maximum  weight  of  the  adult 
male  brain  was  found  to  be  65  oz.,  and  the 
minimum  34  ; in  I9I  cases,  the  maximum 
weight  of  the  adult  female  brain  was  56,  and 
the  minimum  31  oz.  Thebrain  of  the  naturalist 
Cuvier  is  said  to  have  weighed  upwards  of  64 
oz.,  and  of  that  of  the  late  Dr  Abercrombie,  63 
oz.  avoirdupois.  Anatomists  differ  as  to  the 
size  or  weight  Qf  the  brain  at  different  periods 
of  life.  SoemnJerring  believed  that  the  brain 
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reached  its  full  size  as  early  as  the  third  year ; 
the  Wenzels  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  fixed 
the  period  about  the  seventh  : and  Tiedemann, 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  year.  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  were  of  opinion  that  the  brain 
continued  to  grow  until  the  fortieth  year. 
From  a series  of  observations,  however,  “it 
appears  that  in  general  the  weight  of  the  brain 
increases  rapidly  up  to  the  seventh  year,  then 
more  slowly  to  between  sixteen  and  twenty, 
and  then  more  slowly  to  between  thirty-one  and 
forty,  at  which  time  it  reaches  its  maximum 
point.  Beyond  that  period  there  appears  a 
slow,  but  progressive,  diminution  in  weight  of 
about  I oz.  during  each  subsequent  decennial 
period.” — (Quain’s  Anatomy.)  The  only  ani- 
mals that  possess  absolutely  a larger  brain  than 
man  are  the  elephant  and  whale.  In  the  for- 
mei',  it  is  said  to  weigh  between  8 and  10  lbs., 
and  in  the  latter  it  was  found,  in  a specimen 
75  feet  long,  to  weigh  upwards  of  5 lbs.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  as  compared  to  the  weight  of 
his  body,  the  brain  of  man  is  heavier  than  that 
of  the  lower  animals  ; but  there  are  some 
slight  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of 
certain  species  of  small  birds  and  in  the  smaller 
apes.  The  proportionate  weight  of  the  human 
brain  to  the  body  is  greatest  at  birth,  being 
about  I to  5-85  in  the  male,  and  I to  6 5 in  the 
female.  At  the  tenth  year,  it  is  about  I to  14  ; 
at  the  twentieth,  about  1 to  30  ; and  after  that 
age  it  avei’ages  about  1 to  36-5,  with  a trifling 
decrease  in  advanced  life.  In  general,  the  size 
of  the  brain  bears  a certain  relation  to  the 
mental  powers  of  the  individual,  and  a certain 
amount  of  it  is  always  necessary  to  sound  men- 
tal action.  The  brain  is  divided  by  anatomists 
into  the  cerebrum,  or  brain  proper  ; the  cere- 
bellum, or  little  brain  ; the  pons  Varolii,  and 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cerebrum  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium,  or  skull,  and  is  by  much  the 
largest  portion  of  the  brain,  averaging,  in  the 
male,  nearly  44,  and  in  the  female,  about  38| 
oz.  The  cerebellum  occupies  the  lower  and 
back  part  of  the  cranium,  and  is  next  in  size 
to  the  cerebrum,  weighing,  in  the  male,  about 
5^,  and  in  the  female,  about  4|  oz.  The  pons 
Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata  occupy  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  together  average  about  1 oz. 
in  weight,  being  rather  larger  in  the  female 
than  in  the  male.  The  former  occupies  a cen- 
tral position  on  the  under  surface  of  the  brain, 
and  is  connected  with  the  cerebrum  by  two 
cords  or  peduncles,  termed  o'ura  cerebri,  with 
the  cerebellum  with  two  similar  cords,  termed 
crura  cerebelli,  and  is  also  in  contact  with  the 
medulla  oblongata.  This  last  is  that  portion  of 
the  encephalon  which  connects  it  Avith  the 
spinal  cord.  It  is  of  a pyramidal  form,  having 
its  broad  extremity  turned  upAvards,  and  con- 
nected Avith  the  pons  Varolii,  Avhile  its  under 
portion  is  united  Avith  the  spinal  cord.  The 
brain  is  covered  by  three  membranes,  tAvo  of 
Avhich,  the  outer  and  inner,  are  termed  matres, 
from  the  old  notion  that  they  gave  rise  to  the 
other  membranes  of  the  body.  The  outermost 
of  these  membranes,  from  being  of  a firmer 
texture  than  the  others,  is  termed  the  dura 
mater,  and  encloses  the  brain  Avith  its  append- 
ages, lining  also  the  whole  internal  surface  of 
the  cranium.  Its  outer  surface,  Avhich  adheres 
to  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  as  the  periosteum 
does  to  the  other  bones,  appears  to  be  rather 
rough  and  irregular  ; but  the  inner  surface  ii 
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smooth  and  shining,  and  is  lubricated  by  a fluid 
which  is  secreted  by  it.  This  membrane  is  the 
densest  and  strongest  of  the  whole  body,  its 
component  fibres  interlacing  each  other  in  all 
directions.  It  sends  off  several  folds  or  pro- 
cesses, which  descend  between  certain  portions 
of  the  brain.  The  principal  of  these  is  the 
superior  longitudinal  process,  or  falx  cerebri, 
as  it  is  termed,  from  its  supposed  resemblance 
to  a sickle  or  scythe,  which  extends  from  the 
fore  to  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  and  descend- 
ing into  the  substance  of  the  brain,  divides  it 
into  two  portions,  called  the  right  and  left 
hemispheres.  Where  it  terminates  behind, 
there  is  a large  lateral  expansion  of  the  same 
membrane,  extending  across  the  back  part  of 
tlie  skull,  and  separating  the  cerebrum  from 
the  cerebellum  : it  is  called  the  tentorium  cere- 
belli.  From  the  middle  of  the  tentorium 
another  membranous  expansion  takes  its  rise, 
and  descending  downwards  between  the  lobes 
of  the  cerebellum,  terminates  at  the  edge  of 
the  foramen  magnum,  or  great  occipital  hole. 
It  is  termed  the  falx  cerebelli.  The  second,  or 
middle,  of  the  three  membranes,  is  an  ex- 
tremely thin  and  delicate  substance,  and  from 
its  fancied  resemblance  to  a spider’s  web,  it  re- 
ceives the  name  of  arachnoid.  It  is  transpa- 
rent and  colourless,  and  is  spread  uniformly 
over  the  surface  of  the  brain.  The  third  in- 
vesting membrane,  the  pia  mater,  is  also  very 
delicate  and  tender,  but  differs  from  the  arach- 
noid in  its  abounding  in  blood-vessels,  whereas 
no  blood-vessels  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
the  latter.  The  blood-vessels  with  which  every 
part  of  this  delicate  membrane  is  covered  are 
the  nutrient  arteries  of  the  brain.  They  sub- 
divide and  ramify  to  an  extreme  degree  upon 
the  surface  of  this  membrane,  so  that  the  blood 
may  enter  the  substance  of  the  brain  only  in 
very  minute  quantities.  As  the  pia  mater  con- 
tains and  supports  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the 
brain,  it  is  not  only,  like  the  others,  spread 
over  its  entire  surface,  but  it  also  penetrates 
between  all  its  convolutions,  and  lines  every 
cavity  which  it  conUuns.  The  nervous  matter 
of  the  brain  is  composed  of  two  distinct  sub- 
stances, differing  from  each  other  both  in 
colour  and  consistence.  One  of  these  is  the 
(/ray  or  cineritious  substance,  termed  also, 
where  it  forms  the  outer  covering,  as  in  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, from  its  surrounding  the  inner  part 
like  the  bark  of  a tree.  The  cineritious  sub- 
stance is  of  a softer  consistence  than  the  other, 
and  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  blood-ves- 
sels, connected  and  sustained  by  exceedingly 
line  cellular  membrane.  It  forms  an  outer 
covering  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  cerebrum 
of  generally  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  The  white  or  medullary  substance, 
which  constitutes  the  internal  portion  of  the 
cei'ebrum  and  cerebellum,  is  of  firmer  consis- 
tence, and  is  comi)osed  of  microscopic  fibres 
arranged  into  laminaj  and  hundle.s,  between 
which  intervening  vessels  ramify.  In  tlie 
cerebrum  these  fibres  run,  in  general,  in  sucli 
a direction  as  to  converge  towards  the  base  of 
the  brain.  The  cerebrum  is  of  an  ovoid  shai)e, 
but  irregularly  flattened  on  its  under  side.  It 
is  divided  into  two  lateral  halves,  termed  hemi- 
s/dieres,  sei)arated  from  each  other  through  a 
great  i)ortion  of  their  extent  by  the  great  longi- 
tudinal fissure,  into  whicli  is  inserted  the  falx 
c-oi'jbri.  This  fissure,  both  before  and  behiud, 
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passes  quite  through  to  the  base  of  the  cere- 
brum ; but  in  the  middle  it  is  interrupted  by  a 
transverse  portion  of  white  substance  termed 
the  corpus  callosum,  which  connects  together 
the  two  hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is 
subdivided  into  an  anterior,  middle,  and  pos- 
terior lobe,  but  it  is  only  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  brain  that  these  lobes  are  properly 
marked  off.  The  anterior  and  middle  lobes  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  a deep  fissure, 
named  the  fissura  sylvia,  which  extends  ob- 
liquely backwards  to  a considerable  depth. 
The  middle  and  posterior  lobes  are  not  so  dis- 
tinctly marked  off ; but  anatomists  regard  as 
the  posterior  lobe  that  portion  of  the  cerebrum 
which  lies  over  the  cerebellum.  The  surface 
of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  not  plain  and 
uniform,  but  presents  numerous  tortuous  emi- 
nences, named  convolutions  or  (/yri,  which  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  deep  grooves  or 
furrows,  termed  sulci.  These  are  generally 
about  an  inch  in  depth,  but  they  vary  consider- 
ably in  different  brains,  and  even  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  brain  ; and,  indeed,  those  of 
one  side  frequently  differ  from  those  of  the 
other.  The  convolutions  are  more  marked  as 
the  brain  is  better  developed,  and  are  more 
numerous  and  manifest  in  man  than  in  the 
lower  animals.  As  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  brain  is  continuous  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  hemispheres,  in  the  fissures  as  well  as 
upon  the  convolutions,  it  follows  that  the 
greater  the  number  and  depth  of  these,  the 
greater  is  the  superficial  extent  of  the  gray 
matter  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  seat 
of  all  the  nervous  manifestations,  as  sensation, 
volition,  &c.  On  slicing  away  the  substance  of 
the  hemispheres  to  a level  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum, it  will  be  seen  to  be  formed  by  the  con- 
verging fibres  of  the  two  hemispheres,  whence 
it  has  been  termed  the  commissura  magna,  or 
the  great  commissure  of  the  brain.  Under  the 
corpus  callosum  are  the  two  great  cavities 
termed  the  lateral  ventricles,  distinguished  into 
right  and  left.  They  are  very  irregular  in 
shape,  and  are  descidbed  as  each  consisting  of 
a body  and  three  horns,  or  cornua, — the  an- 
terior, posterior,  and  middle.  They  are  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  septum  lucidum, 
which  descends  from  the  lower  surface  of  the 
corpus  callosum,  and  consists  of  two  laminaj, 
between  which  is  the  very  small  cavity  of  the 
sefjtum  lucidum.  It  rests  upon  the  fornix,  a 
triangular  medullary  body,  having  its  apex 
directed  forwards  and  its  base  backwards. 
Posteriorly  it  is  connected  with  the  corpus  cal- 
losum, and  it  divides  laterally  into  a posterior 
cornu  on  each  side,  which  terminates  in,  or 
rather  is  continuous  with,  the  tcenia  hippo- 
campi, and  the  hippocampus  major  and  minor. 
The  sides  of  the  fornix  slightly  overlap  the 
optic  thalami,  while  its  inferior  surface  covers 
the  third  ventricle,  from  which  it  is  partly 
separated  by  the  velum  interpositum.  Tlie 
tliird  ventricle  is  a small  narrow  cavity  lying 
between  the  optic  thalami.  These  last  are  two 
large  firm  oblong  bodies  nearly  an  inch  and  a 
half  long  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  and 
deep.  Anteriorly  the  optic  thalami  are  con- 
tinuous with  the  corpora  striata,  and  jiosteri- 
orly  they  are  connected  by  small  peduncles 
with  the  Pineal  gland,  and  with  the  nates. 
The  corpora  striata  are  two  gray  pear-shaped 
bodies,  but  internally  they  are  .streaked  with 
white  mutter, — whence  their  uame.  la  front 
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they  are  obtuse,  and  appi'oach  each  other;  but 
they  separate  and  narrow  as  they  proceed 
backwards.  The  Pineal  gland  is  a small  por- 
tion of  gray  matter  about  the  size  of  a small 
pea.  It  was  supposed  by  Descartes  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  soul.  The  corpora  quadrigemina 
are  four  small  white  round  bodies  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  of  which  the  ante- 
rior and  superior  pair  are  called  the  nares,  the 
posterior  and  inferior  being  named  the  testes. 
The  anterior  commissure  is  a medullary  band 
uniting  the  corpora  striata  ; the  middle  com- 
missure is  composed  of  gray  matter,  and  con- 
nects togetlier  the  two  optic  thalami,  as  does 
also  posteriorly  the  posterior  commissure, 
which  is  a rounded  white  cord.  The  crura 
cerebri  are  two  short,  thick,  rounded  cords  con- 
necting the  optic  thalami  with  the  pons  Varo- 
lii.  They  are  composed  principally  of  medul- 
lary matter,  but  in  their  interior  is  a semilunar 
mass  of  dark  gray  matter.  The  cerebellum,  or 
little  brain,  consists  of  a body  and  three  pairs 
of  crura  or  peduncles,  by  which  it  is  connected 
with  the  rest  of  the  encephalon  ; and  it  is  not 
covered  with  convolutions  like  the  cerebrum, 
but  appears  to  be  formed  of  a number  of  la- 
mellae, or  plates,  with  sulci  between  them. 
When  cut  across,  the  gray  and  white  matter 
are  seen  to  be  arranged  somewhat  in  the  form 
of  a tree,  the  white  substance  forming  the 
stalks,  and  the  gray  the  leaves  ; and  hence 
it  has  been  termed  arbor  vitce.  The  two 
peduncles  of  the  cerebellum  connect  it  with 
the  testes  of  the  cerebrum,  and  are  known  as 
the  processus  e cerebello  ad  testes  ; the  inferior 
peduncles — processus  e cerebello  admedullam — 
pass  downwards  to  the  back  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  correspond  with  the  restiform 
bodies  ; the  middle  two  are  the  crura  cerebelli, 
which  pass  from  the  middle  of  the  cerebellum, 
round  the  outer  side  of  the  crura  cerebri,  and 
meet  in  front  in  the  pons  Varolii,  constituting 
its  transverse  fibres.  The  space  between  the 
cerebellum  behind  and  the  medulla  oblongata 
in  front  is  named  the  fourth  ventricle  of  the 
brain,  or  the  ventricle  of  the  cerebellum.  The 
pons  Varolii,  or  annular  protuberance,  is  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  brain,  and 
occupies  a central  position  on  its  under  sur- 
face, above  and  in  front  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, with  which  it  is  continuous.  It  consists 
of  transverse  and  longitudinal  white  fibres, 
interspersed  with  a quantity  of  diffused  gray 
matter.  The  transverse  fibres,  with  few  excep- 
tions, communicate  with  the  cerebellum  by 
means  of  the  middle  crura  ; while  the  longitu- 
dinal fibres  are  those  which  ascend  from  the 
medulla  oblongata  into  the  crura  cerebri.  The 
medulla  oblongata  is  that  part  of  the  encepha- 
lon which  is  immediately  connected  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  has  an  incli- 
nation obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  to- 
wards the  foramen  magnum.  It  is  pyramidal 
in  form,  tapering  towards  its  connexion  with 
the  spinal  cord.  It  is  marked  longitudinally 
by  an  anterior  and  posterior  fissure,  which  are 
continuous  with  those  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
by  which  it  is  partially  divided,  like  the  cord, 
into  two  lateral  and  symmetrical  halves.  On 
the  upper  part,  however,  a new  ari’angement 
takes  place ; for,  on  each  side  of  the  median 
line,  the  lateral  fissures  disappear,  and  the  sur- 
face of  each  half  of  the  medulla  presents  four 
eminences  or  columns,  which,  commencing  at 
the  anterior  fissure,  and  proceeding  backwards 
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each  way  to  the  posterior  fissure,  are  met  Avith 
in  the  following  order, — the  anterior  pyramids 
the  olivary  bodies,  the  restiform  bodies,  and 
the  posterior  pyramids.  From  the  under-pai1 
of  the  brain  issue  a number  of  nerves,  known 
as  the  cranial,  and  pass  through  foramina  in 
the  base  of  the  skull.  They  are  usually  reck- 
oned as  forming  nine  pairs.  {See  Nerves.) 
The  following  is  the  proportions  of  the  different 
substances  that  compose  the  gray  and  white 
matter  of  the  brain 
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On  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  its  several 
parts,  some  notice  will  be  taken  in  treating  of 
the  subject  Phrenology  {which  see.)  In  com- 
paring the  brain  of  man  with  that  of  the  other 
mammalia,  the  most  obvious  distinction  is  its 
much  greater  size  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body.  In  the  dog  the  brain  bears  an  aver- 
age proportion  to  the  body  of  about  1 to  120  ; in 
the  horse,  1 to  450 ; in  the  sheep,  1 to  750 ; and 
in  the  ox,  1 to  800.  The  convolutions,  too, 
which  are  so  marked  on  the  human  brain,  are 
few,  or  altogether  wanting,  on  the  brains  of 
animals.  In  particular,  in  animals,  the  medul- 
lary matter  of  the  brain  predominates  in  every 
part,  Avhile  the  cineritious  is  deficient.  The 
nerves  of  sense,  too,  in  animals  are  usually 
much  more  largely  developed  than  in  man.  In 
man  the  olfactory  nerve  is  not  one-fourth  of 
the  size  of  that  of  the  horse,  though  the  brain 
is  so  much  larger.  In  the  smaller  quadrupeds 
the  comparative  size  of  the  biain  approaches 
nearer  to  that  of  the  human,  being  in  the  mouse 
about  a forty-third  part  of  the  weight  of  the 
animal ; but  it  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
-medullary  matter.  In  birds,  the  brain  is  in 
general  a much  less  complex  organ  than  in 
mammals,  presenting  no  convolutions  on  its 
surface,  and  having  only  a very  small  quantity 
of  cineritious  matter.  Though  its  bulk  is  in 
general  proportionally  much  smaller  than  the 
human  brain,  yet  in  some  of  the  smaller  birds, 
as  the  chaffinch  and  the  redbreast,  it  approaches 
that  of  the  latter.  In  fishes  the  brain  is  yet 
more  diminished  ; in  the  chub  being  only  1 to 
842,  and  in  the  lamprey  1 to  1425.  It  consists 
merely  of  two  pairs  of  ganglia  and  a single  one. 
The  two  anterior  ganglia  or  lobes  are  the  olfac- 
tory lobes,  immediately  behind  which  are  two 
others,  generally  of  larger  size,  called  the  optic 
lobes  ; while  behind  these  is  a single  ganglion, 
or  lobe,  situated  in  the  median  line,  and  termed 
the  cerebellum. — Ref.  Quain’s  Anatomy ; Car- 
penter’s Human  and  Comparative  Physiology  ; 
Solly  On  the  Brain  ; Todd  On  the  Brain  and 
Nerves  ; Iluschke,  Schaedel,  Him,  und  Seele 
des  Menschen,  und  der  Thiere,  nach  Alter, 
Geschlecht  und  Race,  Jena,  1854. 

Brain  Stone,  {Meandrina  cerebri  for  mis,) 
a kind  of  coral  which  is  convoluted  in  a man- 
ner that  greatly  resembles  the  human  brain. 
It  is  only  found  in  the  hot  seas. 

Braize,  an  acanthopterygian  fish,  {Pagrus 
vulgaris,)  very  common  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  very  scarce  on  our  coasts.  It  is  called  tho 
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Pandora  and  Becker ; and  when  our  fishermen 
catch  it,  they  call  it  King  of  the  Sea  Bream, 
because  it  somewhat  resembles  that  fish,  but  is 
much  handsomer. 

Brajibling,  bramb'-Unff,  {Fringilla  mont- 
ium,)  also  called  Mountain-finch.  This  bird 
is  rather  larger  than  the  chaffinch.  The  tail 
is  forked,  and  its  prevailing  colour  black, white, 
and  yellow. 

Branciiellion,  branJc-el'-U-on,  an  annulate 
animal,  belonging  to  the  leeches.  It  is  small, 
flat,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  parasitic  on 
the  torpedo. 

Branchi^.  (See  Gtills.) 

Branchiopoda,  brdn-lci-op'-o-da,  (G-r.  bran- 
chia,  gills,  pous,  afoot,)  an  order  of  small  Crus- 
tacea, belonging  to  the  division  Entomostraca, 
which  usually  abound  in  still  fresh  waters. 
These  animals  have  their  mouths  furnished 
with  jaws  fitted  to  masticate  their  food ; and 
their  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiarity 
which  they  possess  in  having  the  brancMa,  or 
gills,  which  are  numerous,  attached  to  the  feet. 
They  swim  freely,  but  their  feet  are  not  gen- 
erally adapted  for  locomotion.  The  antennse, 
in  some  raises,  serve  as  organs  of  motion. 
While  swimming  they  keep  their  feet  constantly 
moving,  and  thus  prevent  the  water  from  be- 
coming stagnant. 

Bream,  breem,  (Er.  breme,)  (Abramis Brama,) 
a fish  of  the  Carp  family,  found  in  deep  and  still 
parts  of  rivers.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  body,  this  fish  is  extremely  deep  and  thin. 
In  length  it  is  about  two  feet.  Its  flesh  is  not 
in  very  high  repute. 

Bream,  Sea,  (Pagellus  centrodontus,)  a fish 
of  the  family  Sparidm,  and  order  Aconth- 
pterygia.  The  flesh  is  not  much  valued  for  the 
table  ; but  the  fish  is  a favourite  among  anglers, 
because  it  bites  boldly  and  gives  good  sport. 
The  teeth  are  very  strong.  When  young  it  is 
called  the  Chad  ; and  on  some  of  our  coasts  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Gilt-head. 

Breast,  brest,  (Sax.  breost,)  in  Anat.,  is  a 
terra  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  thorax.  In  a more  restricted  sense  it  is 
applied  to  the  two  globular  fleshy  protuberances 
adhering  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  regions  of 
the  thorax  of  females,  and  containing  the 
mammary  or  lacteal  glands.  On  the  middle  of 
each  breast  is  a projecting  portion  termed  the 
papilla  or  nii)ple,  in  which  the  excretory  ducts 
of  the  glands  terminate,  and  around  which  is  a 
coloured  orb  or  disc  called  the  aureola.  The  use 
of  the  breasts  is  to  secrete  milk  for  the  nourish- 
inentof  newly-born  infants.  They  .are  composed 
of  common  integuments  and  adipose  tissue,  in 
which  are  lodged  numerous  ducts  radiating 
from  the  nipple,  and  afterwards  dividing  and 
subdividing  into  branches  and  twigs  until  they 
terminate  in  very  minute  vessels.  The  en- 
largement of  the  breasts  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
womanhood.  Their  fullest  development  com- 
mences in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy,  and 
they  continue  to  increase  in  size  until  about 
the  time  of  delivery,  when  they  are  filled  with 
the  lacteal  fluid,  which  passes  readily  on  suc- 
tion into  the  mouth  of  the  child. 

Breeding,  brede'-ing,  (Sax.  bredan,  breedan, 
to  breed,)  is  the  method  of  multiplying  and 
improving  the  (luality  of  domestic  animals 
rapidly.  Great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
subject  of  breeding  since  the  commencement 
of  the  ]>resent  century,  one  notable  result 
being  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the 
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weight  of  mutton  produced  has  nearly  been 
doubled  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep. 
If  a proper  supply  of  food  is  furnished,  any 
breed  of  animals  will  perpetuate  itself ; the 
various  breeds  of  wild  animals  are  instances 
of  this  fact.  But  when  assiduous  attention  is 
paid  to  the  breeding  of  domestic  animals, 
varieties  are  produced  which  are  more  useful 
and  profitable  than  the  wild  breeds,  on  account 
of  p.articular  properties  which  they  possess. 
The  first  point  of  importance  in  breeding  is 
the  selection  of  the  animals  with  which  to 
propagate  a useful  race.  These  should  alw.ays 
be  the  finest  animals  possible  ; and  great  im- 
provements in  the  stock  existing  on  a farm  are 
often  produced  by  the  introduction  of  males  of 
a superior  quality.  In  breeding,  the  purposes 
for  which  an  animal  is  reared  must  always  be 
taken  into  account.  The  breeding  of  horses 
has  occupied  attention  much  longer  than  that 
of  oxen  and  sheep.  One  class  of  horses  is  bred 
for  speed,  another  for  conveying  rapidly  be- 
tween different  places,  another  for  mere  labour, 
or  to  assist  human  strength.  By  attention  to 
the  breeding,  great  excellence  has  been  arrived 
at  in  each  of  these  varieties.  Strength  and 
speed,  in  their  extremes,  are  never  present  in 
the  same  animal ; but  a combination  of  the 
two  is  most  useful.  (See  Horse.)  The  pro- 
perties desired  in  sheep  and  oxen  are  very 
different  from  those  required  in  horses.  The 
fleeces  and  hides  of  the  former  are  used  as  raw 
materials  for  manufacture,  and  their  flesh  as 
food.  The  breeder  of  oxen  and  sheep  some- 
times has  the  perpetuation  of  good  qualities  iu 
view,  and  sometimes  the  production  of  the 
largest  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  possible. 
Since  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  breeding 
of  these  animals,  they  have  been  sent  to  mar- 
ket at  a much  earlier  age.  Sheep  and  oxen 
which  have  been  thus  improved  are  both  dis- 
tinguished by  small  heads,  small  bones,  short 
legs,  and  fine  skin.  Wild  anim.als  have  pre- 
cisely opposite  qualities.  In  breeding  any 
domestic  animal  a near  relationship  should 
always  be  avoided.  The  princip.al  points  to  be 
observed  in  breeding  are  as  follows  : — The  kind 
of  animal  from  which  the  breed  is  desired 
should  have  distinguishing  points,  which  ought 
always  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  most  perfect 
forms  should  be  selected,  and  all  defects  should 
be  corrected  with  patience  and  perseverance. 
Sudden  crosses  should  always  be  avoided,  and, 
if  possible,  two  or  more  families  of  tlie  same 
kind  should  be  bred  distinct,  only  occasionally 
crossing  them  together.  The  more  improved 
a breed  becomes  by  this  means,  the  more 
didicult  becomes  the  selection  of  the  animals 
by  which  to  continue  it,  and  very  often,  on 
account  of  this  difficulty,  a highiy-improved 
breed  will  degenerate.  (See  Oxen,  Sheep.) 

Breeze-Fly.  (S'ee  Bot-Fly. ) 

Brent-Goose.  (See  Goose  ) 

Breves,  breevs,  a group  of  oirds  belonging 
to  the  ant  thrushes.  They  are  divided  into 
two  groups,  the  breves  and  the  pittas  ; the 
former  inhabiting  India  and  Australia,  while 
the  latter  are  found  in  America. 

Brevipennes,  brev'-i-pen-nes,  (Lat.,  short- 
winged,) a term  applied  to  several  birds  of 
Cuvier’s  order  of  (Jrallatorcs.  Their  wings 
are  too  short  to  enable  them  to  lly,  but  are 
useful  as  an  assistance  in  running.  Tlufir 
bodie.s  are  massive,  and  the  muscli'S  of  the 
thighs  and  limbs  are  enoruiou.sly  thick,  and 
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they  are  generally  able  to  run  with  great 
rapidity.  The  ostrich,  emu,  and  cassowaiy 
belong  to  the  Brevipennes ; and  the  gigantic 
Dinornis,  and  other  fossil  birds,  belonged  to 
the  same  class.  All  the  Brevipennes  shun  the 
presence  of  man,  and  generally  inhabit  desolate 
and  solitary  localities.  Many  of  them,  such 
as  the  emu  and  cassowary,  are  becoming  very 
rare.  The  extinct  Dodo  belonged  to  the  same 
order. 

Brill,  6n7,  {Pleuronectes  rhombus,)  a fish 
resembling  the  turbot  in  shape,  but  inferior  to 
it  both  as  regards  size  and  quality.  The  Lon- 
don market  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  south- 
ern coast  of  England,  where  the  brill  is  very 
plentiful. 

Brine  Shrimp,  {Artemis  salina,)  a small 
Crustacea  belonging  to  the  Entomostraca.  It 
lives  in  the  strongest  brine  ; and  is  so  plentiful 
in  the  salt  pans  of  Lymington,  that  it  tinges 
the  liquid  of  a pink  colour.  The  workmen 
think  that  its  presence  is  beneficial  to  the 
crystallisation  of  salt ; and  if  one  of  the  pans 
happens  to  be  without  the  brine  shrimp,  a few 
are  immediately  transferred  from  another  pan. 
It  is  a pretty  little  thing,  with  a long  and 
slender  tail,  and  is  very  active. 

Brittle  Star.  {See  Star-Fishes.) 

Bronchi,  bron'-hi,  (Grr.  bronchos,  the  wind- 
pipe,) in  Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  which 
proceed  to  the  lungs.  The  trachea  divides 
into  the  two  bronchi  opposite  the  third  dorsal 
vertebra.  The  right  bronchus  is  larger  than 
the  left,  and  is  shorter,  reaching  the  lung  on 
a line  with  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra.  The 
left  bronchus  passes  under  the  arch  of  the 
aorta.  The  structure  of  the  bronchi  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  trachea,  being  round  and  carti- 
laginous in  front,  and  flat,  with  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  behind.  On  entering  the  sub- 
stance of  a lung,  the  bronchi  divide  and  sub- 
divide into  numerous  branches,  till  they  termi- 
nate in  very  minute  air-cells. 

Bruang,  ftreio'-ang.  (/See  Bear.) 

Brush  Turkey,  {Tallepalla  Lathami.) — This 
bird,  called  also  the  Wattled  Talegalla,  in- 
habits New  South  Wales,  from  Cape  Horn  to 
Moreton  Bay.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a com- 
mon turkey  three  parts  grown.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  surface  is  of  a blackish-brown,  the 
feathers  of  the  chest  edged  with  silvery  gray. 
The  skin  of  the  head  and  neck  is  of  a deep  red, 
and  the  neck  is  ornamented  with  a bright 
yellcw  wattle.  The  most  curious  circumstance 
connected  with  the  brush-turkey  is,  that  it 
does  not,  like  other  birds,  hatch  its  eg§:s  by 
sitting  on  them,  but  collects  together  an  im- 
mense heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  as  a 
depository  for  its  eggs,  and  trusts  to  the  heat 
evolved  during  the  process  of  decomposition 
for  the  development  of  its  young.  This  heap 
is  gradually  collected  by  the  bird  for  several 
weeks  previous  to  the  period  of  laying,  and  is 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  contain  two  or  three 
cartloads.  Says  Mr  Gould: — “The  mode  in 
which  the  materials  composing  these  mounds 
are  accumulated  issingular : the  bird  never  uses 
Is  beak,  but,  grasping  a quantity  in  its  foot, 
Inrows  it  backwards  to  one  common  centre, 
thus  clearing  the  surface  of  the  ground  com- 
pletely for  a considerable  distance  round.  The 
heap  being  accumulated,  and  time  allowed  for 
a sufficient  heat  to  be  engendered,  the  eggs 
are  deposited,  not  side  by  side,  as  is  ordinarily 
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the  case,  but  planted  at  the  distance  of  nine  or 
twelve  inches  from  each  other,  and  buried  at 
nearly  an  arm’s  depth,  perfectly  upright,  with 
the  large  end  upwards.  They  are  covered  up 
as  they  are  laid,  and  allowed  to  remain  till 
hatched.  I have  been  credibly  informed,  both 
by  natives  and  settlers  living  near  their  haunts, 
that  it  is  not  unusual  to  obtain  nearly  a bushel 
of  eggs  at  one  time  from  a single  heap  ; and 
as  they  are  delicious  eating,  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after.” 

Brute,  brute,  (Lat.  brutus,)  a term  applied 
to  those  animals  which  act  by  instinct  only,  in 
order  to  distinguish  them  from  men,  who  act 
by  reason.  It  is  synonymous  with  the  word 
“beast.” 

Buansuah,  boo-an' -swah,  native  name  for 
the  wild  dog  of  India,  {Cuon  primcevus.)  It 
is  partly  gregarious,  and  runs  in  packs,  hunt- 
ing down  its  prey  in  fair  chase.  It  can  be 
tamed,  and  is  very  useful  in  boar-hunting,  its 
short,  snappish,  repeated  bite  being  more  in- 
jurious to  the  boar  than  the  lengthened  hold 
of  ordinary  dogs. 

Bubalus,  bew'-bal-us,  a genus  of  Bovidas, 
in  which  the  horns  are  depressed  and  angular 
at  the  base,  and  the  forehead  convex.  The 
true  buffaloes  belong  to  this  genus. 

Bubble  Shells.  {See  Bulla.) 

Bubo,  bew'-bo,  a genus  of  eared  owls,  in 
which  the  facial  disc  is  imperfect  above. 

Buccinator,  buTc-si-nai'-tor,  (Lat.  buccina, 
a trumpet,)  in  Anat.,  is  a muscle  of  the  cheek, 
so  called  from  being  brought  much  into  play 
by  trumpeters. 

Buccinum.  {See  Whelk.)  . 

Bucephalus.  {See  Boomslange.) 

Buceros.  {See  Hornbill.) 

Buck,  buJc,  (Sax.  bucca,)  the  male  of  the 
fallow  deer.  A buck  is  called  a fawn  in  his 
first  year ; a pricket  in  his  second  ; a sorel  in 
his  third  ; a sore  in  his  fourth  ; a buck  of  the 
first  head  in  his  fifth  ; and  a great  buck  in  his 
sixth.  The  female  of  the  buck  is  termed  a doe. 
The  term  buck  is  also  applied  to  the  male 
of  the  goat,  sheep,  rabbit,  and  hare.  The 
male  of  the  red  deer  is  termed  a stag,  or  hart, 
and  never  called  a buck.  Many  of  the  South 
African  antelopes  are  properly  wild  bucks,  such 
as  the  water  buck,  the  blue  buck,  &c.  {See 
Deer,  Stag.) 

Buckhound,  buTc'-hound,  a kind  of  dog 
formerly  very  common  in  England,  but  com- 
paratively rare  now.  It  was  used  exclusively 
for  buck-hunting,  and  closely  resembles  the 
staghound,  {which  see.)  Many  varieties  of 
hounds,  beside  the  buck-hound,  are  now  used 
for  deer-hunting. 

Buffalo,  buf'-fa-lo,  (Ital.  and  Span.,  bufalo,) 
{Bubalus  buffelus.) — This  animal  differs  from 
the  bison  in  having  no  hump  on  the  back,  and 
only  a small  dewlap  on  the  breast.  Besides 
this  it  carries  no  shock  of  hair  about  its  neck 
and  shoulders.  They  generally  live  in  flocks 
of  about  a hundred,  and  affect  marshy  regions, 
both  on  account  of  the  coarse  but  luxuidant 
vegetation  there  to  be  found,  as  well  as  the 
opportunity  for  a “mud”  bath,  of  which  the 
buffalo  is  remarkably  fond.  The  way  he  in- 
dulges this  ugly  predilection  is  singular ; 
throwing  himself  flat  upon  his  side  in  the  mire, 
he  shuffles  round  and  round,  the  soil  yielding 
to  his  immense  weight  the  exudation  of  any 
moisture  it  may  contain,  till  he  manufactures 
for  himself  a delicious  basin  of  mortar  cover- 
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ing  him  to  his  very  eyes.  When  he  emerges 
and  has  basked  a while  in  the  sun,  he  looks 
like  some  nideous  slack-baked  clay  image. 
This  manoeuvre,  however,  is  not  without  pur- 
pose. Among  the  rank  vegetation,  and  in  the 
air,  swarm  millions  of  stinging  flies,  and  until 
the  buffalo’s  mud  coat  peels  off  through  long 
wear,  he  is  as  impregnable  to  their  attacks  as 
the  clay  image  he  represents.  The  buffalo  is 
one  among  the  very  few  animals  who  manifest 
no  fear  at  the  approach  of  the  tiger  ; indeed, 
sportsmen  concur  that  unless  a tiger  be  full- 
grown  and  in  possession  of  all  his  strength,  he 
will  not  venture  to  attack  the  bull  buffalo. 
Should  the  tiger,  made  desperate  by  hunger, 
attack  a herd  of  buffaloes,  his  fate  is  certain. 
The  whole  herd  will  band  against  the  common 
foe,  and,  assailing  him  with  hoofs  and  horns, 
rend  his  sti'iped  hide  to  gory  ribands,  and 
trample  him  maimed  and  crushed  into  the 
mire.  (See  Bubalus.) 

Buffalo,  Cape,  (Bubalus  Coffer.) — This 
fierce  and  powerful  animal  inhabits  Southern 
Africa,  and  haunts  wet  and  marshy  places. 
It  is  given  to  hiding  in  the  thick  underwood, 
and  leaping  suddenly  upon  the  traveller  as  he 
passes  by.  Sportsmen  stand  in  wholesome 
awe  of  this  animal,  whose  thick  heavy  horns 
meet  at  their  base,  and  defend  the  brain  even 
from  a rifle  bullet.  The  KaflBrs  would  as  soon 
encounter  a lion  as  a buffalo.  The  flesh  is 
barely  eatable,  but  the  thick  hide  is  used  for 
many  purposes,  especially  in  making  braces 
and  other  straps,  where  great  strength  and 
toughness  are  required. 

Bofo,  bew'-fo,  a genus  of  leaping  batra- 
chians,  containing  the  true  toads.  In  this 
genus  the  sacral  vertebrae  are  very  wide,  the 
parotid  glands  large,  and  the  toes  webbed. 

Bug,  bug,  (probably  Welsh  bwg.)  — This 
tiresome  insect  is  too  well  known  to  need  a 
devotion  of  space  to  its  description.  It  is 
commonly  asserted,  though  with  what  degree 
of  truth  it  is  hard  to  say,  that  before  the  year 
1670  the  insect  in  question  was  unknown  in 
England,  and  that  it  was  imported  from 
America  with  the  timber  that  country  furnished 
for  the  rebuilding  of  London  after  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  great  fire.  Its  blood-sucking  pro- 
pensities, and  the  disgusting  smell  it  emits 
when  excited,  are  in  these  days  no  wonder 
jimongst  us.  The  female  bug  deposits  her 
eggs  at  the  beginning  of  summer ; they  are 
small,  white,  and  of  an  oval  shape,  each  being 
fixed  to  a hair-like  glutinous  stalk,  ready  to 
adhere  to  anything  it  touches. 

Bugong,  bew-gong',  a butterfly  belonging 
to  the  Ileliconidm,  (Euplea  hamata.)  It  is 
a native  of  Australia,  where  it  is  popularly 
called  a moth.  It  affords  food  to  thousands  of 
the  aborigines,  collecting  in  vast  numbers  on 
the  granitic  Bugong  mountains,  and  there 
being  killed  by  smoke  and  fire.  When  dead, 
they  are  thrown  on  a flat  spot  previously  heated 
by  fire,  and  when  scorched,  are  winnowed,  so 
as  to  lose  the  wings  and  down.  They  are  tlien 
pounded  into  cake-like  masses,  some  of  which 
arc  eaten  fresh,  while  others  are  smoked.  So 
plentiful  is  the  supply  of  bugong,  that  the 
natives  become  quite  fat  during  the  moth 
season. 

Bulbuls,  bool'-bools,  a group  of  Oriental 
birds  allied  to  the  Orioles.  They  have  very  sweet 
voices,  and  are  sometimes  called  the  Oriental 
nightingales. 
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Bulimus,  bew-Ue'-mus,  a genus  of  ga-stejo- 
podous  molluscs,  containing  more  than  six 
hundred  species.  They  much  resemble  the 
common  snails,  but  can  be  distinguished  by 
their  greater  comparative  length,  the  oval 
shape  of  the  aperture,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
lip.  Some  of  them  are  very  large. 

Bull,  (Du.  bulle,)  in  Zooh,  the  male  of  the 
Bos  or  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds,  of  which 
the  cow  is  the  female. 

Bulla,  a genus  of  molluscous  animals  with 
univalve  shells,  whose  general  characteristics 
are, — that  the  shell  is  sub-oval,  that  the  aper- 
ture is  oblong  and  smooth,  and  that  one  end  is 
a little  convoluted.  The  animal  breathes  by 
gills,  but  has  no  respiratory  tube,  and  conse- 
quently the  margin  of  the  aperture  of  the  shell 
is  entire.  Most  of  this  genus,  especially  of  the 
larger  sizes,  are  furnished  with  an  organ  ex- 
actly resembling  the  gizzard  of  a.  fowl,  and 
which  they  appear  to  use  for  the  purpose  of 
masticating  their  food. 

Bull-baiting,  bull-bait' -ing,  (Du.  bulle,  bull ; 
Goth,  beitan,  to  bait,)  is  the  barbarous  sport 
of  baiting  bulls  with  dogs.  The  animal  was 
usually  tied  to  a stake,  with  the  points  of  his 
horns  muffled,  and  then  attacked  by  the  dogs, 
who  tore  him  to  death  for  the  amusement  of 
the  spectators.  It  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced as  an  amusement  into  England  about 
the  year  1209. 

Bull-dog,  buU'-dog,  (Canis  molossus,)  a 
variety  of  the  dog,  remarkable  for  its  broad, 
short  muzzle.  It  is  generally  looked  upon  as 
an  essentially  English  dog ; but  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  has  not  existed  as  a 
definite  race  since  the  time  of  the  Romans,  or 
whether  it  is  not  a recently  formed  variety  of 
mastiff.  It  is  smaller  than  the  mastiff,  and 
has  a massive  head ; the  forehead  sinks  be- 
tween the  eyes,  and  the  nose-line  rises  again 
at  a considerable  angle ; the  lower  jaw  projects 
in  a remarkable  manner  beyond  the  upper, 
continually  showing  the  teeth  ; the  lips  are 
thick  and  pendulous,  the  neck  strong  and 
thick,  and  the  legs  short.  The  projection  of 
the  under  jaw  and  the  livid  redness  of  its  eyes 
give  the  bull-dog  a fierce  and  forbidding  aspect, 
often  heightened  by  a designing  leer,  which 
seems  natural  to  the  animal.  The  strength 
and  courage  of  bull-dogs  are  proverbial.  They 
will  attack  any  animal,  utterly  regardless 
of  its  strength  and  size.  They  were  formerly 
much  used  for  bull-baiting  ; since  the  abolition 
of  which  sport,  tlie  breed  has  decreased  in 
numbers.  One  of  these  dogs  will  seize  an  ox 
by  the  nose,  and,  with  apparent  ease,  hold 
him  still,  or  throw  him  on  his  side,  as  he  is 
ordered  by  his  master.  When  trained  for  the 
purpose,  they  fight  very  savagely  with  one  an- 
other; and  in  certain  of  the  mining  and  manu- 
facturing districts  of  England,  tliis  sport  i.s 
still  carried  on.  On  growing  old,  the  fighting 
bull-dog  becomes  very  vicious  and  dan.gerous. 
often  inflicting  severe  bites  on  the  slighte.-^t 
provocation.  The  bull-terrier  is  a cross  bo 
tween  the  bull-dog  and  the  terrier.  It  is,  if 
l)0ssiblc,  more  ferocious  than  the  bull-dog  it- 
self. 

Bullfinch,  Jmll'-finsh,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  (Loxia 
pijrrhula,)  a song-bird  common  to  all  parts  of 
England  and  Europe  generally.  It  Is  about 
the  size  of  the  common  hedge-sparrow,  but  of 
bulkier  build,  and  rather  more  tnan  a third  of 
I its  length  is  monoimlised  by  its  tail.  Tie  bUi 
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is  short,  strong,  and  of  a blue-black  colour. 
On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  round  the  base 
of  the  beak,  and  forming  a chin-shaped  patch 
beneath,  jet  black  predominates ; the  back  is 
ash-gray ; breast  and  belly  dusky  red ; wings 
and  tail  black  ; upper  tail-coverts  white  ; legs 
dark  brown.  The  female  exactly  resembles 
the  male,  except  that  her  colours  are  less  dis- 
tinctly marked,  and  her  under  parts  are  rather 
russet  than  red.  The  bullfinch  has  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  from  the  facility  with 
which  it  learns  to  whistle  airs.  Training  bull- 
finches to  “ pipe”  is  a mode  of  making  money 
frequently  practised  in  G-ermauy  ; considerable 
pains  are  requisite.  There  was  one  German 
bullfinch-teachei',  named  Lewis  de  Aerg,  whose 
birds  were  sold  for  their  weight  in  gold.  “I 
feed  the  smaller  birds  with  rape-seed,”  wrote 
he;  “Igive  them  likewise,  at  times,  a little 
bruised  rice  soaked  into  canary  wine,  and  aftei'- 
wards  dried  carefully  for  use.  Though  giving 
the  bird  a few  grains  while  wet  with  this  ex- 
cellent liquor  does  mighty  well,  yet  it  does  not 
do  to  be  constantly  practised.” — Be/.  Beeton’s 
Home  Pets. 

Bull-frog,  (Eana  pijnens,)  the  largest  of 
the  species  Rana,  or  Frogs.  It  is  generally 
six  to  eight  inches  long,  exclusive  of  the  feet, 
and  four  inches  broad.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
North  America,  particularly  of  the  Southern 
States.  At  a distance  its  voice  resembles  the 
lowing  of  a bull ; hence  its  name.  The  fore 
feet  ol  the  bull-frog  are  unwebbed,  and  have 
only  four  toes  ; but  the  hind  feet,  which  are 
long,  are  webbed  very  widely.  Its  colour  is  a 
dull  olive,  marked  irregularly  with  dark  stains ; 
the  belly,  however,  is  of  a pale  green  colour, 
thickly  spotted.  The  bull-frog  frequents 
springs  only  where  the  constant  running  of 
water  has  made  a deep  pool.  Scarcely  a spring 
of  this  description  is  without  a pair  of  these 
frogs.  When  surpi-ised,  with  a spring  or  two 
they  leap  into  their  retreat.  They  prey  on 
other  frogs,  young  ducks  and  geese,  which 
they  swallow  whole;  it  is  also  believed  that 
they  keep  the  springs  in  which  they  reside 
wholesome.  There  is  an  African  species  of 
frog  which  is  popularly  called  the  bull-frog, 
(Tomopterna  adspersa.)  It  is  edible,  and  the 
flesh  is  said  to  resemble  that  of  chicken.  The 
native  name  is  Matlametlo.  (See  Dr  Living- 
ston’s Travels.) 

Bullhead,  or  Miller’s-Thumb,  bull'-hed, 
(Coitus  got) to,)  a small  fish,  common  in  our 
brooks  and  rivers.  It  is  about  four  inches 
long,  with  a large  roundish  head,  and  a capa- 
cious mouth,  formidably  filled  with  teeth.  It 
is  generally  found  under  loose  stones  at  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  is  seemingly  so  insen- 
sible to  danger,  that,  should  half  a dozen  of 
them  be  lying  together,  the  juvenile  angler 
may  capture  the  whole  by  continuing  to  drop 
in  his  bait  till  they  are  all  hooked.  The  term 
bullhead  is  considered  to  refer  to  the  large 
size  of  the  head,  and  the  name  of  miller’s- 
thumb  is  doubtless  applied  because  of  the  re- 
senfijlance  of  the  same  part  to  the  thumb  of  a 
miller,  which,  like  this  fish’s  head,  is  smooth, 
and  broad,  and  rounded,  a form  produced  by  a 
peculiar  and  constant  action  of  the  muscles  in 
the  exercise  of  his  occupation.  The  miller’s 
hand  is  constantly  placed  under  the  meal 
spout,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  grinding. 
The  thumb,  by  a particular  movement,  .spreads 
the  samj)le  over  the  fingers,  and  serves  as  a 
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gauge  of  the  value  of  the  produce.— ife/.  Yar- 
rell’s  British  Fishes. 

Bull-trout,  hull'-trout,  (Salmo  Eriox,  or 
Salmo  griseus.) — This  fish,  which  is  often  called 
the  gray  trout  in  England,  and  the  sewen  in 
Wales,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon.  It  gene- 
rally lives  in  the  sea,  but  deposits  its  spawn 
in  rivers.  Its  form  is  not  so  elegant  as  that  of 
the  salmon ; its  head  and  neck  are  thicker, 
and  its  tail  more  bulky  in  proportion.  The 
colour  of  the  male  is  reddish  brown,  and  that  of 
the  female  dark  gray ; their  scales  are  smaller 
than  those  of  a salmon  of  equal  size.  Anglers 
look  upon  the  bull-trout  as  ranking  next  to  the 
salmon  as  regards  sport.  It  is  usually  under 
15  lbs.  weight,  but  some  attain  a weight  of  20 
lbs.  The  flesh,  which  is  lighter  coloured  than 
that  of  the  salmon,  is  coarser,  and  has  not  so 
delicate  a flavour. 

Bungarus,  bun'-ga-rus,  a genus  of  Indian 
snakes  belonging  to  the  family  Elapidae.  It  is 
furnished  with  grooved  poison  fang.s,  and  be- 
longs to  the  same  family  as  the  cobra. 

Bunodes,  bew-no'-dees,  a genus  of  sea  ane- 
mones, known  by  the  vertical  rows  of  warts  upon 
the  column. 

Bunting,  (Emheriza,)  an  interesting  group 
of  passerine  birds,  whose  chief  characteristic 
is  a bill  very  strong,  short,  conical,  and  com- 
pressed laterally,  but  without  any  tooth  or 
notch  ; the  upper  mandible  is  narrow,  turned 
in  at  the  edges,  and  with  a bony  knot  at  the 
palatal  end,  forming,  as  a whole,  an  instrument 
admirably  adapted  for  breaking  the  rinds  or 
shells  of  seeds,  and  ejecting  them  without  los- 
ing any  of  the  kernel.  The  Common,  the  Yel- 
low, the  Girl,  the  Ortolan,  the  Snow,  the  Reed, 
and  the  Lapland,  are  the  various  distinguish- 
ing names  of  the  British  members  of  this 
family.  Besides  these  there  are  the  painted 
bunting  of  South  America,  and  the  yellow- 
shouldered bunting  of  the  Cape.  When  the 
female  of  this  last-mentioned  species  loses, 
through  age,  the  faculty  of  propagating  her 
kind,  she  throws  off  her  comparatively  modest 
attire,  and  appears,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  as 
splendidly  plumed  as  her  mate  ; and  so  exactly 
like,  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to  tell  one 
from  the  other  without  the  minutest  examina- 
tion. 

Buphaga  africana,  bu'-fa-ga,  a curious 
bird,  about  the  size  of  a full-grown  blackbird, 
distributed  throughout  Southern  Africa,  and 
likewise  found  in  Senegal.  Its  common  habit 
is  to  search  for  its  food  in  the  infested  hides  of 
wild  animals  of  the  ox  genus,  as  well  as  the 
rhinoceros,  though  its  vulgar  name,Rhinoceros- 
bird,  would  imply  that  it  was  exclusively  at- 
tached to  that  animal.  Its  claws  are  well 
adapted  for  holding  on  securely  to  its  hairy 
and  animated  pasturage,  and  its  bill  is  shaped 
like  a pair  of  wire-drawer’s  pliers  ; so  that  the 
parasite,  although,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
nearly  buried  in  the  skin,  is  easily  extracted. 
“If  it  rendered  the  rhinoceros  no  farther  ser- 
vice than  ridding  it  of  these  biting  pests,  it 
would  deserve  the  animal’s  gratitude  ; but,  in 
addition,  it  does  him  the  favour  of  warning 
him  of  the  approach  of  the  hunter.  With  its 
ears  busy  as  its  beak,  the  little  sentinel  detects 
danger  afar  off,  and  at  once  shoots  up  in  the 
air,  uttering  a sharp  and  peculiar  note,  which 
the  rhinoceros  is  not  slow  to  understand 
and  take  advantage  of.  Cummiing  asserts, 
that  when  the  rhinoceros  is  asleep  and  the 
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buphaga  fails  to  walte  him  with  its  voice,  it 
Will  peck  the  inside  of  his  ear,  and  otherwise 
exert  itself  to  rouse  its  thick-headed  friend.” — 
Wild  Sports  oj  the  World.  (See  Beef-eater.) 

BtJPRESTiDyE,  hu-pres' -ti-de,  (G-r.,)  a genus  of 
hard-shelled  beetles,  generally  very  beautiful 
in  appearance.  Green  would  seem  to  be  their 
most  ordinary  colour,  but  many  are  of  the 
richest  azure,  spangled  with  gold-colour  : some 
are  vivid  red,  and  others  of  a glowing  copper 
hue.  They  are  found  on  the  trunks  and  bran- 
ches of  trees,  and,  when  disturbed,  will  fall  to 
the  ground  seemingly  without  life,  and  by  this 
means  frequently  escape.  There  exist  nearly 
five  hundred  of  this  genus,  but  not  more  than 
twenty  are  commonly  met  with  in  this  country. 

Burbot,  her -hot,  (Gadus  lota,)  an  eel-like 
fish  found  in  many  northern  English  lakes 
and  rivers.  It  is  said,  however,  to  attain 
greatest  perfection  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva. 

Burnet  Moth,  her'-net,  a beautiful  day-fly- 
ingmoth,  belonging  to  the  family  Anthroceridae. 
Its  wings  are  deep  velvet  green,  spotted  with 
scarlet. 

Bursae  Mucosa,  hir'-se  mu-co'-se,  (Lat., 
mucus-bags,)  in  Anat.,  are  small  membranous 
sacs,  situated  about  the  joints  of  the  bones, 
and  containing  a kind  of  mucous  fat,  which 
serves  to  lubricate  the  joints,  in  order  to  ren- 
der their  motion  easy.  They  are  of  different 
sizes  and  firmness.  Bursalocjy  is  the  name 
given  to  a description  of  the  hursce  mucosce. 

Burying-Beetle,  (Necrophorus,)  a genus  of 
Coleoptera,  found  in  Europe  and  North 
America.  They  have  received  their  name 
from  a remarkable  habit  they  have  of  burying 
the  bodies  of  dead  birds,  mice,  moles,  and  other 
small  animals,  in  which  they  deposit  their 
eggs.  One  of  the  commonest  species  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  the  Necrophorus  Vespillo. 
It  is  a black  beetle  about  an  inch  in  length, 
and  has  two  bright  orange  bands  across  the 
back.  It  has  an  intensely  fmtid  odour,  and 
the  hands  smell  for  hours  after  touching  it. 
In  some  parts  of  Russia,  where  poor  people 
are  buried  only  a few  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  the  burying-beetles  piei'ce 
tlie  graves  in  every  direction.  In  this  country 
they  feed  upon  putrefying  dead  bodies  and  the 
garbage  that  is  thrown  out  near  towns,  as  soon 
as  it  begins  to  smell.  They  hunt  in  couples, 
and  as  soon  as  they  find  a dead  bird  or  mouse, 
they  alight  upon  it,  and,  after  feeding,  the 
male  commences  his  work  of  interment.  This 
is  done  by  digging  with  his  head  alone  a trench 
round  the  dead  object ; a second  trench  is 
then  dug  within  the  first,  and  then  another, 
until  the  earth  is  entirely  excavated.  Tlie 
(lead  bird  or  mouse  then  falls  into  the  hole 
thus  formed.  Much  time  and  la))our  arc  ex- 
pended in  this  work.  As  soon  as  the  corpse  is 
fairly  dragged  to  the  bottom  of  its  grave,  the 
beetle  quickly  throws  back  the  removed  earth, 
and  both  insects  bury  themselves  in  the 
body.  After  the  female  has  dei)Osited  her 
eggs,  the  pair  work  their  way  out.  The  eggs 
arc  quickly  hatched.  Tlie  larvm  are  whitish, 
with  six  feet  and  a brownisli  head.  ‘When 
perfect  insects,  they  make  holes  in  theground, 
and  work  their  passage  to  tlie  outer  air. 

Busiimaster,  popular  name  for  one  of  the 
most  venomous  serpents  of  (iiiiana,  (T.achesis 
‘nutus.)  It  is  one  of  the  iai'gesL  jioisonous 
i.uakes,  sometimes  reac.hing  fourteen  feet  in 
length.  1 1 has  other  names,  such  as  Curucuru 
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and  Counacouchi.  (See  Waterton’s  lYander- 
ings.) 

Bustard,  hus'-tard,  (Fr.  histarde.) — This  is 
the  largest  of  European  land  birds.  When  full 
grown,  the  great  bustard  (Otis  tarda)  weighs 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds.  It  is  about 
four  feet  long,  and  across  its  extended  wings 
measures  three  yards.  The  head  and  neck  arc 
ash-coloured,  and  there  is  a tuft  of  feathers 
about  five  inches  long  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
mandible.  The  bustards  generally  live  in  open 
countries  dotted  with  low  bushes,  a locality 
which  gives  them  the  advantage  of  a broad 
look-out,  and  secures  them  from  sui-prises  by 
enemies.  They  are  said  seldom  to  use  their 
wings  for  aerial  locomotion,  but  as  adjuncts  to 
their  long  legs  in  running.  The  speed  they 
make  this  way  is  considerable,  and  may  be 
sustained  a very  long  time.  The  bird  is  still 
found  in  parts  of  France  and  Germany,  and  is 
common  in  Russia  and  on  the  extensive  plains 
of  Tartary.  In  this  country,  however,  it  has 
long  been  rare.  Y'et  that  they  were  sometimes 
common  is  certain,  so  common  as  to  be  a 
looked-for  dish  at  feasts  and  banquets.  A liv- 
ing and  reliable  naturalist  speaks  of  the  cir- 
cumstance being  in  his  remembrance,  of  see- 
ing one,  and  sometimes  two,  bustards  gracing 
the  Christmas  board  of  the  Bush  Inn  at  Bristol. 
In  1799,  a bustard  was  taken  alive  on  Salis- 
bury Plain,  and,  according  to  Stanley,  the 
latest  authentic  instance  of  a capture  of  this 
bii’d  is  that  of  a gamekeeper  in  Norfolk,  who 
took  a hen  bustard  in  a rabbit-trap,  in  Iff  ay 
1829.  One  of  the  bustard’s  chief  peculiarities 
is  a singular  pouch,  shaped  like  a modern 
soda-water  bottle,  and  hanging  immediately 
beneath  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible.  The 
real  use  of  this  pouch  has  not  been  ascertained. 
Douglass  supposes  that  the  bird  fills  it  witli 
water  in  the  midst  of  the  arid  plains  over  which 
it  is  accustomed  to  wander  ; but  as  the  pouch 
is  peculiar  to  the  males,  this  would  seem  at 
least  improbable.  Bewick  has  his  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  Stanley  has  his ; but  what 
can  be  said  when  Mr  Yarrell,  one  of  our  best 
and  most  painstaking  naturalists,  hints  broadly 
that  it  is  altogether  a blunder — that  he  has 
dissected  a male  bustard,  and  discovered  no 
p)ouch  at  all.  With  regard  to  the  food  of  the 
bustard,  a great  diversity  of  opinion  exists. 
Pennant  declares  their  food  to  consist  of  corn 
and  other  vegetables  that  grow  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ; Brooks  asserts  that  their  proper 
food  is  frogs,  mice,  small  birds,  and  various 
kinds  of  insects  ; and  Montagu,  that  veget- 
ables (especially  turnip -toi)s)  and  earth- 
worms form  the  staple  of  the  bustard’s  ali- 
ment. The  little  bustard,  (Otis  tetrao,)  though 
common  in  France,  Sardinia,  and  Italy,  i.s 
very  rarely  seen  here ; it  is  also  found  in 
North  Africa,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  It  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length.  It  is  a very  shy 
bird,  and  when  disturbed,  escapes  by  alter- 
nately running  and  llyin.g.  There  are  several 
other  bustards,  all  of  which  arc  highly  valued 
as  game,  such  as  the  houbara  of  Algeria,  and 
the  coran  and  pauw  of  Southern  Africa. 

Butoiier-uird,  (Lanius  e.vciihitor.)  — The 
sanguinai7  title  of  this  member  of  tho  Shrike 
family,  received  from  Gcsr.er  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  arises  not  only  from  its  savage 
and  cruel  disposition,  which  seems  to  lead  it 
to  kill  for  the  pleasure  of  killing,  hut  also  from 
its  singular  habit  of  impaling  its  victims  ou 
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thorns  and  twigs,  and  in  that  position  tearing 
and  devouring  their  carcases  piecemeal.  All 
small  birds  have  the  strongest  antipathy  to 
the  butcher-bird,  and  will  express  their  rage 
and  fear  by  the  loudest  cries  should  one  appear 
in  their  neighbourhood.  It  is  about  the  size 
of  the  common  thrush.  Its  bill  is  black,  and 
furnished  with  bristles  at  the  base ; the  upper 
parts  of  its  plumage  pale  blue,  and  its  under- 
parts white.  It  is  common  all  the  year  in 
France,  but  in  this  country  is  only  a rare 
winter  visitant.  When  confined  in  a cage, 
the  same  love  of  fixing  its  food  before  it  tears 
it  to  pieces  is  discovered,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  bird  usually  avails  itself  of  the  wires  of  its 
prison,  to  which  it  hangs  its  dead  captive.  A 
bird  of  this  species  remained  in  the  possession 
of  a friend  of  Mr  Yarrell  for  twelve  months  ; 
it  became  very  tame,  and  would  readily  take 
food  from  its  master’s  hands.  When  a bird 
was  given  to  it,  it  invariably  broke  the  skull 
and  ate  the  brains  first.  It  sometimes  held 
its  prey  in  its  claws  and  pulled  it  to  pieces  in 
the  manner  of  the  hawks,  but  seemed  to  prefer 
forcing  part  of  it  through  the  wires  of  its  cage 
and  pulling  at  it.  It  always  hung  what  it 
could  not  eat  to  the  sides  of  its  cage.  It  would 
often  eat  three  small  birds  in  a day.  Another 
of  these  shrikes,  {Lanius  collar  is,)  a native  of 
Southern  Africa,  exhibits  this  carcase-suspend- 
ing propensity  in  as  marked  a manner  as  the 
above.  The  Hottentots  assured  Le  Vaillant 
that  this  bird  does  not  prefer  fresh  food,  and 
that  its  motive  for  hanging  its  carcases  was 
much  the  same  as  prompts  some  of  us  to  hang 
venison  and  game.  A curious  result  some- 
times follows  this  habit  of  the  African  shrike. 
Beneath  the  scorching  sun  of  that  region  the 
process  of  decomposition  does  not  always  take 
place,  from  the  rapid  exhalation  of  the  animal 
moisture  ; consequently,  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  sometimes  found  bearing  amongst  their 
fragrant  buds  and  blossoms  many  ready-dried 
specimens  of  the  small  birds  of  the  country. 

Buteo,  hew'-te-o,  a genus  of  predacious 
birds,  including  the  true  buzzards. 

Botterfish,  one  of  the  popular  names  for 
the  spotted  gunnel,  {Centronotus  gunnelii.)  It 
is  so  called  on  account  of  a mucous  secretion, 
which  thickly  covers  the  body  and  makes  it 
very  slippery  to  the  touch.  Another  popular 
name  is  Swordick. 

Butterfly,  but'-ter-fly,  (so  named  from  the 
colour  of  the  yellow  species ; Sax.  buterjlege,) 
the  name  of  an  extensive  group  of  the  order 
Lepidoptera  which  fly  by  day.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  other  insects  by  these  generic 
characters : — The  antennae  are  terminated  by  a 
knob,  or  at  least  are  somewhat  suddenly  thicker 
at  the  extremity  ; by  the  beauty  as  well  of  the 
under  as  of  the  upper  side  of  their  wings, 
which  are  usually  erect  when  the  animal  is  in 
a state  of  repose.  They  possess  four  wings, 
covered  with  minute  scales,  which  to  the 
naked  eye  appear  like  powder.  “If  you 
divide  the  wing  of  any  butterfly,  which  you 
may  easily  do  by  scraping  it  on  both  sides 
with  a penknife,  you  will  be  amused  to  trace 
the  lines  in  which  the  scales  were  planted, 
consisting  of  innumerable  minute  dots ; the 
lines  of  the  under  side,  in  some  cases,  so  cut 
those  of  the  upper  side  as  by  their  intersection 
to  form  lozenges.  With  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  scales  on  the  wing,  they  usually  lie 
flat,  but  sometimes  their  extremity  is  in- 
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curved.” — {Kirby  and  Spence.)  The  number 
of  British  Papilionidse  is  not  more  than 
seventy,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  number 
are  to  be  met  within  five-and-twenty  miles  of 
London  ; and  it  singularly  happens,  that  some 
of  these  affect  particular  localities,  sometimes 
of  an  area  of  but  a few  acres,  and  are  never 
elsewhere  seen.  Even  on  such  favourable 
spots  their  appearance  is  limited  to  a few  days 
in  a certain  season  of  the  year.  Another 
peculiar  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these 
insects  is,  that  several  species  appear  in  cer- 
tain localities,  at  intervals  of  several  years, 
when  they  will  literally  swarm  ; come  the  next 
season,  and  not  a solitary  one  will  reward  the 
most  diligent  searcher.  This  might  be  at- 
tributed to  the  variable  character  of  our  climate, 
but  it  is  well  known  that  in  tropical  countxdes 
the  same  irregularities  occur.  The  external 
form  of  the  chrysalis  varies  according  to  the 
species  of  butterfly  that  inhabits  them  ; in  all, 
however,  there  are  apertures  opposite  to  the 
thorax,  by  which  respiration  is  carried  on 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  inactive  state. 
When  the  entombed  creature  has  acquired 
sufficient  vigour,  and  the  down  already  grown 
upon  it  has  separated  it  on  all  sides  from  the 
shell,  the  latter  is  broken  through  by  the 
insect’s  head,  and  it  emerges  a butterfly.  At 
first,  however,  the  wings  are  closely  folded  to 
its  body ; but  they  soon  expand  of  themselves, 
and  are  sufficiently  hardened  by  the  air  to 
endure  the  effort  of  flying.  It,  however,  is  not 
every  chrysalis  that  becomes  a butterfly,  pro- 
bably not  a thousandth  part  of  their  number 
do.  Both  in  a caterpillar  and  in  a perfect 
state  they  are  surrounded  by  ever-hungering 
enemies.  Many  species  of  the  Ichneumonidaj 
perfoi'ate  the  body  of  the  caterpillar  and  there 
deposit  their  eggs ; and  although  the  cater- 
pillar continues  to  live,  and  is  transformed 
into  a chrysalis,  no  butterfly  is  produced  from 
it,  those  internal  parts  which  were  essential 
to  its  perfection  being  consumed.  Sparrows 
and  other  birds  are  mortal  foes  to  butterflies, 
and  a single  pair  will  easily  dispose  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  in  the  course  of  a 
single  week. 

Butthorn,  but'-thorn,  popular  name  for  one 
of  the  starfishes,  Asterias  aurantiaca. 

Buzzard,  buz'-zard,  a group  of  predaceous 
birds  called  Buteonince.  The  true  buzzards  are 
classed  in  the  genus  Buteo.  The  typical  spe- 
cies is  the  common  buzzard,  {Buteo  vulgaris,) 
a bird  which  was  once  plentiful  in  England, 
but  is  now  almost  extinct,  only  surviving  in 
the  great  forests  and  uncultivated  districts. 
Its  colour  is  rich  bi’own  on  the  back,  and  the 
chest  and  abdomen  are  grayish  white,  streaked 
with  brown.  The  bill  is  bluish  black.  The  length 
is  abouWwenty-two  inches.  Although  belong- 
ing to  the  falcon  tribe,  there  is  an  owlish  cast 
about  the  buzzard  that  is  very  perceptible ; its 
plumage  bein^f  soft  and  downy,  instead  of  slid 
and  close  like  that  of  the  true  falcon.  Owing 
to  its  short  wings,  it  is  not  capable  of  chasing 
the  more  active  birds,  but  contents  itself  with 
pouncing  on  them  suddenly,  the  soft  downy 
plumage  allowing  it  to  do  so  without  alarming 
the  prey  by  the  rushing  sound  of  feathers 
through  the  air.  This  inaptitude  for  chase 
caused  it  to  bear  but  a poor  reputation  among 
the  old  falconers,  who  used  to  employ  the 
name  of  buzzai-d  as  synonymous  with  laggart 
or  coward.  Another  allied  bird,  the  Honey 
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Buzzard,  (Pernis  apivorus,)  inhabits  England. 
It  derives  its  name  from  its  insect-eating  pro- 
pensities, it  being  very  fond  both  of  bees  and 
their  combs.  But  it  does  not  attempt  to  live 
wholly  on  bees,  as  its  existence  would  not  be 
much  prolonged  under  such  circumstances. 
Insects  of  all  kinds,  and  in  every  stage  of  de- 
velopment, are  eaten  by  the  honey-buzzard, 
which  is  very  clever  at  finding  them  and  drag- 
ging them  from  their  concealment.  The  wasp’s 
nest  is  a great  prize  for  the  honey-buzzard, 
which  tears  the  comb  to  pieces  and  devours 
the  young  without  paying  any  heed  to  the 
stings  of  the  proprietors.  Even  the  under- 
ground nest  of  the  wasp  is  often  dug  up  by  the 
honey-buzzai'd,  although  it  scarcely  seems 
capable  of  undertaking  such  a task.  It  also 
feeds  on  birds,  small  mammalia,  and  reptiles, 
having  been  known  to  eat  coots,  lizards,  frogs, 
and  mice.  But  whenever  a honey-buzzard  is 
killed  and  opened,  its  stomach  always  contains 
relics  of  insects.  This  bird  is  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  kite  than  to  the  buzzard.  It  seldom 
builds  a nest  for  itself,  preferring  to  usurp  that 
of  some  other  birds.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
sufficiently  industrious  to  make  its  own  nest, 
as  is  mentioned  by  several  observers.  White, 
in  his  Natural  History  ofSelborne,  tells  of  “ a 
pair  of  honey-buzzards  that  built  them  a large 
shallow  nest,  composed  of  twigs  and  lined  with 
dead  beechen  leaves,  upon  a small,  slender 
beech,  near  to  Selborne  Hanger.  In  the  middle 
of  the  month  of  June,  a bold  boy  climbed  this 
tree,  though  standing  on  so  deep  and  dizzy  a 
situation,  and  brought  down  an  egg,  the  only 
one  in  the  nest.  The  egg  was  smaller  and  not 
so  round  as  the  egg  of  the  common  buzzard, 
and  was  dotted  at  each  end  with  small  i*ed  spots 
and  surrounded  in  the  middle  with  a broad  and 
blood-red  gore.” 

Buzzard  Turkey,  a popular  name  for  the 
carrion  vulture  of  America.  Catharista  aura, 
a bird  that  is  called  in  Jamaica  the  John  Crow. 

Byrruus,  bir’-rus,  a genus  of  the  order  Col- 
eoptera.  This  insect  is  about  the  size  of  the 
lady-bird,  is  of  a deep  brown  colour,  with  its 
wing-shells  marked  by  black  lines.  It  is  com- 
monly found  in  gardens. 

c 

C\AUA.,  kay'-am-mah,  (Vulpes  caama,)  some- 
times called  the  Asse.  This  is  a very  small 
species  of  fox,  inhabiting  Southern  Africa.  The 
fur  of  it  is  largely  used  by  the  natives  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  karrosses  or  skin  cloaks. 
It  feeds  much  on  the  eggs  of  the  ostrich,  break- 
ing them  by  rolling  them  forcibly  against  each 
other. 

Caubage-Fly,  kub'-baj,  (Anthomyia  Bras- 
sicce,)  an  insect  of  the  same  genus  as  the  beet- 
llyand  the  turnip-fly.  Its  larvrn  feed  upon  the 
roots  of  cabbage,  and  often  do  great  injury.  It 
is  about  a (piarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  the  ex- 
panse of  its  wings  is  about  half  an  inch.  The 
colour  of  the  male  and  female  is  dark  gray. 
The  face  of  the  male  is  silvery  gray,  with  a 
dark  streak  on  the  forehead ; the  abdomen  is 
linear,  and  the  eyes  nearly  meet  together  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  The  face  of  the  female 
is  whiter  than  that  of  the  male,  and  there  is  no 
dark  streak  on  the  forehead  ; the  eyes  are  wide 
apart,  and  there  is  abroad  black  stripe  between 
them  ; the  abdomen  of  the  female  also  termin- 
ates coifically.  The  larva},  which  are  yellow- 
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ish-white  in  colour,  closely  resemble  those  of 
the  common  flesh-fly. 

Cabrit,  Icab'-reet,  a name  for  the  prong-horned 
antelope  of  North  America,  {Antilocapra 
Americana.)  It  bears  some  resemblance  to  the 
chamois.  It  may  be  known  by  the  peculiar 
prongs  projecting  from  the  curve  of  each  horn. 

Cachalot.  {See  Sperm  Whaub.) 

Caca  JAO,  kaJi-kah-hah'-o,  a name  for  the  black- 
headed saki.  (See  Saki.) 

Cacatua.  (See  Cockatoos.) 

Caccabis,  kak'-ka-bis,  a genus  of  gallinaceous 
birds,  allied  to  the  partridge.  The  red-legged 
partridge  belongs  to  this.genus. 

Cacicus,  kas'-si-kuSfla  genus  of  American 
birds,  allied  to  the  starlings,  and  popularly 
called  Cassiques.  They  make  beautiful  pensile 
nests. 

Caddis-Worm,  kdd'-dis,  the  common  name 
of  the  species  of  Phryganea  which  reside  in 
the  water  in  cases,  which  they  form  of  various 
substances,  such  as  bits  of  stick,  grains  of  seed, 
small  stones,  &c.,  held  together  by  a silken 
thread,  secreted  in  their  bodies  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  silkworm.  The  perfect 
insect,  the  caddis-fly  (Phryganea  grandis,) 
has  a body  of  a leathery  consistence,  and 
thickly  clothed  with  hair ; head  small,  with 
semi-globular  eyes  ; antennse  as  long  as  the 
body  ; anterior  wings  elongated,  lanceolate  in 
the  females,  but  rather  more  obtuse  in  the 
males.  They  are  very  active,  moving  with  a 
gliding  motion ; but  their  flight  is  awkward. 
They  frequent  damp  and  marshy  situations. 
When  handled,  they  emit  a very  unpleasant 
odour.  Their  colours  are  ordinarily  brown  or 
gray. 

C.fficiLiA,  see-sil'-li-a,  a genus  of  false  snakes, 
allied  to  the  crawling  batrachia.  The  skin  is 
smooth,  with  embedded  scales,  and  the  limbs 
are  absent.  They  inhabit  Africa  and  America. 

Cajote  or  Cayote,  kay'-yote,  a small  Ameri- 
can wolf,  looking  something  like  a large  half- 
starved  fox. 

Calamary.  (See  Cuttle.) 

Calandra,  kdl-dn'-dra,  a genus  of  coleopter- 
ous insects  belonging  to  the  Curculionidm.  The 
corn-weevil  (C.  granaria)  is  included  in  this 
genus.  In  its  perfect  form  this  little  beetle  is 
of  a reddish-brown  colour,  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  long;  has  a slender  snout  slightly  bent 
downwards,  a closely-punctured  and  veiy  long 
thorax,  and  furrowed  wing-covers,  that  do  not 
entirely  cover  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  It 
bores  a hole  into  the  grain  with  its  proboscis, 
in  which  an  egg  is  deposited.  The  egg  turns 
into  a tiny  grub,  which  devours  the  whole  in- 
side of  the  grain,  leaving  the  husk  entire. 
Wheat  and  other  grain  may,  therefore,  be 
much  damaged  without  presenting  a bad  ap- 
pearance. If  the  true  state  of  the  case,  how- 
ever, should  be  suspected,  there  is  a very  simi)lo 
test.  A handful  of  the  suspected  grain  is 
thrown  into  a pan  of  water,  when  the  hollow 
husks  at  once  float  on  the  surface,  andiihe 
sound  grains  sink  to  the  bottom.  It  will  afl'ora 
some  idea  of  the  formidable  character  of  these 
tiny  beetles,  to  state  as  an  ascertained  fact, 
that  one  female  is  capable  of  producing  six 
thousand  of  her  kind  in  a single  year. 

Cai.ai’pa,  or  llox-CRAii,  (Camara  calappa,) 
kdi-ldp'-pa,  a genus  of  erustacea,  inhabiting  the 
Keas  of  the  luilian  Archipelago,  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  the  seas  of  South  America. 
One  of  this  family  (Camara  grannlata)  is  an 
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inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Prisso,  is  found  most  frequently  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  at  a depth  sometimes  of  a 
thousand  feet.  Their  general  colour  is  pale 
rose,  with  whitish  feet  and  brown  nails. 

Calathus,  Jcal'-d-thus,  a genus  of  coleopter- 
ous insects  belonging  to  the  section  G-eodephaga. 
Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this  genus  of 
ground-beetle  are  found  in  Europe. 

Calamodyta,  kdl-d-mo-die'-tah,  a genus  of 
warblers.  The  grasshopper  and  garden  warb- 
lers belong  to  this  genus. 

Caligus,  Icay-lie'-cfus,  a genus  of  parasitic 
Crustacea  found  in  the 'codfish  and  brill. 

Callianassa.  (See  Mud-burrower.) 

Callidium,  Icdl-lid'-i-um,  (Gi*.  Jcallos,  beauty, 
eidos,  form,)  a genus  of  small  beetles,  infesting 
houses,  and  very  destructive  to  woodwork, 
especially  of  spruce  and  fir.  One  of  this  family, 
(Callidium  hajulus,)  a flattish,  rusty-black 
insect,  will,  according  to  Messrs  Kirby  and 
Spence,  not  only  eat  their  way  through  the 
rafters  of  a house,  but  even  bore  through  sheet 
lead  ; fragments  of  lead  having  been  found  in 
their  stomachs. 

Callimorpha,  Jcal-li-mor'-fah,  a genus  of 
moths  of  the  family  Lithosiidm.  The  cinnabar 
moth  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Callithrix,  kdl'-li-thrix  a genus  of  Ameri- 
can monkeys  belonging  to  the  family  Cebidee. 

Calloruynciius.  (See  Chimera.) 

Calocampa,  kay-lo-cam'-pa,  a genus  of  night 
moths,  of  which  the  sword  grass  moth  is  a good 
example. 

Calocaris,  kay-lo'-kar-is,  a genus  of  shrimp- 
like Crustacea  belonging  to  the  family  Thalas- 
sinidse.  They  live  at  a vast  depth  from  the 
surface,  and  burrow  in  the  sand.  They  have 
only  the  rudiments  of  eyes.  Specimens  are 
usually  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  the  rays 
and  other  mud-loving  flatfishes. 

Calymene,  kdl-e'-mene  (Gr.  kekalumene,  con- 
cealed,) in  Geol.,  a genus  of  trilobites,  so  named 
from  the  obscurity  which  long  hung  over  the 
real  nature  of  these  fossil  crustaceans.  The 
genus  belongs  to  the  Silurian  system,  and  is 
particularly  well  represented  in  the  Ludlow 
rocks.  It  is  distinguised  by  its  ovate,  convex, 
and  deeply-trilobed  shell  or  crust,  which  is 
ccasionally  found  coiled  up  like  the  oniscus, 
or  woodlouse.  Tne  most  abundant  species  is 
C.  Blumenbachii,  which  has  long  been  known 
as  the  Dudley  locust.  (See  Trilobite.) 

Calyptorhynchus.  (See  Cockatoo,  Banks- 
ian.) 

CALYPTRiEA,  kay-Up'-tvee-a,  a genus  of  lim- 
pets, popularly  called  Bonnet-shells.  One  well- 
known  species  is  termed  the  cup  and  saucer 
limpet,  because  it  has  an  interior  shell  that 
looks  something  like  a cup,  the  original  limpet 
doing  duty  for  the  saucer. 

Camalaeo.  (See  Iguana.) 

Camara.  (See  Calappa.) 

Camel,  kdm'-el,  (Lat.  camelus,)  of  this  genus 
of  mammiferous  ruminants  ther  eare  two  species 
— 1.  the  common  camel,  (Camelus  bactrianus;) 
2.  the  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedary,  (Camelus 
Ardbicus.)  The  first  is  principally  distinguished 
by  its  humps  being  two  in  number,  whilst  the 
dromedary  has  but  a single  hump.  The  latter 
species  is  distributed  over  an  immense  extent 
of  country,  being  found  in  Arabia,  Persia, 
Southern  Tartary,  Egypt,  India,  and  the  Can- 
ary Islands.  The  common  camel  is  not  nearly 
BO  abundant,  and  its»  geographical  range  much 
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more  limited.  It  is  principally  found  north  of 
the  Taurus  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  The 
structure  of  the  camel  is  beautifully  adapted  to 
its  various  uses,  and  presents  one  of  the  most 
splendid  pieces  of  Nature’s  mechanism.  Its 
personal  appearance  is  anything  but  fascinat- 
ing, and,  certainly,  it  would  be  more  attractive 
on  the  score  of  cmdosity  than  admiration. 
Practically,  howevei’,  the  camel  affords  a good 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  a certain  old  proverb, 
implying  that  good  looks  are  not  always  a,  proof 
of  utility.  The  camel  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  ruminants,  except  the  llama,  by  having 
incisor  teeth.  The  upper  jaw  contains  sixteen 
teeth, — two  incisors,  two  canines,  and  twelve 
molars;  the  lower  jaw,  six  incisors,  two  canines, 
and  ten  molars— eighteen  in  all.  The  upper 
lip  is  swollen  and  divided,  the  nostrils  slit 
obliquely,  the  neck  elongated,  the  head  long, 
the  eyes  very  prominent,  and  the  ears  some- 
what small.  The  legs  of  the  camel  are  long, 
weak-looking  members,  terminating  with  two 
hoofs  or  toes,  padded  with  soft  cushions  under- 
neath, which  enable  the  animal  to  walk  securely 
on  the  soft  sands  of  the  desert.  The  stomach  of 
the  camel  is  a curious  construction,  and  enables 
the  “Ship  of  the  desert”  to  carry  a supply  of 
water  wherewith  it  may  refresh  itself  on  its  ter- 
ribly long  and  tiresome  journeys  over  immense 
tracts  of  parched  and  sandy  desert,  where,  for 
days  and  weeks  sometimes,  not  a drop  of  water 
is  attainable.  The  services  of  the  camel  to  the 
wandering  tribes  of  Arabs,  and  other  inhabit- 
ants of  the  East,  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated, or,  indeed,  understood,  by  the  people  of 
civilised  nations.  The  usual  load  of  a caravan- 
camel  is  about  five  hundredweight ; but,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  a strong  camel  will 
carry  a thousand  pounds  ! It  will  travel,  when 
lightly  loaded,  about  three  miles  an  hour.  The 
usual  travelling  speed  of  a caravan  is  eighteen 
miles  a day.  The  Arabian  camel  is  much  the 
more  valuable  animal,  as  it  can  go  without 
water  for  double  the  period  that  is  endured  by 
the  Bactrian  species.  The  swift  breed  of  camel, 
to  which  the  title  of  dromedary  more  properly 
belongs,  is  not  used  for  carrying  burdens,  but 
for  the  saddle.  A good  Ileirie  dromedary  will 
run  for  twenty  hours  together  at  a pace  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  The  movement  of  the  camel  is 
very  rough,  and  none  but  a trained  rider  can 
endure  the  fatigue  of  a day’s  journey.  The 
only  part  of  Europe  in  which  this  animal  is 
found  is  at  Pisa,  in  Tuscany.  The  date  of  the 
introduction  of  the  camel  into  Europe  is  un- 
known. The  usefulness  of  the  camel  as  a beast 
of  burden  was  not  unknown  to  tlie  ancients. 
In  the  Scriptures  we  frequently  find  allusions 
to  the  camel ; the  three  thousand  of  these 
animals  belonging  to  Job  forming  a consider- 
able portion  of  his  property.  In  the  Book  of 
Genesis  their  are  several  pertinent  notices  of 
the  camel,  which,  even  according  to  Jewish 
chronology,  would  at  least  prove  that  this 
animal  was  a domesticated  and  useful  servant 
of  man  four  or  five  thousand  years  ago.  At 
what  remote  period  the  camel  roamed  at  large, 
wild  and  free,  is  uncertain.  The  earliest  writ- 
ers make  scarce  mention  of  “wild  camels;” 
and  when  they  do  so,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  allusion  is  made  to  animals  which,  on 
some  occasion,  have  escaped  from  bondage,  or 
been  set  free.  The  names  of  the  camel  in 
different  countries  are  all  very  similar.  The 
Hebrew  name  is  Gamailj  it  is  the  Djemal  of 
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the  Arabs  ; Camelo  of  the  Italians ; in  France, 
Chameau;  in  Germany,  Kamel. 

Camelopakd,  Icam-el'-o-pard,  (Lat.  ccemelus, 
camel ; pardalis,  panther,)  more  properly 
called  the  Giraffe.  This  graceful  giant  was, 
till  within  the  ; last  century,  not  only  little 
known  in  this  country,  but  its  very  existence 
was  doubted ; and  no  marvel,  when  its  extra- 
ordinary proportions  are  considered.  “Who 
can  wonder  at  the  incredibility  of  the  people? 
‘I  have  seen  an  animal,’  said  the  traveller, 
‘with  the  skin  of  a leopard,  the  head  of  a deer, 
a neck  pliant  and  graceful  as  the  swan’s,  so  tall 
that  three  tall  men,  mounted  on  each  other’s 
shoulders,  could  no  more  than  touch  its  fore- 
head, and  yet  so  gentle  and  timid  withal,  that 
the  merest  cur  barking  at  its  heels  would  put 
it  to  its  utmost  speed,  which  exceeds  that  of 
the  hare  or  greyhound.’  ” — (Wild  Spofts  of  the 
Woi’ld.)  These,  moreover,  are  not  all  the  won- 
ders connected  with  the  animal  in  question. 
What  the  elephant’s  proboscis  is  to  it,  as  re- 
gards a grasper  and  a feeler,  so  is  the  camelo- 
pards tongue  to  it.  Its  oblique  and  narrow 
nostrils  are  protected  by  a curious  fringe  of 
bristles,  which  it  can  at  pleasure  draw  together, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  fine  sand  that  the  suffo- 
cating storms  of  the  desert  raise  in  clouds.  Its 
full  and  lustrous  eyes  are  so  wonderfully  ap- 
pointed, that,  without  moving  its  head,  it  can 
see  behind,  before,  above ; and  thus  defy  the 
stealthy  approach  of  its  enemies.  The  legs  of 
the  camelopard  have  a curious,  not  to  say 
awkward  appearance.  The  first  impression  one 
receives  on  regarding  them,is  that  the  hind  ones 
are  shorter  than  the  fore.  This  is,  however, 
illusory,  and  probably  arises  from  the  fact  of 
the  animals  neck  stretching  nearly  in  a line 
with  its  back,  owing  to  the  very  great  length  of 
the  shoulder  blades.  In  running,  the  hind  legs 
are  lifted  alternately  with  the  fore,  and  are 
carried  outside  and  far  beyond  them,  while  the 
long  tail,  tufted  at  the  end  like  that  of  the  buf- 
falo, is  curled  above  the  back,  and  swings 
pendulum-fashion  exactly  as  the  neck  moves. 
From  forehead  to  forehoof  the  full-grown  buck 
measures  eighteen  feet,  while  the  female,  which 
is  more  slender  than  the  male,  measures  about 
three  feet  less  in  height.  Hunters  describe  the 
flesh  of  the  camelopard  as  being  slightly  scented 
with  the  perfume  of  the  mokaala  and  other 
flowering  shrubs  on  which  it  feeds.  Gordon 
Gumming,  however,  makes  mention  of  a still 
more  extraordinary  circumstance, — that  the 
living  body  of  the  animal  emits  a delicious  per- 
fume. “No  pen,  or  words,  convey  to  a sports- 
man what  it  is  to  ride  into  the  midst  of  a troop 
of  giraffes.  They  emit  a powerful  perfume, 
which,  in  the  chase,  comes  hot  on  the  face,  re- 
minding one  of  the  smell  of  a hive  of  heather- 
honey  in  September.” — (Cumming’s  Five  Years 
in  Southern  Africa.)  They  congregate  in  herds 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  ; thougli  at  times  as 
many  as  thirty,  and  even  forty,  have  been  seen 
in  company. 

Campagnol,  Icam-pan'-yole,  a name  in  which 
are  included  the  field  vole  and  the  bank  vole. 
(See  Vole.) 

Campaneuo.  (See  Bell-bird,  Arapunga.) 
This  is  one  of  the  chatterers,  and  inh.abits  the 
deep  forests  of  Southern  America.  It  has  a 
movable  horn  on  its  head,  and  its  cry  is  like 
the  toll  of  a large  bell. 

Campanularia,  CampandlaridA':,  hdm-iutn- 
u-lai'-ri-a,  a genus  and  family  of  zoophytes. 


Canary-bird 

This  division  is  thus  characterised  by  Dr  John- 
ston : “Polypidom  plant-like,  horny,  rooted  by 
a creeping  tubular  fibre,  branched  or  simple ; 
the  polypae  cell  thin  and  campanulate,  terminal, 
elevated  on  a ringed  footstalk  disposed  either 
alternately  or  irregular.”  The  above  authority 
also  mentions  having  seen  the  antennae  of  a 
crab  so  completely  invested  with  this  zoophyte 
as  to  resemble  hairy  brushes,  the  coralline  in 
this  instance  having  chosen  a station  by  which 
it  obtained  all  the  benefits  of  locomotion. 

Campephilus.  (See  Woodpecker,  I\ory- 
billed.) 

Camposcia,  7cdm-pos'-si-ah,  a genus  of  sharp- 
beaked  crabs,  and  allied  to  the  spider-crab. 
The  antennae  are  partly  feathered.  It  is  fou  ad 
off  Mauritius. 

Canary-Bird,  Icd-nai'-re,  (Carduelis  cana~ 
ria.) — This  popular  and  pretty  singing-bird  is 
a native  of  the  Canary  Islands.  Its  intro- 
duction into  Europe  was  somewhat  singular. 
According  to  some  authorities,  at  the  end  of 
the  14th  century,  and  to  others,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  a vessel  containing, 
among  other  merchandise,  a number  of  canary- 
birds,  and  which  was  bound  for  Leghorn,  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  The  birds, 
being  set  at  liberty,  took  refuge  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Elba,  and  the  climate  being  con- 
genial to  their  habits,  they  increased  consider- 
ably. The  islanders,  finding  such  an  elegant 
songster  suddenly  settling  in  their  country, 
were  anxious  to  become  possessors  of  them, 
and  quickly  the  whole  colony  of  canaries  were 
taken  prisoners.  From  Italy  they  w’ere 
brought  to  other  countries,  and  became 
highly  valued  as  singing-birds.  The  wild 
bird  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  domesti- 
cated bird  so  familiar  in  this  country  are  quite 
at  variance  in  personal  appearance.  The 
colour  of  the  wild  canary  is  a dusky  gray ; 
whereas,  in  the  domesticated  canary,  we  have 
a great  variety  of  colours, — green,  yellow, 
white,  brown,  gray,  &c.  This  is,  of  course, 
owing  to  the  numerous  cross-breedings  thi.s 
species  has  been  subjected  to.  It  biv'fil.q 
freely  w'ith  several  other  species  ; the  gold 
finch,  the  bullfinch,  the  siskin,  the  greenfinch, 
and  the  linnet,  among  the  number.  Alto- 
gether, it  is  reckoned  that  there  are  no  less 
than  thirty  varieties  of  the  canary.  The  best 
authority  on  the  subject  says — “ Those  canaries 
that  have  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of  a dusky 
green  or  linnet-brown,  and  the  under-part  the 
yellowish* green  of  the  green-bird,  with  dark- 
brown  eyes,  are  the  strongest,  and  most  nearly 
resemble  the  primitive  race.  The  yellow  and 
the  white  have  often  red  eyes,  and  are  the 
most  tender.  The  chestnut  are  the  most  un- 
common, and'hold  a middle  rank  for  strength 
and  length  of  life  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  canary  that  is  most  admired  amongst  us 
now  is  one  with  the  body  white  or  yellow  ; the 
head,  (i)articularly  if  crested,)  wings,  and  tail, 
yellowish-dun.  The  second  in  degree  is  of  a 
golden  yellow,  with  the  head,  wings,  and  tail 
black,  or,  at  least,  dusky  gray.  Next  lollow 
the  gray  or  blackish,  with  a yellow  head  and 
collar,  and  the  yellow,  with  a blackish  or  green 
tuft,  both  of  which  are  very  much  valued.  As 
for  those  that  are  irregularly  spotted,  speckled, 
or  variegated,  they  are  much  less  sought  al'ler, 
and  are  used  to  pair  with  those  of  one  colour — 
white,  yellow,  gray,  brown-gray,  and  the  like.” 
— (Bechstcin’s  Vage-Birds.)  In  Cicrmany  and 
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the  Tyrol,  the  breeding  of  this  bird  is  carried 
on  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  it  is  principally 
from  these  places  that  the  rest  of  Europe  is 
supplied.  In  its  native  home,  the  canary  builds 
its  nest  in  thick,  bushy,  high  shrubs,  and  trees, 
with  roots,  moss,  feathers,  hair,  &c.  ; pairs  in 
February,  lays  from  four  to  six  pale-blue  eggs, 
and  hatches  five  and  often  six  times  in  the 
season.  Bechstein  gives  the  following  direc- 
tions for  getting  and  keeping  good  canaries  : — 
“ The  most  essential  is  to  choose  from  among 
the  young  that  which  promises  a fine  tone,  and 
to  seclude  it  from  all  other  birds,  that  it  may 
learn  and  remember  nothing  bad.  The  same 
precaution  is  necessary  during  the  first  and 
second  moulting  ; for,  being  likely  to  relearn, 
if  I may  say  so,  its  song,  it  would  introduce 
into  it,  with  equal  ease,  foreign  parts.  It  must 
be  observed  whether  the  bird  likes  losing  alone 
or  in  company  with  others  ; for  there  are  some 
which  appear  to  have  such  whims,  liking  to 
hear  only  themselves,  and  which  pout  for  whole 
years  if  they  are  not  humoured  on  this  point. 
Others  sing  faintly,  and  display  their  powers 
only  when  they  can  try  their  strength  against 
a rival.  It  is  very  important  to  distribute 
regularly  to  singing-birds  the  whole  allowance 
of  fresh  food  which  is  intended  for  the  day. 
By  this  means  they  will  sing  every  day  equally ; 
because  they  will  eat  uniformly,  and  not  pick 
the  best  one  day,  and  be  obliged  to  put  up  with 
the  refuse  the  next.  About  two  spoonfuls  of 
dry  food  is  sufficient  for  the  daily  nourishment 
of  a canary.” 

CanceridjE,  a family  of  short-tailed  Crusta- 
cea, having  the  carapace  wider  than  long,  and 
the  legs  not  formed  for  swimming.  (See  Crab.) 

Cancroma.  (See  Boat-bill  Heron.) 

Canda,  kan'-dah,  a genus  of  Polyzoa,  be- 
longing to  that  forming  Cellularidm,  having  no 
sessile  avicularia. 

Canids,  Icain'-id-ee,  (Lat.  cams,  a dog,)  a 
term  in  Zool.,  used  to  distinguish  the  Dog 
tribe,  which  includes  dogs,  wolves,  jackals, 
and  foxes.  There  are  many  vaideties  of  dogs, 
most  of  which  are  clearly  defined.  Of  all  the 
inferior  animals,  the  dog  is  the  greatest  friend 
and  companion  of  man.  In  the  south-east  of 
Europe,  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  the  dogs  have  no 
masters,  and  prowl  about  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages, living  upon  carcases  and  offal.  The 
Mohammedans  and  Hindoos  look  upon  them 
as  impure,  and  will  not  touch  them  without  an 
ablution.  Putting  aside  these  exceptions,  it  is 
certain  that  dogs  have  been  domesticated  and 
attached  followers  of  man  in  all  ages.  In  the 
monuments  of  Egypt  and  Etruria,  several 
species  of  domestic  dogs  are  represented  ; and 
in  one  of  the  Nineveh  sculptures  brought  to 
this  country  by  Layard,  is  a magnificent  speci- 
men of  a mastiff.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  wild  dogs  in  India,  and  in  Australia  there 
is  a very  savage  wild  dog,  called  the  Dingo, 
which  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  wolf. 
It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Dingo  is  not  indigenous  to  Australia,  but  is  an 
introduced  animal  run  wild.  Naturalists  are 
not  agreed  as  to  the  parent  stock  of  the  dog  ; 
some  consider  that  it  is  derived  from  the  wolf, 
while  others  trace  it  to  the  jackal : no  trace  of 
the  breed,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  a primi- 
tive state  of  nature.  Where  dogs  have  been 
met  with  wild,  they  have  never  shown  a tend- 
ency to  return  to  the  form  either  of  the  wolf  or 
the  jackal.  Dogs  have  been  found  in  a fossil 
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state.  The  wolf  was  formerly  a native  of  Great 
Britain  ; it  is  now  extirpated,  but  still  infests 
the  western  countries  of  Europe.  In  all  its 
varieties,  the  wolf  is  a cruel  and  cowardly  ani- 
mal. The  jackals  are  gregarious  animals, 
which  hunt  in  packs,  and  prey  upon  smaller 
mammalia  and  poultry.  Their  long-protracted 
screaming  cry  at  night  is  peculiarly  disagree- 
able. They  are  natives  of  India,  and  are 
found  also  in  great  numbers  in  Syria.  The 
fox  is  a native  of  Europe,  America,  and  North- 
ern Asia.  Its  cunning  and  sagacity  are  pro- 
verbial. It  is  preserved  in  Great  Britain,  and 
affords  great  diversion  to  the  sportsman.  The 
family  Canidse  belongs  to  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Fera.  (Nee  Dog.) 

Ganna,  kan'-nah,  a name  for  the  Eland,  q.  v. 
Ganna  is  also  a term  in  botany,  used  to  desig- 
nate a genus  of  plants,  from  some  of  which  the 
arrowroot  of  commerce  is  obtained. 

Ganthocamptus,  kan-tho-cam'-tus,  a genus 
of  Entomostraca,  having  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  fused  together  and  modified  with  a 
tail,  which  can  be  turned  over  the  back. 

GANTHARiDiE,  kdn  thdr'-e-de  (Gr.  kantliaros, 
a beetle,)  the  name  given  to  a family  of  coleop- 
terous insects,  very  numerous,  much  variegated 
in  colours,  of  moderate  size,  and  generally 
living  on  vegetable  substances.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  head  being  dilated  behind 
the  eyes,  and  then  suddenly  narrowed  into  a 
short  neck.  When  alarmed,  they  counterfeit 
death ; and  some  varieties  at  the  same  time 
emit  a thick  yellowish  fiuid,  with  a disagreeable 
smell,  from  the  articulations  of  the  legs,  &c. 
Many  species  are  employed  externally  in  medi- 
cine to  produce  blisters,  as  they  possess  strong 
vesicating  powers.  They  are  also  used  inter- 
nally as  a powerful  stimulant.  Many  species 
of  the  genus  Gantharis  which  possess  this 
property  are  natives  of  Europe,  India,  and 
America.  The  Cantharis  vesicatoria  is  the 
common  blister-fiy  of  the  shops.  (Nee  Blister- 
Fly.)  The  striped  cantharis  is  a native  of 
North  America,  where  it  is  called  the  Potato- 
fiy.  The  genus  Mylabris  contains  several 
species,  which  have  properties  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  the  cantharis ; and  the  genus 
Meloe  has  also  various  species  which  have  all 
the  properties  of  the  blister-fiy. 

Gaoune.  (Nee  Loggerhead  Turtle.) 

Gapercailzie,  or  Gapercailib,  kd-per-kail'- 
ze,  (Tetrao  urogallus,)  a bird  of  the  Grouse 
species,  whose  appellation  is  of  Gaelic  origin, 
and  means  “horse  of  the  wood;”  it  is  also 
called  the  Gock  of  the  wood.  Formerly,  this 
magnificent  bird  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
British  isles,  being  principally  found  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  but  has  been  for  some 
time  extinct  there.  It  prefers  the  pine  forests 
of  Norway  and  Scandinavia,  in  which  regions 
it  is  found  in  abundance.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  this  bird  again 
into  Scotland,  but  without  any  satisfactory  re- 
sults, although  the  soil  and  nature  of  the  coun- 
try are  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  As  it  is, 
a larger  number  of  capercailie  may  be  found 
in  the  regions  of  Leadenhall  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  food  of  the 
capercailie  consists  of  the  leaves  of  the  Scotch 
fir,  also  various  berries  found  in  the  North. 
The  young  have  a more  luxurious  diet,  feed- 
ing on  ants,  worms,  and  other  insects.  The 
size  of  this  species  varies  considex’ably ; in  some 
cases  a full-grown  male  (which  is  one-third 
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larger  than  its  mate)  will  scarcely  weigh  ten 
pounds ; whereas  it  will  sometimes  exceed  six- 
teen pounds.  This  discrepancy  is  greatly  ow- 
ing to  the  latitude  in  which  it  is  found.  In 
length  it  usually  measures  about  two  feet  ten 
inches.  The  capercailie  may  lay  claim  to  con- 
siderable beauty.  Not  until  it  is  thi’ee  years 
old  is  it  fully  developed,  and  then  it  exhibits 
an  eagle-like  grandeur  and  boldness,  beside 
which  every  Gallus  domesticus  sinks  into  in- 
significance. Its  plumage  is  beautifully  glossy, 
mottled  with  gray  and  brownish-black,  the 
neck  and  breast,  black  tinged  with  a rich  green. 
The  female’s  attire  is  humbler,  and  is  varie- 
gated with  yellowish-brown,  white,  and  brown- 
ish-black. It  would  seem  a pity  that  vigorous 
attempts  [were  not  made  once  more  to  intro- 
duce the  capercailie  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

Capeuna,  Ica-peu'-na,  a fish  found  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  called  the  Four- 
streaked  Red-throat,  because  the  throat  is  red, 
and  four  stripes  of  brown  and  yellow  run  along 
the  body.  Its  scientific  name  is  Hcemulon 
quadril'ineatum. 

Capiiyra,  ku-fy'-ra,  a genus  of  small  crabs 
found  in  scallops,  and  resembling  the  pea  crabs. 

Capociee,  lea-pas' -si-ai,  a warbler  belonging 
to  the  genus  Drymoica,  and  a native  of  South 
Africa.  It  makes  a beautiful  nest  of  white 
cottony  down,  something  like  that  of  the  long- 
tail  titmouse. 

Caprella,  kd-prel'-la,  a genus  of  sessile-eyed 
Crustacea,  popularly  called  Mantis-shrimp,  from 
their  resemblance  to  the  mantis  insect. 

Capra,  the  Goat.  (See  Goat.) 

Capreolus.  (*S'ee  Roebuck.) 

Caprimulgus.  (See  Goatsucker.) 

Caprovis,  kaip-ro'-vis,  a genus  of  sheep,  in- 
cluding the  Argali,  or  giant  sheep  of  Siberia. 

Capucins,  kap'-u-chins,  a group  of  American 
monkeys,  including  the  Sapajous,  Sai  and 
others,  q.  v. 

Capvbara,  Jcaip-i-Mh'-ra,  (Hydrochcerus  ca- 
pybara.) — This  rodent  animal  is  found  in  the 
south  of  America,  and  in  general  appearance 
greatly  resembles  a small  pig.  It  feeds  on 
vegetables.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
largest  rodent  that  is  known  to  inhabit  the 
earth.  “They  occasionally  frequent  the. is- 
lands in  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  where  the 
water  is  quite  salt,  but  are  far  more  abundant 
on  the  borders  of  fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers. 
In  the  daytime  they  either  lie  among  the 
aquatic  plants,  or  openly  feed  on  the  turf- 

plain Roth  the  front  and  side  view  of 

their  head  have  quite  a ludicrous  aspect,  from 
the  gi’eat  depth  of  their  jaw.  The  animals  I 
saw  at  Maldonado  wei’e  very  tame : by  cauti- 
ously walking,  I approached  within  three  yards 
of  four  old  ones.  As  I approached  nearer  and 
nearer,  they  frequently  made  their  peculiar 
noise,  which  is  a low,  sharp  grunt,  not  having 
much  actual  sound,  but  rather  arising  from 
the  sudden  expulsion  of  air.  The  only  noise  I 
know  at  all  like  it  is  the  first  hoarse  bark  of  a 
large  dog.  Having  watched  the  four  from 
almost  within  arm’s  length  (and  they  me)  for 
several  minutes,  they  rushed  into  the  water  at 
full  gallop  with  the  greatest  impetuosity,  and 
emitted  at  the  same  time  their  bark.  After 
diving  a short  distance,  they  came  again  to 
the  surface,  but  only  just  showed  the  ui)per 
part  of  their  heads.  When  the  female  Is  swim- 
ming in  the  water,  and  has  young  ones,  they 
are  said  to  sit  on  her  back.” — (Darwin.)  The 
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flesh  of  the  capybara  is  esteemed  a dainty  by 
the  jaguar,  which  preys  largely  upon  this 
animal.  The  way  in  which  it  captures  the 
capybara  is  very  singular.  It  is  said  that, 
leaping  to  the  back  of  the  doomed  animal,  the 
jaguar,  by  a rapid  movement  of  the  fore-paws, 
twists  its  head  round  and  breaks  its  neck. 

CarabidjE,  kd-rdh'-i-de,  (Gr.  karabos,  a 
beetle,)  a family  of  coleopterous  insects,  com- 
prising a vast  number  of  species.  The  princi- 
pal characteristics  are  given  as  follows  : — An- 
terior tibiae  without  emargination  on  the  inner 
side ; head  narrower  than  the  throat ; eyes 
rather  prominent ; palpi  with  the  terminal 
joints  often  compressed,  large,  and  somewhat 
triangular  in  shape ; mandible  simple,  mode- 
rately long,  and  rather  thick.  In  general,  the 
members  of  this  family  prey  upon  insects  ; and 
the  construction  of  their  bodies  is  eminently 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  being  very  firmly 
encased  in  a stout  covering,  enabling  them  to 
search  among  the  stones,  crawling  over  and 
under  them  for  their  prey  without  fear  of  hurt ; 
at  the  same  time  they  can  suffer  but  little  from 
the  attacks  of  other  insects.  Some  species  of 
the  Carabidse  are,  it  has  been  ascertained,  her- 
bivorous, finding  their  food  principally  in  the 
cornfields.  In  the  British  Museum  may  be 
found  a splendid  collection  of  these  insects. 
They  are  popularly  called  Ground  Beetles. 

Caracal,  kd-rd-kdl',  (Fdis  Caracal,)  some- 
times called  the  Persian  lynx,  is  found  in  both 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa.  This  ani- 
mal is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients.  It  is  about 
three  feet  in  length,  of  a pale  reddish-brown 
above,  and  whitish  beneath.  It  has  a small 
head,  although  somewhat  elongated,  and  small 
ears.  In  disposition  it  is  fierce  and  savage, 
which,  combined  with  great  strength,  renders 
it  no  mean  antagonist.  Such  qualities,  which 
would,  in  its  wild  state,  make  it  rather  an  in- 
convenient and  troublesome  animal  to  the 
natives,  are  turned  to  good  account  by  em- 
ploying its  services  in  the  chase  of  other  ani- 
mals and  birds,  in  which  pursuits  it  is  said  to 
acquit  itself  in  a highly  creditable  manner. 
It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Siagosh,  which 
has  the  same  signification  as  the  word  Cai-acal, 
viz..  Black  ears. 

Caracara,  ka-ra-kah'-ra,  a group  of  South 
American  falcons,  sometimes  called  Carrion 
Hawks,  because  in  their  mode  of  feeding  they 
somewhat  resemble  the  vultures.  They  seldom 
kill  birds  and  animals  for  themselves,  but  follow 
hunters  and  eat  the  offal  of  their  game,  and 
frequent  the  slaughter-houses  just  as  the  vul- 
tures do  in  other  countries.  Sometimes  they 
follow  the  ploughmen,  and  pick  up  the  grubs 
and  insects  turned  up  by  the  share. 

Caranx,  kd-ranx',  a genus  of  fishes  allied  to 
the  Mackerel,  and  spread  throughout  many 
seas.  There  are  many  species  of  this  genus, 
of  which  the  cordonnier  or  cobbler-fish  is  a 
good  example. 

Carciiarodon.  (See  Sharks.) 

C ARCINGS.  (See  Crab.) 

CARDiACEiE,  kar-di-ai'-se-e,  (Cr.  kardia,  the 
heart,)  a family  of  bivalve  mollusea.  They 
have  a thick,  closed,  eciuivalve  sliell,  with  the 
umbones  usually  bent  round,  so  tliat  the  shell, 
when  seen  from  either  extremity,  ju-esents  a 
more  or  less  cordate  appearance.  The  hinge- 
teeth  are  strong,  from  one  to  three  in  each 
valve,  and  there  are  usually  one  or  two  smaller 
teeth  on  each  side  of  the  hinge-  The  animal 
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possesses  two  adductor  muscles, — (Dallas’s^wi- 
mal  Kingdom.)  The  best  example  of  struc- 
ture which  specially  distinguishes  this  group 
of  shells,  is  found  in  the  spiral  heart-cockle, 
(Isocardia  cor.)  In  this  curious  shell  the  um- 
bones  are  not  bent  round,  but  have  a bold 
spiral  curve  like  a ram's  horn.  This  is  a Brit- 
ish species,  and  not  uncommon,  living  at  a 
tolerable  depth,  and  adhering  firmly  by  means 
of  its  byssus.  It  can  easily  be  procured  by  means 
of  the  dredge.  The  species  of  this  family  are 
very  numerous,  and  greatly  vary  in  size,  some 
of  their  shells  being  remarkable  for  the  small- 
ness and  delicacy  of  their  construction.  The 
type  of  the  family  is  the  Cockle.  (<See  Cockle.) 

Cardinal  Bird.  (See  Grosbeak.) 

Cariama,  m-ri-ali' -mah,  a South  American 
bird,  allied  to  the  trumpeters,  and  remarkable 
for  a crest  of  plumes  whieh  rises  from  the  fore- 
head. It  is  a quick  runner,  and  very  wary,  so 
that  it  is  not  caught  without  difficulty. 

Cardcelis,  kdr'-du-el'-lis,  (fromLat.  carduus, 
a thistle,  on  account  of  their  love  for  the  seeds 
of  the  thistle,)  a genus  of  birds  of  the  Finch 
tribe.  (See  Goldfinch,  Canary,  &c.) 

Caretta.  (See  Turtle.) 

Cariacus,  Tcar-i'-d-lcus,  a genus  of  deer,  in- 
habiting North  America.  (See  Carjacou.) 

Cariboo,  kdr'-i-hoo,  a handsome  American 
deer,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  reindeer, 
and  is  thought  by  many  naturalists  to  be 
only  a variety  of  that  animal.  The  horns  are 
eaten  when  young  and  soft. 

Carjacou,  kar'-jd-koo,  an  American  deer, 
very  valuable  for  its  flesh  and  hide,  the  latter 
being  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hunting 
shirts,  mocassins,  and  other  articles  of  apparel. 

Carinaria,  kdr-in-a'-ri-a,  a genus  of  nucleo- 
branchiate  molluscs,  having  a small  shell  of 
glassy  translucence.  They  swim  fast  by  means 
of  the  foot. 

Carnivora,  kar-niv'-o-ra,  (Lat.  caro,  flesh, 
voro,  I devour,)  a term  applied  to  all  creatures 
which  feed  upon  flesh.  It  is  definitely  applied 
to  that  order  of  the  Mammalia  which  preys 
upon  other  animals.  The  forms  of  this  order 
a,re  very  varied.  They  are  furnished  with  three 
sorts  of  teeth,  and  have  nails  or  claws  upon  the 
feet  like  man  and  the  Quadrumana  ; but  they 
differ  from  these  two  orders  in  not  having  the 
thumbs  of  the  anterior  extremity  capable  of 
being  opposed  to  the  other  fingers.  The  modi- 
fications of  the  molar  teeth  generally  indicate 
the  kind  of  animal  food  eaten  by  Carnivora. 
Some  are  made  for  cutting  or  lacerating,  some 
are  serrated,  and  others  are  totally  or  partially 
tuberculated : in  the  latter  case  vegetables 
form  a greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  diet. 
In  all  cases  the  jaws  of  Carnivora  only  open 
upwards  and  downwards,  and  never  horizon- 
tally. The  brain  of  these  animals  is  consider- 
able in  bulk,  well  marked,  but  without  a third 
lobe,  and  does  ndt  cover  the  cerebellum.  Of 
all  the  senses  smelling  seems  to  be  in  the 
highest  perfection ; and  as  their  food  does  not 
require  much  elaboration  and  digestion,  their 
intestines  are  comparatively  short.  Cuvier 
divides  the  Carnivora  into  four  tribes  : — 1.  The 
Plantigrades,  which  are  distinguished  by  ap- 
plying the  whole  sole  of  the  foot,  especially  the 
hinder  one,  to  the  ground  in  walking.  The 
bear  and  badger  are  instances.  ' 2.  The  Digiti- 
grades,  which  have  long  flexible  bodies  and 
short  legs.  The  ferret  and  polecat,  and  the 
fox,  are  instances  of  the  two  subdivisions  of 
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this  tribe.  3.  The  Felidae,  or  cats,  in  which 
the  destructive  power  is  most  highly  devel- 
oped. They  are  distinguished  by  the  short 
round  muzzle,  the  shortened  powerful  jaw, 
and  the  retractile  claws,  sheathed  by  means  of 
elastic  ligaments  when  the  animal  is  in  repose. 
All  the  Felidae  have  two  false  molars  above 
and  two  below ; the  upper  fleshcutter  has  three 
lobes  and  a blunt  keel  within ; the  lower  one 
has  no  keel,  but  has  two  pointed  and  cutting 
lobes.  They  have  also  one  small  tuberculated 
molar  above,  without  any  corresponding  molar 
below.  The  tiger  is  an  example  of  this  tribe. 
4.  The  Amphibia ; of  which  the  seal  is  an 
example.  Many  remains  of  mammifei’ous 
Carnivora  have  been  discovered  in  bone  ca- 
verns and  osseous  breccia. 

Carp,  karp,  (Fr.  carpe,)  (Cyprinus  Carpio.) 
— This  fish  is  found  in  most  of  the  lakes  and 
rivers  of  Europe,  and  inmany  places  it  is  culti- 
vated in  ponds  with  great  care,  although  not 
to  a great  extent  in  this  country,  which  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  abundance  of  salt- 
water fish.  It  is  said  that  this  fish  was  intro- 
duced into  England  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  and  it  has  always  been 
greatly  esteemed  as  a delicate  article  of  food. 
The  carp  usually  feeds  on  worms  and  various 
insects ; this  diet,  however,  in  places  where 
this  fish  is  bred  is  intermixed  with  grain,  &c. 
The  length  of  a carp’s*  life  is  amazing.  A cen- 
tury would  seem  to  be  about  the  average  ; but 
a healthy  fish  will  occasionally  live  to  the 
age  of  150  years,  or  thereabouts.  When  it  is 
considered  that  it  is  an  extraordinarily  prolific 
fish,  and  that  its  roe  has  been  known  to  turn 
the  scale  against  the  remainder  of  the  carp 
out  of  which  it  has  been  taken,  it  is,  perhaps, 
fortunate  that  it  is  so  generally  popular  a diet. 
The  carp  usually  measures  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length ; in  warm  climates,  however,  it 
sometimes  nearly  reaches  three  feet.  The 
general  colour  of  the  carp  is  yellowish-olive ; 
t^he  head  is  large,  and  the  mouth  is  provided 
with  two  beards,  one  shorter  than  the  other  ; 
the  scales  are  large  and  very  distinct. 

Carpenter  Bee,  kar'-pen-ter,  (Xylocopa.) — 
This  species  belongs  to  the  Apidse,  or  true  bees. 
Its  name  is  derived  from  the  singular  manner 
in  which  its  nest  is  built.  This  is  generally 
found  in  soft  decaying  wood,  and  is  lined  with 
leaves  of  a semicircular  form  cut  from  plants. 
It  is  also  known  as  the  Leaf-cutting  Bee  and 
Upholsterer  Bee.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Carpilius,  A:ar-y)jF-Zi-MS,a  genus  of  crabs  hav- 
ing a round  and  smooth  body,  and  a tooth  at 
each  side  of  the  carapace.  The  Spotted  Crab 
belongs  to  this  genus. 

Carpophaga,  kar-po'-fag-ga,  a genus  of 
pigeons,  inhabiting  the  Pelew  Islands,  and 
popularly  called  the  Fruit  Pigeons,  because 
they  feed  on  the  nutmeg  and  other  fruits, 
which  give  to  their  flesh  a peculiarly  delicate 
flavour.  They  are  remarkable  for  a large  round- 
ed knob,  which  appears  in  the  breeding  season 
on  the  top  of  their  head,  and  which  vanishes 
after  the  young  have  been  hatched. 

Carrancha,  kar-ranck'-a,  one  of  the  names 
of  the  Brazilian  Kite. 

Carrier  Pigeon.  (See  Pigeon.) 

Carrion  Hawks.  (See  Caracara.) 

Cartilaginous  Fishes,  kar-ti-laj'-i-nus,  are 
fishes  the  skeletons  of  'which  are  destitute  of 
bony  fibre.  In  some  cases  they  would  almost 
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appear  to  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals.  The 
skeleton  of  the  lancelets,  for  example,  is 
merely  rudimentary ; it  simply  consists  of  a 
slight  transparent  flexible  dorsal  column. -The 
dorsal  column  of  the  lamprey  also  presents  a 
similar  appearance.  The  centre  of  the  back- 
bone of  the  sturgeon  is  a column  of  cartilage, 
and  the  vertebrte  of  shai’ks  consist  of  hollow 
cones,  which  have  their  cups  fllled  up  with  the 
remains  of  a gelatinous  cord.  Glreat  elasti- 
city is  the  result  of  this  arrangement.  In 
many  of  the  more  highly  organised  cartila- 
ginous Ashes,  several  vertebree  are  joined  to- 
gether in  one  piece,  and  the  skull  is  formed 
without  sutures,  although  the  shape  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  other  Ashes.  Cuvier 
placed  cartilaginous  fishes  with  the  batrachian 
reptiles  in  his  class  Amphibia.  Naturalists 
are  now,  however,  unanimous  in  placing  them 
in  the  class  of  fishes.  The  heterocercal  tail  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  chararteristics  of 
all  classes  of  this  kind  of  fish.  The  vertebral 
column  is  prolonged  into  the  upper  portion  of 
the  caudal  fin,  and  the  lower  one  is  given  ofi’ 
beneath.  Similar  tails  are  to  be  observed  in  the 
fossil  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period. 

Caryophyllia,  Jcai-ri-o-fil'-li-ah,  a genus  of 
zoophytes,  popularly  called  Cup  Corals  They 
have  many  tentacles  crowded  together,  and 
knobbed  at  the  tips  ; there  is  a spoage-iike 
mass  of  twisted  plates  at  the  bottoo  of  the 
cup,  and  the  mouth  is  ribbed. 

Casauka.  (See  Shieldrake.) 

Cascavel.  (See  Rattlesnakes.) 

Cassis,  Jcas'-sis,  a genus  of  univalve  molluscs, 
belonging  to  the  family  Buccinidae,  and  popu- 
larly called  Helmet  Shells.  They  are  largely  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  cameos,  their  difterent- 
ly-coloured  layers  producing  beautiful  effects. 
They  are  inhabitants  of  the  tropical  seas. 

Cassowary,  Ms'-so-wd-re,  (Casuarius,)  a 
large  and  powerful  bird,  closely  allied  to  the 
ostrich  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Java  and  the 
adjacent  Indian  archipelago,  and  is  generally 
called  the  Ilelmeted  Cassowary,  on  account  of 
an  osseous  crest  or  horny  helmet  which  sur- 
mounts its  head.  The  skin  of  the  head  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  neck  are  without  fea- 
thers, and  of  an  intense  blue  and  deep  red 
colour.  There  are  also  two  pendent  wattles, 
partly  red  and  partly  blue,  on  the  front  of  the 
neck.  On  the  breast  is  a bare  place,  on  which 
the  bird  rests  when  lying  on  the  ground.  In 
height  it  is  less  than  the  ostricli,  standing 
little  more  than  five  feet  when  erect.  It  is, 
however,  robustly  built,  and  very  strong. 
From  the  appearance  of  its  eyes  and  the  form 
of  its  head,  the  cassowary  might  be  supposed 
to  be  of  a fierce  and  threatening  nature.  This 
is  not  the  case,  as  it  is  rather  titoorous  and 
shy  than  otherwise.  When  attacked,  it  de- 
fends itself  by  kicking  with  its  feet,  and  strik- 
ing with  its  short  and  otherwise  useless  wings. 
All  the  feathers  of  the  cassowary  are  of  the 
same  kind,  and  of  the  same  colour : they  are 
only  designed  for  covering.  Its  whole  plumage 
is  very  poorly  supplied  with  feathers,  and,  at  a 
short  distance,  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
rough  coat  of  coarse  hair.  It  feeds  upon  eggs, 
fruit,  and  succulent  herbage.  The  eggs  of  the 
cassowary  are  greenish  in  colour,  and  have  a 
much  thinner  shell  than  those  of  the  ostrich. 
This  i)cculiar  bird,  which  is  the  largest  known 
except  the  ostrich,  ia  becoming  very  rare  in  its 


native  regions  ; but  there  are  specimens  to  be 
seen  in  most  of  the  menageries  of  Europe. 

Castor,  the  Beaver.  (See  Beaver.) 

Casuarius.  (See  Cassowary.) 

Cat,  Teat,  (Felis.) — It  is  not  a little  singular 
that  the  origin  of  the  most  important  member 
of  this  family,  the  domestic  cat,  (Felis  domes- 
tica,)  should  be  involved  in  such  obscurity. 
By  the  older  naturalists  it  was  supposed  that 
it  might  be  considered  to  be  descended  from 
the  wild  cat,  (Felis  catus-ferus.)  Modern 
science  has  upset  this  theory  by  bringing  a 
tremendous  array  of  argument,  and  battering  at 
its  most  vulnerable  parts.  In  its  place  another 
theory  has  been  substituted,  and  accepted 
generally  by  naturalists.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  possessed  a domes- 
tic animal,  which,  judging  from  representations 
of  it  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes  and  else- 
where, bore  a resemblance  to  our  domestic 
cat.  Moreover,  in  the  British  Museum  there 
is  a copy  of  an  Egyptian  painting,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  cat  of  that  country 
catching  birds ; and  it  is  conjectured  that  it 
was  trained  for  that  purpose.  This  same  ani- 
mal has  been  referred  to  as  being  not  unlikely 
the  progenitor  of  the  domestic  cat ; and  the 
probability  of  this  theory  has  been  augmented 
by  the  discovery  of  a species  (Felis  maniculata) 
by  Ruppel  in  Nubia.  This  animal  is  rather 
larger  than  the  domestic  cat,  of  a fine  gray 
colour.  Ruppel  gave  his  opinion  that  it  must 
be  a descendant  of  the  domestic  cat  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  that,  at  some  remote  period,  it 
was  transferred  to  the  Europeans  by  the  con- 
temporary Egyptians.  This  opinion  has  been 
adopted  by  many  eminent  zoologists,  amongst 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Temminck,  and  Sir 
William  Jardine  in  our  own  country;  the 
latter,  in  particulai-,  has  some  very  ingenious 
remarks  thereupon,  which  may  help  consider- 
ably to  elucidate  the  difficulty  connected  with 
the  origin  of  Felis  domestica.  There  does, 
indeed,  seem  much  in  favour  of  Ruppel’s 
theory;  only,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
naturalists  of  equally  heavy  calibre  dissenting 
from  it.  An  authority  whose  opinion  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated  in  all  that  relates  to 
natural  history  thus  alludes  to  Felis  manicu- 
lata.— “This  species,  to  which  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Riippel  has  assigned  the  origin  of  our 
house-cat,  is  still  further  removed  from  it  in 
essential  zoological  character  than  even  the 
British  wild  cat,  to  which  it  has  been  previ- 
ously so  generally  referred ; and  that,  as  in 
the  case  of  so  many  of  our  domesticated  ani- 
mals, we  have  yet  to  seek  for  the  true  original 
of  this  useful,  gentle,  and  elegant  animal.” — 
(Bell,  History  of  British  Quadrupeds.)  Dallas 
also  makes  a similar  statement  in  his  “Animal 
Kingdom.”  Mr  Bell  not  only  denies  the  cor 
rcctncss  of  Riippel’s  theory,  but  deals  a death- 
blow to  Sir  William  Jardine’s  and  other  natu- 
ralists’ notion  of  the  crossing  of  wild  and 
tame  cat.  “It  is  not  without  muen  rellection 
on  the  matter,”  says  he,  “that  I have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  of  their  inter- 
mixture, repeated  and  transmitted  from  one 
to  another  till  it  has  become  an  uncoutested 
dogma,  is  erroneous,  and  has  its  foundation  iij 
mistaken  facts  ” This  emphatic  declaration 
from  so  eminent  a zoologist  is  a little  startling; 
but,  with  all  deference,  we  must  still  incline  tu 
the  opinion  that  the  intcrmi.xture  of  the  two 
breeds  is  fur  from  improbable.  It  would  seem 
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that  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  domesticated 
animals  is  fraught  with  considerable  difficulty. 
It  has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous 
zoological  societies  for  some  yeai’s,  and  but 
little  progress  has  been  made.  The  wild  cat 
is  found  in  all  the  wooded  districts  of  Europe, 
— in  Germany,  Russia,  and  Hungary : it  is  also 
found  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  Nepaul.  In 
Great  Britain  it  was  at  one  time  abundant, 
and  met  with  in  all  the  woods  and  forests. 
From  a charter  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Peter- 
Ijorough,  in  the  reign  of  Richai’d  II.,  we  learn 
that  the  wild  cat  was  one  of  the  animals 
hunted  in  those  days.  Its  hide  was  probably 
not  very  highly  valued ; Archbishop  Corbyl’s 
canons  (1127)  ordained  that  the  nuns  and 
abbesses  should  not  wear  a more  expensive 
apparel  than  that  made  of  wild  cats’  or  lambs’ 
skins.  At  the  present  time,  the  number  of 
wild  cats  inhabiting  England  is  not  very  large, 
and  they  are  principally  found  in  the  northern 
counties.  In  Ireland,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  they  are  still  found 
in  large  numbers.  Pennant’s  description  of 
the  wild  cat  is  very  amusing,  although  per- 
haps more  applicable  to  the  animal  of  his  time 
than  our  own.  “ The  wild  cat,”  says  he,  “may 
be  called  the  British  tiger;  it  is  the  fiercest 
and  most  destructive  beast  we  have,  making 
dreadful  havoc  among  our  poultry,  lambs,  and 
kids.  It  inhabits  the  most  mountainous  and 
woody  parts  of  these  islands,  living  mostly  in 
trees,  and  feeding  only  by  night.  It  multiplies 
as  fast  as  our  common  cats  ; and  often  the 
females  of  the  latter  will  quit  their  domestic 
mates  to  seek  the  forest  home  of  the  wild 
species.”  The  domestic  cat  is  so  well  known 
that  any  description  of  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary. In  the  town  and  the  country,  in  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  and  the  cottage  of  the 
poor,  in  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  and  the 
offices  of  the  merchant,  this  well-known  ani- 
mal may  be  commonly  found.  It  is  of  many 
colours  and  sizes  : there  is  the  black  cat,  the 
tabby,  the  tortoiseshell,  the  white,  the  slate- 
coloured,  the  blue  or  Chartreuse,  the  dun- 
coloured  cat,  and  a few  others,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  which,  perhaps,  is  that  known  as  the 
Angora  cat,  with  its  long  silky  hair.  As  a 
domestic  animal  it  is  greatly  prized,  and  its 
services  are  extremely  valuable ; but  as  a 
companion  of  man  it  does  not  rank  very 
highly.  It  displays  very  little  of  that  affec- 
tion, nay,  absolute  devotedness,  so  chai'acter- 
istic  of  the  dog.  It  is  more  attached  to  locality 
than  to  its  owner;  and  there  are  numerous 
instances  on  record  of  its  deserting  a family  in 
whose  service  it  has  been  living  for  years,  on 
their  removal  from  a residence  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  up,  and  to  which  it  will  return, 
even  though  it  be  under  the  rule  of  strangers. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  admirable  qualities  of 
the  cat  is  its  extreme  devotion  to  its  young ; for 
their  sake  it  will  brave  the  greatest  danger, 
and  its  uneasiness  at  finding  them  removed, 
only  for  a few  minutes,  is  familiar  to  all.  The 
numerous  anecdotes  of  its  maternal  care  alone 
would  fill  a volume.  The  extraordinary  arti- 
fices it  will  resort  to  to  secure  its  young  are 
astounding,  and  seem  almost  human  in  their 
chai'acter.  The  period  of  gestation  is  sixty- 
three  days,  the  young  remaining  blind  nine 
days  after  birth. 

Cat-bird,  {'I’urdusfelivox,)  a species  of  Ame- 
rican thrush,  of  the  same  group  as  the  mockiug- 
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bird,  which  it  closely  resembles  in  its  vocal 
powers  and  its  courage  in  defence  of  its  young. 
It  feeds  on  fruit  and  berries  of  all  kinds,  worms 
and  insects,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the  most 
conspicuous  manner,  generally  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  human  habitations.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  peculiar  mewing  cry  when  dis- 
turbed in  its  nest. 

Cateniceela,  kat-een-i-sel'-la,  a genus  of 
Polyzoa,  belonging  to  the  order  Infundibulata. 
They  are  called  Chain-zoophytes,  having  the 
cells  connected  by  flexible  joints,  and  facing  the 
same  way.  They  come  from  New  Zealand. 

Caterpillar,  kdt'-er-pil-ldr,  the  common 
name  given  to  the  larvae  of  the  lepidopterous 
insects,  butterflies  and  moths.  There  is  as 
great  a variety  in  the  form  of  caterpillars  as  in 
the  insects  to  which  they  change.  Each  family, 
genus,  and  species  may  be  distinguished  by  its 
characteristics.  The  bodies  of  caterpillars  are 
generally  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  and  divided 
into  thirteen  segments,  of  which  the  anterior 
forms  a horny  head,  furnished  with  jaws  and 
antennae,  and  usually  with  groups  of  simple 
eyes.  On  each  side  of  the  body  are  nine  spi- 
racles, or  small  openings,  for  respiration.  The 
mouth  of  the  caterpillar  is  usually  furnished 
with  strong  jaws,  capable  of  tearing,  cutting, 
and  masticating  the  substances  on  which  it 
feeds,  which  are  very  varied  in  their  character, 
although  they  entirely  differ  from  the  substances 
eaten  by  the  perfect  insect.  The  first  three 
segments  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with 
two  feet,  which  represent  the  six  feet  of  the  in- 
sect into  which  they  change.  All  the  feet  or 
legs  are  very  short.  When  the  caterpillar  has 
arrived  at  the  proper  stage  to  undergo  its  meta- 
morphosis, it  seeks  some  secluded  spot.  Some 
species  find  a retreat  in  the  hollows  of  the  barks 
of  trees,  others  in  the  walls  or  wooden  palings 
of  the  garden,  while  a few  species  bury  them- 
selves in  the  earth.  Fortunately  for  the  agri- 
culturist, a great  quantity  of  the  lepidoptera  are 
destroyed  by  parasites,  which  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  larvae.  The  caterpillar  undergoes  two 
changes,  firstly  to  the  pupa  state,  then  to  the 
perfect  winged  insect.  (See  Butterfly,  Moth.) 

Catharista,  kdth-a-ris'-ta,  a genus  of  vul- 
ture, living  in  America.  The  Black  Vulture, 
sometimes  called  the  Zopilote  and  the  Urubu, 
belongs  to  this  genus,  together  with  the  Turkey 
buzzard  and  Californian  vulture. 

Catodon.  (See  Spermaceti  Whale.) 

Cat-Sea.  (See  Chim.®ra.) 

Cavt.  (See  Guinea-pig.) 

Cawquaw,  kaw'-quaw,  a name  for  the  Cana- 
dian Porcupine,  q.v. 

Cebid^,  see'-hi-de,  (Qv.kebos,  a family  of  mon- 
key,) a term  applicable  to  all  the  monkeys  of 
the  American  continent.  They  may  be  known 
by  their  very  wide  nostrils,  separated  by  a broad 
septum,  and  the  long  tail,  mostly  prehensile. 
Their  heads  are  usually  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  body. 

Cebrio,  seb'-re-o,  a family  of  coleopterous 
insects  of  peculiar  structure.  The  body  is  of 
an  oblong  form,  arched  above  and  deflexed  in 
front ; the  mandibles  curved,  and  entire  at  the 
tip.  The  thorax  is  broadest  behind,  and  the 
antennae  generally  longer  than  the  head  and 
thorax.  Some  of  these  insects  are  remarkable 
for  having  the  antennae  beautifully  pectinated 
and  of  vei*y  great  length. 

Cecidomyia, se-si-do-wii'-a,  (Qr.kekidos,  high- 
leaping  ; miiia,  a fly,)  small  two-winged  flies, 
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that  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  buds  of  growing 
plants.  The  best  known  is  the  wheat-fly,  (C'eci- 
domyia  tritici,)  that  may  be  seen  in  immense 
masses  flying  about  wheat-fields  about  June. 
It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  centi’e  of  the  corolla, 
where  the  larva  is  hatched  ; and,  by  devouring 
the  pollen,  the  plant  is  greatly  damaged.  When 
first  hatched,  they  appear  in  the  form  of  tiny 
footless  maggots,  taper  towards  the  head,  and 
blunt  at  the  hinder  extremity,  with  the  rings  of 
the  body  somewhat  wrinkled  and  bulging  at  the 
sides.  They  are  at  first  perfectly  transparent 
and  colourless,  but  soon  take  a deep  yellow  or 
orange  colour.  The  maggots,  when  fully  grown, 
are  nearly  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length.  It 
is  said  that  they  quit  the  wheat-ears  at  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  and  descend  into  the  earth 
about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface,  where  they 
probably  remain  throughout  the  winter,  making 
their  appearance  again  in  the  shape  of  winged 
flies  when  the  spring  corn  begins  once  more  to 
show  its  head. 

Cedar-bird,  se'-ddr,  {Ampelis  cedrorum,)  a 
native  of  America.  The  appellation  of  Cedar- 
bird  is  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  partiality 
to  the  berries  of  the  cedar.  The  passion  of  the 
cedar-bird  for  this  diet  sometimes  leads  it  into 
excesses,  and,  perhaps,  premature  death.  As 
many  as  fifteen  berries  have  been  found  in  the 
throat  of  a single  bird.  “ The  nest  is  large  for 
the  size  of  the  bird,  fixed  in  the  forked  or  hori- 
zontal branch  of  an  apple-ti’ee,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  from  the  ground ; outwardly,  and  at  the 
bottom,  is  laid  a mass  of  coarse  dry  stalks  of 
grass,  and  the  inside  is  lined  wholly  with  very 
fine  stalks  of  the  same  material.  The  eggs  are 
three  or  four,  of  a dingy  bluish  wnite,  thick  at 
the  great  end,  tapering  suddenly,  and  becoming 
very  narrow  at  the  other ; marked  with  small 
roundish  spots  of  black,  of  various  sizes  and 
shades,  and  the  great  end  is  of  a pale,  dull, 
jiurple  tinge,  marked  likewise  with  various 
shades  of  purple  and  black.” — (Wilson’s  Ame- 
rican  Ornithology.)  The  tactics  of  the  parent 
bird  when  disturbed  in  its  nest  are  singular. 
On  such  occasions,  the  female  at  once  flies  off 
to  a distance  ; it  neither  exhibits  the  least  dis- 
tress, nor  utters  a solitary  cry  of  lamentation, 
and  the  intruder  is  left  to  examine  the  eggs  or 
young  at  his  leisure.  The  cedar-bii'd  is  largely 
consumed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  at  the  end 
of  autumn  is,  owing  to  its  voracity,  in  prime 
condition.  At  this  season  a groat  quantity  ai’e 
sent  to  the  markets.  The  colour  of  this  bird 
is,  on  the  upper  parts,  of  a fawn-colour ; the 
chin  is  black,  and  the  abdomen  and  breast  yel- 
low. The  wings  are  slaty-blue ; the  tail-feathers 
are  rich  yellow.  Round  the  forehead  there  is 
a dark  line,  covering  the  eyes.  It  is  about  six 
inches  and  a half  in  length,  and  is  rather  a 
slim-built  bird. 

Cellepora,  sel-lep'-or-ah,  a genus  of  Polyzoa, 
with  the  polyzoray  fiat  and  chalky,  the  cells 
horizontal  and  having  avicularia. 

Cellularia,  sel-lew-la'-ri-ah,  a genus  of  in- 
fundibulate  Polyzoa,  without  avicularia,  and  the 
cells  arranged  round  an  imaginary  axis. 

Cenchris,  a genus  of  viperine  snakes,  called 
also  the  rattlesnakes.  A good  representation 
is  the  Water  Viper,  sometimes  called  the  Water 
Moccasin,  the  Copperhead,  or  the  Cotton- 
snake.  It  is  black,  very  venomous,  and  has  its 
tail  terminated  by  a spine. 

Ckntetes.  (Ace  Tanreo.) 

Centropo.mus.  (.Vee  Pike,  American.) 
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Centropristis.  (See  Basse,  Black.) 

Centipede,  sen'-te-pede,  (Lat.  centum,  a hun- 
dred ; pedes,  feet,)  (Scolopendra.)  a genus  of 
carnivorous  Annulosa,  distinguished  by  posses- 
sing antennae  of  fourteen  joints  or  upwards  ; a 
mouth  composed  of  two  mandibles,  a quadrified 
lip,  two  palpi  or  small  feet,  united  at  their  base, 
and  a second  lip  formed  by  a second  pair  of 
dilated  feet  joined  at  their  origin,  and  termi- 
nated by  a strong  hook,  having  an  opening 
beneath  its  point,  through  which  a strong  poison 
is  ejected.  In  the  West  India  Islands  and  the 
hotter  parts  of  America  the  centipede  is  re- 
garded very  seriously  as  a pest.  They  attain  a 
length  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  very  frequently 
find  their  way  into  beds.  They  will  endeavour 
to  escape  when  a light  is  brought  into  the  room, 
but,  if  molested,  will  turn  and  bite,  the  bite  im- 
mediately producing  inflammation  and  fever. 
The  common  English  centipede,  however,  is  a 
harmless  thing,  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  length, 
and  for  the  most  pai’t  hiding  under  the  decayed 
bark  of  trees  and  among  old  lumber. 

Centropus,  sen'-tro-pus,  a genus  of  birds  in- 
habiting the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  The 
Pheasant  Cuckoo  of  Australia  is  an  example 
of  this  genus.  All  the  members  of  this  group 
have  a long  spur  on  their  heels,  and  are  called 
Lark-heeled  Cuckoos. 

Centroptx.  (See  Lizard,  Spurred.) 

CEPnALASPis,se/-d-Zds'-pis,  (Gr.  Jeephale,  head; 
aspis,  shield,)  inGeol.,  the  Buckler-head,  a fish 
of  the  lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  or  Devonian 
period,  so  called  from  having  the  bones  of  the 
head  united  into  a single  shield-like  case. 

Cephalopoda,  sef-d-lop'-o-dd,  (Or.  kephale, 
head  ; pous,  foot,)  a sub-class  of  molluscous 
animals,  more  highly  organised  than  any  other, 
presenting  undoubted  rudiments  of  an  internal 
skeleton,  and  containing  secretive,  digestive, 
respiratory,  and  generative  organs.  They  are 
also  distinguished  by  the  possession  of  locomo- 
tive organs  around  the  head  in  the  shape  ot 
prolonged  tentacula,  which  project  forward  and 
more  or  less  conceal  the  mouth.  The  argonauts, 
cuttles,  nautilus,  and  squids,  &c.,  belong  to  this 
sub-class. 

Cepiialopterus.  (See  Umbrella  Bird.) 

Cephalopds,  kef-al'-6p  us,  a genus  of  South 
African  antelopes,  including  the  Rhoode-bok, 
the  Blue-buck,  and  others. 

Cepola,  sep-o'-ld,  a genus  ot  fish,  the  bodies 
of  which  are  much  compressed  and  elongated. 
(See  Riband  Fish.) 

Cerambycidae,  se-rdm-bi'-se-de,  a family  of 
coleopterous  insects  distinguished  by  the  in- 
ordinate length  of  their  autennm.  Generally 
they  are  of  elegant  form,  and  are  found  in 
forests  and  woods,  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  but 
rarely  on  flowers.  Some  of  the  exotic  species 
are  remarkable  for  emitting  after  death  a scent 
something  like  attar  of  roses.  The  only  scented 
Ccrambycid  known  in  England  is  tlie  musk- 
beetle,  (Ceramhyx  moschatus  ) It  is  about  au 
inch  long,  and  of  a fine  green  colour.  It  is 
found  on  willows  in  the  ncigliliourhood  of  Lon- 
don. There  is  a very  splendid  collection  of 
these  insects  in  the  Hritish  Museum. 

Cerastes,  se-rds'-tces,  (Gr  kerastes,  horn,)  a 
snake  distinguished  liy  two  horny  protul)er- 
ances  on  its  head,  and  hence  known  as  the 
Horned  snake.  It  is  said  to  exist  almost  en- 
tirely without  water.  It  is  found  in  Libya, 
Araliia,  &c. 

Ceratophrys.  (See  Frog,  Horned.) 
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Cercolabes,  ser-coV-ab'ees,  a genus  of  pve- 
hensile-tailed  porcupine.  (See  Porcupine.) 

Cercoleptes.  {See  Kinkajou.) 

CervidjE,  ser'~vi-de,  (Lat.  cervus,  a deer,)  the 
Stag  or  Deer  class  of  animals,  a family  of  quad- 
rupeds belonging  to  the  order  Pecora.  The 
characteristic  distinctions  are  solid  horns, 
covered,  while  young,  with  a hairy  skin,  which 
withers  when  the  horn  is  fully  developed, 
naked,  annual,  and  branched.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  Cervidm.  {See  Deer.) 

Cercopjs.  (/See  Hoppers.  ) 

Cereopsis,  ser-e-op’-sis,  the  Cape  Barron 
goose,  a fine  bird  found  in  New  Holland.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  case  which  covers 
the  greater  portion  of  the  beak.  It  fattens 
well  and  is  easily  bred.  It  is  too  quarrelsome 
to  be  placed  in  the  same  yard  with  geese. 

Ceriornis.  {See  Trogopan.) 

Certhia.  {See  Creeper.) 

Cerura.  {See  Puss  BIoth.) 

Ceryle,  ser'-ri-lee,  a genus  of  kingfisher  in- 
habiting America  and  Africa.  The  Belted 
Kingfisher  is  a good  example  of  the  genus. 
They  have  all  comparatively  long  tails. 

Cetacea,  se-tai'-se-d,  (Hr.  ketos  ; Lat.  cetus, 
a whale,)  an  order  of  the  Blammalia,  which 
differs  from  the  rest  of  that  class  both  in  form 
and  habits.  All  the  Cetacea  have  a fish-like 
form ; but  the  tail-fin  is  horizontal,  and  not 
vertical,  as  in  fishes.  It  is  moved  by  very 
powerful  muscles,  and  is  the  great  instrument 
of  progression.  There  are  no  posterior  limbs, 
and  even  the  pelvis  is  only  represented  by  two 
small  rudimentary  bones.  The  anterior  limbs 
are  in  nearly  all  cases  adapted  for  swimming. 
The  bones,  however,  in  the  skeleton  appeaiTike 
those  of  a hand,  but  much  abbreviated  and 
solidified.  The  head  is  joined  to  the  body  with- 
out any  apparent  neck,  and  the  upper  parts  of 
the  vertebrae  are  ankylosed  or  consolidated. 
The  skin  is  naked,  and  some  of  the  species  are 
conspicuously  whiskered.  The  Cetacea  are 
viviparous,  and  suckle  their  young,  towards 
which  they  show  great  affection.  They  are 
warm-blooded,  and  breathe  by  lungs,  and  in- 
hale air  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  {See 
Greenland  Whale,  Sperm  Whale,  Dolphin; 
Porpoise.) 

Ceyx,  see'-ix,  a genus  of  three-toed  kingfisher 
found  in  Borneo  and  the  Indian  Archipelago. 

Chacma,  tchak'-mah,  the  common  baboon  of 
Southern  Africa. 

Ch^ropus,  cheer' -6-pus.  {See  Bandicoot.) 

Chaetodon,  cheet'-od  on,  a genus  of  acan- 
thopterygian  fishes  found  in  the  tropics.  They 
can  shoot  drops  of  water  like  the  Archer  fish, 
q.  V.  They  belong  to  the  family  Squamipennes. 

Chaffinch,  tchdf -finch,  {Fringilla  ccelehs,) 
one  of  themost  popular  of  European  song-birds. 
N ot  only  in  England  is  the  chaffinch  a favourite, 
— with  the  French  he  is  a household  proverb; 
and  as  among  us  light-hearted  folks  are  said  to 
be  as  “ merry  as  a lark,”  with  them  they  are 
said  to  be  “gay  as  a chaffinch.”  Nowhere, 
however,  is  chaffinch  enthusiasm  carried  to  so 
high  a pitch  as  in  Germany.  Bechstein  informs 
us  that  in  the  knife-making  village  of  Buhl  the 
inhabitants  are  such  great  chaffinch  fanciers 
that  they  will  go  sixteen  miles  to  catch  a bird, 
and  that  on  one  occasion,  when  a peculiarly 
good  one  was  in  the  market,  a crazy  fancier, 
whose  means  were  at  low  ebb,  went  and  sold 
his  only  cow,  and  bought  the  coveted  chaffinch 
with  the  money.  The  plumage  of  the  chaffinch 
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is  as  follows  : — Fore  part  of  the  head  black  ; 
back  part,  and  extending  even  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  blue,  shading  off  to  an  olive-tinted 
chestnut,  and  again  to  a gray-green  to  the 
stump  of  the  tail.  The  tail  itself  is  black  and 
gray,  and  on  each  of  the  two  outer  feathers 
there  is  a peculiar  wedge-shaped  white  spot. 
From  the  root  of  the  lower  half  of  the  beak  to 
the  extremity  of  the  under  part  of  the  body  the 
colour  is  reddish-chestnut.  The  male  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  circumstance  of  being 
smaller  than  its  mate,  whose  length  is  six 
inches,  and  from  the  latter’s  under-parts  being 
dingier.  The  chaffinch  lays  four  oi\five  eggs,  of 
pale  purplish-buff  colour,  sparingly  streaked  and 
spotted  with  reddish-brown.  Insects  are  its 
chief  food,  and  in  the  summer  season  it  effects 
incalculable  good  by  destroying  myriads  of 
aphides  and  caterpillars.  In  Italy  the  chaf- 
finch is  killed  for  the  table.  It  is  very  widely 
spread,  being  found  in  parts  of  Asia,  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Azores. 
The  chaffinch  is  a very  pugnacious  bird,  and  it 
is  of  this,  its  failing,  that  the  English  bird- 
catcher  takes  advantage  in  the  profitable  sport 
known  as  “pegging.”  First  of  all,  the  catcher 
must  be  provided  with  a chaffinch  that  will  sing 
loud  and  fearlessly  in  the  dark  and  when  its 
cage  is  in  -motion.  This  is  effected  by  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  its  dark  moulting-box  after  the 
process  of  moulting  is  completed;  and  placing 
in  the  same  apartment  an  able  singer  of  its  own 
species.  After  a while  the  little  prisoner  will 
sing  as  cheerily  as  its  tutoi*.  Then  its  cage  is 
taken  down,  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
by  an  elastic  cord.  Although  the  consequent 
swinging  motion  seems  to  bother  it  vastly  for 
a day  or  two,  it  grows  used  to  it  in  a wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time,  and  will  sing  serenely 
with  its  house  rocking  like  a ship  at  sea.  Then 
its  cage  is  tied  in  a handkerchief,  and  its  trainer 
walks  about  the  chamber  with  it  swinging  in 
one  hand ; and  so  the  teaching  progresses, 
until  the  poor  bird  will  set  up  its  little  pipes  at 
any  hour  and  almost  in  any  position  ; then 
it  is  called  a “pegging-finch,”  and  is  worth 
from  one  guinea  to  five.  Besides  one  of  these 
decoys,  the  chaffinch- pegger  must  have  a 
stuffed  chaffinch  mounted  on  a forked  stick, 
and  some  pieces  of  whalebone  furnished  with 
a spike  in  one  end,  and  thickly  smeared  with 
birdlime.  Thus  equipped,  the  birdcatcher  sets 
out  in  the  early  spring  morning,  carrying  his 
decoy  in  his  cage  in  a handkerchief.  When 
the  country  is  reached,  and  the  decoy,  all  in 
the  dark,  hears  the  voices  of  its  free  fellows, 
among  the  boughs,  it  breaks  out,  and  returns 
them  note  for  note  as  long  as  they  please  to 
keep  the  game  up.  By-and-by  the  birdcatcher 
marks  a tree  whence  issue  chaffinch  notes  the 
boldest  and  most  defiant.  It  is  said  by  these 
men  (and  it  is  their  business  to  know)  that 
never  more  than  a single  pair  of  chaffinches 
live  in  a tree.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  contain- 
ing the  bold  free  bird,  the  birdcatcher  places 
his  decoy,  covering  it  over — cage,  handkerchief, 
and  all— with  a handful  of  grass.  Then  he 
sticks  the  little  branch  on  which  the  stuffed 
bird  is  mounted  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and 
just  above  it,  and  at  a slight  angle  one  or  two 
of  the  limed  whalebone  twigs.  Then  the  man 
retires.  Meanwhile  the  free  bird  in  the  tree, 
with  its  hen  near  at  hand,  has  heard  the  voice 
of  the  decoy,  and,  trembling  with  jealous  rage, 
has  replied  to  it,  and  been  again  replied  to,  the 
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salvos  on  either  side  becoming  heavier  and 
fiercer  each  moment.  At  last  the  free  bird, 
finding  the  mysterious  stranger  will  not  re- 
spond to  the  invitation  to  come  out  and  fight, 
like  a true  finch,  hops  down  in  search  of  it. 
In  an  instant  it  spies  the  stuffed  thing  sitting 
out  impudently,  and,  as  it  were,  on  the  very 
steps  of  his  castle  ; and,  with  a harsh  cry,  down 
he  swoops  to  inflict  deadly  chastisement ; but, 
alas  ! the  treacherous  twigs  intervene,  and, 
balking  it  of  its  vengeance  at  the  very  moment 
of  its  consummation,  hold  it  an  ignominious 
prisoner  till  the  man  runs  up  and  consigns  it 
to  the  store-cage.  A clever  birdcatcher  will 
thus  capture  from  twenty  to  forty  singing  chaf- 
finches in  a single  morning. 

Chaja.  (See  Screamer,  Crested.) 

Chalcosoma.  (See  Atlas  Beetle.) 

CiiAMA.  (See  Clam.) 

CuAMECK,  tcTiah'-meJc,  [Ateles  chamecJc,)  one 
of  the  spider  monkeys  of  South  America.  The 
thumb  has  only  one  joint,  and  no  nail. 

Chameleon,  kam-e'-le-on. — This  reptile  has 
probably  been  the  subject  of  more  delusion 
than  any  other  member  of  the  animal  king- 
dom. The  two  most  flagrant  errors  concern- 
ing the  chameleon  are,  firstly,  that  the  air  is 
its  common  diet;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  able 
to  assume  any  colour,  shifting  from  one  to 
another  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  A brief 
examination  of  the  animal  at  once  contradicts 
both  statements.  Indolent  and  sluggish  as  it 
may  appear,  it  has  an  appetite  for  something 
more  substantial  than  air,  and  enjoys  an  exer- 
cise of  its  limbs  as  much  as  any  other  reptile. 
'J  he  most  curious  po.rt  of  the  animal  is  its 
tongue  ; and  it  is  owing  to  the  singular  nature 
of  this  organ  that  the  erroneous  idea  arose  of 
its  subsisting  on  air.  This  tongue  is  composed 
of  a hollow  tube,  which  is  terminated  by  a 
fleshy  knob,  and  has  a cup-like  cavity  in  its 
anterior  surface : this  is  covered  with  a glutin- 
ous secretion.  By  a wonderful  provision  the 
animal  can  dart  its  tongue  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance, and  with  extraoi’dinary  sureness  of  aim, 
at  its  prey.  The  quickness  of  this  proceeding, 
together  with  the  length  of  time  the  chameleon 
will  exist  without  food,  may,  in  a great  mea- 
sure, account  for  the  popular  delusion.  With 
regard  to  its  colour-changing  propensity  much 
might  be  said  and  quoted  ; only  that  it  is  not 
needful,  as  this  ' phenomenon  has  been  fre- 
quently and  satisfactorily  explained.  The  re- 
sult of  Mr  Milne  Edward’s  investigation  is,  in 
substance,  as  follows  : — Beneath  the  trans- 
parent epidermis  of  this  reptile  there  is  a great 
<iuantity  of  minute  soft  granules,  which  bear 
the  different  colours  : these  are  more  or  less 
extended,  according  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
that  reaches  them,  and  the  change  of  colour  is 
thus  effected.  The  changes  it  really  will 
undergo  under  certain  powerful  excitements 
arc  from  natural  colour,  pale  gray,  through 
pale  green  to  yellow  and  dingy  red,  and  some- 
times, but  rarely,  nearly  to  black.  The  chame- 
leon is  a most  sluggish  animal,  and  will  sit  for 
hours  on  the  branch  of  a tree,  scarcely  giving 
any  token  of  its  existence  beyond  an  occa- 
sional roll  of  its  singular  eye,  which  iiossesscs 
the  property  of  independent  motion  ; and 
thus,  while  one  eye  is  (piite  motionless,  the 
other  will  iirotrude  from  the  animal’s  head, 
and  glare  in  a hideous  fashion,  'rhen,  ])er- 
haps,  suddenly  it  will  dart  out  its  tongue, 
oftentimes  to  twice  the  length  of  the  ^\hole 
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animal,  and  whisk  some  unfortunate  insect 
into  its  jaws.  The  period  of  time  a chameleon 
will  exist  without  food  is  astonishing.  Hassel- 
quist  makes  mention  of  one  he  kept  for  a 
month,  which  during  the  whole  time,  as  far  as 
he  could  ascertain,  did  not  eat  a single  insect. 
Of  this  genus  there  are  about  eighteen  species, 
all  of  which  are  natives  of  the  Old  World,  prin- 
cipally to  be  found  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Some 
species,  however,  have  been  naturalised  in 
Europe. 

Chamois,  sham’-moa,  (Antilope  rupicapra.) 
— The  chamois  is  rather  larger  than  the  roe- 
buck, and,  when  full  grown,  weighs  from  sixty 
to  eighty  pounds.  Its  colour  changes  with  the 
seasons.  In  summer  it  is  of  a dusky  yellowish 
brown,  and  in  winter  jet  black,  excepting  the 
hair  of  the  forehead,  the  belly,  and  the  tufts  of 
hair  that  overhang  the  hoofs,  which  is  tawny, 
and  remains  so  always.  The  black  stripe,  too, 
extending  from  the  eyes  to  the  mouth  is  per- 
manent. It  has  been  a disputed  point  whether 
the  chamois  should  be  classed  with  the  goat  or 
the  antelope  genus.  Examination,  however, 
shows  that  there  is  really  but  little  affinity 
either  in  the  structure  of  the  animals  or  their 
habits.  The  frontal  bone  of  the  chamois  just 
before  the  horns  is  concave  ; that  of  the  goat 
is  convex.  The  horns  of  the  latter  recede ; 
those  of  the  former  advance,  and  are  perfectly 
plain  and  smooth,  while  the  goat’s  horns  are 
wrinkled.  More  than  all,  the  chamois  is  well 
known  to  avoid  spots  favoured  by  goats  ; and 
no  instance  has  ever  been  shown  where  a 
female  of  either  species  has  brought  forth  a 
cross-bred  kid.  The  head  of  the  chamois 
exhibits  in  its  construction  a wonderful  blend- 
ing of  lightness  and  strength.  The  frontal 
bones  are  so  fragile,  that  a rap  of  a man’s 
knuckles  would  suffice  to  shatter  them, — that 
is,  if  they  were  unsupported ; but  they  are 
supported,  and  in  a marvellous  way.  Over  the 
first  set  of  bones  a second  is  thrown,  and  be- 
tween the  walls  are  arched  colls  and  substan- 
tial girders  of  solid  bone.  The  arched  girders 
which  occupy  the  space  between  the  upper  and 
lower  surface  rise,  bridge-like,  with  a spiral 
twist,  and  here  and  there  a flying  buttress  will 
give  additional  strength  to  the  walls,  or  a late- 
ral arch  help  to  support  the  vault  above.  The 
horns  of  the  chamois  are  very  curiously  con- 
structed. Up  to  a certain  point  the  horn  is 
hollow,  and  thence  to  the  point  it  is  dense  and 
solid.  The  hollow  i)art  fits  over  a bony  pro- 
tuberance growing  out  of  the  skull  itself.  The 
horns  of  a full-grown  buck  measure  about  seven 
inches  in  length,  the  points  being  extremely 
sharp,  and  hooked  backwards.  At  first  sight 
it  would  seem  that,  as  weapons  of  attack  or  de- 
fence, the  chamois’  horns,  from  their  formation, 
would  be  next  to  useless.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  the  state  of  the  case.  When  fighting, 
the  chamois  lowers  his  horns  under  the  throat 
of  his  antagonist,  or  turns  his  head  sideways, 
that  the  sharp  point  may  come  against  tlio 
shoulder  of  the  enemy,  and  then,  drawing 
them  back  vigorously,  inflicts  a most  formid- 
able gash.  The  horns  of  the  male  chamois  are 
thicker  and  altogether  stronger-looking  than 
those  of  the  female  ; they  do  not  diverge  from 
eacli  other  in  so  straight  a line  as  do  hers,  but 
describe  a slight  curve  as  they  rise  upwards 
and  apart  from  each  other.  The  horns  of  the 
doe  are  not  so  abruiitly  hooked  as  those  of  lier 
mute.  Except  when  runuiag,  the  gait  of  the 
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chamois  is  extremely  awkward.  The  cause  is 
evident.  In  the  first  place,  its  hoofs,  shaped 
like  those  of  the  sheep,  but  longer  and  more 
pointed,  are  calculated  for  sliding  rather  than 
for  stepping,  and,  in  the  second,  its  hinder  legs 
have  every  appearance  of  being  longer  than 
the  fore.  A hunter  afoot  would  probably  over- 
take a chamois  fleeing  over  a level  plain  ; but 
among  its  native  ice-hills  the  case  is  very 
different.  Then  the  true  purpose  of  the  awk- 
ward looking  hind  legs  appears.  Not  only  do 
they  serve  as  springs,  enabling  him  to  perform 
miraculous  flying  leaps  from  crag  to  crag,  but 
they  break  the  concussion  that  would  other- 
wise certainly  occur  in  a leap  from  a great 
height,  and  enable  the  animal  to  alight  with 
safety  and  freedom.  A perpendicular  wall 
of  rock  smooth  as  glass,  and  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  height,  is  no  impediment  to  the 
upward  flight  of  a chamois.  He  will  leap 
against  the  slippery  wall,  and,  striking  it  with 
his  hind  feet,  obtain  a renewed  spring,  re- 
bound again  in  an  opposite  direction  to  some 
higher  bank,  and  there  find  firm  footing  on  a 
patch  so  small  that  a man’s  two  hands  could 
cover  it.  The  food  of  the  chamois  consists  of 
such  herbs  and  lichens  as  grow  on  the  moun- 
tains ; when,  however,  the  winter  sets  in  so 
fiercely  that  every  green  thing  perishes,  the 
animals  shift  their  quarters  from  the  steeps  to 
the  woods  that  grow  at  their  bases,  and  there 
subsist  on  grass  and  leaves.  An  odorous  dark- 
coloured  ball  is  found  in  the  stomach  of  the 
chamois,  and  probably  owes  its  formation  to 
the  fibrous  and  resinous  nature  of  the  sub- 
stances on  which  it  feeds.  At  the  pairing 
season,  a sort  of  bladder  beneath  the  skin  of 
the  buck’s  horns  develops  itself.  This  bladder 
contains  a lymph  of  a strong  musk-like  smell, 
and,  if  shot  at  this  season,  the  skin  of  the  head 
will  retain  the  scent  for  many  years.  At  this 
scented  period  the  chamois  bucks,  incited  by 
jealousy,  have  most  tremendous  combats  to- 
gether, and  it  is  at  this  season  that  the  hunter 
can  easily  decoy  them  to  within  gunshot  by 
imitating  their  love-call.  The  young  are  born 
in  May,  the  chamois  doe  having  sometimes 
two  kids  at  a birth,  but  frequently  but  one. 
The  pairing  season  is  November;  the  period  of 
gestation  about  twenty  weeks.  It  is  only  about 
November  that  the  full-grown  patriarchial 
bucks  roam  at  large, — the  remaining  portion 
of  the  year  keeping  close  in  the  most  secluded 
and  inaccessible  places.  No  animal  possesses 
so  tough  a skin  as  the  chamois.  It  will  some- 
times happen  that  the  hunter’s  bullet  will  send 
one  toppling  over  a precipice  nearly  a thousand 
feet  deep ; but  though  every  bone  in  its  body 
be  smashed  by  the  fall,  the  hide  will  remain 
intact. 

Channel  Bill,  a remarkable  bird  of  Austra- 
lia, (Scythrops  JVovce  Hollandice,)  about  as  long 
as  a crow,  but  with  a very  large  bill,  deeply 
channelled  and  serrated,  and  having  a long  and 
broad  tail.  It  feeds  on  fruits  and  insects,  and 
utters  a loud  unpleasant  cry. 

Chatterer  Bohemian,  or  Bohemian  wax- 
wing. (See  Ampelis.) 

Charr,  tsharr,  (Salmo  salvelinus,)  a fish  of 
the  Salmon  family,  inhabiting  the  lakes  of 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England. 
The  body  is  longer  and  more  slender  than  that 
of  the  trout.  The  back  is  of  an  olive  colour, 
speckled  with  white  spots,  and  the  belly  red. 
Its  fleuh  Is  held  in  high  estimation. 

§0 


Chati,  tchah'-tee,  a small  American  leopard, 
belonging  to  the  group  of  Tiger-cats. 

Chats,  a well-known  group  of  small  birds, 
so  called  on  account  of  their  volubility. 

Chaus,  tchaws,  (Chaus  sinicus,)  one  of  the 
lynxes,  inhabiting  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Caffre  Cat  belongs  to  the  same  genus. 

Cheiromys,  ky'-rd-mis.  (See  Aye- Aye.) 

Cheironectes.  (See  Yapock.) 

Cheiroptera,  ky-r op' -terra.  The  group  of 
hand-winged  Mammalia  populai'ly  called  bats, 

q.  V. 

Chelidon.  (See  Martin.) 

Chelidoptera,  ke-lie-dop'-ter-ra,  a genus  of 
barbets,  q.  v, 

Chelifer,  keel'-if-er,  a ’ small  arachnidan 
allied  to  the  scorpion,  having  forceps,  but  no 
tail  or  sting.  It  is  often  found  among  old 
books,  and  is  quite  harmless. 

Chelonia,  keel-own' -i-dh.  (See  Turtle, 

Green.) 

Chelydea.  (See  Terrapin.) 

Chelys.  (See  Matamata.) 

Chetah,  or  Hunting  Leopard.  (See  Leo- 
pard.) 

Chiff-Chaff,  a pretty  British  bird  (Sylvia 
rufa.)  It  is  very  small,  and  very  lively,  sing- 
ing its  merry  song  almost  continually.  It 
feeds  mostly  on  insects,  and  is  one  of  the  first 
Spring  visitants.  It  is  green-brown  above,  and 
yellowish-white  below. 

Chigoe,  chee'-yo,  a small  insect  allied  to  the 
flea,  (Fulex  penetrans,)  inhabiting  the  West 
Indies  and  Central  America,  and  boring  its  way 
under  the  skin.  It  mostly  burrows  into  the 
foot,  and  thei'e  lays  its  eggs,  causing  mortifi- 
cation if  neglected.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Jigger. 

Chikara,  a name  for  the  ravine  deer  of 
India,  or  black-tail,  (Tetraceros  quadri  cornis.) 
This  is  one  of  the  four-horned  antelopes. 

Chilobothrus,  ky-lo-bdth'-rus,  a genus  of 
West  India  snakes,  allied  to  to  the  anaconda. 
The  yellow-snake  of  Jamaica  belongs  to  this 
genus. 

Chimera,  ky-meer'-ah,  a singular  genus  of 
pikes,  coming  between  the  sturgeon  and  shark. 
The  northern  chimaera  is  sometimes  called  the 
Rabbit-fish,  Sea-cat,  or  King  of  the  Herrings, 
because  it  follows  the  herring  shoals,  and  feeds 
on  the  fish. 

Chimpanzee,  tshim-pdn-zee',  (Troglodytes 
niger,)  a species  of  ape,  and  one  which  in 
form  and  structure  exhibits  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  man.  It  is  a native  of  the 
warmest  parts  of  Africa,  and  seldom  attains  a 
height  exceeding  four  feet  when  in  an  erect 
position.  Its  skin  is  thickly  covered  with  long 
black  hair  in  front ; and  on  the  head,  back, 
and  limbs,  the  hair  grows  thicker  than  else- 
where. The  ears  are  thin,  prominent,  and 
naked,  and  not  unlike  human  ears  in  shape. 
The  appearance  of  the  nasal  organ  is  that  of  a 
mere  pucker  in  the  skin.  The  thumb  of  the 
hand  is  small  and  weak ; that  of  the  foot  re- 
markably large  and  powerful.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  the  distinctive  points  of  difference 
between  the  anatomy  of  man  and  the  anthro- 
pomorphous apes  is,  that  in  the  former  the 
muscle  which  terminates  in  a single  tendon, 
and  concentrates  its  action  on  the  great  toe,  in 
the  case  of  the  apes  the  same  muscle  terminates 
in  three  tendons,  none  of  which  is  connected 
with  the  great  toe  or  hinder  thumb,  but  which 
fiex  the  three  middle  toes, — part  of  the  adap- 
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tation  of  a foot  for  clasping  as  a hand.  No 
ape  or  monkey  is  able  to  stand  erect,  the  knees 
being  always  bent,  and  the  body  stooping. 
The  great  toe  of  the  chimpanzee  is  shorter 
than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as  a 
thumb.  The  most  man-like  of  this  genus, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  the  gorilla,  about 
which,  till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a century, 
scarcely  anything  beyond  the  most  vague  and 
preposterous  stories  were  known.  (Nee  Gor- 
illa, OuRANG-OUTANG,  APB.) 

CniNCHiLLA,  tshin-tsliil'-ld,  {Chinchilla  lani- 
ger,)  a small  rodent  animal,  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  fur,  which  is  beautifully  soft,  downy, 
and  of  considerable  length,  but  so  loosely  at- 
tached to  the  skin,  that  it  falls  off  unless 
handled  with  considerable  care.  It  associates 
in  numbers,  and  excava  tes  burrows,  in  which  it 
resides,  feeding  chiefly  on  roots.  In  size  and 
general  form  it  resembles  the  rabbit,  excepting 
the  tail,  which  curls  over,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  squirrel’s,  and  the  very  long  hind  legs.  The 
chinchilla  belongs  to  the  same  family  as  the 
jerboa.  It  is  a native  of  South  America,  and 
inhabits  the  valleys  of  the  high  mountain- 
districts.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  nine 
inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  five.  As  soon  as 
they  die,  their  hair  falls  off ; and  for  this  reason 
it  is  unavailable  for  many  purposes  to  which 
otherwise  it  would  be  applied. 

Chionis.  {See  Sheath-bill.) 

Chiton,  ky'-ton,  a genus  of  molluscs,  hav- 
ing the  shell  in  pieces,  and  jointed  like  plate 
armour.  There  are  eight  plates. 

Chiffra.  {See  Axis.) 

CiiLAaij^DERA.  (Nee  Eower-Bird.) 

Chlamydophorus.  (Nee  Piciiiciago.) 

Chlamydosaurus.  (Nee  Lizard,  Prilled.) 

Ciiondroptergyii,  Tcon-drop-ter-ridge' -i-i  ,an 
order  of  fishes,  in  which  the  skeleton  is  cartila- 
ginous, and  there  are  no  sutures  in  the  skull. 
The  shark,  chimieras,  sturgeon,  and  rays  be- 
long to  this  order. 

Choiropotamus.  (Nee  Bosch  Vark.) 

CuoLTEPUs.  (Nee  Sloth,  Two-toed.) 

Chordeiles.  (^Nee  Goatsucker,  Virginian.) 

Chough,  tshuy,  (Sax.  ceogh,)  {Coracia  gra- 
cula,)  a British  bird,  much  resembling  in  size 
and  habits  the  jackdaw ; its  colour,  however, 
is  in  parts  different.  It  is  of  a jet  black  over 
its  upper  parts,  while  the  head  and  neck 
feathers  are  tinted  with  purple.  The  beak  is 
bright  vermilion,  bent  from  the  base,  and 
very  strong.  The  legs  and  feet  are  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  beak,  and  powerfully 
formed.  Its  length,  when  full  grown,  is  about 
fifteen  inches.  Ijike  the  jackdaw,  the  chough 
is  easily  tamed,  and  just  as  mischievous  and 
entertaining  when  its  domestication  has  been 
accomplished. 

Chouka.  {See  Ciiikara.) 

Chousingha,  tchoo-sing'-hah,  one  of  the  four- 
horned antelopes  of  India.  {See  Chouka.) 

Chrysochlork,  Icry'-so-clore,  a genus  of 
moles,  including  the  changeable  mole  of  South 
Africa.  The  fur  of  this  animal  gives  out  opal- 
escent tints  when  the  direction  of  the  light 
changes. 

Chub,  tshub,  ( Ang.-Sax.,)  {Leticiscus  cephalus,) 
of  the  same  genus  with  the  roach,  dace,  bleak, 
&c.  It  is  plentiful  in  many  of  the  rivers  of 
England  and  of  the  south-west  of  Seolland. 
The  chub  rises  freely  at  a v<ariety  of  baits, — 
slugs,  grasshoppers,  cockchafcr.s,  and  humble 
bees  among  the  number.  The  best  place  to 
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fly-fish  for  chub  is  close  under  over-hanging 
trees,  by  the  sides  of  streams,  or  against  i)iles, 
or  other  places  that  offer  ready  shelter.  The 
chub  spawns  in  May,  and  comes  into  condition 
again  about  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  ot 
July.  It  bites  best,  and  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition for  bottom-fishing,  between  the  middle 
of  October  and  November.  The  colours  of  the 
chub  are  blue-black  on  the  upper  part,  silvery 
white  below;  cheeks  and  gill-covers  golden 
yellow.  Weight  seldom  exeeeding  five  pounds. 
Is  not  considered  a great  dainty. 

Chuck  Will’s  Widow,  a popular  name  for 
the  Carolina  goatsucker.  {See  Goatsuckers.) 

Churchyard  Bettlb.  {See  Blaps.) 

Chyle,  /a7e,  (Gr.  chulos,  juice,)  is  the  milk- 
like fluid  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
bile  and  pancreatic  juice  upon  the  chyme  in 
the  duodenum,  and  absorbed  by  the  lacteal 
vessels.  The  use  of  the  chyle  is  to  supply  the 
matter  from  which  the  blood  is  formed,  and 
the  waste  of  the  living  organs  repaired.  (Nee 
Digestion.) 

Chyme,  kime,  (Gr.  chumos,  juice,)  is  the 
ingested  mass  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
stomach  upon  the  food,  and  which  passes  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum.  {See  Diges- 
tion.) 

Cicada,  se-kai'-dd,  (Lat.  grasshopper,)  a 
genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Hemiptera,  com- 
mon in  tropical  and  warm  temperate  regions, 
and  remarkable  for  the  loudness  of  the  sounds 
they  emit.  The  organs  that  produce  these 
shrill  sounds  consist  of  membranes  and  filires 
connected  with  powerful  muscles,  and  situated 
on  the  under-side  of  the  abdomen.  The  largest 
insect  of  this  genus  does  not  exceed  an  inch 
in  length  ; yet  it  is  asserted  that  they  may  be 
heard  in  the  still  night  at  a distance  of  at  least 
half  a mile,  and  that  the  sound  they  emit  is 
like  grinding  a knife  on  a whetstone. 

CiciGUA.  {See  Seps  ) 

Cincindelidas.  {See  Tiger-Beetles.) 

CicoNiA.  {See  Stork.) 

CiLiuM,  sil'-i-um,  (Lat.,)  is  a name  given  in 
Anat.  to  the  eyelid  or  eyelash  ; and  hence  the 
term  ciliary  is  applied  to  the  arteries,  glands, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  eyelids. 

CiMEX,  si'-mex,  a genus  of  heteropterous  in- 
sects, popularly  known  as  bugs,  having  no 
wings,  a flat  and  round  abdomen,  four  joints 
to  tiie  antenna),  and  three  to  the  feet. 

CiNCLOSOMA,  sin-klo-so'-ma,  a genus  of  Tiina- 
lina),  including  the  ground-dove  or  ground- 
thrush  of  Australia.  This  bird  prefers  the 
ground  to  the  trees,  and  feeds  mostly  on  in- 
sects. Its  flesh  is  very  delicate,  and  great 
numbers  of  these  birds  are  sold  in  the  markets. 

Cinnabar  Moth,  sin'-nd-bar,  a pretty  British 
moth,  coloured  red  and  black,  and  remarkable' 
for  having  both  surfaces  of  the  wings  coloured 
alike.  {See  Callimorpha.) 

Circus.  {See  11arrier-1Ien.) 

CiRRiiiPEDA,  sir-rip'-ad-ali,  a sub-class  of 
Crustacea,  iiopularly  called  Barnacles.  When 
young,  they  swim  about  freely,  but  when  old, 
they  arc  fixed  either  liy  their  base,  or  liy  a foot- 
stalk, and  have  their  liodies  encloseil  within 
shelly  valves.  The  fringed  feet  are  thrust  out 
of  the  valves,  and  serve  as  nets  wherein  the 
creature  takes  its  food. 

Cikiuioteuthis.  {See  Cuttle.) 

Cissa,  sis'-sa,  a beautiful  Indian  bird,  called 
the  Hunting  Crow.  It  has  many  of  the  habits 
of  the  shrikes,  killing  birds,  and  impaling 
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th&m  on  thorns.  It  has  a long  head,  the  gene- 
ral colour  being  grass-green,  with  a silky 
lustre,  relieved  by  patches  of  yellow,  spots  of 
white,  and  stripes  of  velvet-black. 

Cistuda.  (>See  Tortoise-Box.) 

Civet,  siv'-et,  {Viverra  civetta,)  a native  of 
North  Africa.  Its  size  is  about  two  feet  six 
inches  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
height ; head  long ; muzzle  sharp,  as  in  the 
weasel : a narrow  bristly  mane  runs  from  the 
pole  of  the  neck  to  the  tail.  Its  colour  is 
brownish  gray,  with  black  bands  and  spots. 
It  is  a carnivorous  animal,  and  preys  on  birds, 
small  quadrupeds,  and  reptiles.  The  true 
civet’s  most  remarkable  feature  consists  of  a 
sort  of  pouch  between  the  anus  and  sexual 
organs,  in  which  collects  an  odorous  liquid  of 
considerable  value  in  the  perfume  market. 
For  the  sake  of  this  it  is  very  commonly  kept 
in  confinement.  The  perfume  is  removed 
from  the  pouch  about  twice  a week.  The 
quantity  yielded  is  about  a dram  at  each  re- 
moval. When  this  remarkable  substance  is 
examined  in  a fresh  state,  it  is  seen  to  be 
composed  of  avast  number  of  tiny  filamentous 
threads,  caused  by  being  pressed  through  the 
ducts  which  lead  into  the  pouch.  The  pouch 
is  double,  and  each  half  is  large  enough  to 
contain  a full-sized  almond.  Great  care  has 
to  be  observed  during  the  pouch-emptying  pro- 
cess ; for  the  civet  has  a decided  objection  to 
it,  and  will  struggle  its  hardest  to  avenge  itself 
on  the  operator.  Whether  the  ferocity  of  the 
true  civet  is  caused  by  the  anxiety  about  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  secretions,  cannot,  of 
course,  be  explained ; but  it  is  certain  that 
those  who,  on  account  of  the  valueless  contents 
of  their  pouch,  are  not  operated  on,  are  com- 
paratively of  amiable  disposition,  and  will 
even  become  domesticated. 

Clams,  Iclams,  a group  of  bivalve  shells, 
found  in  the  hot  seas.  They  have  thick  shells, 
with  foliated  valves,  and  two  hinge  teeth  in  one 
valve,  and  one  in  the  other. 

Climacteris,  klime-ak' -ter-is,  a genus  of  Aus- 
tralia creepers,  generally  found  on  the  bark  of 
the  gum-trees,  thrusting  the  beak  and  tongue 
into  the  crevices,  and  searching  for  insects. 

Climbing  Perch,  kli'-ming  perish  (Ang.-Sax.) 
(Anabas  scandens.) — This  singular  fish  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  ponds  and  rivers  of  most  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  Its  general  form  resembles 
that  of  the  common  English  perch  ; but  it  sel- 
dom attains  a greater  length  than  six  inches. 
“The  most  remarkable  charactei  presented  by 
these  fishes  consists  in  the  structure  of  the  su- 
perior pharyngeal  bones,  which  are  dilated  into 
voluminous  folded  laminae,  enclosed  in  a large 
cavity  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  forming 
numerous  cells,  in  which  a supply  of  water 
may  be  carried  for  the  purpose  of  moistening 
the  gills  when  the  creature,  as  its  habit  is,  quits 
the  water  for  a time.” — (Dallas.)  It  has  been 
asserted,  and  that  by  travellers  and  explorers 
whose  veracity  is  beyond  question,  that  this 
singular  fish  has  been  seen  to  climb  trees,  fix- 
ing its  anal  fin  in  cavities  of  the  bark,  and 
urging  its  way  upwards  by  distending  and  con- 
tracting its  body.  “Though  these  fish  are 
sometimes  compelled  in  their  distress  to  travel 
by  day,  and  have  been  met  in  the  glare  of  noon 
toiling  along  a dusty  road,  their  migrations  are 
generally  performed  at  night,  or  in  early  morn- 
ing, whilst  the  grass  is  yet  wet  with  dew. 
Climbing  perches  aie  plentiful  in  the  Ganges, 


and  the  boatmen  have  been  known  to  keep 
them  for  five  or  six  days  in  an  earthen  pot 
without  water,  using  daily  what  they  wanted, 
and  finding  them  as  lively  as  when  caught.” — 
(Chambers’s  Encyclopcedia.) 

Clio,  kli'-o,  a genus  of  shell-less  molluscs,  so 
exti’emely  abundant  in  the  Arctic  seas,  that 
they  constitute  a chief  part  of  the  food  of 
whales.  Whaled  food  is  the  name  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  fishermen.  Sometimes 
the  water  is  so  full  of  them,  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a creature  of  so  ponderous  a 
maw  as  the  whale  to  open  his  jaws  without 
engulfing  thousands.  They  belong  to  the 
Pteropoda,  q.  v. 

Clothes-Moth,  kloathz'-moth,  (Ang.-Sax.,) 
a name  common  to  a number  of  small  moths 
of  the  genus  Tinea,  whose  larvie  are  extremely 
destructive  to  woollen  fabrics,  &c.  They  begin 
not  only  to  eat  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched,  but 
to  hack  to  bits  the  substance  in  which  they  are 
hidden,  and  uniting  the  fragments  with  a 
glutinous  silk  of  their  own  producing,  make, 
of  the  whole,  cases  to  live  in.  Cleanliness  and 
exposure  to  light  are  the  best  safeguard  against 
these  tiresome  insects. 

Clotho,  klow'-iho.  (See  Puff  Adder.)  This 
name  is  also  given  to  a genus  of  spiders,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Drassidm. 

Cldpeid.®,  klu-pe'-e-de,  (Lat.  clupea,  a shad,) 
a family  of  fishes  allied  to  the  Salmonidm,  but 
differing  from  them  because  wanting  an  adi- 
pose fin.  The  herring  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type  of  this  order.  They  generally  congregate 
in  shoals,  and  periodically  visit  certain  coasts. 
They  are  very  widely  diffused  all  over  the  world. 

Clytus,  kli'-tus,  a genus  of  coleopterous  in- 
sects, abounding  in  species.  A few  are  found 
in  this  country ; but  North  America  is  their 
chief  abiding-place.  There  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  genus,  (Clytus  speciosus,)  is  a great  de- 
stroyer of  the  sugar-maple.  It  is  about  an  inch 
long,  and  its  colour  black,  banded  and  s-potted 
with  yellow.  Many  sorts  of  clytus  are  found 
on  flowers,  to  which  they  resort  for  the  sake  of 
the  pollen. 

Coal-fish,  (Cadus  carbonarius,)  a somewhat 
common  fish,  extensively  distributed  through 
the  principal  seas  of  Europe,  being  abundant 
in  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Northern  Seas  ; also  found  in  large  quantities 
on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  According  to 
Mr  Couch:  “It  is  in  the  highest  condition 
from  October  to  December,  at  which  season  it 
prowls  after  prey  in  large  companies  ; so  that, 
when  met  with,  they  prove  a valuable  capture 
to  the  fisherman  ; for,  though  but  coarse  food, 
yet,  being  wholesome,  substantial,  and  cheap, 
they  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  poor,  either 
fresh  or  salted.  ...  I have  known  four  men 
in  two  boats,  two  men  in  each  boat,  take  over 
two  tons’  weight  of  this  fish  in  a very  few  hours. 
The  season  for  spawning  is  early  in  spring ; 
immediately  after  which  the  coal-fish  becomes 
so  lank  as  to  be  entirely  worthless,  in  which 
state  it  continues  through  the  summer.”  It 
owes  its  singular  appellation  to  the  curious 
nature  of  its  skin,  which,  upon  being  handled, 
soils  the  fingers  in  the  same  way  as  would  re- 
sult from  touching  coal.  It  is  likewise  known, 
during  its  progress  from  birth  to  maturity,  by 
the  names  of  cuddy,  sythe,  and  sillock.  The 
fishermen  of  Yorkshire,  however,  have  given 
it  two  more  aliases  : when  young,  they  call  it 
parr;  and  the  old  fish  are  named  lillets. 
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Ij  Coaita,  quah'-tali,  {Ateles  Paniscus.)  The 
[.commonest  spider-monkey  of  South  America. 
I It  is  very  gentle,  and  easily  tamed. 

I CoAiTi,  quah'-tee.  {See  Nasua.) 

I CoBBLER-Fisn.  (<S'ee  Caranx.) 

I Cobra  di  Capello.  {See  Hooded  Sxake.) 

I CocciNELLA.  (aScc  Lady-bird.) 

! CoccoTHRAusTES.  {See  Grosbeak.) 

Coccus.  {See  Cochineal.) 

CoccygiNjE.  The  lark-heeled  cuckoos.  {See 
Centropus.) 

Coccyges.  {See  Cow-bird.) 

Cochineal,  Icotseh' -in-eel,  (Sp.  cocliinilla.) — 
This  beautiful  dye  is  obtained  from  the  Coccus 
cacti,  a small  insect  infesting  a tribe  of  cacti 
growing  in  Honduras  and  other  parts  of  South 
America,  {see  also  Carmine.)  The  female  in- 
5ects,  which  are  wingless,  are  alone  collected, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  value  attached  to 
them  depend  on  the  methods  employed  to  kill 
and  dry  the  insects.  Analyses  of  cochineal 
liave  yielded  chitiue,  fatty  matter,  phosphates 
of  lime  and  potash,  and  the  colouring  matter 
oarmine.  Cochineal,  in  conjunction  avith 
ohloride  of  tin,  forms  the  ‘'tin  spirits”  of  the 
• Iyer.  The  cochineal  insect  is  also  cultivated 
n Mexico,  Teneriffe,  Java,  and  the  West  In- 
lies. ■ EQ'orts  have  been  made,  avith  more  or 
ess  success,  to  introduce  it  into  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Algeria,  and  Spain. 

Cock,  Domestic,  Icolc,  (Sax.  coc,  Dr.  coq.,) 
[Galliis  doviesticus.) — At  avhat  period  of  the 
vorld’s  history  this  valuable  bird  avas  brought 
inder  the  control  of  man,  it  is  almost  impos- 
iible  to  determine.  Without  doubt,  they  avere 
veil  knoavn  over  many  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia  many  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
ora.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  it,  says: — “After 
)hc  peacock,  the  birds  avhich  are  most  sensible 
i.o  glory  are  those  active  sentinels  which  nature 
las  produced  to  rouse  us  from  our  matin  slum- 
tiers  and  send  us  to  our  daily  occupations. 
I'hey  are  acquainted  avith  the  stars,  and  every 
, hreo  hours  they  indicate  by  their  croaving  the 
ilid'ercnt  periods  of  the  day.  The  gait  of  the 
oock  is  proud  and  commanding;  he  walks  avith 
head  erect  and  elea'ated  crest.  Alone  of  all 
tiirds  he  habitually  looks  up  to  the  sky,  raising 
|it  the  same  time  his  curved  and  scythe-formed 
ail,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the  lion  himself, 
'he  most  intrepid  of  beasts.”  A mode  of  divi- 
i'lation  avas  practised  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
iVith  these  birds.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet 
verc  avritten  in  a circle,  and  a grain  of  avheat 
,.nd  barley  laid  on  each  letter.  Then  a cock, 

I onsccrated  for  the  occasion,  avas  led  avithiii 
he  circle.  The  required  information  avas  ob- 
ained  by  putting  together  those  letters  off 
yhich  the  cock  picked  the  grains.  This  mode, 
Mowever,  avas  abandoned  on  the  discovery  that 
t was  HOC  an  uncommon  thing  for  the  jiriests 
0 liave,  as  avell  as  the  genuine  grains,  imita- 

Iions  in  ava.x ; so  that  by  proper  management 
lie  bird  could  be  made  to  uncover  these  letters 
liat  best  accorded  avith  their  views.  It  has 
lecn  asserted  that  our  original  breeds  of  do- 
acstic  poultry  avere  derived  from  Persia.  This, 
lowever,  takes  root  in  the  fact  of  Aristophanes 
lluding  to  the  cock  as  the  “Persian”  bird, 
'his  is,  in  all  probability,  but  a hinting  at  the 
act  that  during  the  intercourse  of  the  Greeks 
.’ith  the  Persians,  they  obtained  from  them  a 
reed  of  fowls  partly  or  thoroughly  doinesti- 
ated.  Although  iioultry  has  been  known  to 
xist  in  Persia  from  a very  remote  antiquity. 


Cock,  Domestic 

the  most  patient  research  has  failed  to  discover 
any  birds  of  the  genus  Gallus  in  that  country. 
According  to  Temminck,  our  domestic  cock  is 
derived  from  the  Jago  cocks,  {Gallus  gigan- 
teus,)  a large  and  wild  species  inhabiting  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  and  from  the  species  Ban- 
kiva,  another  primitive  bird  found  in  the  Javan 
forests.  Nor  is  this  argument  without  substan- 
tial basis  ; for  the  size  of  our  common  cock  is 
intermediate  between  the  Jago  and  the  Ban- 
kiva,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  feathers  and  the 
distribution  of  the  barbs  the  resemblance  is 
perfect ; moreover,  in  the  two  wild  species 
mentioned,  the  females  are  provided  with  a 
crest  and  small  barbies, — characters  which  are 
not  found  in  any  other  known  primitive  races. 
The  domestic  cock  has  his  head  surmounted 
by  a notched  crimson  fleshy  substance,  called 
a comb  ; and  under  the  throat  hang  two  other 
pendulous  fleshy  bodies,  called  wattles.  In 
both  sexes  there  is  below  the  ear  an  oblong 
spot,  the  interior  of  which  is  reddish  and  the 
remainder  white.  The  feathers  arise  in  pairs 
from  each  sheath,  touching  by  their  points 
within  the  skin,  but  diverging  in  their  course 
outwards.  On  the  neck  the  feathers  are  long 
and  narrow  ; on  the  rump  they  are  of  the  same 
form,  but  droop  laterally  over  the  extremity  of 
the  wings,  which  are  quite  short,  and  termin- 
ate at  the  origin  of  the  tail,  the  plumes  of 
which  are  vertical.  In  the  centre  of  the  cock’s 
tail  are  two  long  feathers,  which  fall  back  in  a 
graceful  arch.  When  the  cock  reaches  the  age 
of  six  months,  he  attains  maturity,  and  his 
powers  remain  undiminished  till  he  is  three 
years  old.  Then,  if  younger  male  birds  be 
about,  he  will  find  himself  slighted  by  his 
numerous  wives,  and  be  compelled  to  yield  to 
a rival  the  empire  of  the  yard.  Cock-fighting 
is  one  of  the  most  wddely-spread  sports  in  the 
world.  Captain  Cook  found  it  commonly  prac- 
tised among  the  South-Sea  Islanders,  and  Mr 
Ellis  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
games  among  the  Tahitians.  Long  before  a 
ship  touched  the  shores  of  Polynesia,  cock- 
figliting  was  known  to  the  inhabitants.  Amongst 
them,  however,  the  rules  that  distinguish  the 
“civilised”  cockpit  are  not  practised.  It  is, 
or,  happily,  was,  our  custom  to  clip  the  com- 
batants of  every  superfluous  feather  ; the  Poly- 
nesians, on  the  contrary,  delight  to  pit  them 
with  the  full  complement  of  plumage  adorning 
them.  In  another  respect,  loo,  these  savage 
cock-fighters  showed  themselves  more  humane 
than  us  ; they  never  armed  the  heels  of  their 
birds  with  spurs  ; and  as  soon  as  one  bird  was 
observed  to  avoid  his  antagonist,  he  was  said 
to  be  vi,  (lieaten,)  and  at  once  taken  away. 
The  common  jungle-fowl  of  continental  India 
{Gallus  Sonneratii)  is  a very  favourite  fighting- 
bird  with  the  Mussulman  natives  of  India. 
Considering  their  insignificant  means  of  de- 
fence, the  courage  exhibited  liy  the  domes- 
tic cock  is  very  singular.  Bishop  Stanley, 
in  his  British  BiriLs,  says,  “We  knew  an 
instance  where  a liarn-door  cock  liecame  tins 
terror  of  his  little  domain.  Accustomed  to 
lie  fed  by  his  owner,  a clergyman,  he  shortly 
began  to  express  his  disapiiointment  by  very 
determined  attacks,  if  his  master  happemal 
to  pass  him  without  the  accustomed  offer- 
ing. On  one  occasion  ho  actually  struck  a 
piece  out  of  a strong  kerseymere  g.Hiter,  and 
reiieated  the  attacks  in  si>ite  of  some  severe 
kicks  it  was  found  necessary  to  iutlict  in  self- 
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defence.  Nothing  daunted,  though  occasion- 
ally kicked  several  yards  like  a football,  he 
would  still  come  on  as  fiercely  as  ever  for  three 
or  four  times.  His  reasoning,  too,  appeared 
to  be  on  a par  with  his  courage,  for  he  soon 
discovered  that  women  were  protected  by  the 
lower  part  of  their  dress,  and,  accordingly,  in- 
stead of  flying  at  their  legs  and  feet,  he  invari- 
ably flew  at  their  heads,  fixing  himself  on  their 
shoulders.” 

Cock  op  the  Plains,  (Tetrao  urophasianus, ) 
an  American  bird  closely  allied  to  the  grouse 
and  capercaillie,  with  many  of  the  same  habits. 

Cock  op  the  Rock,  one  of  the  Manakins, 
(Eupicolaaurantia.) — This  lovely  bird  inhabits 
South  America,  and  haunts  deep  and  rocky 
places.  The  colour  of  the  plumage  is  rich 
orange,  except  the  quill  feathers  of  the  wings, 
which  ai'e  black.  A flat,  helmet-like  crest  ex- 
tends from  the  base  of  the  beak  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  and  inclines  forward  beyond  the 
point  of  the  bill. 

Cock  op  the  Wood.  (See  Capercailie.) 

Cockatoos,  kolc-a-tooz' . — These  birds  are  con- 
fined to  the  Eastern  Archipelago  and  Australia ; 
in  the  latter  country  they  are  very  abundant. 
Like  others  of  their  congeners,  they  make 
their  nests  in  decayed  trees  ; indeed,  if  the 
tree  should  not  be  very  much  decayed,  it 
makes  little  difference  to  the  cockatoo,  who 
can  speedily  dig  for  himself  a hole  in  the  trunk 
with  his  iron-like  bill.  They  are  easily  tamed, 
and  learn  to  imitate  the  human  voice  in  some 
respects,  although  with  little  accuracy.  A 
capital  account  of  cockatoo-hunting  by  the 
natives  is  related  by  Captain  Grey  : — “Perhaps 
as  fine  a sight  as  can  be  seen  in  the  whole 
circle  of  native  sports  is  the  killing'  of  cocka- 
toos with  the  kiley,  or  boomerang.  A native 
perceives  a lai’ge  flight  of  cockatoos  in  a forest 
which  encircles  a lagoon ; and  in  the  leafy 
summits  of  the  trees  sit  a countless  number  of 
cockatoos,  screaming  and  flying  from  tree  to 
tree  as  they  make  their  arrangements  for  a 
night’s  sound  sleep.  The  native  throws  aside 
his  cloak,  so  that  he  may  not  have  even  this 
slight  covering  to  impede  his  motions,  draws 
his  kiley  from  his  belt,  and,  with  a noiseless 
elastic  step,  approaches  the  lagoon,  creeping 
from  tree  to  tree,  from  bush  to  bush,  and  dis- 
turbing the  birds  as  little  as  possible.  Their 
sentinels,  however,  take  the  alarm  ; the  cocka- 
toos farthest  from  the  water  fly  to  the  tree  near 
its  edge,  and  thus  they  keep  concentrating 
their  forces  as  the  native  advances.  They  are 
aware  that  danger  is  at  hand,  but  are  ignorant 
of  its  nature.  At  length,  the  pursuer  almost 
reaches  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  the  scared 
cockatoos,  with  wild  cries,  spring  into  the  air. 
At  the  same  instant,  the  native  raises  his  right 
hand  high  over  his  shoulder,  and  bounding  for- 
ward with  his  utmost  speed  for  a few  paces,  to 
give  impetus  to  his  blow,  the  kiley  quits  his 
hand  as  if  it  would  strike  the  water ; but  when 
it  has  almost  touched  the  unruffled  smfface  of 
the  lake,  it  spins  upwards  with  inconceivable 
velocity  and  with  the  strangest  contortions. 
In  vain  the  terrified  cockatoos  try  to  avoid  it ; 
it  sweeps  wildly  and  uncertainly  through  the 
air ; and  so  eccentric  are  its  motions,  that  it 
requires  but  a slight  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  fancy  it  endowed  with  life,  and,  with  fell 
swoop,  is  in  rapid  pursuit  of  the  devoted  birds, 
some  of  which  are  almost  certain  to  be  brought 
screaming  to  the  earth.  But  the  wil^  savage 
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has  not  yet  done  with  them.  He  avails  him- 
self of  the  extraordinary  attachment  which 
these  birds  have  for  one  another,  and  fasten- 
ing a wounded  one  to  a tree,  so  that  its  cries 
may  induce  its  comp'anions  to  return,  he 
watches  his  opportunity,  by  throwing  his  kiley 
or  speai*,  to  add  another  bird  or  two  to  the 
booty  he  has  already  obtained.”  Of  this  bird 
there  are  several  species  ; as  follows  -Broad, 
or  Rose-crested  Cockatoo,  (Cacatua  a'istata.) — 
This  is  the  largest  of  the  cockatoos,  being 
about  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  other  species,  which  not  only  by  its 
size,  but  also  by  its  crest,  is  arched  over  the 
head,  and  of  a bright  oi'ange-red  colour  be- 
neath. The  general  colour  of  this  bird  is 
white,  with  a pink  tinge.  It  is  sometimes 
domesticated,  and  learns  to  mimic  the  voices 
of  various  animals  Avith  which  it  is  domiciled 
or  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  is  placed.  It  will 
mew  like  a cat,  bark  like  a dog,  or  imitate, 
with  marvellous  correctness,  the  crowing  of  a 
cock.  Great  Sulphur-crested  Cockatoo,  (Caca- 
tua galerita.) — This  species  is  at  the  same 
time  the  handsomest  and  most  common  of  the 
family.  Its  plumage  is  white,  tinged  with 
yellow  on  the  tail  and  orange  or  lemon-colour 
on  its  crest,  which  is  pointed,  and  about  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  length.  In  Australia,  the.se 
birds  abound  in  large  flocks  of  thousands  in 
number.  They  commit  frightful  havoc  in  the 
corn-fields,  and  the  sight  of  this  handsome 
bird  is  sufficient  to  create  the  utmost  dismay 
in  the  mind  of  the  agriculturist,  who  knows  too 
well  the  affinity  betwixt  ripe  corn  and  the 
lemon-crested  cockatoo.  Lesser  Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo,  (Cacatua  sulphurea.) — Greatly  re- 
sembling the  preceding,  only  some  few  inches 
smaller.  It  is  a native  of  the  Moluccas;  but 
of  its  habits  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  is 
very  pretty,  affectionate,  and  good-tempered,  a 
rare  combination  of  excellent  qualities.  There 
is  another  species  of  the  cockatoo  genus,  dis- 
covered within  the  last  thirty  years.  A speci- 
men was  sent  to  Mr  Leadbetter,  after  whom  it 
is  named,  (Cacatua  Leadbeateri.)— It  is  about 
fifteen  inches  in  length,  of  a white  colour, 
tinged  with  pink  ; and  the  crest  is  beautifully 
bound  with  two  bands  of  crimson  and  one  of 
yellow.  This  species  is  exceedingly  rare  and 
greatly  prized.  The  Philip  Island  cockatoo,  or 
Parrot,  as  it  is  wrongly  named,  (Nestor  pro- 
ductus,)  is  now  extinct.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  extreme  length  of  the  upper  nostril,  which 
looks  more  like  pickaxe  than  a beak.  The 
Bankivan  cockatoo,  (Calyptorhynchus  Ban 
kiva,)  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  is  found 
in  the  Bush.  It  feeds  partly  on  seeds  of  the 
Bankiva,  and  partly  on  grass,  which  it  digs  out 
of  the  rotten  wood. 

Cockchafer,  kok'-chai-fer,  (Ang.-Sax.,) 
(Melolontha  vulgaris,)  a well-known  species 
of  beetle,  belonging  to  the  Lamellicorns.  !■., 
is  very  common  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  Europe,  and  in  this  country  is  particularly 
abundant.  In  its  larva  state  it  lives  for  nearly 
four  years,  and  feeds,  very  voraciously,  on 
corn,  &c.  The  perfect  insect  has  an  exceed- 
ingly short  existence,  sometimes  living  only  a 
week,  and  occasionally  so  long  as  a month, 
after  arriving  at  maturity.  At  this  stage  it 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  various  trees.  The 
sycamore,  the  lime,  the  beech,  and  willow  are 
most  in  requisition  : these  trees  are  sometimes 
completely  loaded  with  cockchafers.  In  its 
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depredations  it  more  nearly  resembles  the  lo- 
cust than  any  other  insect ; and,  at  certain 
times,  commits  frightful  ravages  in  agricultu- 
ral districts.  A remarkable  instance  of  this 
occurred  in  Ireland  about  the  year  1688.  On 
this  occasion,  it  is  said,  they  hung  in  clusters 
on  the  trees  and  hedges,  like  bees  swarming  : 
the  noise  of  their  countless  jaws  at  work  was 
heard  by  every  traveller,  and  was  compared  to 
that  of  the  sawing  of  timber. 

Cockle,  JcoJc'-l,  (Cardium,)  a genus  of  mol- 
lusca  belonging  to  the  Cardiacese.  There  are 
numerous  species  of  this  animal,  some  two 
hundred  of  which  are  known.  The  common 
cockle  is  the  most  abundant,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  this  shell-fish  are  found  on  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain,  principally  on  muddy  and  sandy 
banks.  By  some  it  is  considered  a highly 
nutritious  article  of  food ; and,  indeed,  the 
enormous  demand  for  it  would  seem  to  justify 
such  an  opinion.  The  structure  of  the  cockle 
is  somewhat  curious ; it  has  two  adductor 
muscles,  which  serve  the  animal  to  draw  the 
valves  of  the  shell  together.  Its  foot  is  very 
large,  compared  with  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  bent  in  the  middle.  This  member  is  not 
only  used  for  the  purpose  of  progression,  but 
also  for  excavating  holes  in  the  mud  and  sand 
in  which  it  lives.  By  suddenly  straightening 
the  foot,  the  cockle  moves  with  a jump  As 
the  foot  is  smaller  than  the  shell,  it  may  ap- 
pear a little  singular  how  it  is  enabled  to  bore 
a hole  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the  whole 
animal.  This  is  accomplished  by  distending 
the  foot  with  water,  and  then,  by  a rotary  mo- 
tion, the  seemingly  impossible  feat  is  easily 
achieved. 

Cockroach.  {See  Black  Beetle.) 

Cocoon,  IcoJc-oon',  (Fr.  cocon,)  the  silky  tissue 
or  envelope  which  the  larvae  of  many  insects 
spin,  as  a covering  for  themselves  immediately 
before  passing  into  the  pupa  form.  The  name 
is  also  given  to  coverings  made  of  other  mate- 
rials. Some  caterpillars  work  into  the  silky 
envelope  the  hairs  which  cover  their  bodies ; 
others  imbed  in  the  network  a leaf,  or  several 
leaves  fastened  together.  The  larvae  of  some 
insects  produce  the  silken  substance  of  which 
the  cocoons  are  formed  in  much  greater  quan- 
tity than  others.  One  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ducers is  the  ordinary  silkworm,  whoso  cocoon 
is  a close  and  compact  oval  ball,  surrounded 
with  a gauze-like  glossy  covering.  It  consists 
of  one  long  continuous  thread,  sometimes  a 
thousand  feet  long.  Some  parts  of  the  thread 
are  weaker  than  others  ; but  the  greater  por- 
tion can  be  unwound  as  easily  as  a ball  of  cot- 
ton thread.  Different  insects  vary  in  the  time 
occupied  in  spinning  their  cocoons  : several 
days  arc  spent  by  the  silkworm  in  this  task. 
In  covering  the  pupa,  many  insects  proceed 
with  an  almost  mathematical  nicety  with  re- 
gard to  the  direction  and  disposition  of  their 
tlireads. 

Con,  Icoil,  (Ang.-Sax.) — This  fish  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  im])ortant  to  the  human  family  of  all 
the  inhal)itants  of  the  deep.  It  affords  labour 
and  food  to  thousands  of  men,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  na.tional  resources, — one 
which,  owing  to  the  wonderful  iirovision  of 
nature  with  regard  to  the  fecundity  of  this  fish, 
is  not  likely  to  diminish  for  a considerable 
])criod.  For  more  than  four  centuries  has  the 
cod-lishcry  been  carried  on,  without  any  inter- 
ruption ; yet  the  supply  at  the  present  day  is 
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something  enormous.  A single  fisherman  has 
been  known  to  captm'e  500  of  this  fish  in  a day 
of  ten  hours.  Now,  as  the  cod  frequently 
attains  a weight  of  ^0  lbs.,  this  haul  of  the 
fisherman,  even  setting  it  down  at  a moderate 
rate,  must  have  amounted  to  something  like 
20,000  lbs.  of  fish ; and  multiply  this  by  several 
thousands,  and  we  get  the  amount  of  cod  which 
is  daily  obtained  during  the  season.  The 
gi'eat  supply  of  cod  is  from  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland ; but  the  cod-fisheries  near  the 
coasts  of  Scotland,  Sweden,  and  Iceland,  are 
by  no  means  insignificant.  The  principal 
places  in  which  it  is  found  on  our  coasts  are 
thus  alluded  to  by  Mr  Yarrell : — “A  change 
has  taken  place,  from  the  cod  having  shifted 
their  ground.  Formerly  the  Gravesend  and 
Barking  fishermen  obtained  few  cod  nearer 
than  the  Orkneys  or  the  Dogger  Bank ; but, 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  the  supply  for 
the  London  market  has  been  obtained  by  going 
no  farther  than  the  Lincolnshire  and  Norfolk 
coasts,  and  even  between  that  and  London, 
where  previously  very  few  fish  could  be  ob- 
tained.” There  are  about  6000  vessels  em- 
ployed in  the  cod-fishery,  in  addition  to  a large 
quantity  of  small  boats.  All  the  cod  are  caught 
by  hooks  and  lines ; the  bait  used  commonly 
consists  of  limpets,  whelks,  and  pieces  of  vari- 
ous fishes.  Our  wonder  at  the  extraordinary 
supply  of  this  fish  is  considerably  diminished 
when  we  examine  the  roe  of  the  cod.  By  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  satisfy  them- 
selves, it  has  been  calculated  that  when  one 
devours  a cod’s  roe,  he  also  devours  no  less 
than  about  180,000,000  lbs.  of  food,  supposing 
it  were  allowed  to  arrive  at  maturity.  One’s 
brain  reels  at  the  bare  idea  of  reckoning  what 
might  be  the  condition  of  cod-dom  if  these 
fishes  were  left  alone  for  a few  years.  The  cod 
is  a very  voracious  fish,  a good  instance  of 
which  is  related  by  Yarrel.  “Mr  Crouch,” 
says  he,  “has  taken  thirty-five  crabs,  none 
less  than  the  size  of  a half-crown  piece,  from 
the  stomach  of  a cod.”  It  is  not  particular  in 
its  diet,  but  devours  indiscriminately  all  the 
small  fish  it  can  catch.  The  modus  operandi 
of  the  fishermen  is  thus  described; — “For  the 
deep-sea  fishing  very  long  lines  are  used ; — . 
these  are  fixed  to  the  bottom  by  means  of  a 
small  anchor,  the  other  end  being  supported 
by  a buoy,  and  the  hooks  are  placed  at  the 
extremities  of  short  lines,  usually  about  six 
feet  in  length,  attached  at  intervals  to  the 
main  line.  The  long  lines  are  usually  left  for 
about  six  hours,  or  for  a whole  tide,  when  they 
are  taken  up  and  examiiied.  In  the  interval 
the  fishermen  are  not  idle ; they  carry  on  the 
work  of  destruction  by  means  of  hand-lines,  of 
which  each  man  manages  a pair.” — (Dallas’s 
Animal  Kingdom.) 

CffiLENTERATA,  se-lcn-tcr-ai'-ta,  (Gr.  Jeoilos, 
hollow;  teras,  an  anomaly,)  in  Zool.,  one  of  the 
two  sub-kingdoms  into  which  the  Kadiataot 
Cuvier  have  recently  been  divided.  It  corres- 
ponds to  the  class  Polypi  of  former  writers, 
and  includes  most  of  those  curious  stationary 
creatures  which  are  introduced  into  marine 
aquaria;  as  the  sea-anemones  and  corals  and 
madrepores.  {See  Animal  Kingdo.m.) 

ClKLOGENYS.  {See  I’ACA.) 

CoENDOo.  {See  FoiictriNE,  Brazilian.) 

COLAPTE.S.  {See  WOOUPECKURS.) 

Coleoptera,  kol-e-op'-ter-d,  (Gr.  koleos,  a 
sheath  ; pteron,  a wing,)  the  name  applied  to 
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an  order  of  insects  possessed  of  four  wings, 
the  external  pair  not  being  formed  for  flight, 
but  as  sheaths  for  the  interior  pair.  The  Co- 
leoptera  comprehend  all  the  Beetle  tribe.  The 
larvse  of  coleopterous  insects  undergo  a com- 
plete transformation  ; those  which  burrow  in 
the  ground  generally  prepare  for  the  pupa  state 
by  removing  the  earth  that  surrounds  them, 
so  as  to  form  an  open  oval  space ; others  form 
a kind  of  cocoon  or  web  round  them  ; and 
some  assume  the  perfect  state  without  any  sort 
of  preparation.  Although  some  of  these  in- 
sects may  be  injurious  to  vegetation,  taken  as 
a whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  exist- 
ence is  conducive  to  man’s  comfort,  and  in 
some  cases  to  a much  greater  extent  than  he 
suspects.  Thus,  the  tiger-beetles,  {Cicinde- 
lidce,)  the  predacious  ground-bettles,  {Cara- 
bidce,)  the  diving -beetles,  (Dyticida;,)  the 
lady-birds,  (Coccinellidce,)  and  many  others, 
do  mankind  great  servdce  by  preying  upon 
caterpillars,  plant-lice,  &c.,  while  the  many 
dung-beetles,  {Coprididce,  Histeridce,  Geotru- 
pidce,  &c.,)  do  good  work  as  removers  of  carrion 
and  as  scavengers  generally.  Others  there  are 
which  subsist  on  the  various  poisonous  fungi ; 
and  others,  again,  which  attack  dead  but  still 
standing  trees,  and  in  a very  short  time  cause 
them  to  cease  to  cumber  the  ground. 

Colon,  ko'-lon,  (Or.  Icolon,  a member  or 
limb,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  largest  of  the  intestines, 
or,  rather,  the  largest  division  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  This  canal  is  divided  into  the  small 
and  great  intestines,  the  former  consisting  of 
tlie  duodenum,  jejunum,  and  ileum  ; the  latter 
of  the  caecum,  colon,  and  rectum.  The  great 
intestine  commences  in  the  right  iliac  fossa, 
in  a dilatation  of  considerable  size,  called  the 
caecum.  It  ascends  through  the  right  lumbar 
and  hypochondriac  regions  to  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  liver  ; passes  transversely  across 
the  abdomen, . on  the  confines  of  the  epigas- 
tric and  umbilical  regions,  to  the  left  hypo- 
chondriac region  ; descends  through  the  left 
lumbar  region  to  the  left  iliac  fossa,  where  it 
becomes  convoluted,  and  forms  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  from  which  the  rectum  extends  to  the 
anus.  The  colon  is  thus  divided  into  four 
parts, — the  ascending,  transverse,  descending, 
and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The  colon  in  man 
averages  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  being  about  a 
fourth  part  as  long,  and  twice  as  wide,  as  the 
small  intestine.  The  canal  is  not  smooth  and 
uniform,  as  in  the  small  intestines,  but  bulges 
out  between  the  bands  of  muscular  fibre  into 
various  prominences,  more  or  less  regular  in 
their  form,  in  which  the  feeces  lodge  for  a time, 
and  become  deprived  of  much  of  their  moisture 
as  they  a.re  rolled  onwards  by  the  peristaltic 
action  to  the  rectum  and  anus.  The  colon  is 
enveloped  in  the  serous  membrane  called  the 
peritoneum,  which  forms  the  external  cover- 
ing of  all  the  abdominal  viscera.  {See  Intes- 
tines.) 

CoLius.  (See  Coly.) 

CoLLOCALiA.  (See  Bieds’  Nests,  Edible.) 

COLOBUS,  Icol'-o-bus,  a genus  of  African 
monkeys,  in  which  the  thumb  of  the  forepaws 
is  nearly  obsolete.  It  includes  several  species, 
among  which  are  the  satanus,  and  the  beauti- 
ful guereza,  with  its  white-fringed  sides. 

COLOCOLO,  Jcol-d-Jcoal'-o,  a beautiful  little 
leopard  of  G-uiana,  notable  for  the  short  longi- 
tudinal streaks  on  its  fur. 
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ColubriNjE,  Tcol-ew-bry'-nee,  a sub-order  of 
snakes,  having  the  abdomen  covered  with 
broad  band-like  plates,  the  tail  conical  and 
tapering,  and  teeth  in  both  jaws.  , 

CoLUMBiDAi!,  Icol-um'-bi-de,  (Lat.  columba,  a 
dove,)  a family  of  birds  comprising  the  pigeons, 
doves,  and  turtle-doves.  The  Columbidai  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  they 
feed  their  young.  The  bird’s  crop  is  furnished 
with  numerous  glands,  which,  in  both  sexes, 
become  developed  during  incubation.  These 
glands  secrete  a sort  of  milky  substance,  with 
which  the  food  that  passes  into  the  crop  is 
moistened.  Saturated  with  this  fluid,  the  food 
is  regurgitated  by  the  old  birds  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  young.  (See  Pigeon.) 

Coly,  Ico'-li,  a name  for  a group  of  birds 
inhabiting  Africa  and  India,  and  sometimes  i 
called  Mouse-birds,  from  the  softness  of  their  i 
plumage.  They  are  called  the  Plantain-eaters,  i 
or  Touracos,  q.  v.  j 

CoLYMBDS.  (See  Divers.)  j 

Cojiatdla,  eom-ai'-tu-la,  a genus  of  star-  i 

fishes  of  the  order  Crinoidea,  popularly  called 
Eeather-stars  ; when  young  they  are  fastened 
to  a footstalk,  and  when  adult  they  swim 
about  freely. 

Conch,  Iconic,  a univalve  shell,  (Triton  vari- 
ffatus,)  allied  to  the  whelks,  and  largely  used 
as  a trumpet.  For  this  purpose  a round  hole, 
about  as  large  as  a sixpence,  is  bored  into  the  ' 
shell  on  one  side,  and  near  the  tip,  and  the 
conch  is  sounded  by  blowing  across  the  hole. 

It  is  used  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  also  in  i 

some  parts  of  South  America.  Nearly  one  j 

hundred  species  of  Triton  are  known.  This  ' 
shell  is  sometimes  called  the  Sea-trumpet. 

CoNcniFERA,  Jcon-Jcif'-e-ra,  (Lat.  concha,  a 
shell ; fero,  I bear,)  the  scientific  name  given 
to  certain  bivalve  shells,  whose  inhabitants  are 
susceptible  of  no  other  impressions  save  those 
of  immediate  contact.  The  three  orders  into 
which  this  family  is  divided  are  the  Brachio- 
poda,  Dimyaria,  and  Monomyaria. 

CoNCHOLOGY.  (See  Mollusca.)  j 

Condor,  Icon'-dor,  (Sarcoramphus  yryplms,)  | 

a large  bird  of  the  Vulture  species.  It  is  almost  ! 
strictly  confined  to  the  immense  chain  of  the 
Andes,  as  is  called  the  vast  mountain  range  . 

that  runs  along  the  whole  west  coast  of  South  | 

America.  Humboldt,  who,  with  his  companion 
Bonpland,  passed  a considerable  period  in  these  i 
regions,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  observing 
the  condor,  and  making  the  strictest  inquiries 
concerning  its  habits,  was  enabled  to  clear  I 
away  much  of  the  mystery  that  had  hitherto 
attached  to  the  bird.  Previously  it  was  re- 
garded as  a bird  of  such  monstrous  propor- 
tions, that  in  its  flight  it  cast  a shadow  on  the  j 
earth  like  a big  cloud,  and  so  ferocious  as  to 
snatch  up  and  bear  off  infants,  kids,  and  lambs  ; 
in  an  instant.  Humboldt,  however,  found  the  I 
little  children  of  the  Indians  sleeping  in  the  ■ 
open  air,  while  their  parents  were  away  gather- 
ing snow  to  sell  in  the  neighbouring  towns ; 
and  at  least  half  a dozen  condors  were  in 
sight,  hovering  aloft  and  perched  on  the  neigh- 
bouring  heights.  To  all  his  inquiries  on  the  j 
subject,  he  was  answered  that  a single  case  of 
child-stealing  by  these  big  birds  was  unknown. 

Yet  that  this  arises  from  no  lack  of  courage 
on  the  part  of  the  condor  is  certain,  for,  as 
Humboldt  was  informed,  two  of  them  will  even  J 
attack  a heifer,  pursuing  it  for  miles,  and  jj 
wounding  it  with  their  beaks  and  talons.  Gra-  i 
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dually  the  poor  animal  will  relax  its  speed, 
and  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  thirst  loll  its 
tongue.  Now  is  the  condor’s  time.  In  an  in- 
stant it  darts  at  the  tongue,  and  maintains  so 
cruel  a giip,  that  by  and  by  the  heifer  sinks  to 
the  ground  at  the  mercy  of  its  enemies.  The 
above-named  renowned  traveller  also  mentions 
an  astonishing  instance  of  vitality  displayed 
by  a condor  which  some  Indians  at  Eiobomba 
had  taken  alive.  They  first  strangled  it  with 
a lasso  and  hanged  it  to  a tree,  pulling  it  forci- 
bly by  the  feet  for  several  minutes ; yet  scarcely 
was  the  lasso  removed  when  the  bird  arose 
and  walked  about  as  though  nothing  was  the 
matter.  Three  balls  were  then  discharged 
from  a pistol  at  less  than  four  paces,  all  of 
which  entered  its  body,  and  wounded  it  in  the 
neck,  chest,  and  abdomen.  It  still,  however, 
kept  its  legs.  Another  ball  then  struck  its 
thigh  ; but,  though  it  fell  to  the  ground,  it  did 
not  die  of  its  wounds  for  half  an  hour  after- 
wards. The  condor  builds  no  nest,  but  lays  its 
eggs,  which  are  three  or  four  inches  in  length, 
and  perfectly  white,  on  the  bare  rocks.  Brode- 
rip  relates  that  he  saw  an  egg  laid  by  one  of 
the  pair  confined  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
It  was  on  the  bare  naked  floor  of  the  prison. 
There  was  no  appeai’ance  of  a nest  of  any  kind. 
The  hen  condor  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
hibited any  inclination  to  sit  on  her  egg,  so  the 
next  one  that  was  laid  was  put  under  a Dork- 
ing fowl.  The  result  was  successful ; but  the 
issue,  a male  condor,  only  lived  three  weeks. 

Condylura,  kon-di-lu'-ra,  {Condylura  cris- 
tata,)  a small  insectivorous  animal  of  mole- 
like appearance,  found  in  North  America.  It 
is  about  four  inches  and  a half  long  from  nose 
to  rump,  and  has  a bushy  tail  more  than  three 
inches  long.  Its  head  is  remarkably  large, 
body  thick  and  short,  and  nose  rather  thick, 
and  projecting  beyond  the  mouth.  At  the  end 
of  the  nose  is  a fiat  star-like  process  composed 
of  seventeen  cartilaginous  points.  These  rays 
are  movable,  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  at 
pleasure,  and  as  they  are  of  a bright  rose  col- 
our, the  effect  is  most  singular.  These  animals 
do  not  make  such  hills  as  the  European  moles, 
but  only  little  subterraneous  walks  in  the  fields, 
forming  banks  about  four  inches  broad  by  two 
inches  thick,  and  which  give  way  when  trod 
on.  The  generic  name  (Astromyctes)  is  some- 
times given  to  this  animal. 

Conger  Eel,  Icong'-ffur,  {Conger  vulgaris.) 
— This  fish  may  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  fresh-water  species  by  the  upper  jaw  being 
the  longest,  and  the  dorsal  fin  commencing 
much  nearer  the  head.  On  account  of  this  dif- 
ference, Cuvier  separated  the  congers  from  the 
rest  as  a sub-genus.  It  is  darker  on  the  upper 
parts  than  the  common  eel,  and  brighter  be- 
neath. It  attains  a very  large  size,  weighing 
occasionally  from  seventy  to  a hundred  pounds, 
and  measuring  six  and  eight  feet  in  length. 
Tlie  principal  conger  fishery  is  on  the  Cornish 
coast.  The  fishing  takes  place  at  night,  (tlie 
darker  the  more  chance  of  success,)  and  the 
ordinary  bait  is  a pilchard.  “It  is  dreadfully 
voracious,”  says  Mr  Couch;  "it  spares  not 
even  its  own  species.  From  the  stomach  of  a 
specimen  weighing  twenty-five  iiounds  I took 
three  common  dalis,  and  a young  conger 
of  three  feet  in  length.  The  power  of  Jaw  in 
this  fish  is  very  great;  in  the  stomach  of  small 
speci  nen.s  examined  on  tlie  coast  1 have  found 
the  young  testaceous  coverings  of  ourshcLl-fish 
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comminuted  into  fragments.  They  are  often 
tempted  by  the  Crustacea  entrapped  in  the 
lobster-pots  to  enter  these  decoys  in  order 
to  feed  on  them,  and  are  thus  frequently 
captured.” 

CoNiROSTRES,  Tco-ni-ros'-trces,  a tribe  of 
birds,  including  the  crows,  magpies.  Paradise 
birds,  starlings,  and  many  others. 

CoNNOCHBTES.  {See  Gnu.1 

CoNURUs.  (Nee  Parrots.) 

Coot,  koot. — The  habits  of  this  bird  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  common  Gallinm.  They 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  but  abound  in  larger  numbers  in 
Holland  than  elsewhere.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  in  length;  its  upper  parts  are  slaty 
black,  and  its  under  lead-colour.  From  the 
bill  almost  to  the  crown  of  the  head  there  is  a 
white  excrescence,  destitute  of  feathers,  and 
smooth  and  round.  On  this  account  it  is  some- 
times called  the  bald-headed  coot.  The  nest 
of  this  bird,  commonly  built  in  a bush  of  rushes, 
and  surrounded  by  water,  is,  although  of  ragged 
appearance,  exceedingly  strong.  "So  firm  are 
some  of  them,”  writes  a sporting  naturalist, 
"that  whilst  up  to  my  knees  in  water,  they 
afforded  me  a seat  sufficiently  strong  to  sup 
port  my  weight.”  The  common  coot  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  England,  particularly  in 
the  Southampton  Water  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Sheppey. 

CoPEPODA,  ko'h-pep'-odrah,an  order  of  Entro 
mostraca,  known  by  the  fringed  five  pairs  of 
feet,  which  are  mostly  used  for  swimming. 
The  Cyclops  and  its  kin  belong  to  this  family. 

Copperhead.  {See  Cenchris.) 

CoPRiDA-:,  kop'-ri-de,  a family  of  four-winged 
insects  allied  to  the  Scarabrnm.  The  name  is 
from  the  Greek  word  for  dung,  Qcopros,)  in 
which  these  beetles  are  generally  found. 

CoRAciA.  {See  Chough.) 

CoRACiAs.  {See  Roller.) 

Coral  Reef,  kor'-dl,  (Gr.  korallion,  Fr.  cor- 
ail, Ger.  riff,  a reef,)  a term  applied  by  natu- 
ralists as  well  as  by  mariners,  to  any  connected 
mass  of  coral  structures,  whether  trending 
away  in  long  partially  submerged  ledges,  en- 
circling islands  like  breakwater-barriers,  or 
rising  as  low  ring-shaped  islets  above  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  In  almost  all  tropical 
seas,  incrusting  patches  or  small  banks  of  liv- 
ing coral  are  to  be  found  along  the  shores, 
wherever  they  consist  of  hard  rock  and  the 
water  is  quite  clear.  In  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
oceans,  however,  far  away  from  any  land,  huge 
masses  of  coral  rock  rise  up  from  vast  and  un- 
known depths  just  to  the  level  of  low  water. 
These  masses  are  often  unbroken  for  many 
miles  in  length  and  breadth,  and  groups  of 
such  masses,  separated  by  small  intervals, 
occur  over  spaces  sometimes  of  400  or  500 
miles  long  by  50  or  60  in  width.  One  of  the 
greatest  formations  of  coral  rock  is  along  the 
north-east  coast  of  Australia.  The  reef  masses 
consist  of  living  corals  only  at  their  upper 
and  outer  surface  ; all  the  interior  and  the 
lower  parts  are  composed  of  dead  corals  and 
shells,  either  whole  or  in  fragments,  and  the 
calcareous  portions  of  other  marine  animals. 
The  interstices  of  the  mass  arc  filled  by  cal- 
careous sand  and  mud  derived  from  the  waste 
and  debris,  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  corals  and 
shells,  and  by  countless  myriads  of  minute 
organisms,  mostly  calcareous  also.  The  sur- 
face of  a reef  when  cxjioscd  at  low  water,  is 
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composed  of  solid-looking  stone,  which  is  often 
capable  of  being  split  up  and  lifted  in  slabs, 
bearing  no  small  resemblance  to  some  of  our 
oldest  limestones.  The  slabs,  when  broken 
open,  are  frequently  found  to  have  a semi- 
crystalline structure  internally,  by  which  the 
forms  and  the  organic  structure  of  the  corals 
and  shells  are  more  or  less  disguised  and 
obliterated.  The  raised  coral-reefs  in  the 
islands  of  Timor  and  Java  are  often  internally 
as  white  and  friable  as  chalk.  Darwin  states 
that  the  principal  reef-builders  are  the  madre- 
pores, astrseas,  porites,  meandrinse,  and  nulli- 
pores,  at  moderate  depths,  and  the  millepores, 
seriatopores,  and  other  delicate  forms,  at 
depths  from  fifteen  to  twenty  fathoms, — the 
great  field  of  coral  development  thus  lying  be- 
tween low  water  and  twenty  fathoms. — Ref. 
Darwin  On  the  Structure  and  Distribution  of 
Coral  Reefs  ; Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Fly;  Dana’s 
Report  on  the  Geology  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition. 

Cordonnier.  (^ee  Caranx.) 

CoRDYLE,  kor'-dile,  a name  given  to  seve- 
ral lizards  belonging  to  the  family  Zonuridte, 
q.  V.  The  rough-tailed  cordyle  is  common  in 
South  Africa,  and  is  so  fierce-looking  with  its 
curiously  whorled  tail,  that  most  persons  are 
much  afraid  of  it. 

CoreidjE,  ko-re! -id-ee,  a family  of  heterop- 
terous  insects,  having  the  beak  and  antennae 
four-jointed.  They  often  exhale  an  unplea- 
sant odour. 

Cormorant,  kor'-mor-dnt,  (Fr.  cormoran.) 
— This  bird  is  very  widely  diffused,  and  in- 
habits the  New  as  well  as  the  Old  continent. 
Its  length  is  from  twenty-seven  to  twenty-nine 
inches.  Under  the  throat  there  is  a whitish 
collar,  reaching  as  far  upward  as  the  eyes. 
Top  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  lower  parts 
greenish  black ; upper  part  ashy  brown,  bor- 
dered by  a band  of  glossy  greenish  black  ; quill 
and  tail  feathers  black  ; bill  blackish  ash  ; feet 
black.  This  is  the  bird’s  winter  plumage.  In 
the  spring  the  occiput  and  a part  of  the  nape 
of  the  neck  are  adorned  by  a crest  of  long 
green  feathers,  and  the  collar  round  the  neck 
changes  to  the  purest  white.  “ The  young, 
when  first  hatched,”  writes  Mr  Selby,  “are 
quite  naked,  and  very  ugly,  the  skin  being  of 
a purplish  black.  This,  in  six  or  seven  days, 
becomes  clothed  with  a thin  black  down  ; but 
the  feathered  plumage  is  not  perfected  in  less 
than  five  or  six  weeks.  I have  repeatedly 
found  that,  when  thrown  into  the  sea,  though 
only  half-fledged,  they  immediately  plunge  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  endeavour  to  escape  by 
diving.  This  they  will  do  to  a great  distance, 
using  their  imperfect  wings  and  pursuing  their 
submarine  flight  in  the  same  manner,  and  al- 
most with  as  much  effect,  as  their  parents.” 
The  smell  arising  from  the  cormorant  is  said 
to  be  so  offensive  that  the  Gri-eenlanders  will 
not  touch  it.  If  buried  in  the  ground  for  about 
twenty  hours,  however,  the  offensive  odour 
abates,  and  the  bird  may  be  eaten  by  persons 
of  strong  appetites.  It  is  found  on  the  Tern 
Islands,  where  its  nest  is  entirely  composed  of 
sea-weed,  which  is  frequently  heaped  up  to 
the  height  of  two  feet.  In  this  rough  nest  are 
deposited  from  three  to  five  eggs,  of  a pale 
bluish-white,  with  a rough  surface.  Cormor- 
ants were  formerly  trained  in  England  to  catch 
fish  for  the  table.  When  so  employed,  their 
necks  were  encircled  by  a leather  thong,  to 
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prevent  them  from  swallowing  the  catch.  The 
Chinese  cormorant,  (Phylacrocorax  siensis.) 
or  Leutze,  as  the  Chinese  call  it,  is  commonly 
bred  and  instructed  in  the  art  of  fishing. 

Corn-crake,  or  Landrail,  korn'-kraik,  {Orty- 
gometra  crex.) — The  corn-crake  appears  to  be 
extensively  spread  over  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  Holland  it  is  specially  abun- 
dant. It  is  migratory,  arriving  here  about  the 
beginning  of  May.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
partridge.  All  the  feathers  of  its  upper  part 
are  blackish-brown  in  the  middle,  edged  with 
ash-colour ; breast  olive-ash ; throat,  belly,  and 
abdomen  white.  Its  habits  are  extremely  shy. 
It  selects  for  its  abode  grassy  meadows,  osier- 
beds,  and  such  places,  where  it  may  remain 
completely  hidden.  Its  food  is  worms,  snails, 
and  insects.  The  nest  is  composed  of  tender 
water-flags  and  grasses,  and  from  eight  to 
twelve  eggs,  of  a yellowish  white,  dotted  with 
rusty  spots. 

Cornea,  kor'-ne-d,  (Lat.  cornu,  a horn,)  in 
Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  coats 
of  the  eye,  from  its  being  of  a horny  consist- 
ence. 

CoRONELLiDAi:,  ko-TO-neV -Ud-ec,  a family  of 
colubiue  serpents,  having  the  front  teeth  short- 
est, the  belly  flat,  the  back  broad,  and  the 
head  slightly  papillar.  One  species  (Coronella 
austriaca)  inhabits  England,  and  is  always 
found  on  sandy  soils. 

CoROPHiDM,  ko-ro'-fi-um,  a genus  of  sessile- 
eyed amphipodous  Crustacea,  having  the  lower 
antennae  enormously  large  and  like  legs.  It 
is  found  in  mud  banks  of  tidal  rivers,  or  on  the 
sea-shore. 

CoRsiRA.  (See  Shrews.) 

CoRVus.  (See  Crow.) 

CoRYPHENE,  ko-ri-feen',  a beautiful  fish, 
(Coryphoena  hippurus,)  sometimes  called  tlie 
Dorado,  and  by  sailors  the  Dolphin,  though 
erroneously.  It  belongs  to  the  Acanthop- 
terygii.  This  fish  is  well  known  as  chasing  the 
flying-fish,  first  driving  them  out  of  the  water, 
and  then  snapping  them  up  as  they  fall  back 
again.  When  caught  it  is  veiy  brilliant,  and 
the  most  beautiful  colours  play  over  its  body 
during  its  dying  struggles.  It  inhabits  many 
of  the  warmer  seas. 

Cossus,  kos'-sus.  (See  Goat-Moth.) 

Cotile.  {See  Martin  ) 

Cotton-mouth.  (Nee  Cenchris.) 

CoTURNix.  (See  Quail.) 

CoucAL,  Egyptian,  koo'-kdl,  (Centropus 
cegyptius,)  a bird  about  fifteen  inches  long.  The 
feathers  of  the  head  and  neck  are  of  a metallic 
greenish  hue,  which  colour,  passing  to  a duller 
tint,  marks  the  bird’s  upper  parts  generally, 
while  the  under  portions  are  white.  They  are 
solitary  in  their  habits,  breeding  in  holes  in 
trees,  and  feeding  on  insects  and  small  rep- 
tiles. Its  note  somewhat  resembles  that  of  our 
cuckoo  ; indeed,  the  Arabs  call  the  bird  hou- 
hou,  from  its  repetition  of  these  syllables. 

CouGUAR.  (See  Puma.) 

Cow,  kow,  the  female  of  the  Bovine  species. 

Cow-BiRD,  kou'-burd,  an  American  cuckoo, 
which  does  not  drop  its  eggs  into  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  but  constructs  a home  for  itself. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Yellow-billed  cuckoo. 

Cow  Troopial,  (Molothrus  pecoris,)  a pas- 
serine bird  of  North  America.  Its  most  re- 
markable trait  is,  that,  like  the  cuckoo,  it 
deposits  its  eggs  in  strange  nests.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  the  thrush,  and  is  chiefly  black, 
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with  a violet  tinge.  The  tail  is  slightly  forked ; 
legs  and  claws  glossy  black,  and  very  muscular. 

Coulterneb.  (/S'ee  Puffin.  ) 

Courser,  /cor'-ser,  agenus  of  birds  f Cursorius) 
allied  to  the  plovers,  and  remarkable  for  their 
speed. 

Cowries,  Tcow'-rees,  (Cyprceidce,)  a family  of 
univalve  shells,  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colours,  and  the  high  polish  of  which 
they  are  susceptible.  They  abound  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  worlds,  but  their  greatest  deve- 
lopment, both  in  point  of  size  and  number  of 
species,  takes  place  in  warm  climates.  In  the 
East  Indies  and  many  parts  of  Africa,  cowries 
are  used  as  current  coin  by  the  natives. 

Coyote.  (See  Cajote.) 

CoYPU,  Jcoi'-pu,  (Myopotamus  Coypus,)  a 
rodent  animal,  smaller  than  the  beaver,  but  of 
many  similar  characteristics.  Its  habits  are 
aquatic  ; it  burrows  near  the  margin  of  rivers, 
and  swims  with  the  greatest  ease.  Its  hind 
feet  are  webbed  ; its  head  large  and  depressed  ; 
eai’S  small  and  rounded  ; muzzle  long  and 
pointed,  and  ornamented  with  bristle-like 
whiskers.  Its  tail  is  round,  instead  of  being 
flattened  like  the  beaver’s.  It  is  peculiar  to 
South  America,  and  its  skin  forms  the  staple  of 
a considerable  trade.  The  skin  is  sometimes 
called  racoonda,  but  better  known  by  the  name 
of  nutria.  It  is  largely  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  “beaver”  hats.  Fifteen  thousand 
skins  have  been  received  in  a single  year  by  a 
single  firm. 

Crab,  Icrab,  (Sax.  craliba.) — This  name  is 
popularly  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  crusta- 
ceans belonging  to  the  order  Decapota.  This 
order  is  divided  into  three  sub-orders, — the 
Macrura,  or  long-tailed  Crustacea,  to  which  the 
lobster  and  cray-fish  belong ; the  Anomura, 
which  appears  to  hold  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  former  and  the  third  sub-order,— 
the  Brachyura.  To  the  latter  the  common  crab 
belongs.  This  animal  is  thus  characterised  : — 
The  abdomen  is  always  converted  into  a short 
jointed  tail,  quite  destitute  of  terminal  appen- 
dages, and  bent  round  so  as  to  fold  closely 
under  the  breast.  The  cephalo- thorax  is 
usually  of  a more  or  less  rounded  form,  gene- 
ally  broader  than  long,  and  often  produced  in 
front  into  a point.  The  upper  surface  is  entirely 
covered  by  a single  plate  (the  carapace,  or  back.) 
The  eyes  and  the  inner  antennae,  the  latter  of 
which  are  very  short,  can  be  entirely  concealed 
within  small  cavities  of  the  forehead.  The 
outer  antennae  are  never  of  any  great  length, 
and  the  anterior  feet  are  always  converted  into 
nippers.  The  four  other  pairs  of  legs  are  gene- 
rally terminated  only  by  single  claws.  The 
feet  of  the  crab,  although  sometimes  flattened, 
which  assists  the  animal  greatly  in  making 
progress  through  the  water,  are,  as  a rule, 
essentially  made  for  pedestrianism.  Its  walk 
or  run  is  of  a very  curious  nature  ; and  its 
gait,  when  alarmed,  more  nearly  approaches 
that  of  a tipsy  person  than  anything  else ; for, 
instead  of  making  its  way  forward,  it  shuflles 
along  sideways,  but  nevertheless  with  great 
rapidity.  In  some  species  of  the  Brachyura 
the  young  crabs  undergo  several  metamor- 
phoses before  arriving  at  maturity  ; but  in 
many  others  immediately  they  are  hatched 
they  resemble  theirparents  in  all  but  size.  The 
common  crab  (Cancer  Pagiijius)  inhabits  deep 
water,  and  is  caught  either  on  tlie  rocks  atlow 
tides,  or  by  mcau3  of  a trai)— a basket— baited 
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with  meat  or  some  animal  garbage,  into  which 
the  animal  is  easily  enabled  to  crawl,  but  out 
of  which  the  intellects  of  the  crab  are  too  dull 
to  devise  a means  of  escape.  The  small  green 
crab  (Cancer  mcenas)  is  also  very  common  on 
all  parts  of  our  coast,  but  not  so  much  valued 
as  the  former.  A very  curious  species  is  tne 
hermit-crab,  belonging  to  the  sub-order  Ano- 
mura. This  creature  possessing  a very  soft 
abdomen,  it  would  be  very  likely  to  be  seized 
by  some  predacious  fish,  if  it  were  exposed. 
To  prevent  this,  the  hermit-crab  seeks  for  some 
empty  tenement,  wherein  it  may  take  up  its 
abode.  The  habitation  usually  chosen  is  the 
shell  of  some  univalve  mollusc.  “Into  this 
spiral  home  the  hermit-crab  is  coiled,  and  re- 
tains himself  in  this  position  by  means  of  a 
sucker  at  the  extremity  of  his  tail,  assisted  by 
two  or  three  rudimentary  feet,  which  are  de- 
veloped upon  the  abdominal  sac ; and  so  firmly 
does  he  adhere  to  his  castle,  that  he  will  allow 
himself  to  be  torn  to  pieces  rather  than  let  go 
his  hold.  By  protruding  his  body  with  its 
three  pairs  of  legs  from  the  orifice  of  the  shell, 
the  little  hermit  is  enabled  to  walk  with  ease 
upon  the  sandy  beach  in  search  of  his  prey ; 
but  the  moment  danger  threatens  him,  he  dis- 
appears again  into  his  cell,  the  orifice  of  which 
is  then  occupied  by  one  of  his  claws,  which  is 
always  larger  than  the  other.  As  the  crab 
does  not  possess  the  same  power  of  adding  to 
the  size  of  the  domicile  that  was  enjoyed  by 
the  original  tenant,  he  is  compelled  from  time 
to  time  to  change  his  residence  for  one  a little 
larger,  and  often  appears  almost  as  difficult  to 
please  as  a human  householder  in  the  same 
predicament.  Often  they  may  be  seen  crawl- 
ing amongst  the  empty  shells  just  thrown  upon 
the  beach,  trying  one  after  another,  until  they 
meet  with  one  uniting  all  the  conditions  re- 
quisite for  crustacean  comfort ; but,  until  this 
great  object  of  their  search  is  obtained,  always 
returning  to  their  old  house  after  each  unsuc- 
cessful trial.”  Dallas,  from  whom  the  above 
happy  description  is  quoted,  says,  moreover, 
that  “when  two  of  them  happen  simultaneously 
to  cast  a longing  eye  upon  some  particular 
suitable  residence,  they  often  engage  in  a fierce 
battle  for  the  possession  of  the  coveted  ob- 
ject, which  the  victor  always  carries  off  in 
triumph.” 

CrabronidjE,  Icray-lxron'-ld-ee,  a family  of 
hymenopterous  insects,  having  large  and 
squared  heads,  and  a combed  spur  on  the  front 
tibire.  They  are  predacious,  feeding  on  other 
insects. 

Cramp-Eish.  (See  Torpedo.) 

Crane,  Common,  (Grus  cincrea.) — This  bird 
is  found  in  considerable  flocks  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.  It  measures  about  live  feet 
in  length  ; general  plumage  ash-coloured,  but 
forehead  black  ; sides  of  the  head  and  hind  part 
of  the  neck  white.  On  the  upper  part  of  the 
neck  there  is  a bare  ash-coloured  space  of  about 
two  inches,  and  above  this  the  skin  is  naked 
and  red,  with  a few  coloured  hairs.  The  pinion 
of  each  wing  is  furnished  with  an  elegant  tuft 
of  curled  feathers.  The  bill  is  long,  straight, 
and  compressed,  obtuse  towards  the  end,  ainl 
with  the  lateral  base  deeply  channelled.  Its 
nest  is  usually  constructed  in  some  swampy 
tract  or  insulated  ruin.  It  lays  two  egg.s,  of  a 
jiale  (lull-greenish  colour,  blotched  with  brown. 
Its  food  is  frogs,  snails,  grain,  vegetables,  «tc. 
When  a flock  congregated  on  a marsh  conqioso 
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tliemselves  for  slumber,  some  few  are  invari- 
ably wide  awake,  and  stand  perched  on  one  leg, 
looking  out  for  danger.  Kolben,  with  an  auda- 
city that  should  direct  particular  scrutiny  to 
anything  else  he  may  aver,  says  that  these 
sentinel  cranes  hold  in  the  tucked-away  foot  a 
lai'ge  stone,  so  that,  should  it  fall  asleep,  the 
falling  of  the  stone  would  rouse  the  sleepers. 
The  crane  is  a bird  delighting  in  the  wastes 
that  lie  on  the  edges  of  marshes,  or  that  are  sub- 
j ect  to  periodical  overflowings  by  rivers.  Such 
pasturage  at  one  time  abounded  in  England, 
and  then  the  crane  was  well  known  amongst  us, 
and  its  breeding  encouraged,  and  a penalty  en- 
forced for  disturbing  its  eggs.  So  long  ago,  how- 
ever, as  Pennant’s  time,  the  bird  was  regarded 
as  having  ceaseu  to  exist  among  us.  In  proof 
of  the  great  favour  the  crane  attained  in  the 
eyes  of  gourmands,  Pegge  relates,  in  his  “Form 
of  Curry,”  that  “William  the  Conqueror  was 
so  exact,  so  nice  and  curious  in  his  repast,  that 
whenhisprimefavourite,  William  Fitz-Osborne, 
who  was  dapifer  or  stewaa'd  of  his  household, 
had  the  chai’ge  of  the  curry,  served  him  with 
the  flesh  of  a crane  scarcely  half  roasted,  the 
king  was  so  highly  exasperated  that  he  lifted 
up  his  fist,  and  would  have  struck  him,  had  not 
Eudo,  who  was  appointed  steward  immediately 
after,  warded  off  the  blow.”  The  Demoiselle 
crane  {Scops  virgo)  is  a native  of  Africa.  It 
is,  although  smaller  than  the  common  crane, 
of  much  more  graceful  build  and  handsome 
plumage.  The  chief  peculiarities  are  a tuft  of 
snowy  feathers,  which  pass  off  backwards  from 
behind  each  eye,  and  the  long-pointed  feathers 
which  hang  loosely  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
breast.  Its  chief  colours  are  silver-gray  and 
black.  The  Crowned  crane  (Balearica  pavo- 
nina)  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the  last-men- 
tioned, and  is  chiefly  known  by  the  possession 
of  a close  tuft  of  velvety  black  feathers  covering 
the  fore  part  of  the  head,  while  behind  them 
rises  a remarkable  crest  of  fine  feathers  twisted 
spirally,  and  fringed  along  its  edges  with  a series 
of  black-pointed  hairs.  Its  cheeks  and  temples 
are  entirely  naked,  and  covered  with  a bright 
rosy  red. 

Crane-flies,  a group  of  well-known  dipterous 
insects,  allied  to  the  gnats,  and  popularly  called 
Daddy-long-legs.  Their  larvm  are  very  destruc- 
tive to  turfing,  feeding  on  the  roots  of  grasses. 
They  belong  to  the  genus  Tipula. 

Crangon.  {See  Shrimp.) 

Crax.  {See  Curassows.) 

Crayfish,  or  Crawfish,  krai' -fish,  {Astacus 
acrustaceous  animal,  differing  little 
in  .general  appearance  from  the  lobster.  Species 
of  this  genus  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  flesh  is  reckoned  cooling  and 
nutritious.  It  lives  best  in  rivers,  where  it 
takes  up  its  habitation  beneath  stones  and  in 
holes  in  the  banks,  there  lying  in  wait  for  the 
larvae  of  insects,  decomposing  animal  sub- 
stances, and  small  fish. 

Creeper,  kreep'-er,  {Certhia.)  — With  the 
exception  of  the  yellow-crested  wren,  the  com- 
mon creeper  {Certhia  familiaris)  is  probably 
the  smallest-bodied  British  bird  : when  fully 
grown  its  weight  is  only  five  drachms.  The  bill 
is  hooked,  the  legs  slender,  and  the  toes  and 
claws  very  long.  The  nest  of  the  common 
creeper  is  built  in  a hole  in  the  bark  of  a tree, 
and  is  formed  externally  of  hay  and  lined  with 
feathers.  It  is  a constant  resident  in  Fritivin, 
but,  owing  to  its  bustling  habit  and  swift  movc- 
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ments,  is  seldom  seen  even  in  localities  where 
it  abounds.  The  wall-creeper  {Certhia  muraria, 
Linn.)  is  a more  rare  bird  in  every  other  part 
of  Europe  save  the  south  ; in  Spain  and  Italy 
it  is  common,  as  well  as  in  Provenge,  and  it 
may  be  seen  creeping  on  the  outer  walls  of  St 
Peter’s,  at  Borne.  Its  colour  is  of  a deep  bluish- 
gray  ; the  wing-coverts  and  middle  quill-fea- 
thers black,  those  nearest  the  body  edged  with 
white.  This  bird  clings  to  the  vertical  faces  of 
walls  and  rocks,  just  as  the  common  creeper 
attaches  itself  to  the  perpendicular  surface 
of  trees.  Another  species,  the  Curved-bill 
creeper,  {Dendrocolaptes  procurvus,)  has  its 
long  bill  curved  like  a sickle.  It  is  a native  of 
Brazil. 

Criceths.  {See  Hamster.) 

Cricket,  krik'-et,  (Du.  krekel,)  {Acheta  do- 
mestica.) — This  well-known  little  insect  has 
been,  and  is  still,  a subject  of  much  delusion. 
Notwithstanding  that  modern  naturalists  have 
cleared  up  all  mystery  connected  with  the 
cricket,  if  ever  any  existed  but  in  the  rude  and 
untaught  mind,  still,  at  the  present  day,  there 
is  many  a household  in  England  any  member 
of  which  would  associate  the  chirping  of  the 
cricket  with  some  fatality,  and  consider  it  an 
alarming  omen.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  va- 
riety of  superstition,  by  many  persons  it  is 
considered  as  a sign  of  good  luck,  although  with 
about  as  much  reason  as  in  the  former  notion. 
At  any  rate,  it  possesses  the  merit  of  being  a 
less  harmful  superstition,  and  may,  without 
much  injury,  remain,  until  a purer  and  truer 
knowledge  shall  dawn  in  the  dark  corners  that 
are  still  untouched  with  the  blaze  of  Pi'ogress. 
The  cause  of  the  chirping  noise  made  by  the 
cricket,  and  which  is  so  familiar  to  the  fireside 
listener  during  the  cold  v/inter  evenings,  is 
simply  the  friction  of  the  wing-covers  against 
each  other.  The  house-cricket  is  about  an  inch 
in  length,  and  the  antennae  often  half  again  as 
long  as  the  whole  body.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  the  south. 
In  Great  Britain  it  is  very  abundant.  Only  in 
the  winter  months  does  the  cricket  take  up  its 
abode  with  man,  usually  selecting  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor,  and  greatly  affecting  the  kitchen, 
where  there  is  generally  no  lack  of  food  lying 
about.  Sometimes  it  selects  chinks  and  cre- 
vices in  which  to  hide,  and  often  burrows  in 
the  mortar,  where,  thi’ough  the  long  evenings, 
it  chirps  continuously.  Its  monotonous  chant 
is  considered  very  amusing  by  some ; by  others, 
whose  temperaments  are  of  a nervous  nature, 
it  is  thought  to  be  disagreeable  and  irritating. 
In  the  summer,  the  cricket  takes  its  departure, 
and  finds  an  abode  in  the  crevices  of  garden- 
walls  and  such-like  places.  At  this  season  it 
does  not  forget  its  melody  ; but  it  is  said,  in  the 
fine  summer  evenings,  to  chirp  more  pertina- 
ciously. The  field-cricket  is  also  found  in  this 
country,  but  is  not  nearly  so  common  as  the 
preceding  species.  It  is  exceedingly  reserved 
in  its  habits,  avoids  the  society  of  man,  and 
prefers  hot,  sandy  localities  ; it  burrows  in  the 
ground,  and  there  lies  all  the  year  round.  The 
field-cricket  {GrylVas  campestris)  is  carnivor- 
ous, and  preys  upon  other  insects.  It  is  larger 
than  the  common  species,  and  its  chirp  is  much 
louder.  Another  interesting  species  is  the 
mole-cricket,  whose  habits  are  very  singuhir, 
and  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  animal  from 
which  it  is  named.  In  its  structure,  too,  there 
is  a remarkable  similarity.  This  insect  is  con- 
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tinually  engaged  in  excaA^ating  galleries  under 
the  earth,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
dimensions.  To  enable  it  to  do  this  with  per- 
fection, its  anterior  limbs  are  connected  into 
a pair  of  flat  fossorial  organs,  which  are  in 
appearance  much  like  the  hand  of  the  mole. 
In  its  burrowing  processes,  it  does  great  injury 
to  the  roots  of  plants.  With  regard  to  its  diet, 
little  is  posith^ely  known.;  and  whether  it  lives 
on  vegetable  or  animal  food,  is  still  a matter  of 
uncertainty.  By  some  authorities,  however,  it 
is  said  to  feed  on  both  roots  and  insects.  The 
female  of  this  species  prepares  a large  chamber 
wherein  to  lay  her  eggs,  which  are  said  to  be 
from  two  to  four  hundred  in  number.  Until 
after  the  first  moult,  the  young  remain  together, 
but  then  take  their  departure,  and  commence 
burrowing  on  their  own  account.  The  mole- 
cricket  is  usually  about  two  inches  in  length, 
and  is  of  a brown  colour.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary cricket  is  that  found  in  Sicily,  (Grylhts 
vieyacephalus,')  which  chirps  sufficiently  loud, 
it  is  said,  to  be  heard  distinctly  at  a mile  dis- 
tant (!) 

Crocodile  Family,  Icrolc'-o-dile,  (Gr.  JcroJco- 
deiios,)  the  largest  order  of  the  Saurian  order 
of  reptiles,  called  scientifically  the  Loricata, 
because  the  bodies  are  shielded  by  horny 
scales.  The  tail  is  flattened  at  the  sides ; 
there  are  five  anterior  and  four  posterior  toes, 
of  Avhich  the  three  inner  ones  only  on  each 
foot  are  armed  Avith  claws ; all  the  toes  are 
more  or  less  joined  by  membranes.  There  is  , 
a single  row  of  pointed  teeth  in  each  jaiv,  and 
the  lower  canine  teeth  fit  into  a notch  in  the 
edge  of  the  upper  jaw  ; the  tongue  is  fleshy, 
fiat,  and  attached  very  nearly  up  to  the  edges, 
Avhich  led  to  the  ancient  belief  that  the  croco- 
dile Avas  without  a tongue.  The  back  and  tail 
are  covered  with  large  and  strong  square 
scales,  elevated  into  a ridge  on  their  middle. 
There  is  a deeply  denticulated  crest  on  the 
tail,  at  the  base  of  Avhich  the  crest  becomes 
double.  The  scales  of  the  belly  are  squared, 
delicate,  and  smooth.  The  nostrils  are  opened 
flt  the  end  of  the  muzzle  by  two  small  crescent- 
sr-aped  slits,  closed  by  small  valves,  and  lead, 
by  a long  and  straight  canal  pierced  in  the 
palatine  and  sphenoidal  bones,  to.  the  bottom 
of  the  back  part  of  the  mouth.  As  the  lower 
jaw  is  prolonged  behind  the  skull,  the  upper 
jaw  has  the  appearance  of  mobility,  but  it  only 
moves  in  concert  with  the  whole  of  the  head. 
The  external  ear  is  shut  at  Avill  by  two  fleshy 
lips.  The  eye  has  three  lids.  Under  the 
throat  are  two  small  glandular  orifices,  whence 
issue  a musky  secretion.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
Lacerta),  crocodiles  are  oviparous.  I'heir  eggs 
are  deposited  in  the  sand  or  mud  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  they  frequent ; and  the  young, 
when  hatched,  immediately  proceed  to  the 
water.  The  egg  of  the  crocodile  is  not  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  goose ; but  it  is  very 
much  harder,  and  its  form  more  oblong.  As 
is  the  case  Avith  many  ncAvly-born  creatures, 
the  head  of  the  young  crocodile  seems  mon- 
strously large  as  compared  Avith  the  rest  of  its 
body.  “The  laying  of  the  cgg.s,”  says  M. 
ilieord,  “takes  place  in  April,  and  the  number 
amounts  to  from  tAventy  to  tAventy-five,  more 
or  less,  laid  at  many  times.  Tlie  female  de- 
posits them  in  the  sand  Avith  little  care, 
and  scarcely  covers  them.  I have  met  Avith 
them  in  the  lime  aa  IucIi  the  masons  have  left 
on  the  banks  of  the  river.  If  I have  reckoned 
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right,  the  young  ones  come  forth  on  the  for- 
tieth day,  Avhen  the  weather  is  not  too  cold. 
At  their  birth  they  are  five  or  six  inches  in 
length.  They  are  hatched  alone ; and,  as  they 
can  do  without  nourishment  while  coming  out 
of  the  egg,  the  female  is  in  no  hurry  to  bring 
it  to  them.  She  leads  them  towards  the  Avater 
and  into  the  mud,  and  disgorges  for  them 
half-digested  food.  The  male  takes  no  account 
of  them.”  In  crocodiles  the  number  of  teeth 
does  not  vary  Avith  age,  as  in  other  animals, 
the  teeth  being  holloAved  at  the  base  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  serve  for  the  case  or  sheath  of 
the  germ  of  the  tooth  destined  to  replace  it. 
The  teeth  are  numerous,  large,  and  of  unecpal 
length.  Cuvier  says  that  the  crocodile  cannot 
SAAmllOAV  Avhile  in  the  AA'ater,  but  that  it  first 
droAvns  its  prey  and  places  it  in  some  nook 
under  Avater,  Avhere  it  is  allowed  to  putrefy 
before  it  is  eaten.  This  is  denied  by  certain 
modern  travellers  and  naturalists.  The  prey  of 
the  crocodile  is  chiefly  fish,  but  it  derives  a con- 
siderable part  of  its  sustenance  by  lying  in  wait 
in  the  evening  at  theAvater’s  edge,  and  hauling 
into  the  Avater  any  small  quadruped  that  may 
come  to  drink.  They  have  been  killed  in 
Upper  Egypt  exceeding  thirty  feet  in  length. 
Its  colour,  Avhen  full  grOAvn,  is  blackish-broAA'n 
above  and  yelloAvish-white  beneath ; the  upper 
parts  of  the  legs  and  the  sides  are  varied  Avith 
deep  yellOAV,  and  parts  of  the  body  bear  a green 
tinge.  No  living  specimen  of  this  family  is 
‘‘ound  in  Europe,  nor  has  any  at  present  been 
discovered  in  Australia.  Africa  is  the  native 
country  of  the  crocodile,  and  it  is  also  found 
in  Madagascar.  The  crocodiles  are  generally 
considered  as  forming  a natural  passage  from 
the  Saurians  to  the  Chelonians,  to  the  last 
genera  of  Avhich,  in  certain  points  of  theii 
conformation  and  habits,  they  nearly  approxi- 
mate. The  Crocodilidae  are  divided  into  tAvo 
great  families, — the  crocodiles  proper,  Avhich 
are  distributed  in  the  Old  and  Ncav  Avorlds  ; and 
the  alligators,  which  are  peculiar  to  America. 
As  examples  of  the  crocodiles,  may  be  men- 
tioned, several  species  of  the  genus  Croco- 
dilus,  inhabiting  Africa,  Asia,  and  America, 
the  false  gavials  of  Africa,  and  the  true  gavials 
of  India.  Of  the  alligators,  Ave  may  mention 
the  true  alligators  and  the  }uicaro. 

Crossarciius.  {See  Kusimanse.) 

Crossdill,  Jeros'-bil,  (Loxia  curvirostra.) — 
The  range  of  the  crossbill  extends  from  the 
north  of  Europe  as  far  as  Greenland.  The 
most  singular  characteristic  of  this  bird  is  its 
beak,  the  upper  and  loAver  mandibles  being 
equally  curved,  hooked,  and  the  elongated 
points  crossing  each  other.  Buffon  speaks  of 
this  peculiarity  as  an  error  and  defect  of  na- 
ture, Avhich  clearly  enough  shows  that  lie  Avas 
totally  unacquainted  Avitli  the  bird’s  nature. 
Its  favourite  food  is  the  fruit  of  the  pine,  and 
of  the  efficacy  of  the  crossed  mandibles  in 
splitting  and  extracting  the  kernels  from 
nuts  there  can  be  no  doubt.  “ Tlie  beak  of 
the  crossbill  is  altogether  unique  in  form  ; tl-.e 
mandibles  do  not  lie  upon  each  other  Avith 
their  lateral  edges  in  ojqiosition,  as  in  other 
birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  to  the  left, 
and  ahvays  in  opposite  directions  to  each 
other.  In  some  specimens  the  upper  man- 
dible is  turned  to  the  right,  the  lower  inandililo 
curved  to  the  left;  in  others  the  position  ol 
the  mandibles  is  reversed  in  their  direction. 
In  the  specimen  I examined,  the  upper  man- 
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dible  curved  downwards,  and  to  the  left ; the 
under  portion  turned  upwards,  and  to  the 
right.  When  holding  the  head  of  this  bird  in 
my  fingers,  I found  I could  bring  the  point  of 
the  under  mandible  in  a line  underneath  and 
touching  the  point  of  the  upper,  but  not  be- 
yond it  towards  the  left  side,  while  on  its  own 
side  the  point  passed  with  ease  to  a distance 
of  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The  upper  man- 
dible has  a limited  degree  of  motion  on  the 
cranium,  the  superior  maxillary  and  nasal 
bones  being  united  to  the  frontal  by  a flexible 
bony  lamina.” — {Tarrell.)  The  chief  colour 
of  the  crossbill’s  plumage  is  ashy-gray,  with 
a greenish  tinge  on  the  upper  parts,  while  the 
lower  parts  are  yellowish  green.  Its  bill  is 
horn-colour ; its  length  about  six  inches.  This 
is  the  plumage  of  the  adult  bird  ; after  the 
first  moult,  however,  and  until  the  bird  is  a 
year  old,  all  its  upper  and  lower  parts  are  of  a 
tarnished  red,  more  or  less  tinged  with  green 
and  yellow  ; while  the  lower  coverts  of  the  tail 
are  white,  with  a brown  spot  in  the  centre. 

Crcssopus.  {See  Shrews.) 

Crotalid^,  Icro-tal'-lld-ee,  a family  of  vipe- 
rine  serpents,  having  a large  pit  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  between  the  eye  and  the  nostril. 
The  rattlesnake  and  other  venomous  serpents 
belong  to  this  family. 

Crotalus.  {See  TIattlesnake.) 

Crotophaga.  {See  Blackbird-Savannah.) 

Crow,  Common  or  Carrion,  kro,  (Sax.  crawe,) 
{Corvus  Corone.) — This  common  British  bird  is, 
perhaps,  as  v/dl-known,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  little  liked,  as  any  feathered  creature.  The 
farmer  hates  him  for  his  appetite ; the  rural 
inhabitants  hate  him  because  so  does  the  far- 
mer ; and,  on  account  of  his  sombre  attire, 
unmusical  voice,  and  carrion  propensities,  those 
unconnected  with  the  agricultural  interest  are 
seldom  squeamish  about  the  fate  of  a crow, 
nor  apt  to  regard  as  aught  but  a justly-punished 
criminal  the  wide-spread  and  gibbeted  carcass 
of  poor  corvus  set  out,  as  in  a pea-field,  as  a 
warning  to  its  relicts.  Did  it  not  happen  that 
tlie  crow  is  gifted  with  an  extraordinary  amount 
of  intelligence,  he  would  ere  this  have  been 
banished  from  the  face  of  the  land.  The  car- 
rion crow  is  spread  over  the  Old  and  New  con- 
tinents, and  feeds,  like  the  ravens,  on  any  sort 
of  animal  offal,  or,  when  this  is  not  attainable, 
on  worms,  moles,  mice,  caterpillars,  grubs, 
beetles,  &c.  In  the  winter  it  associates  with 
the  rooks,  and  may  be  seen  with  them  busily 
turning  over  the  earth  in  search  of  food.  The 
nest,  like  that  of  the  rook,  is  constructed  at 
the  summit  of  a tree  of  slender  branches, 
matted  with  clay  and  horse-dung.  The  hen 
Jays  four  or  five  eggs  of  a palish  green,  some- 
times blurred  and  spotted  with  a darker  colour. 
They  lay  but  once  in  the  year,  unless  the  young 
or  the  eggs  be  destroyed  by  accident.  It  is 
said  that  the  crow  may  be  domesticated,  and 
taught  to  speak  as  distinctly  as  the  raven. 
“ The  carrion  crow  will  feed  voraciously  on 
ripe  cherries ; and  in  the  autumn  he  will  be 
seen  in  the  walnut-trees,  carrying  off  from  time 
to  time  a few  of  the  nuts.  With  the  exception 
of  these  two  petty  acts  of  depredation,  he  does 
very  little  injury  to  man  during  nine  or  ten 
months  of  the  year  ; and  if  in  this  period  he  is 
to  be  called  over  the  coals  for  occasionally 
throttling  an  unprotected  leveret  or  a stray 
partridge,  he  may  fairly  meet  the  accusation  by 
a set-off  in  his  account  of  millions  of  noxious 
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insects  destroyed  by  him.  However,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  when  he  has  a nest  full  of 
young  ones  to  provide  for,  and  when  these 
young  begin  to  give  him  broad  hints  that  their 
stomachs  would  like  something  of  a more  solid 
and  substantial  nature  than  mere  worms  and 
caterpillars,  his  attention  to  game  is  enough  to 
alarm  the  stoutest-hearted  squire  or  henwife. 
These  personages  have  long  sworn  an  eternal 
enmity  to  him,  and  he  now,  in  his  turn,  visits, 
to  their  sorrow,  the  rising  hopes  of  the  manor 
with  ominous  aspect ; and  he  assaults  the 
broods  of  the  duck-pond  in  revenge,  as  it  were, 
for  the  many  attempts  both  squire  and  hen- 
wife  have  made  to  rob  and  strangle  him.” — 
{Waterton.)  The  Hooded  crow  {Corvus  Cornix) 
is  rather  smaller  than  the  preceding,  with  black 
head,  throat,  wings,  and  tail.  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  contrasted  black  head  and  gi*ay 
body.  It  is  more  ferocious  than  the  carrion 
crow,  and  has  been  known  to  pick  out  the 
eyes  of  lambs,  and  even  of  horses  helplessly 
hampered  in  bogs.  In  certain  parts  of  the 
Faroe  Islands  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
these  birds  to  assemble  in  great  force,  say  a 
thousand  in  number,  and,  while  the  rest  ap- 
pear to  sit  wrapped  in  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion, one  or  another  will  flutter  his  wings  and 
“caw”  at  a tremendous  rate.  When  he  has 
done,  another  begins  ; and  so  the  meeting  con- 
tinues for  an  hour  or  so.  Then  they  break  up, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  or  two 
birds  left  behind  dead.  The  natives  have  a 
belief  that  these  meetings  refer  to  the  criminal 
behaviour  of  some  of  the  flock,  and  that  they, 
if  found  guilty,  are  executed  on  the  spot.  The 
Alpine  crow,  or  chocard,  {Pyrrhocorax  alpi- 
nus,)  has  the  compressed  arched  and  sloped 
beak  of  the  blackbii'd  ; but  its  nostrils  are 
covered  with  feathers  like  those  of  the  crow, 
to  which  it  has  been  annexed.  It  builds  in 
the  clefts  of  rocks  of  the  higher  mountains, 
descending  in  immense  flocks  to  the  valleys. 
The  nut-cracker  crow  is,  although  not  a true 
crow,  allied  to  the  family  in  several  particulars. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  rarely  visits  England.  Pennant  remarks, 
that  the  specimen  from  which  his  description 
was  taken  was  the  only  one  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  that  was  shot  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  Bald  crow  {Picothartes  ffymnocephalus)  has 
the  top  of  its  head  quite  bare,  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  neck  covered  with  down  like  that 
of  a vulture.  It  inhabits  Africa.  The  Fish 
crow  {Corvus  ossifragus)  inhabits  America, 
and  haunts  rivers  and  lakes,  feeding  on  fi-h 
and  reptiles.  The  Great  Bill  crow  {Corvus 
crassirostris)  is  remarkable  for  its  huge  beak, 
which  is  enormously  high  and  strong,  like 
that  of  the  puffin.  It  inhabits  Abyssinia. 
The  handsome  Nut-cracker  crow  {Nucifraga 
caryocatactes)  derives  its  name  from  its 
habits.  It  is  very  seldom  seen  in  England, 
The  Philippine  crow  {Corvtis  sinensis)  is  a 
very  beautiful  bird,  notable  for  the  crest  which 
overhangs  the  head,  and  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
at  pleasure.  The  birds  called  the  King  crow 
and  the  Piping  crow  belong  to  other  families, 
and  are  not  described  in  this  place. 

Crypsirhina.  {See  Benteot.) 

Crustacea,  krus-tai'-she-d,  (Lat.  crusta,  a 
hard  shell,)  a class  of  articulated  animals 
whose  external  covering  is  less  solid  than  that 
of  the  majority  of  testaceous  mollusca,  but 
much  firmer  and  harder  than  the  skin  tho 
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naked  mollusca.  This  tegumentary  skeleton 
may  be  regarded  as  a kind  of  epidermis,  for 
beneath  it  is  found  a membrane  like  the  true 
skin  of  higher  animals.  At  certain  times  this 
solid  envelop  detaches  itself  and  falls  off,  as 
the  epidermis  of  reptiles  separates  itself  from 
their  bodies.  With  the  crawfish  this  shell- 
shedding,  or  ecdysis,  as  it  is  called,  is  pre- 
ceded by  a few  days’  sickness  and  fasting,  and 
at  that  time  the  carapace,  or  upper  shell,  be- 
comes loosened  from  the  corium  to  which  it  is 
attached.  The  corium  begins  forthwith  to 
secrete  a new  shell,  which,  at  first  soft  and 
membranous,  becomes  gradually  harder  and 
harder,  and  is  at  last  calcareous.  When 
all  connexion  is  broken  off,  the  animal  sets 
about  freeing  itself  of  the  incumbrance.  It 
rubs  its  legs  one  against  the  other,  and  finally 
throws  itself  upon  its  back,  and  in  that  situa- 
tion begins  to  swell  out  and  shake  itself,  till  it 
tears  the  membrane  that  attaches  the  carapace 
to  the  abdomen.  The  greatest  dilficulty  occurs 
in  freeing  the  extremities,  nor  could  they  be 
extricated  at  all,  did  not  the  old  shell  split 
longitudinally.  The  entire  process  is  com- 
pleted in  half-an-hour ; but  it  takes  from 
twenty  hours  to  three  days  for  the  conversion 
of  the  soft  and  membranous  integuments  into 
a firm  case  similar  to  that  lately  abandoned. 
While  this  transformation  is  taking  place, 
the  muscles  of  the  animal  are  flaccid,  and  the 
flesh  altogether  unfit  to  be  eaten.  An  exception 
to  this  rule,  however,  would  seem  to  occur  in 
the  case  of  the  land  crab  ; for,  according  to  all 
that  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  the  latter 
animal  is  never  so  delicious  as  during  the 
moulting  period.  They  are  divided  into  two 
sub-classes, — the  Podophthalmata,  or  stalk-eyed 
Crustacea,  whose  eyes  are  set  on  the  ends 
of  movable  footstalks  ; and  the  Edriophthal- 
mata,  or  sessile-eyed  Crustacea,  whose  eyes  are 
set  on  the  head,  without  any  footstalks. 

Ceyptoprocta,  krip-to-proJc'-tah,  a genus  of 
viverine  animals  inhabiting  Madagascar.  It 
is  a small  though  fierce  and  active  creature, 
feeding  on  other  animals,  and  a good  climber. 
The  hind-quarters  suddenly  taper  away  from 
the  haunch  to  the  tail. 

Cuckoo,  Jcook'-oo,  (Lat.  cuculus,  Fr.  coucou,) 
(Cuculus  canorus.) — This  bird,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  peculiar  sound  of  its  note, 
is  very  widely  difiused.  It  is  found  in  India 
and  in  Africa,  and  migrates  northward  in 
summer,  even  to  Lapland  and  Kamtschatka. 
It  makes  its  appearance  amongst  us  in  April, 
and  disappears  again  by  about  the  middle  of 
August.  It  would  seem  that  love  is  a passion 
that  occupies  very  little  of  the  cuckoo’s  con- 
sideration. There  is  no  pairing  or  continued 
attachment  between  the  male  and  female, 
and  the  latter  generally,  if  not  always,  lays  her 
eggs  in  the  nest  of  some  other  smaller  bird, 
leaving  their  hatching  and  future  maintenance 
to  fate.  The  gratitude  of  the  foster  child  is  of 
a piece  with  its  parent’s  heartlessness.  Mr 
Selby  asserts  that,  when  hatched,  the  young 
cuckoo  has  between  its  shoulders  a depression 
in  which  it  lodges  any  burden  it  wishes  to 
carry  to  the  edge  of  tlie  nest  for  ejectment ; 
that,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  days,  the 
hollow  is  filled  up,  and  that,  should  the  jjrojter 
occupants  of  the  nest  chance  to  remain  till 
then,  the  young  cuckoo  no  more  molests  them. 
The  hedge-sparrow,  the  pied  wagtail,  and  the 
yellow-ha  imuer,  are  the  birds  commonly  bq- 
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lected  by  the  cuckoo  for  imposition.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  summer  of  1828,  a cuckoo, 
having  previously  turned  out  the  eggs  from  a 
water  wagtail’s  nest,  which  was  built  in  a 
small  hole  in  a garden  wall  at  Arbury,  (the 
seat  of  Francis  Newdegate,  Esq.,)  deposited  her 
own  egg  in  their  place.  When  the  egg  was 
hatched,  the  young  intruder  was  fed  by  the 
water  wagtails  till  he  became  too  bulky  for  his 
confined  and  narrow  quarters,  and  in  a fidgety 
fit  fell  to  the  ground.  In  this  predicament 
he  was  found  by  the  gardener,  who  picked  him 
up  and  put  him  into  a wire  cage,  which  was 
placed  on  the  top  of  a wall  not  far  from  the 
place  of  his  birth.  Instead,  however,  of  its 
foster  parent  the  wagtail  coming  to  feed  it, 
there  appeared  at  its  prison-bars  a friendly 
hedge-sparrow,  who,  day  after  day  and  at  very 
frequent  intervals,  continued  to  bring  it  food, 
until  it  was  well  fledged  and  big  enough  to  be 
set  at  liberty.  Bishop  Stanley  relates  an  in- 
stance of  an  unfledged  cuckoo  being  placed 
in  the  same  cage  with  a young  thrush.  The 
cuckoo  was  either  too  idle  or  unable  to  feed 
itself;  so  the  good-natui’ed  thrush  kindly 
performed  the  opei;fition  for  him.  One  day  a 
tempting  worm  was  offered  at  the  wires,  and  at 
once  the  thrush  went  to  it.  Whether  its  original 
intention  was  to  give  it  to  its  patient  can 
never  be  known ; if  so,  however,  the  sleek 
plump  thing  hanging  in  the  thrush’s  very  beak 
was  too  great  a temptation ; it  swallowed  it. 
It  seemed  that  the  cuckoo  had  made  sure  that 
the  worm  was  coming  up  to  him,  and  when  he 
discovered  his  error  he  hopped  fiercely  down, 
and,  with  one  blow  of  its  ci-uel  beak,  took  one 
of  the  thrush’s  eyes  out.  Even  in  this  maimed 
condition  the  patient  nurse  continued  to  wait 
on  its  tyrant  patient,  and  never  ceased  to  do 
so  till  the  cuckoo  was  big  enough  to  shift  for 
itself.  The  Gilded  cuckoo  (Cuculus  auratus)  is 
inhabitant  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
extremely  common  in  Caffraria.  It  is  a very 
beautiful  bird,  the  chief  of  the  plumage  being 
brilliant  green  with  golden  reflections.  It  is 
about  seven  inches  long.  Like  the  common 
cuckoo,  it  deposits  its  egg  in  the  nests  of 
other  birds,  and,  unless  Vaillant  was  mistaken, 
in  a way  that  puts  aside  the  notion  that  the 
hen-cuckoo  lays  them  where  they  arc  to  be 
liatched  by  another  bird.  While  out  shooting 
with  his  man  Klaas,  he  brought  down  a golden 
cuckoo  with  one  of  the  eggs  of  its  species,  and 
evidently  freshly  laid,  in  its  throat ; and  it 
then  occurred  to  him  that  his  attendant  had 
frequently  brought  him  a bird  of  this  kind, 
with  the  exclamation,  “This  one  dropped  an 
egg  as  she  fell  from  the  tree.”  Later  in  the 
day  another  cuckoo  was  shot  by  Vaillant,  with 
a»  egg  in  its  gullet.  “I  was  convinced  from 
this  circumstance,”  writes  the  sporting  natu- 
ralist, “that  the  female  cuckoo  deposits  her 
egg  in  the  nest  of  another  bird  by  conveying 
it  thither  in  her  beak.”  Besides  those  noticed 
there  is  the  Spotted  cuckoo,  (Oxylophus  glan- 
darius,)  an  inhabitant  of  the  north  of  Eurojte  ; 
the  Oriental  cuckoo,  (Ezulynamys  orieiitalis,) 
found  in  the  East  Indies;  and  the  Yellow- 
billed  American  cuckoo,  (Coccygus  ameri- 
canus,)  likewise  called  the  Cow-bird  and  the 
llain-crow.  For  i’heasant  cuckoo,  see  Cen- 

TROPUS, 

CocKOO-SPiT,  a popular  name  for  the  secre- 
tion iioared  out  by  the  larva  of  the  frog* 
hopper,  (Aphrojihora  spuinaria.) 
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Cuciijo 

Ctjcujo,  Tcoo-Tcoo-lioli\  a species  of  fire-fly,  q.v. 

CucuLus.  {See  Cuckoo.) 

CuLEX,  ku'-lelcs,  (Lat.,  a gnat,)  in  Ent.,  a 
genus  of  the  Diptera,  or  two-wingeci  insects, 
belonging  to  the  Gnat  family.  They  are  char- 
acterised by  their  length  of  proboscis,  and 
their  finely-tufted  antennte.  {See  Gnat,  Mos- 
quito.) 

CuoN.  {See  Dhole.) 

CuRASSOWs,  Icew'-ras-sow,  a group  of  birds 
of  the  genus  Criex.  They  are  large,  handsome 
birds,  allied  to  the  turkey,  and  their  flesh  is 
very  delicate.  There  is  a fine  collection  of 
tliese  birds  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

CuRLEAV,  Icur-loo',  {¥r.courlisovcorlieu,){N'u- 
menius  arquatus.) — The  genus  to  Avhich  this 
bird  belongs  is  characterised  by  a long,  slender, 
incurved  bill,  slightly  compressed  and  fur- 
rowed for  three-fourths  of  its  entire  length  ; it 
has  a blunt  tip ; wings  ample ; tarsi  naked 
above  the  joints.  In  length  the  curlew  mea- 
sures about  two  feet,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
male,  the  whole  plumage  is  bright  ash-colour, 
with  longitudinal  brown  spots  on  the  head  and 
breast;  upper  mandible  blackish  brown  ; lower 
mandible  flesh-colour ; iris  brown ; feet  deep 
ash.  The  curlew  is  very  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  occurs  in  parts  of  Asia. 
It  inhabits  the  vicinity  of  waters  and  marshy 
wastes,  and  feeds  on  earth-Avorms,  slugs^  small 
testaceans,  and  insects.  Its  nest,  a cireless 
construction  of  dried  grass  and  leaves,  is 
usually  placed  among  the  rushes.  Its  eggs  are 
large,  over  two  and  a half  inches  in  length, 
of  an  olive-green  colour,  blotched  Avith  deep 
brown. 

CuRSORius.  {See  Courser.) 

CURUCURU.  (^ee  Bushmaster.) 

Cuscus,  Jcus'-Jcus,  a genus  of  marsupial  ani- 
mals of  Australia,  Avhich  are  known  by  the 
structure  of  the  tail,  which  is  naked,  except  at 
its  base.  The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  used  in 
suspending  the  animal  to  the  branches.  Both 
the  skin  and  flesh  are  valuable.  The  former  is 
exceedingly  variable  in  colour,  but  is  generally 
of  a whitish  hue,  spotted  Avith  red-brown  or 
black. 

Cushat.  {See  Pigeon.) 

Cuttle-fish,  Icut'-tl  fish,  {Octopus,)  (Ang.- 
Sax.,)  a molluscous  animal  of  the  genus  Sepia, 
order  Cephalopoda.  The  body  is  somewhat 
oval,  but  broader  at  the  head  than  at  the  ex- 
tremity, Avhich  is  obtusely  pointed.  The  head 
is  furnished  Avith  eight  arms  and  tAvo  feet,  the 
latter  being  nearly  similar  in  structure  to  the 
arms  or  tentacula,  but  considerably  longer  in 
their  dimensions.  A neck  divides  the  head 
from  the  body,  which  is  furnished  on  each  side, 
throughout  its  entire  length,  with  a narrow 
fin.  The  back  of  the  cuttle-fish  is  strength- 
ened by  a calcareous  plate,  Avell  known  as  the 
cuttlefish-hone.  This  bone  Avas  in  former  times 
in  great  repute  among  apothecaries  as  an  ab- 
sorbent ; but  now  it  is  chiefly  used  in  the  form 
of  a powder,  to  polish  the  softer  metals.  The 
term  bone,  hOAvever,  is  properly  inapplicable 
to  the  calcareous  shield  of  the  cuttle-fish ; as 
in  its  composition  it  is  exactly  similar  to  shell, 
and  consists  of  various  membranes  hardened 
by  carbonate  of  lime,  Avithout  the  smallest 
mixture  of  phosphate.  This  animal  is  some- 
times termed  the  Ink-fish,  a name  that  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  beneath  its  throat 
is  a bladder,  in  which  is  secreted  a fluid  black 
as  the  blackest  ink,  and  which,  Avhen  annoyed 
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or  pursued,  it  ejects,  so  staining  the  water 
around  it,  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  it  to 
escape  unperceived.  It  likewise  possesses  the 
chameleon-like  poAver  of  changing  its  colour, 
a circumstance  that  did  not  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  Mr  Darwin  while  at  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands.  “ I Avas  much  amused  by  the 
various  arts  to  escape  detection  practised  by 
one  individual,  which  seemed  fully  aware  that 
I Avas  watching  it.  Remaining  for  a time 
motionless,  it  would  then  stealthily  advance 
an  inch  or  two,  like  a cat  after  a mouse,  some- 
times changing  its  colour.  It  thus  proceeded 
till,  having  gained  a deeper  part,  it  darted 
aAvay,  leaving  a dusky  train  of  ink  to  hide  the 
hole  into  which  it  had  crawled.”  There  is  a 
serious  belief  among  fishermen  generally  that 
the  larger  cephalopoda  are  higVly  dangerous, 
from  tAvisting  their  arms  round  SAvimmers,  and 
thus  impeding  their  motions.  “ Some  of  these, 
particularly  those  of  Sicily,  are  sometimes 
caught  of  an  enormous  size,  with  their  arms 
fully  as  long  as  an  ordinary  man’s  leg  r but 
notwithstanding  the  marvellous  stories  related 
and  believed  by  their  captors,  Ave  did  not  hear 
of  any  well-authenticated  instance  of  these 
animals  having  actually  occasioned  loss  of 
life.” — (Swainson’s  Instincts  of  Animals.)  The 
squids,  sepias,  &c.,  belong  to  this  group, 

Cuxio.  {See  Brachyurus.) 

Cyan^a,  sy-an-ee'-a,  a genus  of  Acalephm, 
belonging  to  the  covered-eyed  medusa.  One 
species  of  this  genus  {Cyancea  capillata)  is 
found  in  our  OAvn  seas,  and  is  extremely 
venomous,  its  long  trailing  threads  stinging 
Avorse  than  nettles. 

Cyclops,  sy’-Jdops,  a gen^s  of  Entomostraca, 
having  the  foot-jaAvs  very  large  and  branched. 
It  is  very  common  in  ponds. 

Cyclothurus,  sy-cloth-u'-rus,  a genus  of 
ant-eaters,  natives  of  Brazil.  The  Little 
ant-eater  belongs  to  this  genus.  It  is  a very 
small  animal,  climbs  well,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  Avide  and  flattened  ribs,  Avhich  overlap 
each  other.  The  tail  is  prehensile. 

Cygnet.  {See  Savan.) 

Cynictis.  {See  Meerkat.) 

CYNiPiDiE,  sin-ip' -id- ee,  a family  of  hymenop- 
terous  insects,  popularly  called  Gall-insects, 
and  having  an  interior  spiral  ovipositor.  The 
gall  of  commerce  is  formed  by  one  of  these 
insects. 

CYPRAtA.  {See  Cowries.) 

Cyprinu.s  {See  Carp.) 

Cypselus.  (»S'ee  Swift,  ) 

D. 

Dab,  dab,  {Platessa  limanda,)  a common 
flat  fish,  Avell  knoAvn  in  the  London  market. 
Its  average  size  is  eight  or  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  six  or  seven  in  breadth.  Its  upper 
side  is  pale  broAvn,  and  its  under  parts  white. 
It  is  usually  caught  Avith  plaice  and  flounders. 
The  three  spring  months  constitute  its  “sea- 
son.” 

Dabohick,  dfib'-tshik,  or  Little  Grebe,  {Podi- 
ceps  minor,)  a small  bird  nine  or  ten  inches  in 
length,  commonly  found  about  lakes  and  fish- 
ponds. It  is  an  exceedingly  active  SAvimmer, 
and  dives  Avith  great  ease.  It  progresses 
under  Avater  Avith  considerable  rapidity,  Avith 
the  aid  of  both  Avings  and  feet.  The  larger 
grebes  do  not  appear  to  use  their  Aviugs  m this 
way.  {See  Grebe.  1 
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Daboia.  (See  Tic-polonga.) 

Dace,  dais,  (Du.  daas,)  (Cyprinusleucisms,) 
a small  fish  found  in  clear  and  quiet  streams. 
Its  head  is  small,  muzzle  pointed ; back  slightly 
elevated,  and  tail  slightly  forked.  The  scales 
of  the  dace  are  rather  small.  It  is  gregarious. 
The  food  is  worms  and  other  soft  animal  sub- 
stances. April  and  May  are  the  prime  times 
to  fish  for  dace. 

Dacelo,  da-see'-lo,  a genus  of  kingfishers, 
found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  having  a 
long  bill  very  broad  at  the  base.  (See  Jack- 
ass, Laughing.) 

Daddy-long-legs.  (See  Crane-flies.) 

Daesman,  days'-man,  (Galemys  Pyrenaica,) 
a remarkable  animal,  allied  to  the  shrews,  and 
I'ouud  in  several  parts  of  Europe.  It  has  a 
long  snout,  almost  like  an  elephant’s  trunk, 
and  the  feet  are  deeply  webbed.  It  lives  in 
burrows  at  the  side  of  streams,  and  feeds  on 
insects.  Owing  to  a powerful  musky  odour 
which  it  exhales,  it  is  often,  though  falsely, 
called  the  Musk  Rat.  The  name  is  sometimes 
spelt  Desman. 

Dafila.  (See  Pintail  Duck.) 

Dama.  (See  Fallow  Deer.) 

Damalis.  (See  Sassaby.) 

Daphniadae,  daf-ny'-dd-ee,  a family  of  Ento- 
mostraca,  belonging  to  the  order  Cladocera. 
They  have  the  upper  antennae  small,  are  en- 
closed in  a shell,  and  have  five  or  six  pairs  of 
feet.  The  water-flea  (DapTinia pulex)  is  a good 
example  of  this  family. 

Darter,  dar'-ter,  (Plotus  AnMnga,  Linn.) 
— In  general  form  this  bird  resembles  the  cor- 
morant, but  the  head  is  smallei-,  and  supported 
on  a very  long  and  slender  neck.  The  beak  is 
perfectly  straight  and  pointed,  with  the  edges 
of  the  mandibles  denticulated.  Buffon,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  darter,  says,  “It  offers  us  a rep- 
tile grafted  on  the  body  of  a bird.”  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Snake-bird.  Its  habits 
while  in  the  water  have  contributed  not  a little 
to  its  name.  It  generally  swims  with  its  body 
immerged,  especially  when  apprehensive  of 
danger,  its  long  neck  extending  above  the 
surface,  and  vibrating  in  a peculiar  manner. 
“ Whether  the  darter  be  swimming  or  flying, 
it  is  certain  that  the  most  striking  and  remark- 
able part  of  its  body  is  its  long  slender  neck, 
which  is  continually  in  tremulous  oscillation. 
In  flight  alone  it  is  unmoved  and  stretched 
out,  and  forms,  with  the  tail,  a straight  hori- 
zontal line.  Its  long  tail,  composed  of  strong 
and  elastic  feathers,  serves  as  a rudder  when 
swimming  submerged  in  pursuit  of  fishes,  upon 
which  it  principally  feeds.  When  the  darter 
seizes  a small  fish,  it  swallows  it  entire,  but  if 
it  be  too  large,  it  carries  it  to  a rock  or  the 
trunk  of  a tree,  and,  fixing  it  beneath  one  of 
its  feet,  cuts  it  in  two  by  a stroke  of  its  bill. 
It  establishes  its  nest  on  trees  or  rocks  in  the 
vicinity  of  waters.” — (Temmincic.)  The  darter 
is  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  in 
America,  and  Africa.  Although  of  aquatic 
habits,  it  is  said  to  build  in  trees. 

Das  Adder,  (Clothonasicornis)  a venomous 
snake  allied  to  the  pud  adder,  q.  v.,  and  re- 
markable for  the  long  curved  horn  on  the 
nose.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  River  Jack. 

Dasyprocta.  . (See  Agouti.) 

Dasyures,  dd-se-u'-res,  (Gr.  dasus,  hairy ; 
mtros,  tail.) — This  family  includes  the  largest 
of  the  rapacious  marsiijiials.  The  largest  of 
the  species  (Diabolics itrsinits)  measures  about 
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eighteen  inches  long  in  the  body,  and  is  covered, 
with  long  thick  hair,  of  a black  colour.  It 
is  a native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  where  it  is 
commonly  known  as  “the  devil.”  It  is  chiefly 
destructive  among  sheep,  and,  despite  its  small 
size,  is  capable  of  doing  immense  mischief 
among  the  penned  flocks.  When  Van  Die- 
men’s Land  was  first  colonised,  “devils”  were 
very  abundant ; but  they  are  now  for  the  most 
part  banished  to  the  woods  in  the  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  country,  where  they  subsist  on 
small  quadrupeds  and  birds.  The  feet  of  the 
dasyurus  are  formed  for  terrestrial  progression ; 
the  anterior  have  five  toes,  and  the  hind  ones 
four,  all  perfectly  separate,  and  armed  with 
curved  claws.  The  deficient  toe  of  the  hind 
feet  is  sometimes  represented  by  a sort  of 
tubercle,  which,  however,  does  not  reach  the 
ground.  The  teeth  are  usually  forty-six  in 
number  ; the  form  of  the  molars  in  the  upper 
jaw  is  usually  iiTegularly  triangular,  with  three 
points.  The  dasyures  are  evidently  analogous 
to  the  ordinary  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  not 
only  in  their  ferocity  and  carnivorous  propensi- 
ties, but  also  more  or  less  in  form. 

Date  Shells.  (See  Lithodomus.) 

Dauw.  (See  Zebra,  Burchell’s.) 

Dayal,  day'-al,  (Copsychus  saularis,)  a bird 
belonging  to  the  warblers  that  inhabit  India 
and  Ceylon,  and  is  often  caught  and  tamed, 
being  remarkable  for  its  spirit  in  captivity. 
It  is  usually  employed  after  the  fashion  of 
gamecocks,  and  will  fight  nearly  as  bravely. 

Day-fly.  (Nee  Ephemera.) 

Death’s-head  Hawk-moth,  (Acherontia  atro- 
pos,)  a lepidopterous  insect  of  the  family 
Sphingidm.  It  is  a species  of  hawk-moth  found 
in  several  places  in  England,  and  in  nearly 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Its  length  across 
the  wings  is  nearly  five  inches  ; its  body  is  of 
a yellowish  colour,  with  black  stripes ; the 
markings  upon  the  back  of  the  thorax  are 
faint,  but  bear  a close  resemblance  to  a skull 
or  death’s-head,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
The  wings  are  dark-coloured,  being  mottled 
with  yellow,  brown,  and  black.  The  cater- 
pillar of  the  death’s-head  moth  is  greenish- 
yellow  ; the  back  is  covered  with  black  specks, 
with  transverse  lines  of  blue  and  white.  It  is 
often  found  feeding  upon  the  leaves  of  potatoes. 
The  moth  itself  is  mostly  seen  flying  during  the 
morning  and  evening  in  autumn.  As  it  flies  it 
utters  a low  plaintive  sound,  and  this,  together 
with  the  death’s-head  mark  upon  the  thorax, 
have  caused  it  to  be  generally  regarded  with 
disfavour.  How  it  contrives  to  make  the  noise 
is  not  known.  Another  strange  property  pos- 
sessed by  the  death’s-head  hawk-moth,  is  that 
it  is  able  to  enter  and  plunder  beehives  with 
perfect  impunity. 

Death-watch,  (Anohhim  tesselatum.) — 
There  arc  certain  superstitions  that,  once 
rooted  in  the  light  soil  of  a small  mind,  can 
never  be  eradicated  or  grubbed  out  by  the 
keenest  weai>ons  common  sense  can  bring  to 
bear  against  them.  The  insect  under  consider- 
ation is  a case  in  point;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  tiny  beetle  has  caused  more 
quaking  and  consternation  than  overdid  Tigris 
regaiis,  or  the  king  of  beasts  itself.  Author.-; 
were  formerly  but  ill-agreed  as  to  the  insect 
emitting  the  dolorous  ticking.  Some  attributed 
it  to  a spider,  others  to  a wood-louse.  It  is, 
however,  now  generally  received  as  authentic 
that  the  “ death-watcli”  is  produced  by  cer- 
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tain  beetles  belonging  to  the  timber-boring 
genus  Anobium.  The  insect  in  question  is  of 
a grayish-brown  colour,  about  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  moderately  thick  in  pro- 
portion ; the  wing-shells  are  marked  with 
irregular  variegations  lighter  than  the  ground- 
colour.  The  ticking  noise  is  thus  produced  : — 
raising  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body 
somewhat  inclined,  it  beats  its  head  with  great 
force  and  agility  against  the  woodwork  on  which 
it  is  standing.  The  general  number  of  distinct 
strokes  in  succession  is  from  seven  to  eleven. 
They  follow  each  other  quickly,  and  are  re- 
peated at  uncertain  intervals.  It  is  said  that 
tliis  insect,  if  caught  and  confined  on  a table, 
may  be  taught  to  knock  in  reply  to  a tap  of  the 
llnger-nail.  This  training,  however,  must  be 
a work  of  some  little  time,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  death-watch,  as  soon  as  touched,  will 
contract  its  legs  and  counterfeit  death,  main- 
taining the  imposition  even  when  subjected  to 
a heat  fierce  enough  almost  to  roast  them.  The 
ticking  is  merely  the  call  of  either  sex  to  its 
mate,  and  may  be  considered  analogous  to  the 
call  of  birds.  Says  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his 
learned  “ Pseudodoxia  Epidemica,”  “He that 
could  eradicate  this  error  from  the  minds  of 
the  people  would  save  from  many  a cold  sweat 
the  meticulous  heads  of  nurses  and  grand- 
mothers.” 

Deer,  deer,  (Sax.  dear,)  (Cervus,)  a Linnsean 
genus  of  ruminant  quadrupeds,  constituting 
the  family  Cervidfe.  The  chief  characteristics 
of  the  deer  tribe  are,  gracefulness  of  form, 
lleetness,  and  neatness  and  strength  of  limb; 
they  have  a long  neck,  small  head,  which  is 
carried  high,  large  full  eyes,  and  large  ears : 
they  have  no  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper,  but 
eight  in  the  lower  jaw ; the  males  have  usually 
two  short  canines  in  the  upper,  but  neither 
sex  has  any  in  the  lower  jaw.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  ruminants  by  their 
branching  antlers,  or  horns,  which,  in  most  of 
the  species,  exist  in  the  male  only.  Unlike 
the  horns  of  the  ox,  the  antlers  of  the  deer  are 
deciduous,  falling  off  every  year  after  the  breed- 
ing season,  and  renewed’  before  that  exciting 
period  again  I’eturns.  Each  year,  until  the 
animal  attains  old  age,  the  horns  increase  in 
size  both  in  breadth  of  palmation  and  number 
of  branches  ; when,  however,  the  animal  grows 
so  old  as  to  cease  to  be  affected  at  one  season 
more  than  another,  the  horns,  although  re- 
newed, diminish  in  size  at  each  renewal.  It 
has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  the  size  and 
development  of  the  antlers  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  sexual  system.  The  deer’s 
horns  are  produced  by  an  action  analogous  to 
that  by  which  injuries  to  the  bones  are  repaired. 
The  process  forming  the  base  of  the  horn 
is  covered  by  a skin,  beneath  which  a sort  of 
inflammation  is  set  up  ; this  produces  cartila- 
ginous matter,  which  increases  rapidly  in 
amount,  gradually  becomes  ossified,  and  finally 
forms  the  horn,  which,  when  mature,  is  still 
covered  with  the  vascular  skin  beneath  which 
it  has  been  formed.  This,  however,  dries  up 
find  peels  off  soon  after  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  organs,  and  the  latter  then  consist 
of  bare  bone.  The  growth  of  the  horn  is  at- 
tended by  considerable  heat,  and  the  blood- 
vessels which  supply  the  head  enlarge  in  size. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  cast  horns  are  seldom 
or  never  found  in  localities  even  where  it  is 
certain  that  hundreds  of  antlers  must  have 
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been  shed.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  in- 
stance of  the  mysterious  disappearance  o( 
osseous  matter.  In  the  forests  of  Ceylon, 
where  hundreds  of  elephants  must  die  in  the 
course  of  a single  year,  the  skeleton  of  that 
gigantic  animal  is,  as  is  related  on  eminent 
authority,  never  found.  (See  Elephant.)  The 
species  of  Cervidse  are  very  numerous,  and 
dispersed  generally  through  the  world,  except- 
ing Australia  and  the  south  of  Africa.  Deer 
are  pretty  uniformly  clothed  with  hair  longer 
and  thicker  on  those  which  inhabit  cold,  than 
those  which  inhabit  hot  climates.  The  ancient 
customs  and  laws  of  “venerie,”  that  noble 
science  which  our  ancestors  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  first  accomplishments  of  the  high- 
bred noble,  and  a knowledge  of  which  was 
essential  to  his  education,  were  formal  and 
technical  to  a most  absurd  degree.  A few  of 
the  terms  betokening  the  different  ages  of  the 
stag  and  hind  are  still  retained,  though  some- 
what altered.  The  young  of  either  sex  is  called 
a calf.  After  a few  months  the  male  becomes 
distinguished  by  the  growth  of  the  bossets  or 
frontal  protuberances  on  which  the  horns  are 
afterwards  developed,  which,  during  the  first 
year,  are  merely  rounded  knobs  ; from  whence 
he  takes  the  name  of  “Knobber.”  In  the 
second  year  they  are  longer  and  pointed,  and 
are  called  dags,  and  the  animal  has  now  the 
name  of  “ Brocket.”  In  the  third  year,  the 
first,  or  brow  antler,  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  the  deer  becomes  a “Spayad.”  In  the 
fourth  the  bez  antler  is  added,  and  he  is  then 
termed  a “ Staggard.”  He  is  a stag  in  the 
fifth  year,  when  the  third  antler,  or  “Koyal,” 
appears  ; and  in  the  sixth,  the  commencement 
of  the  sur  royal  or  crown,  is  formed,  when  he 
takes  the  name  of  hart,  and  retains  it  through 
his  life.  At  this  time  he  is  called  a hart  or 
stag  of  ten,  probably  because  the  branches, 
including  the  sur  royal,  frequently  amount  to 
that  number.  After  the  seventh  year  he  is 
said  to  be  crocTied,  or  'palmed,  or  crowned,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  branches  composing 
the  sur  royal.  The  female  is  a calf  in  the  first 
year,  a brocTcet's  sister  in  the  second,  and  in  the 
third,  and  afterwards,  a hind. — Ref.  Bell’s 
British  Quadrupeds. 

Deermouse,  deer'-mous,  (Merionis,)  a genus 
of  American  rodent  quadrupeds.  The  deer- 
mouse is  common  in  Canada.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a mouse,  with  a very  long  tail,  and  very 
long  and  slender  hind  legs.  It  is  capable  of 
making  leaps  of  four  or  five  yards.  It  burrows, 
and  passes  the  winter  in  a lethargic  state. 

Deinacrida,  di-nd-kri'-dd,  a genus  of  the 
Cricket  tribe,  abundant  in  New  Zealand,  where 
it  inhabits  decaying  trees  and  chinks  and 
crannies  in  old  woodwork.  It  is  carnivorous, 
and  its  bite  is  very  severe. 

Delphinus.  (See  Dolphin.) 

Deltoid,  deV-toid,  (Gr.  A delta,)  in  Anat., 
is  a muscle  of  the  shoulder,  which  moves  the 
arm  either  forward,  backward,  or  upward.  It 
is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  the  Greek 
letter  delta.  In  Bot.,  the  term  deltoid  is  ap- 
plied to  a leaf  of  triangular  form. 

Delundung,  dee-lun'-dung,  a pretty  animal, 
allied  to  the  civets,  and  a native  of  Java  and 
Malacca.  Its  scientific  name  is  Linsang 
gracilis. 

Dendrocolaptes.  (See  Creepers.) 

Dendrolegus,  den-dr ol'-e-gus,  (Gr.  dendron, 
tree  ; lego,  I choose,)  a genus  of  marsupialiaj? 
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animals  belonging  to  tlie  Kangaroo  family. 
They,  however,  differ  considerably  from  the 
rest  by  their  adaptation  to  an  arboreal  life. 
The  size  of  the  animals  belonging  to  this  family 
differs  considerably,  some  of  them  measuring 
more  than  four  feet  in  length,  independent  of 
the  sweeping  tail ; while  others  (see  Kangaroo 
Rat)  are  no  larger  than  a small  rabbit.  The 
tree  kangaroos  are  found  rather  plentifully  in 
New  Guinea. 

Dendrophid.e,  den-dr  of '-id-ee,  a genus  of 
colubrine  serpents,  commonly  called  Tree- 
snakes.  They  are  very  long  and  slender,  and 
the  upper  jaw  projects  beyond  the  lower. 
Many  of  them  are  decorated  with  very  bril- 
liant colours,  green  predominating. 

Dendrosaura,  or  Tree -Lizards,  den-dro- 
saw'-rd,  (Gr.  dendron,  tree ; sauros,  lizard,) 
the  term  applied  to  a group  of  reptiles,  of 
which  the  chameleon  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type. 

Dentirostres,  den-te-ros' -trees,  (Lat.  dens, 
tooth ; rostrum,  beak,)  birds  of  predatory 
habits,  and  distinguished  by  the  upper  man- 
dible being  notched  on  either  side.  The 
butcher-bird  belongs  to  this  order.  (See 
Butcher-bird.) 

Dbntalia.  (See  Elephant’s  Tusk.) 

DermestidjE,  det'-mes'-ti-de,  (Gr.  derma, 
skin ; esthio,  I eat,)  small  beetles  of  a very 
destructive  character.  Nothing  seems  too 
tough  for  their  digestion.  “ Although  ob- 
noxious in  many  respects,  the  insects  of  this 
family  are  of  infinite  service  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  by  causing  the  rapid  decomposition 
of  animal  matter  into  a substance  fitted  for 
the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  by  their 
labours,  united  with  those  of  the  Silphse, 
Necrophori,  &c.,  destroying  such  portions  of 
these  remains  as  are  left  untouched  by  the 
flesh-fiies,  which  only  consume  the  soft  por- 
tions of  the  carcases.” — (Westwood.)  The 
best  known  of  the  dermestes  is  D.  lardarius, 
or  bacon-beetle,  a name  applied  through  the 
insect’s  real  or  supposed  fondness  for  bacon. 
It  is  about  a third  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a dusky  brown  colour,  with  the  upper  half 
of  the  wing-shells  ash-coloured,  and  marked 
with  black  spots. 

Dermis.  (*S'ee  Skin.) 

Desman.  (See  Daesman.) 

Development.  (See  Physiology.) 

Development  Theory,  de-vd'-op-ment  the'- 
o-re,  (Fr.  developper,  to  develop ; theorie, 
theory,)  a theory  originally  propounded  by  the 
author  of  a work  entitled  “Vestiges  of  the 
Natural  History  of  Creation,”  published  in  the 
year  1844.  In  this  work  the  author  first  states 
tliat  animal  and  vegetable  life  have  progressed 
gradually  on  the  globe.  With  regard  to  ani- 
mal life,  and  arguing  from  fossil  remains,  he 
places  the  order  or  progression  as  follows : — 
First,  an  era  of  invertebrate  animals ; second, 
a period  during  which  fishes  were  the  only 
vertebrate  form  of  being ; then  a period  when 
rejjtiles  were  seen  in  addition,  but  without 
birds  or  mammalia  ; next  a time  Avhen  the  last 
were  added,  but  without  man  ; and  finally,  the 
liresent  era,  in  which  that  master  species  has 
existed  in  supremacy  over  all.  Taking  crea- 
tion, then,  as  a broad  course  of  progressive 
organisation,  the  theory  of  dcveloi)mcnt  is 
thus  set  forth;  — All  animal  and  vegetable 
organisms  commence  with  a simple  cell,  of 
which  it  is  impossible  in  any  case  to  tell  to 
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what  form  it  is  destined  to  advance.  A serlea 
of  changes  takes  place,  by  the  careful  exami- 
nation of  which  it  is  possible  to  determine  to 
which  class  the  future  animal  or  vegetable  will 
belong.  According  to  the  theory  as  enunci- 
ated by  Yon  Bar,  “a  heterogeneous,  or  special 
structure,  arises  out  of  one  more  homogeneous 
or  general,  and  this  by  a gradual  change.”  At 
the  same  time  it  is  contended  that  the  embiyo 
of  each  grade  of  being  passes  through  the  gene- 
ral conditions  of  the  embryos  of  the  grades 
beneath  it.  In  an  embryo  of  the  vertebrate 
sub-kingdom  can  be  ti’aced  the  change  which 
will  determine  whether  it  will  belong  to  the 
fish,  reptile,  bird,  or  mammal  class.  In  an 
embryo  of  the  mammal  class,  the  characters 
of  the  particular  order  are  next  determined  ; 
and  afterwards  those  of  the  family,  genus, 
species,  sex,  and  individual  in  succession.  As 
an  illustration, — “There  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  vertebral  column  of  the  early 
embryo  of  man  and  that  of  an  embryo  fish ; the 
evolution  of  the  nervous  centres  begins,  in 
both,  on  the  same  plan;  so  also  does  that  of 
the  circulating  apparatus.”  Comparing  the 
changes  through  which  the  embryo  passes, 
with  the  history  of  the  general  life  of  the  globe, 
a strong  similarity  in  the  plan  is  to  be  observed 
in  the  individual  life  of  every  one  of  the  forms 
of  organised  beings  which  now  people  it.  There 
has  been  a succession  from  invertebrate  to 
vertebrate ; from  the  fish  to  the  reptile,  from 
the  reptile  to  the  bird  and  mammal ; in  the 
mammal  finally  to  man.  Having  brought  for- 
ward examples  and  proofs  from  this  part  of 
the  argument,  the  following  hypothesis  is  put 
forth.  That  a chemico-electric  operation,  by 
which  germinal  vesicles  were  produced,  was 
the  first  phenomenon  in  organic  creation,  and 
that  the  second  was  an  advance  of  these 
through  a succession  of  higher  grades,  and  a 
variety  of  modifications,  in  accordance  with 
laws  of  the  same  absolute  nature  as  those  by 
which  the  Almighty  rules  the  physical  depart- 
ment of  nature.  The  theory  of  development 
was  strongly  and  ably  opposed  by  Mr  Hugh 
Miller,  Professor  Sedgwick,  Dr  Hitchcock,  and 
others,  who  argued  that  it  was  immoral  and 
anti-Christian  to  doubt  the  generally  received 
theory  of  creation  bylaw;  namely,  that  every 
event  in  nature  takes  place  by  fixed  and  not 
by  progressive  law.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  opposition  the  theory  has  received,  it 
has  gained  many  supporters.  Since  the  year 
1859,  when  Mr  Darwin  published  his  “Origin 
of  Species  by  Natural  Selection,”  the  subject 
has  excited  much  attention.  In  this  work  Mr 
Darwin  brings  forward  an  hypothesis  of  the 
becoming  of  new  species,  founded  on  the  modi- 
fiability of  which  animals  are  seen  to  be  cap- 
able under  breeding.  The  principal  suggestion 
in  the  work  is,  that  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence among  the  multitudes  of  animals,  any 
variety  which  was  better  adapted  for  the  cir- 
cumstances than  its  companions,  would  live 
and  increase  while  the  others  declined.  He 
thus  traces  all  animals  back  to  four  or  five 
primitive  types,  rejecting  the  theory  of  de- 
velopment, and  referring  all  the  phenomena 
to  an  advance  or  improvement  in  i)rogrcss. — 
Besides  the  works  referred  to,  see  Explana- 
tions, a Sequel  to  Vestiges,  itc.;  and  Edinburgh 
Iteview,  April,  18C0,  art.  Darwin  on  the  Origin 
of  Species. 

Dhole,  dhol'-le,  a native  dog  cf  India, 
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Caon  DulcTiuensis,)  whose  origin  is  uncertain, 
t is  found  only  on  the  western  frontiers  of 
British  India,  and  is  very  shy,  so  that  many 
residents  have  never  seen  it  wild.  It  hunts  in 
packs,  and  runs  down  almost  every  animal  ex- 
cept the  elephant  and  rhinoceros.  Its  colour 
is  rich  bay.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Kholsun. 

Diamond-beetle,  a name  usually  given  to 
Entimus  imperialis,  a species  of  the  tribe 
Curculionidae,  (weevils,)  and  order  Coleoptera, 
found  abundantly  in  Brazil.  It  is  polished 
black  in  colour,  the  head,  thorax,  and  limbs 
being  slightly  granulated  and  covered  with 
metallic  green  scales,  and  the  wing-cases 
(elytra)  studded  with  regular  lines  of  con- 
cavities^  each  depx’ession  thickly  lined  with 
bright  green  scales,  so  that  the  rays  of  light 
are  reflected  and  heightened  by  the  contrast 
of  the  shining  black  interstices.  The  genus 
Entimus  is  entirely  exotic ; but  there  are  small 
species  of  the  genera  Polydrosus  and  Phyl- 
lobius  common  in  England,  ornamented  with 
similar  scales,  but  not  presenting  the  gem-like 
spots.  The  elytra  of  the  diamond-beetle  are 
sometimes  made  into  head-dresses,  &c.,  for 
ladies ; but  the  most  genei'al  use  of  the  insect 
is  as  an  object  for  the  microscope. 

Diamond-bied,  (Pardalotus  punctatus,)  a 
pretty  little  Australian  bird,  belonging  to  the 
Chatterers.  It  is  one  of  the  burrowers,  driving 
its  tunnel  far  into  the  banks,  and  making  at 
the  extremity  a globular  nest,  with  an  opening 
in  the  side.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  pure 
white  spots  which  decorate  the  black  plumage 
of  the  head,  wings,  and  tail. 

Diana  Monkey,  a pretty  little  African 
monkey,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cercopithecus, 
and  remarkable  for  a long  and  sharply-pointed 
beard,  and  a white  crescent  on  the  forehead. 

Diaphragm,  di'-d-fram,  (Gr.  diaphragma,  a 
partition,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  that 
transverse  muscle  which  separates  the  thorax 
or  chest  from  the  abdomen  or  belly.  It  is 
usually  described  as  consisting  of  two  muscles. 
The  superior  and  larger  of  these  arises  from 
the  ensiform  cartilage  of  the  sternum,  and  the 
ends  of  the  lower  ribs  on  each  side ; from 
which  points  the  fibres  converge,  and  termi- 
nate in  a tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  termed  the 
centrum  tendinosum,  or  central  tendon.  The 
second  and  inferior  muscle  spidngs  from  the 
vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two  productions,  or 
crura;  that  on  the  right  side  from  the  fou? 
upper  lumbar  vertebrae,  that  on  the  left  from 
the  three  upper  ones.  Erom  these  points  the 
fibres  ascend,  some  of  them  crossing  over  and 
decussating  to  surround  the  oesophageal  open- 
ing ; but  all  of  them  ultimately  uniting  with 
the  central  tendon,  and  thus  making  but  one 
muscular  partition.  The  diaphragm  is  con- 
vex superiorly  and  concave  interiorly,  and  is 
covered  on  its  upper  side  by  the  pleui’a,  and 
on  the  lower  by  the  peritoneum.  In  form  it 
is  nearly  circulai’,  and  is  fleshy  at  the  edges, 
but  becomes  tendinous  towards  the  centre.  It 
presents  three  large  openings  and  several 
smaller  ones.  The  opening  of  the  vena  cava 
is  quadrangular  in  foi'm,  and  is  situated  in  the 
tendinous  centre.  The  oesophageal  opening  is 
posterior  to  that  of  the  vena  cava,  and  is  of  an 
elliptic  form.  The  aortic  opening  is  the  most 
posterior,  triangular,  and  between  the  crura. 
This  muscle  is  the  principal  agent  in  respira- 
tion ; for  by  contracting  it  enlarges  the  ca^■ity 
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of  the  chest,  and  allows  the  lungs  to  receive 
the  air  in  respiration,  while  by  being  relaxed, 
the  cavity  of  the  chest  is  again  diminished, 
and  the  air  suddenly  expelled.  The  con 
tracting  and  relaxing  of  this  muscle  must 
likewise,  it  is  evident,  have  a similar  effect 
in  increasing  and  diminishing  the  size  of 
the  abdominal  cavity ; and  hence,  by  its 
action  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  it 
aids  in  the  expulsion  of  the  feces  and  urine. 
The  diaphragm  is  largely  engaged  in  laughing, 
sneezing,  sighing,  sobbing,  and  other  affec- 
tions of  the  respiratory  organs.  Whatever 
occasions  stoppage  of  the  action  of  this  muscle 
speedily  proves  fatal.  It  is  subject  to  inflam- 
mation, called  diaphragmatitis  ; but  as  this  is 
rarely  confined  to  the  organ  itself,  but  com- 
municated either  to  the  pleura  or  peritoneum, 
its  symptoms  and  mode  of  treatment  corres- 
pond with  inflammation  of  these  parts.  (See 
Peritoneum.) 

Dicajum,  dy-see'-um,  a genus  of  birds  allied 
to  the  bun-bird,  and  belonging  to  the  family 
Promeropidte.  They  are  all  very  small,  and  are 
generally  brightly  coloured.  Their  voices  are 
strong,  and  they  usually  remain  at  the  sum- 
mits of  the  highest  trees.  Some  of  them  make 
beautiful  pensile  nests. 

Dicotylb.  (See  Peccary.) 

Dicrurus.  (See  King  Crow.) 

Didunculus,  die-dun' -cul-us,  a genus  of  birds 
allied  to  the  pigeons,  and  the  nearest  living 
i-elatives  of  the  extinct  dodo.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Tooth-billed  pigeon.  It  inhabits  the 
Samoan  Islands,  and  is  very  rare. 

Didelphys.  (See  Opossum.) 

Didus.  (/See  Dodo.) 

D’iGiTiG’RAB A,  dij'-jit-e-grai'-dd.,  (Lat.  digitus, 
a finger ; gradior,  I walk,)  in  Cuvier’s  zoolo- 
gical system,  a tribe  of  carnivorous  animals 
distinguished  by  walking  upon  the  toes,  the 
heel  being  always  raised  from  the  ground. 
Those  animals  which  place  the  heel  or  the  sole 
of  the  foot  on  the  ground  belong  to  the  tribe 
Plantigrada.  Some  of  the  most  carnivorous 
mammalia  belong  to  the  Digitigrada.  Tlie 
feline  and  canine  families,  hyaenas,  civets,  &c., 
are  all  included  in  it.  The  Weasel  family 
(Mustelidce)  appears  to  form  a connecting  link 
between  the  Digitigrada  and  the  Plantigrada. 

Dingo,  ding' -go,  (Canis  Dingo,)  the  native 
dog  of  Australia,  regarded  by  some  naturalists 
as  a distinct  species,  but  more  generally  as  the 
descendant  of  a race  once  domesticated,  and 
?eturned  to  its  wild  state.  It  is  found  in  Aus- 
tralia both  in  a wild  and  tamed  state  ; the 
tame  dingo  being  about  the  size  of  our  familiar 
sheep-dog,  and  the  wild  one  somewhat  larger. 
The  latter  has  a large  head,  with  a fuller  muz- 
zle than  the  sheep-dog  ; ears  short  and  erect ; 
tail  bushy  ; colour  tawny.  It  does  not  bark, 
and  is  very  destructive  to  the  sheep  of  the 
colonists ; not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  meat  required  for  the  satisfaction 
of  its  hunger,  as  from  its  savage  habit  of  con- 
tinuing to  strangle  as  many  sheep  as  its 
strength  will  allow  before  it  squats  down  to 
pick  a bit  of  one. 

Dinornis,  di-nor'-nis,  (Gr.  deinos,  wonderful 
or  terrible  ; ornis,  a bird,)  a genus  of  largo 
birds  of  the  tribe  Brevipennes.  No  species  of 
the  dinornis  nmv  exists,  but  many  bones  be- 
longing to  birds  of  this  class  have  been  found 
in  New  Zealand,  not  only  in  the  most  recent 
deposits,  but  in  the  sand  by  the  sea-shore,  in 
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cavos,  in  swamps,  in  the  soil  of  forests  and  in 
x'iver-beds.  Among  the  natives  there  are  many- 
traditional  reports  about  these  birds,  which 
■w'ere  called  moa.  Other  large  birds,  such  as 
the  palapteryx  and  the  aptornis,  are  also 
spoken  of  by  them.  It  would  appear  that 
tlie  dinornis  became  extinct  at  the  end  of 
tlie  seventeenth  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  According  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  natives,  these  birds  must 
have  had  brilliantly  coloured  plumage,  and 
their  flesh  was  a delicate  food.  For  these 
two  reasons  they  were  objects  of  pursuit.  They 
are  described  also  as  being  fat  and  stupid,  un- 
able to  fly,  and  living  in  the  mountains  or  in 
the  depths  of  forests,  feeding  entirely  on  vege  • 
table  food.  The  bones  of  the  dinornis  have 
been  closely  examined  by  comparative  anato- 
mists, and  the  description  of  the  natives  coin- 
cides with  the  inferences  drawn.  The  dinornis 
must  have  been  considerably  larger  than  any 
bird  now  existing;  some  of  the  bones  found 
are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the  ostrich.  The 
body  must  have  been  very  bulky,  and  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  extinct  dodo.  The 
Dinornis  giganteus  must  have  been  nearly 
eleven  feet  high.  The  bones  of  the  legs  are 
massive,  and  remarkably  solid  in  structure. 
Tlie  number  of  bones  of  the  dinornis  that  have 
been  found  is  very  great.  Several  species 
have  been  recognised,  and  some  skeletons  have 
been  nearly  completely  restored.  The  first 
bone  examined  by  a naturalist  was  a leg-bone, 
and  the  naturalist  was  Professor  Owen.  From 
that  bone  alone  he  placed  the  dinornis  in  its 
correct  place  in  the  system  of  nature. 

Dinosauria,  di-no-sato'-re-d,  (Or.  deinos, 
wonderful  or  terrible ; sauros,  a lizard,) a term 
applied  to  distinguish  an  order  of  extinct  liz- 
ards found  as  fossils  in  the  Lias,  Oolite,  and 
Wcalden  formations.  There  are,  however,  no 
traces  of  them  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous  strata. 
Tlie  Dinosauria  were  enormous  reptiles  of  the 
lizard  class,  which  approached  nearer  to  the 
mammal  type  than  any  other  of  their  order. 
Four  powerful  limbs  supported  their  bodies, 
and  the  sacrum  was  composed  of  five  verte- 
bral amalgamated.  The  Mcgalosaurus,  the 
Iguanodon,  and  the  Ilylaeosaurus  are  the  prin- 
cipal genera  of  the  order. 

DiNOTUERiujf,  di-no-the' -re-um,  (Gr.  deinos, 
wonderful  or  terrible  ; therion,  a wild  beast ;) 
an  extinct  animal,  whoso  cranial  bones  are 
found  in  the  Miocene  formations  of  Germany, 
France,  &c.  Like  the  elephant,  this  I’emark- 
able  animal  was  provided  with  a jiair  of  for- 
midable tusks,  which  projected  downwards 
from  the  lower  jaw.  It  was  also  provided  on 
each  side  of  its  jaws  with  five  double-ridged 
grinders.  From  the  largeness  of  the  nasal 
cavity,  it  is  supposed  that  the  animal  had  a 
trunk  like  the  elephant.  As  none  of  the  body 
or  limb  bones  of  the  dinotherium  have  been 
found,  its  true  ])OSition  in  the  system  of  nature 
is  not  accurately  determined.  Cuvier  and 
Kamj)  have  referred  it  to  the  same  class  with 
the  tapir. 

Diomedea.  (See  Ai.hatross.) 

Diodo.n,  di'-o-don,  (Gr.  dis,  twice;  odous, 
tooth,)  a Linnaian  gemus  of  fishes,  now  giv- 
ing its  name  to  a family — Diodontidm.  These 
fi.shes  are  about  two  feet  in  length,  of  a nearly 
Rpln  rical  form,  and  po.sscss  the  power  of  in- 
flating or  contracting  themselves  at  pleasure. 
When  their  stomachs  are  thus  distended  with 
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air,  there  are  displayed  over  the  entire  surface 
numerous  spines,  as  though  to  protect  its  now- 
somewhat  unwieldy  body  from  attack.  It  is 
doubtless  this  latter  circumstance  that  has  pro- 
cured for  the  fish  the  titles  of  Sea-porcupine  and 
Globe-fish.  When  inflated,  the  globe-fish  is  in- 
capable of  swimming,  but  floats  with  the  stream. 
They  are  found  in  warm  seas. 

Dipper,  (Hydrohates  cindus,)  a small  bird, 
allied  to  the  thrush,  which  lives  near  streams, 
and  is  an  admirable  diver,  procuring  its  food 
from  the  bed  of  the  river.  It  builds  a nest  of 
moss  like  that  of  the  wren,  and  generally 
places  it  under  a sheltered  bank  close  to  the 
Avater. 

Diopsis,  di-op'-sis,  a genus  of  dipterous  in- 
sects, remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  pedicles 
or  footstalks  on  which  the  eyes  are  situated. 
On  this  account  it  is  likewise  termed  the  Tele- 
scope-fly. All  the  species  are  found  in  warm 
parts  of  the  Old  world. 

Diploglossus,  dip-lo-glos'-sus,  a genus  of 
lizards  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Skinks, 
and  found  in  tropical  America.  Their  head 
and  tail  are  cylindrical  and  elongated.  They 
are  active  little  creatures,  and  are  found  in 
places  where  the  soil  is  moist,  and  the  air 
cool. 

Dipsadid.®,  dip-sa' -di-dee,  a family  of  colu- 
brine  snakes,  having  a slender  and  compressed 
body,  and  a short  head,  with  the  shields  blunt. 
They  are  found  in  South  America  and  the  East 
Indian  Islands.  The  ancients  believed  that 
these  snakes  used  to  lie  at  the  bottom  of  wells 
and  poison  the  water,  and  that  its  bite  caused 
the  sufferer  to  die  of  thirst. 

Diptera,  dip'-ter-d,  (Gr.  dlpteros,  two 
winged,)  an  order  of  insects,  having  for  their 
most  conspicuous  character  only  two  wings, 
corresponding  to  the  anterior  pair  of  four- 
winged insects.  They  are  also  distinguished 
by  having  two  clubbed  appendages,  called  hal- 
teres  or  balancers,  which  are  the  rudiments 
of  two  posterior  wings.  In  ordinary  language 
the  Diptera  are  called  flies,  usually  with  .some 
characteristic  prefix  ; such  as  the  house-fly, 
blow-fly,  &c.  The  term  fly,  however,  is  often 
applied  to  insects  Avhich  do  not  belong  to  the 
Diptera  ; as  butter-fly,  dragon-fly,  May-fl}'-,  &c. 
IMosquitoes,  gnats,  and  midges  belong  to  the 
Diptera.  It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  of  the 
orders  of  insects,  and  some  of  the  species  are 
remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  numbers  in 
which  they  appear.  The  larva)  of  the  order 
have  frequently  a membranous  head,  and 
always  have  the  stigmata,  or  breathing-pores, 
confined  to  the  second  and  terminal  segments 
of  the  body.  Dipterous  insects  arc  also  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  mouth  in  the  form  oC 
a sucker,  composed  of  from  two  to  six  lancet- 
shaped  elongated  scales,  enclosing  a canal  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue  or  proboscis. 

DiPUS.  ((S'ee  Gerdoa.) 

Discopiiora,  dis-kof-or-a,  an  order  of  Acal- 
epha;,  having  a disc-shaped  body,  eajiablc  of 
expansion  and  contraction,  by  which  the 
creature  iirocccds  through  the  ivater.  The 
IMedusiO,  yarsim,  and  other  similar  beings  be- 
long to  this  order. 

DiSTRiiiUTio.v  OP  Animat, s.— Certain  Iribo.s, 
genera,  and  species  of  aniinal.s  are  jicculiar  to 
certain  portions  of  the  g'obe.  In  some  respeet.s 
the  distribution  of  animals  resembles  (h.itof 
])lants,  and  both  Micse  arc  depeinfi'nt  on 
meteorology.  Thus,  where  vegetation  i.s  me  t 
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abundant,  animal  life  is  most  prolific.  Plants 
are  stimulated  in  their  growth  by  heat  and 
moisture  ; and  as  in  tropical  climates  the  heat 
and  moisture  are  greatest,  there  also  the 
animal  formations  are  most  abundant.  As 
they  decrease  in  a direction  from  the  equator 
to  the  poles  in  perhaps  a similar  proportion, 
so  do  animals  decrease,  not  only  in  the  size  of 
individuals,  but  in  the  number  of  species. 
This  law  affects  vertebrate  and  invertebrate 
animals  which  inhabit  the  land,  but  is  reversed 
in  the  case  of  those  animals  of  higher  organi- 
sation which  inhabit  the  sea.  The  latter  are 
found  to  increase  in  a direction  from  the 
equator  to  the  poles.  The  distribution  of  ani- 
mals is  also  limited  in  many  cases  by  the  in- 
tervention of  seas  or  lofty  ranges  of  moun- 
tains ; but  animals,  like  plants,  are  adapted  to 
particular  climatic  conditions,  and,  like  them, 
are  subject  to  fixed  laws.  Man  can  endure  the 
scorching  heat  of  the  tropic  zone  and  the 
intense  cold  of  the  Arctic  circle.  The  dog, 
however,  is  the  only  vertebrate  animal  that 
can  accompany  him.  Many  animals  cannot 
exist  except  in  a determined  climate.  The 
lion  and  tiger  would  soon  die  in  an  arctic  cli- 
mate, and  a polar  bear  could  not  exist  at  the 
tropics.  In  continents,  animal  and  vegetable 
life  decrease  in  proportion  as  the  observer  re- 
cedes from  the  coast.  Certain  species  of  ani- 
mals remain  shut  up  in  a chain  of  mountains, 
and  are  unable  to  move  to  other  similar  locali- 
ties ; for,  as  the  temperature  decreases  with 
the  elevation,  before  they  could  pass  to  another 
mountain-ridge  they  would  have  to  traverse 
a region  whose  temperature  would  be  much 
higher  than  that  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
The  Himalayan  Mountains  thus  present  to  the 
ascending  traveller  a succession  of  species 
similar  to  that  met  with  in  travelling  from 
Brazil  to  Labrador,  or  from  India  to  Kamt- 
schatka. — Ref.  Johnson’s  Physical  Atlas. 

Divers,  di'-verz,  (Mergus.)  — The  divers 
closely  resemble  the  grebes  ; indeed,  the  chief 
point  of  difference  consists  in  the  former  hav- 
ingpalmated  feet.  They  have  a strong,  straight, 
rather  compressed,  pointed  bill,  about  as  long 
as  the  head  ; a short  rounded  tail ; short  wings ; 
their  legs  placed  far  back,  and  toes  completely 
webbed.  They  fly  well,  and,  as  divers,  are 
remarkably  expert.  They  measure  usually 
from  two  and  a half  feet  to  three  feet  in 
length,  and  are  essentially  inhabitants  of  high 
northern  latitudes,  visiting  our  shores  in  the 
autumn,  remaining  through  the  winter,  and 
quitting  us  in  the  spring  to  seek  their  northern 
breeding-stations.  The  Great  Northern  diver 
{Colymhus  glacialis)  is  the  largest  of  the  tribe. 
It  measures  full  three  feet  in  length,  and  four 
feet  six  inches  in  breadth.  The  bill,  which  is 
black  and  very  strong,  measures  four  inches 
from  the  top  to  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  The 
head  and  neck  are  black,  shaded  with  purple 
and  green.  At  the  back  of  the  neck  there  is  a 
white  crescent-shaped  band,  marked  with  black 
oblong  strokes  pointing  downwards.  The  breast 
and  underside  of  the  body  are  white  ; the  back, 
wing-coverts,  and  scapulars,  are  black,  thickly 
dotted  with  white.  Speaking  of  this  bird.  Dr 
Richardson  says;  “It  can  swim  with  great 
swiftness,  and  to  a very  considerable  distance, 
under  water;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  sur- 
face, it  seldom  exposes  more  than  the  neck. 
It  takes  wing  with  difficulty,  flies  heavily, 
though  swiftly,  and  frequently  in  a circle  round 
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those  who  intrude  on  its  haunts.  Its  loud  and 
very  melancholy  cry,  like  the  howling  of  the 
wolf,  and  at  times  like  the  distant  screams  of 
a man  in  distress,  is  said  to  portend  rain.  Its 
flesh  is  dark,  tough,  and  unpalatable.”  The 
Red-throated  diver  (Colymius  septentrional  is) 
is  smaller  than  the  Great  Northern,  and  lighter 
coloured.  In  habits,  however,  they  exactly 
agree. 

Dodo,  do'-do,  a bird  said  to  be  now  extinct, 
but  of  whose  existence  within  the  last  three 
centuries  there  is  abundant  evidence.  When, 
in  1598,  the  island  of  Mauritius  was  discovered, 
the  bird  in  question  was  so  plentiful  that  the 
sailors  ate  the  flesh  to  satiety,  as  it  was  easily 
killed,  and  its  flesh,  especially  the  breast,  much 
relished.  It  is  described  as  being  considerably 
larger  than  a swan,  weighing  sometimes  fifty 
pounds,  with  a very  bulky  and  heavy  form. 
The  bill  was  long  and  strong,  depressed  at  the 
base,  with  a separate  and  much-arched  apical 
portion,  which  was  so  sharp  and  strongly 
hooked  at  the  tip  that  the  dodo  has  been  con- 
sidered by  some  naturalists  as  approaching  the 
predacious  birds.  The  nostrils  were  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  depressed  portion  of  the  bill, 
which  was  covered  by  a naked  skin  ; the  face 
was  similarly  clothed.  The  feet,  which  were 
very  short  and  stout,  bore  a considerable  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  pigeon.  The  wings 
were  also  vei'y  short,  and  quite  incapable  of 
raising  the  bird  in  the  air,  even  had  they  been 
furnished  with  the  ordinary  stiff  quill-feathers  ; 
but,  in  place  of  these,  they  bore  a few  soft  de- 
composed plumes  like  those  of  the  ostrich  and 
the  teal,  and  were  adorned  with  a tuft  of  similar 
but  smaller  feathers.  This  rudimentary  con- 
dition of  the  wings  led  to  the  dodo’s  being 
placed  among  the  cursorial  birds  by  many 
writers.  The  general  colour  of  the  dodo  was  a 
blackish-gray,  but  the  plumes  of  the  wings  were 
of  a light  ash-colour.  In  Tradescant’s  cata- 
logue (“Musseum  Tradescantianum ; or  a Col- 
lection of  Rarities  preserved  at  South  Lambeth,” 
by  John  Tradescant ; London,  1656,)  we  find, 
among  the  “whole  birds,  dodao,  from  the  island 
Mauritius ; is  not  able  to  flie,  being  so  big.” 
That  this  was  a dodo  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
for  we  have  the  testimony  of  an  eye-witness, 
whose  ornithological  competency  cannot  be 
doubted,  in  the  affirmative.  Willughby,  at  the 
end  of  his  section  on  the  dodo,  and  immediately 
beneath  his  translation  of  Bontius,  has  the  fol- 
lowing words  ; — “ We  have  seen  this  bird  dried, 
or  its  skin  stuffed,  in  Tradescant's  cabinet.” 
Le  Strange,  in  his  observations  on  Sir  Thomas 
Browne’s  “Vulgar  Errors,”  speaks  of  a dodo 
exhibited  (probably  in  a caravan)  in  the  streets 
of  London  : — “ About  1638,  as  I walked  London 
streets,  I saw  the  picture  of  a strange  fowl  hong 
out  upon  a cloth,  and  went  in  to  see  it.  It  was 
kept  in  a chamber,  and  was  a great  fowle, 
somewhat  bigger  than  the  largest  turkey-cock, 
and  so  legged  and  footed,  but  stouter  and  thicker, 
and  of  a more  erect  shape ; coloured  before  like 
the  breast  of  a young  cock  tesan,  (pheasant,) 
and  on  the  backe  of  dunn  or  deare  colour.  The 
keeper  called  it  a dodo,  and  in  the  ende  of  a 
chimney  in  the  chamber  there  lay  an  heap  of 
large  pebble-stones,  whereof  he  gave  it  many 
in  our  sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nutmegs  ; and  the 
keeper  told  us  shee  eats  them,  conducing  to 
digestion ; and  though  I remember  not  how 
farre  the  keeper  was  questioned  therein,  yet  I 
am  confident  that  afterwards  she  cast  them  all 
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agayne.”  Tradescant’s  stuffed  specimen  passed 
to  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford ; but,  being 
allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  it  was,  by  order  of  the 
curators,  destroyed  in  1755.  Luckily,  however, 
the  head  and  one  of  the  feet  escaped  destruc- 
tion, and  these,  together  with  one  other  foot, 
safely  stored  in  the  British  Museum,  comprise 
the  sole  known  remains  of  a creature  commonly 
eaten  within  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

Dog,  dog,  (Canis  familiaris.) — To  use  the 
oft-quoted  words  of  a great  naturalist,  “ The 
dog  exhibits  the  most  singular,  the  most  com- 
plete, and  the  most  useful  conquest  that  man 
has  made.  The  whole  species  is  become  our 
property  ; each  individual  is  entirely  devoted 
to  his  master,  adopts  his  manners,  distinguishes 
and  defends  his  property,  and  remains  attached 
to  him  even  unto  death  ; and  all  this  springs 
not  from  necessity — not  from  restraint,  but 
simply  from  gratitude  and  a true  friendship.” 
— {Cuvier.)  In  all  ages  the  origin  of  the  do- 
mestic dog  has  been  a question,  and  one  most 
difficult  of  solution,  with  the  most  learned 
naturalists.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  breed 
is  derived  from  the  wolf ; others  maintain  that 
it  is  a familiarised  jackal ; all  agree  that  no 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a primitive  state  of 
nature.  Wild  dogs  still  exist : India  furnishes 
them.  There  thousands  exist  in  a completely 
independent  state,  and  without  exhibiting  any 
wish  to  share  the  dwellings  of  man.  Close  ob- 
servation of  these  animals,  however,  throws 
little  light  on  the  subject ; and  after  all  it  would 
appear  that  they  are  naught  else  than  abandoned 
canine  vagabonds  ; and  in  their  prowlings  about 
the  skirts  of  the  villages  they  exhibit  a fearless- 
ness of  human  beings  that,  since  it  does  not 
spring  from  ferocity  or  defiance,  would  seem  to 
betoken  a confidence  in  man  never  to  be  found 
in  the  roaming  wolf  or  jackal.  In  certain 
Eastern  cities,  again,  the  canine  prowlers  are 
very  numerous,  and  sometimes  dangerous  to 
approach,  on  account  of  their  ferocity.  This, 
however,  is  small  proof  of  their  wolfish  origin. 
As  Colonel  Hamilton  Smith  truly  observes,  “If 
domestic  dogs  were  merely  wolves  modified  by 
the  influence  of  man’s  wants,  surely  the  cur  of 
Mohammedan  states,  refused  domestic  care,  and 
only  tolerated  in  the  capacity  of  scavengers, 
would  long  since  have  resumed  some  of  the 
characters  of  the  wolf.”  Mr  Bell,  whose  opinion 
of  the  subject  is  of  high  value,  says  : “ In  order 
to  come  to  any  rational  conclusion  on  this  head. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  to  what  type 
the  animal  approaches  most  nearly  after  having 
for  many  successive  generations  existed  in  a 
wild  state,  removed  from  the  influence  of  do- 
mestication and  of  association  with  mankind. 
Now  we  find  that  there  are  several  distinct 
Instances  of  the  existence  of  dags  in  .such  a 
state  of  wildness  as  to  have  lost  even  that 
common  character  of  domestication, — variety 
of  colour  and  marking.  Of  these,  two  very  re- 
markable ones  are  the  dhole  of  India  and  the 
dingo  of  Australia ; there  is,  besides,  a half- 
reclaimed  race  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  and  another,  also  partially  tamed,  in 
South  America,  which  deserve  attention  ; and 
it  is  found  that  these  races,  in  different  degrees, 
and  in  a greater  degree  as  they  are  more  wild, 
exhibit  the  lank  and  gaunt  form,  the  length  of 
limb,  the  long  and  slender  muzzle,  and  the  great 
comparative  strength  which  characterise  the 
wolf  ; and  that  the  tail  of  the  Australian  dog, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  remote 
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from  a state  of  domestication,  assumes  the  slight 
bushy  foi’m  of  that  animal.  We  have  here, 
then,  a considerable  approximation  to  a w«ll- 
known  wild  animal  of  the  same  genus  in  races 
which,  though  doubtless  descended  from  dome.s- 
tic  ancestors,  have  gradually  assumed  the  wild 
condition  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  especial  remai'k 
that  the  anatomy  of  the  wolf,  and  its  osteology 
in  particular,  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the 
dog  in  general  more  than  the  different  kind  of 
dogs  do  from  each  other.  The  cranium  is  ab- 
solutely similar,  and  so  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
other  essential  parts  ; and  to  strengthen  still 
further  the  probability  of  their  identity,  the 
dog  and  the  wolf  will  readily  breed  together, 
and  their  progeny  is  fertile.  The  obliquity  of 
the  position  of  the  eyes  in  the  wolf  is  one  of  the 
characters  in  which  it  differs  from  the  dog ; and 
although  it  is  very  desirable  not  to  rest  too  much 
on  the  effects  of  habits  or  structure,  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  straining  the  point  to  attribute  the 
forward  direction  of  the  eyes  in  the  dogs  to  the 
constant  habit  for  many  successive  gen ei’ations 
of  looking  forward  to  their  master,  and  obeying 
his  voice.”  The  latter  part  of  this  argument 
is,  however,  of  too  theoretic  and  speculative  a 
character  to  carry  weight,  or,  as  some  insist,  to 
be  worth  weighing.  With  regard  to  the  alleged 
untamably  savage  disposition  of  the  wolf,  Mr 
Bell  disposes  of  the  objection  by  relating  two 
anecdotes,  one  of  which  is  of  a she-wolf  con- 
fined in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society 
in  the  Regent’s  Park.  This  creature,  who  had 
pups,  was  constantly  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
them  to  the  bars  of  her  den  that  they  might  be 
caressed  by  the  visitors,  till  at  length,  through 
constant  friction  against  the  hard  iron,  she 
rubbed  the  life  out  of  the  whole  of  her  precious 
litter.  Another  strong  argument  used  by  Mr 
Bell  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the  dog  and  the 
wolf,  is  the  fact  that  in  both  the  period  of  ges- 
tation is  the  same, — sixty-three  days.  The 
young  of  both  wolf  and  dog  are  born  blind, 
and  see  at  the  same,  or  about  the  same  time, 
namely,  at  the  expiration  of  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
day.  A satisfactory  classification  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  dog  has  not  yet  been  arrived  at. 
What  some  naturalists  regard  as  types,  others 
regard  as  mere  mongrel  races.  It  is  hard  to 
found  a principle  of  arrangement ; form  does 
not  afford  it,  neither  does  tlie  character  of  the 
fur ; kinds  that  arc  totally  dissimilar  associate 
as  easily  as  those  that  are  closely  allied.  One 
of  the  best  arrangements  is  that  made  by  Colo- 
nel Hamilton  Smith,  wherein  the  domestic  dogs 
are  grouped  in  six  sections : — 1.  The  Wolf-dogs, 
including  the  Siberian,  Iceland,  Esquimaux, 
Newfoundland,  Nootka,  sheep,  great  wolf, 
Great  St  Bernard,  Pomeranian  dog,  &c.  ; 2. 
Watch  and  C.attle  dogs,  including  the  German 
boar-hound,  Danish  dog,  matin,  dog  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  &c.  ; 3.  the  Greyhounds, 
including  the  Brinjarce  dog,  different  kinds  of 
greyhound,  Irish  hound,  lurcher,  Egyptian 
street  dog,  &c.  ; 4.  the  Hound.s,  including  tho 
bloodhound,  old  Southern  hound,  staghound, 
foxhound;  harrier  beagle,  pointer,  setter,  s^ia- 
niel,  springer,  cocker,  iffenheim  dog,  water-dog, 
or  i)00(lle,  &c.  ; 5.  the  Cnr  dogs,  including  tho 
terrier  and  its  allies  ; (>.  the  Mastiff's,  including 
the  different  kinds  of  mastiff's,  ))iill-dog,  png- 
dog,  &c. 

DoQ-Fisn,  (ScijlMdir,)  the  common  name  of 
some  of  the  smaller  si>ccies  of  shark.  The 
Little  Dog  {Scylliavi  ca)iiciiluni)iun\  the  Lock 
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Dog  {Scyllium  catulus)  are  very  plentiful  on 
our  coasts,  and  are  known  by  various  names. 
The  former  species  is  called  the  Morgay  and 
Robin  Huss,  and  the  latter  is  known  by  the 
titles  of  Spotted  Dog  and  Bounce.  There  are 
other  fishes  also  called  Dog-fish,  which  belong  to 
the  true  sharks,  (^Squalidce,)  and  of  these  the 
best  known  is  the  Picked  dog-fish,  (Acanthias 
vulgaris,)  \fhich.  is  found  in  the  European  seas, 
and  attains  a length  of  about  three  feet.  One 
characteristic  is  the  presence  of  a spine  before 
the  two  dorsal  fins.  The  body  is  long  and  taper- 
ing; the  head  flat;  the  snout  conical;  the  teeth 
in  both  jaws  sharp-edged,  and  formed  for  cut- 
ting. The  tail  fin  is  longer  than  it  is  broad. 
The  upper  parts  are  slate-gray,  the  under  parts 
yellowish-white.  To  use  its  spines  offensively, 
the  dog-fish  bends  itself  into  the  form  of  a bow, 
and  by  a sudden  motion  causes  them  to  spring 
asunder  in  an  opposite  direction.  It  sometimes 
appears  in  prodigious  numbers  : twenty  thou- 
sand have  been  taken  in  a net  at  one  time  off 
the  coast  of  Cornwall.  They  are  said  to  afford 
the  best  food  of  any  of  the  sharks,  and  are 
commonly  brought  to  the  markets  of  sea-side 
towns.  The  flesh  is  often  dried.  The  liver 
yields  oil,  and  the  refuse  parts  are  used  as 
manure.  It  causes  great  annoyance  to  fisher- 
men by  cutting  the  hooks  from  their  fishing- 
lines.  The  skin  of  the  vaiious  dog-fishes  is 
used  for  many  purposes  by  joiners,  sword- 
makers,  and  other  workmen. 

Dolabella,  ddl-la-bel'-la,  a genus  of  opistho- 
branchiate  molluscs,  belonging  to  the  family  of 
Aplysidm  or  Sea-hares.  The  shell  is  nearly 
flat  and  hatchet-shaped.  It  is  found  only  in 
hot  seas. 

Dolichonyx.  (See  Bob-o-link.) 

Dolichotis.  (See  Mara.) 

Dolium,  doli'-U-um,  a genus  of  univalve 
molluscs,  popularly  called  Tun-shells,  and  be- 
longing to  the  great  family  of  the  Whelks. 
They  all  inhabit  the  warmer  seas. 

Dollar  Bird,  a popular  name  for  the  Aus- 
tralian roller,  because  it  has  under  each  wing 
a white  spot  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
dollar. 

. Dolphin,  doV-fin,  (DelpTiinus.) — This  animal 
belongs  to  the  Cetacea,  and  bears  a great  re- 
semblance to  the  porpoise,  but  has  a much 
longer  and  sharper  snout.  The  teeth  in  both 
jaws  are  nearly  conical,  though  some  of  the 
species  lose  those  of  the  upper  jaw  at  an  early 
age.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  are  said  to 
prey  not  only  on  fishes,  medusae,  &c.,  but  also 
on  the  wounded  and  feeble  of  their  own  species. 
They  live,  however,  in  herds,  which  often  de- 
light the  voyager  in  the  ocean  solitude  by  the 
gambols  which  they  perform  around  his  ship. 
“They  may  be  discovered,”  says  a celebrated 
naturalist,  “at  a great  distance,  as  they  are 
continually  leaping  from  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
an  action  which,  as  it  seems  to  have  no  obvious 
object,  is  probably  the  mere  exuberance  of 
animal  mirth.  When  a shoal  is  seen  thus 
frolicking  at  the  distance  of  a mile  or  two,  in  a 
few  moments,  having  caught  sight  of  the  ship, 
down  they  come  trooping  with  the  velocity  of 
the  wind.  When  arrived,  they  display  their 
agility  in  a thousand  graceful  motions, — now 
leaping  with  curved  bodies  many  feet  in  the 
air,  then  darting  through  a wave  with  incredible 
velocity,  leaving  a slender  wake  of  whitening 
foam  under  the  water ; now  the  thin  back  fin 
only  is  exposed,  cutting  the  surface  like  a 
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knife  ; then  the  broad  and  muscular  tail  is  ele- 
vated as  the  animal  plunges  perpendicularly 
down  into  the  depth,  or  dives  beneath  the  keel 
to  explore  the  opposite  side.”  It  is  said  that 
in  these  gambols  the  dolphin  has  been  known 
to  leap  out  of  the  water  to  such  a height  as  to 
fall  on  the  deck  of  a ship. 

Dorado,  do-rah'-do.  (See  Coryphene.) 

Doris,  dor'-is,  a genus  of  naked  marine  mol- 
lusca,  sometimes  known  as  Sea-lemons.  The 
body  is  oval,  the  abdomen  flat;  the  back  flat  in 
some,  and  elevated  in  others  ; the  mouth  has  a 
small  proboscis,  with  two  small  tentacula ; the 
vent  is  situated  in  the  back,  and  surrounded  by 
a circle  of  branched  or  plumed  gills.  As  is  ob- 
vious from  the  structure  of  the  digestive  organs, 
the  species  must  exist  on  the  softest  food. 
They  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Britain, 
where  they  may  be  found  crawling  on  rocks, 
sea-weed,  &c. 

Dormouse,  dor'-mous,  (from  Lat.  dormio,  I 
sleep,  and  mouse,)  a genus  of  rodent  quadru- 
peds, which  is  generally  regarded  as  forming 
a connecting  link  between  the  Muridrn  (rats, 
mice,  &c.)  and  the  Sciuridae  (squirrels,  Ac.) 
The  chief  characters.by  which  the  dormice  are 
distinguished  from  the  squirrels  are  derived 
from  the  structure  of  the  skull,  teeth,  and  in- 
testine. The  form  of  the  skull  resembles  that 
of  the  mice,  in  being  suddenly  narrowed  in  the 
frontal  region.  There  are  four  molar  teeth  on 
each  side  in  each  jaw ; the  upper  jaw  not  pos- 
sessing the  anterior  rudimentary  fifth  mobir 
characteristic  of  the  squirrels.  The  intestine 
is  destitute  of  a coecum, — an  organ  which  is  of 
very  large  size  in  all  the  other  rodentia.  Tlie 
dormice  have  no  cheek-pouches.  The  ears  re- 
semble those  of  mice.  The  body  is  about  tlie 
size  of  that  of  the  common  mouse,  but  mucli 
plumper;  the  eyes  large,  black,  and  prominent; 
the  tail  between  two  and  three  inches  in  length, 
and  more  hairy  at  the  top  than  elsewhere. 
With  the  exception  of  the  throat,  which  is 
white,  the  dormouse  is  of  a tawny-red  colour. 
They  are  found  only  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
the  Old  World,  especially  in  Europe  and  Africa. 
In  Asia  they  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caucasus.  Only  a single 
species,  the  common  dormouse,  (Myoxus  avel- 
lanarius,)  is  found  in  Britain.  It  is  extremely 
gentle  and  easily  tamed,  and  feeds  on  beech- 
mast,  acorns,  hazel-nuts,  Ac.  “It  takes  its 
food  holding  it  in  its  hands,  and  sitting  on  its 
haunches  like  a squirrel,  (so  do  the  rats,)  and 
often  suspending  itself  by  its  hind  feet,  in  which 
position  it  feeds  as  easily  and  comfortably  as  in 
the  most  ordinary  position.  Towards  the  win- 
ter it  becomes  exceedingly  fat,  and,  having 
laid  up  a store  of  food,  retires  to  its  little  nest, 
and  coiling  itself  up  into  a ball,  with  the  tail 
over  the  head  and  back,  becomes  completely 
torpid.  A mild  day  calls  it  into  transient  life ; 
it  then  takes  a fresh  supply  of  food,  and  re- 
laxes into  its  foi'mer  slumber;  and,  finally 
awakening  in  the  spring,  by  which  time  it  has 
lost  much  of  its  fat,  it  enters  upon  its  usual 
habits,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  conjugal  and 
paternal  affections.  The  young  are  generally 
born  blind ; but  in  a few  days  the  eyes  are 
opened,  and  in  a short  time  they  are  enabled 
to  seek  their  food  independently  of  their  par- 
ent’s care.  I have  reason  to  believe,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  dormouse  has  a second 
brood  early  in  the  autumn,  as  I have  received 
from  one  locality  in  the  month  of  September  an 
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adult  one  about  half  grown,  evidently  of  the 
spring  brood,  and  three  very  young  ones,  not 
more  than  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  old.” — 
(Bell’s  British  Quadrupeds.)  There  are  two 
others  beside  the  common  dormouse  ; viz.,  the 
fat  dormouse  {Myoxus  Glis)  and  the  garden 
dormouse,  (Myoxus  Nitela.)  The  former  is  a 
large  species,  as  big  as  a rat,  and  with  a tail 
like  a squirrel.  It  is  a native  of  France  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  garden  dormouse  is 
smaller  than  the  fat  dormouse,  and,  breeding 
in  gardens,  is  very  destructive  to  wall  and  other 
fruit.  It  is  a native  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Dorsal,  dor'-sdl,  (Lat.  dorsalis,  from  dor- 
sum, the  back,)  denotes  something  appertain- 
ing to  the  back,  and  in  Anat.  it  forms  part  of 
the  name  of  ligaments,  arteries,  &c.,  belonging 
to  that  region. 

Dorse,  do7'S,  a useful  fish,  (Morrhiia  calla- 
rias,)  allied  to  the  cod,  and  caught  in  British 
waters. 

Dory,  or  J ohn  Dory,  dot''-e,  a native  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Northern,  and  Atlantic  seas. 
Torbay,  on  the  southern  British  coast,  is  a cele- 
brated locality  for  this  fish.  Its  name  John 
Dory  is  probably  derived  from  its  French  ap- 
pellation, jaune,  (yellow,)  doree,  ;(gilt.)  It  is 
usually  about  eighteen  inches  in  length,  though 
Pennant  mentions  one  that  weighed  twelve 
pounds.  The  general  surface  of  the  body  is 
smooth  and  destitute  of  scales,  but  spiny  scales 
or  bony  shields  guard  the  dorsal  and  ventral 
edges.  The  anterior  portions  of  the  dorsal  and 
oval  fins  are  spiny,  and  very  distinctly  sepa- 
rated from  the  spineless  portions.  It  is  an  ex- 
tremely voracious  fish,  preying  on  small  fishes 
and  their  spawn,  as  well  as  on  the  various 
kinds  of  Crustacea  and  marine  insects.  It  has 
an  oval  black  spot  on  each  side,  and  on  this 
account  shares  with  the  haddock  the  honour- 
able repute  of  being  the  fish  from  whose  mouth 
the  tribute-money  was  taken  by  St  Peter,  the 
impression  of  whose  thumb  and  forefinger  re- 
mained to  record  the  event.  Other  species  of 
the  dory  very  similar  to  the  European  are 
found  in  the  seas  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  the  type  of  the  family  Zeidm.  The  scien- 
tific name  of  the  British  species  is  Zeus  Faber. 

Dotterel,  dot'-tur-el,  (Charadrius  moriel- 
lus,).  a species  of  plover  inhabiting  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  delight  in  the 
high  elevations.  On  the  Ilelvellyn,  in  Cum- 
berland, 3055  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
they  abound  in  vast  numbers,  as  they  do,  like- 
wise, on  some  of  the  highest  mountains  of 
Scotland.  They  are  migratory,  and  appear  in 
Britain  on  their  northern  migration,  in  spring, 
and  on  their  southern  migration,  in  the  au- 
tumn. The  length  of  the  dotterel  is  about  ten 
inches.  Its  plumage  in  summer  is  brown  on 
the  upper  part ; the  cheeks,  throat,  and  a band 
above  the  eyes,  white;  breast  rusty  red,  with 
a white  gorget  on  the  upper  part  of  it ; a con- 
spicuous black  patch  on  the  middle  of  tlie 
belly,  and  a few  of  the  tail-feathers  tijiped  with 
white.  It  is  tolerably  well  known  in  the  Lon- 
don market,  and  its  llesh  is  much  esteemed. 

Douroucouli,  doo-roo-coo'-lee,  (Nyclipilhecus 
triviryatus,)  a pretty  little  monkey  of  Guiana 
and  Brazil,  that  seldom  if  ever  goes  abroad  by 
day,  and  feeds  only  by  night.  It  may  easily 
be  known  by  the  very  large  eyes,  and  the  three 
black  divergent  stripes  on  the  face. 

Dove,  duv,  (Sax.  daua,  Du.  duif,)  a name 
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sometimes  extended,  as  the  name  pigeon  also 
is,  to  the  whole  family  of  Columbidm.  “No 
distinction  between  the  terms  Dove  and  Pigeon 
is  sanctioned  either  by  constant  scientific  or 
general  popular  use.  Audubon  attempts  to 
make  a distinction,  giving  the  name  Pigeon  to 
those  species  of  which  many  nests  are  built 
close  together  on  the  same  trees,  and  Dove  to 
those  which  are  solitary  in  their  nidification; 
but  this  distinction  is  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
European  species  and  contrary  to  British 
usage.”  (Nee  Pigeon.) 

Dove  Ground.  (See  Cinclosoma.) 

Draco.  (Nee  Dragon.) 

Dragon,  drdg'-07i,  (Gr.  dralcon,  Fr.  dragon,) 
a term  applied  in  modern  Nat.  Hist,  to  certain 
kinds  of  saurian  reptiles.  Some  of  these  (the 
genus  Draco  of  Linnseus)  are  furnished  with  a 
broad  membranous  lobe  on  each  side.  This  is 
supported  by  the  six  first  false  ribs,  v/hich  are 
extended  straight  outwards  from  the  vertebral 
column.  Byl-he  movement  of  these  bones,  the 
reptile  is  enabled  to  stretch  its  broad  lateral 
membrane,  which  thus  forms  a sort  of  para- 
chute, to  support  it  in  its  long  leaps  from 
branch  to  branch.  They,  however,  are  quite 
destitute  of  any  power  to  strike  the  air ; so 
that  their  flight  is  nothing  but  a floating  through 
the  air.  As  a rule,  the  species  is  harmless ; 
there  is,  however,  one,  inhabiting  the  marshy 
plains  of  Guiana,  and  called  the  Flying  dragon, 
that  bites  severely  if  it  should  be  handled. 
This  creature  has  a long  compressed  tail,  tlie 
back  and  tail  crested,  and  the  tongue  forked, 
like  that  of  a serpent ; it  sometimes  attains  a 
length  of  six  feet.  Both  its  flesh  and  eggs  are 
eaten. 

Dragonet,  (Callionymus,)  a fish  of  the  Go- 
bidse  family  inhabiting  the  Mediterranean 
and  Northern  seas.  They  are  remarkable  for 
having  the  gill-opening  reduced  to  a small  hole 
on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  ventral  fins 
placed  under  the  throat,  separate  and  larger 
than  the  pectorals.  The  eyes  are  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  looking  upwards  ; the  skin 
smooth  and  scaleless.  The  colours  of  the  fish 
are  yellow,  blue,  and  white,  making  a beautifui 
appearance.  There  are  three  or  four  species  ; 
but  that  known  with  us  as  the  gemmeous  dra- 
gonet,  (Callionymus,)  and,  by  the  Scotch, 
gowdie,  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful.  All  the 
species  are  about  twelve  inches  long. 

Dragon-fly,  (Libellula,)  a Linnaean  genus  of 
neuropterous  insects,  common  in  England,  and 
to  be  seen  in  fine  summer  weather  hawking 
about  over  the  surface  of  ponds  and  rivers  in 
search  of  insect  prey.  Their  vulgar  English 
name  is  “horse-stinger,”  which  is  no  less  in- 
appropriate than  ugly,  as  the  insect  possesses 
no  means  of  annoying  cither  horses  or  any 
other  of  the  larger  animals.  They  rival  the 
butterflies  in  their  hues,  and,  like  them,  love 
to  bask  in  the  sunshine.  They  arc,  however, 
not  nearly  so  harmless  in  their  mode  of  living, 
and,  instead  of  the  nectar  of  flowers,  prey  on 
insects.  They  have  sti’ong  horny  mandibles 
and  maxillro,  covered  by  the  labrum  and  labi- 
um ; their  tarsi  are  three-])Ointed  ; their  wings 
are  equal ; the  posterior  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men is  furnished  witli  hooks  or  peculiar  ap- 
])cndagc3.  Their  ferocity  is  so  ungovernable, 
thatwlien  taken  and  imprisoned,  they  have  been 
known  to  devour  their  own  bodies.  The  great 
dragon-fly  (xEshna  grandis)  is  about  four  inches 
long,  and  the  largest  of  the  British,  species.  It 
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has  been  seen  to  dart  upon  a large  cabbage 
butterfly,  and  to  bite  off  the  wings  and  devour 
the  entire  body  in  less  than  a minute.  In  the 
larva  state,  the  Libellulidm  live  entirely  in  the 
water,  engaged  in  unceasing  strife  with  other 
insects,  for  whose  capture  and  destruction  it 
possesses  ample  means,  through  a singular  con 
trivance  of  its  lower  lip.  This  consists  of  two 
principal  pieces,  one  of  which  is  articulated  to 
the  head,  whilst  the  second  is  attached  to  its 
extremity.  At, the  apex  of  this  second  piece, 
two  jaw-like  organs  are  articulated.  In  repose 
this  lip  is  folded  beneath  the  head,  but  can  be 
immediately  extended  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  head,  so  as  to  seize  any 
minute  insects  or  small  fishes  that  may  pass 
before  it.  The  respiration  of  the  larvae  of 
some  of  these  insects  is  singularly  contrived. 
They  are  provided  with  the  means  of  drawing 
water  into  their  bodies  to  supply  air  for  respir- 
ation, and  expel  it  again  by  the  same  orifice  at 
the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  with  such  force, 
that  they  thus  propel  themselves  through  the 
water,  whilst  their  legs  are ‘at  rest.  The  hooks 
at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  of  the  dragon- 
fly render  the  creature  essential  service  at  the 
period  of  transformation.  Crawling  out  of  the 
water,  it  attaches  itself  by  these  hooks  to  a 
stick  or  rush,  and  struggles  out  of  the  pupa- 
case.  At  first  its  body  is  quite  soft  and  moist, 
and  the  wings  folded  up  into  a small  compass. 
In  a few  hours,  however,  the  wings  are  capable 
of  expansion,  and  the  body  assumes  a proper 
consistency.  Dragon-flies  abound  most  in  warm 
climates,  but  are  met  with  in  very  northern 
regions. 

Drassidae,  dras'sid-ee,  a family  of  spiders 
having  three  pairs  of  spinnerets,  and  the  tarsi 
with  two  claws  and  many  papillae,  or  three 
claws  and  no  papillae.  They  form  a very  large 
family,  and  are  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe. 

Drepanis,  drep'-an-is,  a genus  of  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Promeropidae,  and  in- 
habiting the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  brilliant 
feathers  of  the  scarlet  drepanis  are  used  by  the 
natives  in  the  manufacture  of  feather-mantles, 
helmets,  &c. 

Drill,  di-ill,  (Papio  leucophceus,)  a baboon 
inhabiting  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  a young  mandril,  q.  v. 

Driver-Ant,  dri'-vur,  the  local  name  of  a 
species  of  hymenopterous  insects  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Ants. 

Dromaius.  (»S'ee  Emu.) 

Dromedary.  (See  Camel.) 

Dromia,  dro'-me-d,  a genus  of  Crustacea,  of 
which  the  sponge-crab  {Dromia  vulgaris)  may 
be  taken  as  the  type.  The  sponge-crab  is 
furnished  with  two  sharp  curved  claws,  ivhich 
enable  it  to  hold  fast  to  pieces  of  sponge,  me- 
dusae, &c. 

Drone.  {See  Bee.) 

Drone-fly.  ((S'ccEristalis.) 

Drummer,  a species  of  cockroach  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  so  named  from  its  habit 
of  keeping  up  a continual  knocking  noise  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  are  said  to  attack  people 
when  asleep;  and  this  is  probably  correct, 
since  they  have  been  seen  to  prey  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  dead.  {See  Blattid^.) 

Dubb.  {See  Bear,  Syrian.) 

Duck,  duh,  (Ang.-Sax. ; Lat.  anas.)— The 
group  to  which  the  name  of  duck  is  generally 
extended  is  characterised  by  greater  breadth 
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of  bill  than  either  the  swans  or  geese.  Their 
food  is  chiefly  animal,  whilst  that  of  both  swans 
and  geese  is  in  great  part  vegetable.  A well- 
known  example  of  this  family  is  the  wild  duck, 
or  common  mallard,  {Anas  Boschas,)  the  ori- 
ginal of  all  the  ordinary  domestic  varieties.  It 
is  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  but 
abounds  especially  in  the  northern  parts.  It 
is  nearly  two  feet  in  length,  three  feet  in  ex- 
tent of  wings,  and  weighs  about  three  pounds. 
The  bill  is  of  a greenish-yellow  colour;  the 
head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a glossy 
green,  terminated  in  the  middle  of  the  neck 
by  a white  collar.  The  scapulars  are  white, 
barred  with  fine  brown  lines  ; the  back  is 
brown,  and  the  rump  black,  shaded  with  green. 
The  lower  part  of  the  neck  and  breast  is  of  a 
chestnut-colour;  the  belly  pale  gray,  barred 
with  dusky  bars.  The  legs  are  orange-yellow. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  duck  tribe,  the  mallards 
quit  the  north  at  the  end  of  autumn,  and  mi- 
grating southward,  arrive  at  the  beginning  of 
winter  in  large  flocks,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  marshy  wastes  of  Britain.  In  bygone 
times,  when  the  tracts  of  marsh  land  in  Eng- 
land were  much  more  extensive  than  now,  the 
mallard  was  among  the  commonest  of  our  wild- 
fowl ; and  even  now  our  fen  counties  are  pa- 
tronised by  them  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to 
keep  the  London  market  fully  supplied  in  the 
season.  The  extreme  wariness  of  these  birds 
renders  necessary  much  patience  and  ingen- 
uity in  obtaining  large  quantities  of  them. 
They  fly  at  a considerable  height  in  the  air,  in 
the  shape  of  a wedge  or  triangle ; before  they 
alight  on  any  spot,  they  take  several  wheels  in 
the  air,  as  though  to  reconnoitre,  and  then 
descend  with  extreme  precaution.  When  at 
rest  on  the  water,  they  take  care  to  keep  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
when  they  compose  themselves  for  sleep,  some 
of  the  company  are  always  awake  to  keep 
guard  and  to  apprise  the  remainder  of  the 
approach  of  danger.  They  are  much  more 
active  by  night  than  by  day.  The  wild  duck 
usually  makes  her  nest  amongst  the  tall  grass 
or  rushes  skirting  the  water;  but  instances 
have  occurred  of  the  birds  building  in  trees. 
“In  Sussex,  the  nest  of  a mallard  was  found 
in  an  oak-tree  five-and-twenty  feet  from  the 
ground ; the  old  bird  was  sitting  upon  nine 
eggs  supported  on  some  small  twigs  laid  cross- 
wise. In  Derbyshire  a gentleman’s  game- 
keeper  observed  a wild  duck  fly  out  of  a large 
oak  in  which  the  year  previous  had  been  a 
hawk’s  nest.  On  examination  she  was  found 
to  have  completely  repaired  the  old  nest  and 
to  have  laid  therein  two  eggs.  Another  in- 
stance occurred  at  Madely,  in  Staffordshire. 
In  this  case  the  wild  duck  took  possession  of 
a rook’s  nest  near  the  top  of  an  oak.  The 
drake  was  also  seen  to  perch  on  a bough  near 
her,  and  occasionally  in  her  absence  to  sit  in 
the  nest.” — (Stanley’s  History  of  Birds.)  The 
food  of  the  duck  consists  of  worms,  mollusca, 
and  aquatic  insects,  which  they  separate  from 
the  mud  by  the  agency  of  lamellae  at  the 
margins  of  the  bill.  In  speaking  of  the  mal- 
lard as  the  type  of  the  true  duck,  Mr  Yarrell 
observes,  concerning  their  leading  character- 
istics : — “Externally  they  exhibit  considerable 
length  of  neck ; the  wings  are  also  long,  reach- 
ing to  the  end  of  the  tail ; the  tarsi  somewhat 
round  ; the  hind  toe  free,  or  having  no  pend- 
ent lobe.  In  habits  they  may  be  stated  gene- 
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rally  as  frequenting  fresh  water,  but  passing 
much  of  their  time  on  land,  feeding  in  ditches 
and  about  the  shallow  edges  of  pools,  on  aqua- 
tic plants,  insects,  worms,  and  occasionally 
fish,  taking  their  food  at  or  near  the  surface  ; 
possessing  great  powers  of  flight,  but  seldom 
diving,  unless  pursued.  Of  their  internal  soft 
parts,  the  stomach  is  in  the  greatest  degree 
muscular,  forming  a true  gizzard ; the  intes- 
tines long ; the  coecal  appendages  from  six  to 
nine  inches  in  length  in  the  larger  birds,  and 
decreasing  only  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
species.  Of  the  bones  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  ribs  are  short,  extending  but  little  beyond 
the  line  of  the  posterior  edge  of  the  sternum. 
The  keel  of  the  breastbone  is  deep,  affording 
great  extent  of  surface  for  the  insertion  of 
large  and  powerful  pectoral  muscles.  The 
enlargement  at  the  bottom  of  the  trachea  in 
all  of  them  is  of  bone  only.”  In  his  first  divi- 
sion of  true  ducks,  Mr  Yarrell  includes  the 
sheldrake,  Muscovy  duck,  wild  duck,  gadwell, 
shoveller,  pintail,  widgeon,  bimaculated  duck, 
garganey,  and  teal ; accounts  of  all  of  which 
will  be  found  in  the  proper  places.  The  do- 
mestic duck  is  duller  of  plumage  and  less 
graceful  in  form  than  the  wild.  The  most 
obvious  distinction  between  them,  however, 
lies  in  the  colour  of  their  feet ; those  of  the 
wild  ducks  being  yellow,  and  the  tame  ducks 
black.  The  tame  duck  does  not,  like  the  wild, 
pair,  and  remain  with  one  mate,  but  takes  the 
control  of  an  entire  troop  of  hens.  Whatever 
its  species  may  be,  the  tame  duck  is  a desir- 
able bird  to  have  in  a poultry-yard.  Nor  is 
water  indispensable  to  its  existence;  “so  far 
from  it,  indeed,  that,  instead  of  being  abso- 
lutely necessary,  it  is  often  injurious  to  the 
young ; in  fact,  they  should  never  be  allowed 
to  swim  till  more  than  a month  old.  Instead 
of  allowing  young  ducks  to  go  out  in  the  morn- 
ing to  eat  slugs  and  worms,  they  should  be 
kept  up,  since  this  food,  notwithstanding  their 
partiality  for  it,  is  injurious.”  — (Stanley.) 
They  lay  a great  number  of  eggs,  require  very 
little  attention,  and,  with  respect  to  ducklings, 
they  may  be  easily  fattened  in  the  course  of  a 
month  with  any  kind  of  pulse,  or  grain  and 
water.  For  the  various  ducks,  see  their  dis- 
tinguishing epithets,  such  as  Eider,  Pintail, 
&c. 

Duckbill,  OENiTnoEnvNcnus,  or  Platypus, 
dul:'-bil,  a genus  of  mammalia,  order  Monotre- 
mata.  Only  one  species  is  fully  ascertained,  (0. 
paradoxus,  or  anatinus,)  generally  known  as 
the  water-mole  in  the  Australian  colonies.  The 
entire  length  of  the  animal,  including  bill  and 
tail,  is  about  two  feet ; body  long  and  com- 
pressed, and  thickly  covered  with  very  glossy 
hair,  at  the  roots  of  which  is  a layer  of  water- 
proof, felt-like  material.  The  head  is  round 
and  small,  eyes  small  and  bright,  no  external 
ear,  and  instead  of  the  muzzle,  mouth,  and 
teeth  of  an  ordinary  quadruped,  the  creature 
is  furnished  with  a bill  like  that  of  a duck, 
(but  broader  in  proportion,)  and  possessing 
small  transverse  lamina)  like  the  duck’s  bill. 
This  so-called  bill  is  produced  by  an  elongation 
of  the  nasal  bones.  The  legs  arc  short ; the 
fore  feet  have  each  five  toes,  with  strong  bur- 
rowing claws  and  a connecting  membrane  for 
swimming.  The  hind  feet  are  likewise  webbed, 
but  the  web  does  not  extend  beyond  the  base 
of  the  claws.  The  tail  is  strong,  broad,  and 
flattexed,  about  half  as  long  as  the  body, 
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covered  with  longer  and  coarser  hairs,  and 
nearly , 'naked  on  its  under  surface.  It  lives 
chiefly  in  the  water,  and,  like  the  duck,  seeks 
its  food  among  the  mud.  Its  burrowing  powers 
are  said  to  exceed  those  of  any  other  animal, 
fifty  feet  being  no  very  uncommon  length  for 
it  to  run.  It  is  wary  and  active,  and  by  no 
means  easily  shot.  Its  voice  resembles  that 
of  a young  puppy. 

Duct,  dulct,  (Lat.  duco,  I lead  or  conduct,) 
denotes  generally  any  tube  or  canal  by  which 
a fluid  is  conducted  or  conveyed.  It  is  more 
particularly  used  in  Anat.  to  denote  the  vessels 
which  convey  the  fluids  in  animal  bodies. 

Dugong,  du’-gong,  (Halicore  Dugong,)  a 
marine  animal  belonging  to  the  herbivorous 
cetacea.  In  general  form  it  much  resembles 
the  manatee.  Its  length  varies  from  twelve 
to  twenty  feet.  It  feeds  on  the  algae  which 
grow  on  submarine  rocks  in  shallow  seas.  Its 
affection  for  its  young  is  remarkable ; and  if 
the  latter  can  be  surprised  and  captured,  the 
mother  may  be  easily  taken.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 
and  said  to  resemble  coarse  beef  in  texture  and 
flavour.  It  is  found  among  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  archipelago.  Ruppell  asserts  that  it 
was  with  the  skin  of  the  dugong  that  the 
Israelites  were  ordered  to  veil  the  tabernacle. 

Dun-bied.  (See  Pochaed.) 

Dung-beetle,  dung-he'-tl,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  the 
name  of  certain  of  the  Scarabseides,  living,  for 
the  most  part,  on  or  in  the  dung  of  other 
animals.  They  are  scientifically  known  as 
Coprophagi,  (Gr.,  dung-eaters.)  For  the  most 
part  they  are  black,  or  black  and  bi’own,  and 
some  few  are  adorned  with  brilliant  metallic 
colours.  To  this  section  belongs  the  sacred 
beetle  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Scarabceus  sacer  of 
Linnmus : it  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  of  a 
black  colour.  This  species  is  not  only  found 
in  Egypt,  but  is  met  with  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  and,  as  well  as  other 
species  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs,  in- 
closes its  eggs  in  a ball  of  excrement,  which 
it  forms  by  rolling  the  substance  by  means  of 
its  hind-legs.  The  size  of  the  ball,  when  com- 
pleted, is  much  larger  than  the  insect,  being 
sometimes  as  much  as  an  inch  and  a halt  in 
diameter.  The  dor,  or  shard-born  beetle, 
(Geotrupes  stercorarius,)  belongs  to  this  tribe, 
and  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  British  beetles. 
It  is  of  a stout  form ; less  than  an  inch  long ; 
black,  with  metallic  and  blue  reflections  on  the 
under-surface.  This  species  may  often  be 
heard  droning  through  the  air  of  a summer 
evening.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  over- 
estimate the  great  good  performed  by  these 
insects.  Not  only  do  they  hasten  the  removal 
from  the  ground  of  what  becomes  more  offen- 
sive the  longer  it  stays,  but  they  carry  the 
offensive  matter  to  where  plants  grow,  and,  by 
distributing  it  in  the  soil,  materially  assist 
their  proper  groxvth. 

Dunlin,  dun'-lin,  (Tringa  cinchis,)  a bird 
allied  to  the  sandpipers,  and  very  common  in 
our  woods,  where  it  appears  in  vast  flocks,  and 
feeds  on  the  mud  banks  of  tidal  rivers.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Ox-bird,  Stint,  or  Purre, 
according  to  the  locality  and  the  state  of  the 
plumage,  the  winter  coat  giving  the  bird  the 
name  of  I’urrc. 

DuonicNUM,  du-o-de’-num,  (Lat.  duodenus, 
consisting  of  twelve,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name 
given  to  the  first  portion  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  was  so  called  by  the  ancients  because  it 
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was  supposed  not  to  exceed  the  breadth  of 
twelve  fingers ; but  as  they  dissected  only 
animals,  this  does  not  hold  true  in  the  human 
subject.  It  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  commences  at  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  stomach.  It  first  inclines  upwards,  back- 
wards, and  to  the  right,  and,  having  arrived 
near  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  it  bends 
vertically  downwards,  and  again  changes  to  a 
transverse  direction  ; thus  forming  two  curves 
or  angles.  It  is  in  this  intestine  that  chylifi- 
cation  of  the  food  takes  place.  {See  Diges- 
tion.) 

Duba  Mater.  {See  Brain.) 

Duvker  Box,  die'-ker-bolc,  {Cephalopus  mer- 
ffens,)  an  elegant  antelope  of  Southern  Africa, 
that  is  mostly  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  bush. 
When  alarmed,  it  springs  into  the  long  grass, 
or  bushes,  and  disappears  as  if  it  had  dived 
into  darkness.  The  word  Duyker  is  Dutch, 
and  signifies  diver.  Its  general  colour  is  yel- 
lowish-brown above,  and  white  below. 

Dyticus,  die’-ti-Jcus,  a genus  of  water-beetles, 
common  in  ponds  and  streams,  and  notable  for 
their  feeding  in  the  larval  and  perfect  states. 
The  males  are  remarkable  for  the  dilatation  of 
their  joints  of  the  tarsus,  which  are  wdde,  flat, 
and  covered  with  suckers.  They  are  preda- 
cious, and  will  eat  each  other,  if  several  be 
confined  in  one  cage.  They  can  fly  and  swim 
well,  but  they  are  awkward  on  land. 

Dzigguetai,  dzig-ge-td'-e,  {Asinus  onager,) 
the  wild  ass  of  Persia  and  India,  a swift  and 
active  animal,  frequenting  rocky  ground,  and 
nearly  as  sure-footed  as  the  chamois.  Its 
flesh  is  excellent,  and  its  chase  is  a favourite 
amusement  in  every  land  where  it  resides. 

E 

Eagle,  e'gl,  (Fr.  aigle,  Lat.  aquila,)  a genus 
of  birds  of  prey,  constituting  the  largest  of  the 
Falconidie.  In  these  birds  the  bill  is  of  mode- 
rate length,  with  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mand- 
ible straight  from  the  base,  at  least  as  far  as 
the  end  of  the  cere,  beyond  which  it  is  de- 
curved  ; the  lip  is  strongly  hooked  and  acute, 
but  is  destitute  of  the  strong  tooth  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  falcons  ; and  the  lateral 
margins  are  more  or  less  festooned.  The  wings 
are  long  and  usually  pointed,  with  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  quills  longest ; and  the  tail  is 
long,  broad,  and  rounded.  The  tarsi  are  rather 
long,  but  vary  greatly  in  their  clothing,  being 
sometimes  covered  with  scales  of  various  forms, 
and  sometimes  completely  clothed  with  fea- 
thers. The  toes  are  long  and  powerful,  the 
inner  one  being  usually  stronger  than  the 
outer  ; they  are  all  armed  with  long,  strong, 
and  greatly  acute  claws.  The  finest  of  the  Bri- 
tish species,  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
group,  is  the  well-known  golden  eagle,  {Aquila 
thrysaetos.)  It  is  a solitary  bird,  building  its 
nest  on  ledges  of  rock  in  the  wildest  part  of 
the  country,  and  far  from  the  habitations  of 
man.  It  is  very  common  in  Sweden,  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  Tyrol,  Franconia,  and  Suabia  ; 
more  rare  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  ; rather 
common  in  France,  in  the  mountains  of  An- 
vergne,  and  in  the  Pyrenees  ; rare  in  Holland ; 
and  less  common  in  the  Oriental  countries. 
The  general  colour  of  the  plumage  is  deep 
brown,  mixed  with  tawny  on  the  head  and 
neck,  the  feathers  on  the  back  being  finely 
chaded  with  a darker  hue.  The  wings,  when 
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closed,  reach  to  the  end  of  the  tail ; the  quill- 
feathers  are  chocolate-coloured,  with  white 
shafts;  the  tail  brown;  feet  yellow.  It  mea- 
sures in  length  about  three  feet,  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  wing  of  at  least  seven  feet;  and 
weighs  about  fourteen  pounds.  Its  strength 
is  prodigious.  It  has  been  seen  to  carry  up  to 
its  lofty  nest  lambs  of  several  weeks  old,  and 
even  young  fawns.  It,  however,  now  and  then 
comes  to  harm  through  creatures  very  much 
smaller  than  those  mentioned.  Bishop  Stanley 
relates  that  a gamekeeper  out  on  the  mooi's 
observed  an  eagle  rise  from  the  ground  with 
something  it  had  seized  as  its  prey.  For  a 
time  it  sailed  away  steadily,  but  suddenly  it 
became  agitated,  and,  after  fluttering  irregular- 
ly for  a short  time,  spired  upwards  in  a straight 
line  to  a vast  height,  and  then,  ceasing  to  flap 
its  wings,  fell  headlong  to  the  ground.  Struck 
with  so  unaccountable  an  occurrence,  the 
keeper  made  what  haste  he  could  to  the  spot, 
and  there  found  the  eagle  quite  dead,  with  a 
wounded  stoat  by  its  side.  It  appeared  that 
the  eagle  had  seized  the  stoat  in  its  search  for 
prey,  and  the  latter  had  contrived,  while  in  the 
air,  to  open  a vein  or  artery  in  the  eagle’s 
body,  and  to  keep  firm  hold  of  the  wound  it 
had  inflicted.  Another  case  is  recorded  where 
the  eagle  fell  suddenly  and  unaccountably  from 
a great  height,  and,  on  being  approached,  a 
weasel  peered  out  from  under  the  great  bird’s 
wing,  ;and  scuttled  off.  The  ring-tailed  eagle 
is  the  one  and  two-year-old  young  of  the  golden 
eagle.  Besides  the  golden  eagle,  there  is  an- 
other British  species  of  this  family,  which  feeds 
on  fish,  and,  for  this  reason,  is  always  met  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  water.  This  is  the  white- 
tailed sea-ea§;le,  {Haliaetus  albicilla.)  It  is 
rather  larger  than  the  golden  eagle,  but  ex- 
hibits a smaller  extent  of  wing.  Despite  this 
bird’s  large  size  and  strength,  it  rarely  ven- 
tures to  attack  any  animal  larger  than  a hare  ; 
indeed,  it  seems  to  prefer  its  prey  ready  killed, 
and  subsists  for  the  greater  part  on  stranded 
fish  and  the  carrion  carcases  of  such  animals 
as  it  may  find.  This  bird  builds  upon  ledges 
of  rocks  that  overhang  the  sea : the  nest  is 
composed  of  sticks,  seaweed,  and  similar  coarse 
material.  The  Amei’ican  or  white-headed  sea- 
eagle  {Haliaetus  leucocepJialus)  is  found  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
preferring  the  low  lands  near  the  sea-shore  to 
mountainous  districts.  It  is  this  bird  that 
America  takes  as  its  symbol.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  the  golden  eagle,  but  of  a lighter  colour, 
and  the  legs  are  only  feathered  a little  way  be- 
low the  knees.  The  bill  is  large,  acutely  hook- 
ed, and  of  a bluish  colour.  A row  of  strong 
bristly  feathers  hangs  from  its  lower  mandible, 
and  from  this  it  takes  its  occasional  name  of 
Bearded  eagle.  Its  chief  prey  is  fish,  and  he 
commonly  secures  it  as  he  swims  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  It  would  seem,  however,  to 
derive  not  a little  of  its  aliment  by  a stratagem 
much  more  ingenious  than  honest.  The 
osprey,  or  hawk-fish,  generally  abides  in  the 
white-headed  eagle’s  neighbourhood,  and  oc- 
casionally the  latter,  instead  of  fishing  for 
himself,  lurks  near  the  osprey.  This  bird, 
sailing  gently  over  the  water,  watches  till  a 
fish  appears  in  sight,  and  then,  to  use  Wilson’s 
words,  “ like  a perpendicular  torrent,  it 
plunges  into  the  sea  with  a loud,  rushing  sound 
and  with  the  certainty  of  a rifle.  At  this  mo- 
ment, the  eager  looks  of  the  eagle  are  all 
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ardour,  and,  levelling  his  neck  for  flight,  he 
sees  the  fish-hawk  once  more  emerging,  strug- 
gling with  its  prey,  and  mounting  in  the  air 
with  screams  of  exultation.  These  are  a signal 
for  our  hero,  who,  launching  into  the  air,  in- 
stantly gives  chase ; soon  gains  on  the  fish- 
hawk  ; each  exerts  his  utmost  to  mount  above 
the  other.  The  unencumbered  eagle  rapidly 
advances,  and  is  just  on  the  point  of  reaching 
his  opponent,  when,  with  a sudden  scream, 
the  latter  drops  his  fish  ; the  eagle,  poising 
himself  for  a moment,  as  if  to  take  more  certain 
aim,  descends  like  a whirlwind,  snatches  it  in 
his  grasp  before  it  reaches  the  vv^ater,  and  bears 
it  silently  away  to  the  woods.”  Besides  those 
enumerated,  there  are  the  Crowned  eagle, 
(Aquila  coronata,)  found  in  Africa’;  the  Superb 
eagle  {Falco  superbus)  of  Guinea ; the  Cheela 
eagle  {Falco  Cheela)  of  India  ; the  Royal  eagle 
{Aquila  imperialis)  of  South  America  ; the 
Royal  eagle  {Aquila  regalis)  of  Africa ; the 
Vulturine  eagle  {Aquila  vulturina)  of  CaflTra- 
ria,  together  with  many  others. 

Eagle-Hawk,  {Morphnus,  or  Spizaetus,)  a 
genus  of  Ealconidae  of  the  Eagle  group,  but 
consisting  of  species  of  comparatively  small 
size,  and  characterised  by  short  wings,  long 
slender  legs,  (tarsi,)  and  comparatively  feeble 
toes  and  claws.  They  are  natives  of  warm 
climates,  chiefly  of  South  America,  but  also  of 
Africa  and  the  East  Indies. 

Eagle-Owl,  {Bubo,)  a genus  of  the  Owl 
family  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  America. 
{See  Owl.) 

Ear,  eer,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  in  Anat.  and  Physiol., 
is  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  consists  of  three 
parts, — the  external  ear,  the  middle  ear  or 
tympanum,  and  the  internal  ear,  or  labyrinth. 
The  external  ear  consists  of  an  expanded 
trumpet-shaped  cartilaginous  structure,  called 
the  pinna  or  auricle,  which  collects  the  sounds, 
and  a tube  which  conveys  these  sounds  to  the 
internal  ear.  The  pinna  or  auricle  consists  of 
an  uneven  piece  of  yellow  cartilage,  covered 
with  integument,  and  fixed  to  the  margin  of 
the  mcalus  auditorius  externus.  It  is  of  an 
oval  form,  with  the  margin  folded  and  the 
larger  end  placed  upwards.  The  round  rim- 
like margin  is  called  the  helix,  the  depression 
immediately  rvithin  which  being  the  groove  or 
fossa  of  the  helix.  Within  the  latter  is  a large 
elevation,  called  the  anti  helix,  which  jiresents 
at  the  upper  part  a well-marked  depression, — 
the  fossa  of  the  antihelix.  In  the  centre  of 
the  pinna  is  a deep  hollow,  named  the  concha, 
which  conducts  to  the  opening  of  the  meatus 
auditorius.  In  front  of  that  hollow  is  a pro- 
jection of  a triangular  shape,  called  the  tragus ; 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hollow,  rather 
below  the  level  of  the  tragus,  is  another  pro- 
jection— the  antitragus.  Interiorly  the  iiinna 
is  terminated  by  a soft  pendulous  part,  called 
the  lobule.  The  auditory  canal,  meatus  audi- 
torius externus,  or  the  tube  by  which  sound  is 
conveyed  from  the  pinna  to  the  internal  car 
or  tympanum,  is  about  an  inch  and  a quarter 
in  length,  and  is  formed  partly  by  bone  and 
partly  l)y  cartilage  and  membrane.  Its  direc- 
tion is  obliquely  forwards  and  inwards,  and  is 
somewhat  bent  downwards  towards  the  middle, 
so  that  it  is  rather  higher  there  than  at  cither 
extremity.  In  shape  it  is  rather  llattened  from 
before,  backwards,  and  it  is  narrowest  at  the 
bent  part.  The  cartilaginous  portion  is  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  formed  by  tho 
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cartilage  of  the  concha  and  tragus  being  pro- 
jected inwards  to  the  circumference  of  the 
auditory  passage,  to  which  it  is  firmly  at- 
tached. At  the  upper  and  back  part  of  tho 
tube  the  cartilage  is  deficient,  and  its  place  is 
supplied  by  fibrous  membrane.  The  osseous 
portion  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  is  narrower  than  the  cartilaginous 
part.  Its  outer  extremity  is  dilated  and  rough 
in  the  greater  part  of  its  circumference,  for  the 
attachment  of  the  cartilage  of  the  pinna.  The 
inner  end  is  less  dilated  than  the  outer,  and  is 
sloped,  so  that  the  anterior  wall  juts  out  be- 
yond the  posterior  by  about  two  lines : it  is 
marked,  excepting  at  its  upper  part,  by  a nar- 
row groove,  for  the  insertion  of  the  membrana 
tympani.  The  skin  lining  the  auditory  canal 
is  very  thin,  and  closely  adherent  to  the  carti- 
laginous and  osseous  portions  of  the  tube.  It 
is  continued  over  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum in  the  form  of  a thin  pellicle,  forming 
its  outer  covering.  Around  the  entrance  of 
the  meatus  are  some  fine  hairs  ; and  there  are 
also  ceruminous  glands,  which  secrete  the  ear- 
wax,  and  open  on  the  surface  by  separate 
orifices.  The  middle  ear  or  tympanum  is  an 
irregular  cavity  situated  within  the  petrous 
bone,  and  inteiposed  between  the  meatus  audi- 
torius and  the  labyrinth  or  inner  ear.  It  is 
filled  with  air,  and  communicates  with  the 
pharynx  by  the  Eustachian  tube.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  a chain  of  small  movable  bones, 
which  connect  the  membrana  tympani  with  the 
labyrinth,  and  serve  to  convey  the  vibrations 
communicated  to  the  membrana  tympani  across 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  to  the  internal  car. 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  measures  about 
five  lines  from  before  backwards,  three  lines  in 
a vertical  direction,  and  between  two  and  three 
in  the  transverse,  being  a little  broader  behind 
and  above  than  below  and  in  front.  The  outer 
boundary  of  the  cavity  is  formed  by  the  mem- 
brana tympani,  and  by  a small  portion  of  the 
surrounding  bone.  This  membrane  is  a thin 
semi-transparent  substance,  nearly  oval  in 
form,  separating  tho  cavity  of  the  tympanum 
from  the  bottom  of  tho  auditory  canal.  It  is 
directed  very  obliquely  towards  the  auditory 
canal,  its  external  surface  being  concave,  its 
internal  convex.  It  is  composed  of  three 
layers, — an  external,  middle,  and  internal. 
The  outer  one,  as  already  stated,  is  part  of  the 
integument  lining  the  meatus.  The  middle 
layer  is  fibrous,  being  formed  of  fibrous  and 
clastic  tissues,  and  fixed  in  the  groove  of  the 
meatus.  Some  of  the  fibres  radiate  from  near 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  ; others  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a dense  circular  ring  to- 
wards the  margin  of  the  membrane.  The  internal 
layer  is  mucous,  being  part  of  the  mucous  lin- 
ing of  the  tympanum.  Tho  Eustachian  tube  is 
the  channel  through  which  air  is  conveyed  from 
the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum.  It  is  about  an 
inch  and  a half  in  length,  and  is  directed  down- 
wards and  inwards  to  the  iduirynx.  Like  tlie 
meatus  auditorius,  it  is  partly  osseous  and 
partly  cartilaginous  in  texture.  The  small 
))oncs  or  ossicles  of  tho  tympanum  are  three 
in  number — the  malleus,  ineus,  and  stapes. 
The  malleus — so  named  from  its  fancied  re- 
semblance to  a hammer — consists  of  a head, 
neck,  handle,  and  two  processes,  a long  and  a 
short.  The  incus— so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  an  anvil,  but  which  may  rather  be 
said  to  resemble  a bicusped  tooth,  with  one  ol 
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the  roots  longer  than  the  other,  and  bent  to  one 
side — consists  of  a body  and  two  processes. 
The  stapes  is  so  called  from  its  close  resem- 
blance to  a stirrup,  and  consists  of  a head, 
neck,  two  branches,  and  a base.  These  small 
bones  are  connected  together  and  with  the 
tympanum  by  ligaments,  and  moved  by  small 
muscles.  The  handle  of  the  malleus  is  at- 
tached externally  to  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  head  of  the  malleus  articulates  with  the 
body  of  the  incus.  The  shorter  process  of  the 
incus  is  received  into  an  aperture  of  what  are 
termed  the  mastoid  cells  ; the  long  process 
curving  downwards  and  ending  in  a rounded 
convex  point,  where  it  articulates  with  the 
head  of  the  stapes.  This  last  has  a horizontal 
position,  with  the  crura  or  branches  directed 
forwards  and  backwards,  and  its  base  is  fixed 
over  the  fenestra  ovalis  of  the  internal  wall  of 
the  tympanum.  This  is  a kidney-shaped  open- 
ing leading  from  the  tympanum  into  the  vesti- 
bule, the  opening  in  the  recent  state  being 
closed  by  the  lining  membrane,  which  is  com- 
mon to  both  cavities.  The  inner  and  funda- 
mental portion  of  the  organ  of  hearing  is  called, 
from  its  complexity,  the  labyrinth,  and  consists 
of  three  parts — the  vestibule,  the  semicircular 
canals,  and  the  cochlea.  It  consists  of  a series 
of  cavities  channelled  out  of  the  substance  of 
the  petrous  bone,  communicating  externally 
with  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and  internally 
with  the  meatus  auditorius  internus,  which 
contains  the  auditory  nerve.  Within  the 
osseous  labyrinth  is  contained  the  membranous 
labyrinth,  upon  which  the  ramifications  of  the 
auditory  nerve  are  distributed.  The  vestibule 
is  the  common  central  cavity  of  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  and  is  placed  behind  the  cochlea, 
but  in  front  of  the  semicircular  canals.  It  is 
somewhat  oval  in  form  from  before  backwards, 
and  measures  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
different  directions,  but  is  narrowest  from 
without  inwards.  In  its  anterior  wall  is  a 
large  oval  opening  leading  to  the  cochlea,  and 
in  its  posterior  and  superior  walls  are  five 
openings,  by  which  it  communicates  with  the 
semicircular  canals.  These  are  three  bony 
canals  situated  above  and  behind  the  vestibule. 
They  are  of  unequal  length,  and  measure  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  diameter;  but  the 
ends  of  each  are  dilated  just  before  opening 
into  the  vestibule,  the  one  end  in  each  being 
more  dilated  than  the  other,  and  called  the 
ampulla.  They  describe  the  greater  part  of  a 
circle,  and  all  open  at  both  ends  into  the  vesti- 
bule, the  ends  of  two  of  them,  however,  coal- 
escing. From  a difference  in  the  direction 
taken  by  these  canals,  they  have  been  named 
the  superior  and  posterior  vertical  and  the 
horizontal.  The  cochlea,  so  called  from  its 
resemblance  to  a snail’s  shell,  is  conical  in 
form,  and  placed  almost  horizontally  in  front 
of  the  vestibule.  Its  length  is  about  a quarter 
of  an  inch,  and  its  width  at  the  base  about  the 
same.  It  consists  of  an  axis  or  centre ; of  a 
canal  winding  spirally  round  it  for  two  turns 
and  a half  from  the  base  to  the  apex  ; and  of 
a delicate  lamina  contained  within  the  canal, 
which  follows  its  windings  and  subdivides  it 
into  two  passages.  When  measured  along  the 
outer  side,  the  canal  is  about  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  its  diameter  at  the  beginning 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch,  but  gradually 
diminishing  to  half  that  size  towards  the 
other  end.  The  whole  inner  surface  of  the 
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labyrinth,  including  the  semicircular  canals 
and  the  passages  of  the  cochlea,  is  lined  with 
a thin  fibrous  membrane,  the  outer  surface  of 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  bone ; while  the 
inner  is  covered  with  a single  layer  of  epithe- 
lium, like  that  on  serous  membranes,  and 
secretes  a thin  serous  fluid,  called  the  liquor 
cotunnii  or  perilymph.  This  fluid  fills  the 
passages  of  the  cochlea,  and  surrounds  the 
membranous  labyrinth.  This  last  is  a mem- 
branous structure  enclosed  within  the  osseous 
labyrinth,  and  separated  from  its  lining  mem- 
brane by  the  perilymph.  It  is  confined  to  the 
vestibule  and  semicircular  canals,  having  the 
general  form  of  the  surrounding  bony  parts, 
and  is  composed  of  a closed  sac  with  rather  a 
complex  form,  containing  a fluid  called  the 
endolymph.  That  part  of  the  membranous 
labyrinth  contained  in  the  vestibule  consists  of 
two  rounded  portions,  which,  though  closely 
connected  together,  appear  to  be  distinct  sacs, 
the  larger  of  the  two,  the  utricle  or  common 
sinus,  being  situated  at  the  posterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  vestibule ; the  other,  the  saccule, 
is  smaller  and  rounder,  and  is  situated  in  the 
lower  and  fore  part  of  the  vestibule.  Small  cal- 
careous masses  called  otoliths,  consisting  of 
minute  rounded  and  elongated  grains  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  are  situate  in  the  inner  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  utricle  and  saccule.  The  audi- 
tory neiwe,  which  is  distributed  over  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  the  labyrinth,  enters  by  the  meatus 
auditorius  inteimus,  and  divides  into  two 
branches,  viz.,  an  anterior  for  the  cochlea  and 
a posterior  for  the  membranous  labyrinth.  The 
cochlear  branch  divides  at  the  base  of  the 
modiolus  or  axis  into  numei’ous  twigs  that 
enter  the  apertures  in  that  body,  whence  they 
are  directed  outwards.  The  vestibular  branch 
divides  into  three  branches,  which  proceed  to 
the  membranous  labyrinth,  and  ramify  them- 
selves on  the  walls  of  the  sacs,  some  of  the 
fine  filaments  passing  through  the  otolith, 
others  outside  of  it.  The  sense  of  hearing  is, 
strictly  speaking,  only  a refinement  of  the 
sense  of  touch.  The  impressions  with  which 
it  is  conversant  arise  wholly  from  peculiar  un- 
dulations of  the  particles  of  ordinary  matter, 
propagated  in  obedience  to  its  ordinary  laws 
through  the  medium  in  which  the  animal  lives, 
and  impinging  moi*e  or  less  immediately  upon 
a sensitive  part.  The  trumpet-like  pinna  or 
auricle  of  the  external  ear  serves  to  collect  the 
sound,  which  is  then  conveyed,  by  means  of 
the  meatus  auditorius  externus,  to  the  mem- 
brana  tympani.  This  is  thrown  into  vibration, 
which  is  communicated  to  the  .malleus,  and  is 
carried  by  the  incus  and  stapes  to  the  mem- 
brane of  the  fenestra  ovalis.  From  this  last 
the  motion  is  communicated  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  membranous  labyrinth,  taken  up 
by  the  fine  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and 
conveyed  to  the  brain.  The  use  of  the  small 
calcareous  masses  in  the  sacs  is  to  strengthen 
the  sonorous  undulations,  and  to  communicate 
to  the  nerves  stronger  impulses  than  the  lymph 
alone  could  impart.  The  range  of  hearing,  like 
that  of  sight,  differs  very  much  in  different  in- 
dividuals. 

Ear-shell,  (Haliotis,)  a genus  of  univalve 
mollusca,  the  shell  of  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles in  shape  the  human  ear.  The  head 
of  the  animal  is  large,  having  two  long  round 
tentacula,  with  eyes  at  the  base  on  footstalks- 
Foot  very  large,  having  the  margin  fringed  all 
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round.  It  is  always  found  near  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Found  in  various  warm  seas,  and 
sometimes  attaining  a large  size.  One  species, 
the  Ormer-shell,  is  found  on  the  Gluernsej 
coast,  and  is  valued  for  the  table.  The  shells 
are  largely  used  for  studs,  ornamental  boxes, 
inlaying,  and  similar  purposes. 

Earwig,  eer'-wig,  (Sax.  ear  and  wicga,  a 
worm  or  grub.) — These  insects  constitute  the 
order  Dermaptera  of  Leach,  but  Westwood, 
who  also  regards  them  as  foi’ming  a distinct 
order,  has  denominated  them  Euplexoptera. 
The  latter  name  refers  to  one  of  the  most 
striking  chai’acters  of  the  earwig ; viz.,  the 
structure  of  the  hinder  wings,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful.  “ In  these  the  radiating 
nervures,  instead  of  finding  their  common 
centre  at  the  base  of  the  wing,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  Orthoptera,  spring  from  the  extremity  of 
a broad  leathery  piece,  which  occupies  about  a 
third  of  the  anterior  margin.  Other  radiating 
nervures  occupy  the  space  between  the  princi- 
pal nervures,  but  only  run  from  the  posterior 
margin  to  the  middle  of  the  wing ; and  the 
whole  are  united  by  a transverse  nerve,  which 
runs  parallel  to  the  posterior  margin.  By  the 
assistance  of  these  nervures,  the  wing,  which 
is  of  very  delicate  texture,  folds  up  exactly  the 
shape  of  a closed  fan  ; but  as  the  wing-cases  of 
the  earwig  are  very  short,  the  wings  can  only 
be  got  under  them  by  a very  complicated  trans- 
verse folding  in  two  places ; namely,  at  the 
apex  of  the  leathery  basal  piece  and  at  a second 
point  about  the  middle  of  the  wing,  where  the 
nervures  appear  to  be  thickened.  Even  the 
apex  of  the  firmer  part  of  the  wing  pro- 
jects beyond  the  elytra.” — (Dallas.)  Earwigs 
are  distinguished  from  the  orthopterous  in- 
sects (excepting  the  Blattse  and  Mantis  tribes, 
which  with  the  Forficula,  constitute  Latreille’s 
family  of  Cursoria,)  by  having  the  posterior 
legs  formed  for  running.  The  female  has  no 
corneous  ovipositor ; and  a remarkable  fact 
connected  with  the  insect  is,  that  she  sits  upon 
her  eggs  in  the  manner  of  the  hen,  and  the 
young,  as  soon  as  hatched,  creep  under  the 
belly  of  the  mother  for  protection  at  the  ap- 
proach of  danger.  In  both  sexes  the  abdomen 
is  furnished  with  a pair  of  forceps,  partly  of 
use  as  an  instrument  of  defence.  The  anten- 
me  arc  slender,  filiform,  and  inserted  before 
the  eyes,  and  vary  considerably  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  their  joints.  The  thorax  is  generally 
of  a rounded  form,  and  but  slightly  convex. 
Ridiculous  as  is  the  fancy,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  insect’s  name,  earwig,  is  furnished  by 
the  delusion  that  it  will  creep  into  the  ears  of 
sleeping  pei’sons.  In  all  European  countries 
the  insect’s  appellation  is  significant  of  the 
belief.  Newman,  however,  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  “ History  of  Insects,”  says,  “ The  shape 
of  these  wings,  (the  hind  ones,)  when  fully 
opened,  is  nearly  that  of  the  human  ear  ; and 
from  this  circumstance  it  seems  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  original  name  of  this  insect  was 
ear-iomfir.”  Earwigs  ajjpear  to  prefer  damp 
situations,  and  are  found  under  stones  and  un- 
der the  bark  of  trees  in  great  abundance. 
They  subsist  chiefly  on  the  leaves  and  flowers 
of  jjlants,  and  on  fruits.  There  is  in  this 
country  another  species  of  earwig,  almost 
equally  common  with  the  above,  but  of  a much 
smaller  size.  This  latter  is  found  about  hot- 
beds and  dunghills,  and  belongs  to  the  genus 
•*<ibia.  Besides  these,  there  arc  five  or  six 
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other  species  inhabiting  this  country,  some  very 
small  indeed,  and  one  of  very  great  dimensions. 
This  insect,  the  Sea,  or  Giant  earwig,  (Labidura 
gigantea,)  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the 
sea. 

Earth-worm,  (kn^.-'&ayi.)  (Lumhricus,  Linn.) 
a well-known  annelid.  Its  outward  appearance 
is  a body  composed  of  numerous  narrow  rings 
closely  approximated  to  each  other ; the 
colour  of  the  body  is  reddish,  or  purplish ; of 
a cyli.lidrical  form,  somewhat  pointed  at  the 
anterior  extremity,  and  usually  a little  flat- 
tened at  the  tail.  It  is  without  the  organs 
of  sight.  The  organs  of  motion  consist  of  a 
double  row  of  bristles  running  down  the  lower 
surface  of  the  body,  and  which  are  capable  of 
being  withdrawn  within  small  hollows  when 
not  in  use.  The  mouth  is  unarmed,  and  the 
intestine  runs  straight  through  the  body.  The 
vascular  system  consists  of  two  longitudinal 
vessels  running  along  the  ventral  and  dorsal 
regions  of  the  body,  and  united  by  numerous 
branches.  The  blood  is  red.  Like  the  leeches, 
this  worm  is  furnished  with  ciliated  canals, 
which  have  been  supposed  to  serve  as  organs 
of  respiration ; but  their  real  destination  ap- 
pears to  be  still  uncertain.  As  far  as  relates 
to  its  appearance  above  the  ground,  the  earth- 
worm may  be  regarded  as  a nocturnal  animal. 
In  the  night  and  at  early  morning,  hundreds 
may  be  seen  in  localities  where,  during  the 
daytime,  not  one  is  to  be  seen.  They  are  of 
immense  utility  in  improving  the  soil.  The 
organs  of  the  earth-worm’s  locomotion  prevent 
its  moving  backwards,  whilst  the  expansion 
of  the  rings,  as  it  contracts  the  anterior  seg- 
ments and  draws  forward  the  hinder  parts, 
widens  a passage  for  it  through  the  earth, 
whose  particles  were  close  together  before. 
They  are  thus,  in  their  multitudes,  of  incalcul- 
able utility  in  constantly  loosening  and  stirring 
the  soil,  and  accumulating  on  the  surface  tliose 
little  hillocks  of  earth  known  as  “worm-casts.” 
On  this  subject  Mr  Charles  Darwin,  who  seems 
to  have  given  it  long  and  careful  attention, 
remarks:  “The  burrowing  of  earth-worms  is 
a process  exceedingly  useful  to  the  gardener 
and  agriculturist ; and  these  animals  are  far 
more  beneficial  to  man  in  this  way  than  they 
are  injurious  by  devouring  the  vegetables  set 
in  the  soil.  They  give  a kind  of  under-tillage 
to  the  land,  performing  the  same  below  ground 
that  the  spade  does  above  the  garden,  and  the 
plough  for  arable  land ; and  loosening  the 
earth  so  as  to  render  it  permeable  to  air  and 
water.  It  has  been  shown,  too,  that  they  will 
even  add  to  the  depth  of  soil ; covering  barren 
tracts  with  a layer  of  productive  mould.  Thus, 
in  fields  which  have  been  overspread  with 
lime,  burnt  marl,  or  cinders,  these  substances 
are  in  time  covered  with  finely  divided  soil 
well  adapted  to  the  support  of  vegetation. 
That  this  result,  which  is  commonly  attributed 
by  the  farmers  to  the  ‘working  down’  of  the 
materials  in  question,  is  really  due  to  the 
action  of  the  earth-worms,  ai)i>ear3  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  soil  thus  formed  large  numbers 
of  worm-casts  may  be  distinguished.  These 
are  produced  by  the  digestive  process  of  the 
worms,  which  take  into  their  intestinal  canal 
a large  quantity  of  the  soil  through  which 
they  burrow,  extract  from  it  the  greater  part 
of  the  vegetalde  matter  it  may  contain,  and 
eject  the  rest  in  a finely  divided  condition. 
In  this  luanuer  a field  manured  with  marl  has 
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been  covered  in  the  course  of  eighty  years 
with  a bed  of  earth  averaging  thirteen  inches 
in  thickness.”  Besides  their  usefulness  in 
the  manner  above  described,  the  earth-worms 
are  of  importance  as  food  for  birds,  fish,  &c. 
Their  value  as  bait  for  fishes  is  well  known 
to  every  angler.  The  power  of  reproducing 
parts  after  mutilation  is  very  great  in  this 
animal,  as  in  the  whole  of  the  order.  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  earth-worm  may 
be  propagated  by  division ; but  this  scarcely 
appears  to  be  the  case.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  if  it  be  divided  across  the  middle,  the 
part  bearing  the  head  will  develop  a new  tail, 
although  the  tail  will  soon  die  ; and  that  if  the 
head  be  cut  off,  the  body  will  form  a new 
head  ; but  it  appears  that  both  portions  never 
survive  the  mutilation, — the  tail  portion  soon 
losing  all  power  of  movement,  and  the  remain- 
der dying  upwards,  ring  by  ring. 

Echidna,  or  Porcupine  Ant-eater,  e-Tcid-nd, 
(Gr.)  {Echidna  hystrix,  Cuvier.) — Of  this  family 
there  are  two  species, — Echidna  hystrix,  pecu- 
liar to  New  South  Wales,  and  Echidna  setosa, 
chiefly  found  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  They 
are  of  the  same  size,  and,  in  general  appear- 
ance, resemble  the  common  hedgehog,  except 
that  the  spines  are  much  larger,  and  the 
muzzle  is  long  and  slender,  with  the  small 
mouth  at  the  extremity.  The  whole  of  the 
muzzle  is  black,  and  covered  with  a soft, 
leather-like  skin.  They  affect  hilly  countries, 
living  in  burrows,  and  feeding  on  insects, 
principally  ants  and  termites,  which  they  cap- 
ture by  the  protrusion  of  their  long  viscous 
tongues ; which  latter  organ,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  true  ant-eaters,  by  an  arrangement  of 
longitudinal  and  annular  muscles,  is  capable 
of  being  extended  and  contracted  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  In  order  to  enable  the  crea- 
ture to  ca,pture  its  prey,  a vast  amount  of  a 
gummy  secretion  is  poured  over  the  tongue, 
issuing  from  some  very  large  glands  at  its 
base  ; and  so  plentiful  is  this  secretion,  that 
it  drops  almost  continually  from  the  mouth, 
and  has  a very  unpleasant  appearance.  The 
head  of  the  echidna  is  small ; muzzle  much 
elongated,  and  terminating  in  a little  mouth, 
which  is  destitute  of  teeth,  but  furnished  with 
several  rows  of  small  spines  on  the  palate,  di- 
rected backwards.  The  legs  are  short  and 
strong,  and  the  feet  all  furnished  with  five  toes, 
armed  with  powerful  claws.  With  the  aid  of 
these  latter,  it  can  burrow  with  great  rapidity, 
and  when  pursued,  and  not  allowed  sufficient 
time  to  bore  a complete  hiding-place  in  the 
earth,  it  enters  itself  so  far  as  to  expose 
only  its  prickly  back  to  the  threatened  as- 
sault. 

Echineis.  (See  Sucking-fish.) 

Echinodermata,  e-ki-no-der'-md-td,  (Gr. 
echinos,  s^iiue,  and  derma,  skin,)  a class  of 
radiate  animals,  the  highest  in  organisation  of 
that  great  division.  They  are  chai’acterised 
by  possessing  a well-organised  skin,  under 
which,  or  attached  to  it,  are  frequently  found 
plates  of  solid  matter  constituting  a kind  of 
skeleton.  They  have  a digestive  and  a vascu- 
lar system,  and  a circular  nervous  system  has 
been  detected  in  many  of  the  species.  A 
muscular  system  is  constantly  present.  The 
nutritive  apparatus  of  the  Echinodermata  is 
very  simple,  presenting  in  most  of  the  family 
a single  orifice,  destitute  of  teeth,  in  the  centre 
of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  performing 
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the  functions  both  of  the  mouth  and  anus  ; but 
in  some  presenting  a digestive  cavity,  with  an 
orifice  for  the  evacuation  of  its  contents,  dis- 
tinct from  that  by  which  the  food  is  taken  in. 
The  muscular  motion  is  generally  present  in 
these  animals,  but  the  organs  of  motion  in 
them  are  various,  the  principal  ones  being  the 
membranous,  tubes,  which  can  be  protruded 
at  will  through  the  ambulacral  apertures,  and 
which  have  been  termed  the  feet.  Whether 
or  not  the  highest  among  the  Echinodermata 
possess  sight  is  not  a settled  matter.  Among 
those  who  believe  that  they  do,  may  be  named 
Professors  Ehrenberg  and  Forbes,  and  among 
those  of  a contrary  opinion.  Professor  Rymer 
Jones.  They  are  all  marine  anim.als,  and  are 
fairly  represented  by  the  star-fish,  sea-urchin, 
and  sea-cucumber. 

Ectopistbs.  (See  Pigeon,  Passenger.) 

Ectozoa,  eJe-to-zo'-d,  (Gr.  ektos,  without ; zoos, 
living,)  a term  applied  to  those  parasitic  ani- 
mals, such  as  lice,  ticks,  &c.,  which  live  upon 
the  external  parts  of  other  animals.  The  word 
is  used  in  contradistinction  to  Entozoa.  Those 
entomostracous  crustaceans  which  are  parasi- 
tic upon  fishes  belong  to  the  Ectozoa.  It  is  a 
matter  of  dispute  whether  these  parasites  are 
the  cause  of  disease,  or  whether  they  are  the 
result  of  previous  disease. 

Echinus.  (See  Urchin,  Sea.) 

Edentata,  e-den-tai'-td,  (Lat.,  toothless,)  an 
order  of  mammalia  characterised  by  the  ab- 
sence of  incisive  teeth  in  their  jaws,  and  the 
length  of  their  claws.  With  regard  to  the 
incisors,  however,  there  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  in  the  case  of  the  armadillo,  (Dasypus 
setosiis,}  in  which  a single  tooth  is  found  in 
each  intermaxillary  bone,  but  placed  so  com- 
pletely at  the  sides  of  these  bones,  that  the 
front  of  the  mouth  is  quite  destitute  of  teeth. 
Even  in  those  cases  where  teeth  are  present, 
they  are  without  roots,  and  are  not  covered 
v/ith  enamel,  so  that  they  can  hardly  be  called 
teeth,  according  to  the  usual  acceptation  of 
the  word.  Cuvier  observes,  that,  “although 
brought  together  by  a purely  negative  charac- 
ter, the  Edentata  have,  nevertheless,  some 
positive  mutual  relations,  particularly  in  the 
great  claws  which  encompass  the  ends  of  their 
toes,  and  which  more  or  less  approximate  to 
the  nature  of  hoofs  ; also  in  a certain  slowness, 
or  want  of  agility,  deviously  arising  from  the 
peculiar  organisation  of  their  limbs.”  The 
number  of  existing  Edentata  is  not  nearly  so 
great  nor  gigantic  in  size  as  at  a remote  period 
of  the  world’s  history,  as  the  remains  of  these 
gigantic  herbivora,  the  mylodon,  megatherium, 
and  the  megalonyx,  testify. 

Edriopthalmata.  (See  Crustacea.) 

Eel,  eel,  (Sax.  ceZ,)  a family  of  fishes,  (An- 
guillidce,')  belonging  to  the  apodal  section  of 
the  Malacopterygii.  Their  long  and  cylindri- 
cal bodies  are  covered  by  a thick  and  soft  skin, 
in  which  the  scales  are  so  deeply  imbedded  as 
to  be  scarcely  apparent.  The  gill  orifices  are 
very  small,  and  are  situated  far  back  ; so  that 
there  is  a long  passage  from  the  gill-chamber 
outwards  ; and  hence,  the  gills  not  soon  be- 
coming dry,  these  fishes  can  remain  a long 
time  out  of  the  water,  some  of  them,  indeed, 
leaving  it  of  their  own  accord.  Most  of  the  eels 
are  included  in  the  Linmean  genus  Murcena, 
and  are  divided  by  some  naturalists  into  the 
families  Synbranchida:,  Murcenidee,  Anguil- 
lidce,  Congeridee,  and  Ophisuridoe.  The  Syn^ 
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brancJiidce  have  the  gill-passages  so  united 
under  a common  tegument  as  to  present  ex- 
ternally only  a single  orifice  : they  are  almost 
destitute  of  fins.  The  species  ai’e  few,  and 
they  are  chiefly  found  in  tropical  seas.  The 
Ilurcenidce  are  also  generally  destitute  of  fins, 
or  nearly  so  ; they  are  all  destitute  of  scales, 
and  never  found  in  fresh  water.  The  Angidl- 
lidce  are  fresh-water  fishes,  though  some  of 
them  occasionally  visit  the  sea.  They  have 
pretty  large  pectoral  fins,  anal  and  dorsal  fins 
extending  to  and  encompassing  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  and  numerous  longish  scales  embedded 
in  groups  in  the  skin,  so  as  to  resemble  lattice- 
work.  Ophisuridee,  or  snake-eels,  are  distin- 
guished by  the  tail  ending  in  a conical  point- 
less fin.  At  least  three  species  of  eels  are 
round  in  this  country, — the  Sharp-nosed,  the 
Broad-nosed,  and  the  Snig.  The  first-men- 
tioned, which  is  common  in  streams  and  lakes, 
is  distinguished,  as  its  name  implies,  by  its  com- 
paratively long  and  narrow  muzzle.  Its  col- 
ours are  dark  olive-green  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  head  and  body;  under  surface  silvei’y 
white.  The  clearer  the  stream  in  which  the 
eel  lives,  the  more  vivid  are  its  colours.  The 
broad-nosed  eel  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  often 
found  in  the  same  waters  with  the  sharp- 
nosed,  from  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  readily 
distinguished  by  the  comparatively  greater 
breadth  of  its  head  and  the  situation  of  its 
eyes,  which  are  placed  in  advance  of  the  angle 
of  the  mouth ; the  body,  moreover,  is  thicker 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  the  teeth  more 
numerous  and  stronger;  and  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  which  are  much  deeper  and  thicker, 
commence  farther  back.  In  some  parts  of 
England  this  sort  is  known  as  the  grig-eel. 
The  snig  is  in  many  respects  intermediate 
between  the  broad -nosed  and  sharp -nosed 
species : its  colour  is  closely  like  that  of  the 
sharp-nosed  eel.  ‘'In  the  comparative  breadth 
of  the  nose,”  says  Mr  Yarrell,  “the  snig  is 
intermediate  in  reference  to  the  broad  and 
sharp-nosed  cels,  but  rather  more  resembles 
that  with  the  sharp  nose.  It  has  a slight  but 
elongated  depression  extending  from  the  ante- 
rior edge  of  tlie  upper  jaw  to  the  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  head ; the  tubular  openings 
of  the  nostrils  are  longer,  and  the  mucous 
pores  about  the  lips  larger  and  more  conspicu- 
ous ; both  jaws  rounded  at  their  extremities, 
the  lower  one  the  longest;  teeth  longer  and 
stronger  than  in  the  common  sharp -nosed 
species ; gape  large  ; the  angle  and  the  poste- 
rior edge  of  the  eye  on  the  same  vertical  line  ; 
the  pectoral  fins,  the  commencement  of  the 
dorsal  fin,  and  the  vent,  are  each  placed  nearer 
the  head  than  in  either  of  our  fresh-water 
eels.”  The  snig  is  considered  superior  to 
other  kinds  for  the  talfie ; but  the  sharp-nosed 
eel  attains  the  greatest  size, — sometimes  five- 
and-twenty,  and  even  thirty  pounds  weight. 
The  eel  migrates  at  tlie  approach  of  winter  to 
warm  estuaries,  generally  brackish,  and  at 
times  perfectly  salt.  Those,  however,  which 
live  in  ponds,  and  cannot  cmig)‘ate,  bore  down 
into  the  mud,  and  there  remain  during  the 
colder  months  of  the  year.  They  are  some- 
times dug  out  of  the  mud-banks  of  rivers  and 
lakes  in  considerable  quantities.  Mr  Yarrell 
mentions  that  the  London  market  is  supplietl 
with  eels  by  Butch  fishermen,  from  Holland. 
Theie  are  two  companies  in  llolland,  having 
five  vessels  each.  Each  ship  is  ))uilt  with  a 
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capacious  well,  in  which  large  quantities  of 
eels  are  stored  till  they  are  wanted.  Each 
vessel  carries  a cargo  of  this  fish,  weighing 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  the 
duty  on  which  cargo  is  £15. 

Eel,  Conger.  (See  Conger  Eel.) 

Eel,  Electrical.  (See  Electrical  Eel.) 

Eel-pout,  the  name  given  in  some  parts  of 
England  to  the  turbot. 

Egg,  eg,  (Sax.  ceg,  Lat.  ovum,)  a body  pro- 
duced in  the  females  of  birds  and  certain  other 
animals,  containing  an  embryo  or  foetus  of  the 
same  species,  or  the  substance  from  which  a 
similar  animal  is  ultimately  produced.  Those 
animals  in  which  reproduction  takes  place  by 
means  of  eggs  are  called  oviparous.  The 
marsupial  quadrupeds  and  the  monotremata 
form  the  connecting  link  between  the  warm- 
blooded animals  which  are  oviparous  and  the 
truly  viviparous  animals,  which  only  belong  to 
the  mammalia.  The  number  of  eggs  produced 
varies  greatly  in  different  animals  ; some  birds 
only  produce  one  egg  in  a year,  while  others 
produce  as  many  as  twenty.  The  roe  of 
some  fishes  contains  myriads  of  eggs.  The 
eggs  deposited  by  some  animals  are  enveloped 
in  a gelatinous  substance ; othei’s  are  con- 
nected in  various  ways,  sometimes  being  in 
the  form  of  a string.  The  eggs  of  a large 
number  of  birds  are  used  as  articles  of  food, 
those  most  generally  used  belonging  to  the 
class  of  birds  called  poultry.  The  common 
domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  and  the  pea-hen, 
are  birds  whose  eggs  are  most  generally  used 
all  over  the  world.  In  some  of  the  islands  of 
Scotland,  the  eggs  of  several  species  of  sea- 
birds, such  as  the  gull  and  guillemot,  form  an 
important  article  of  food  among  the  inhabit- 
ants. Although  the  eggs  of  birds  are  princi- 
pally eaten,  the  eggs  of  the  turtle  are  also 
considered  a luxuiy  ; and  the  eggs  of  fresh- 
water tortoises  are  valuable  for  the  oil  which 
they  yield.  An  ordinary  hen’s  egg  has  an 
average  weight  of  875  grains,  of  which  the  shell 
and  its  inner  membranous  coating  weigh  93-7 
grains;  the  albumen,  or  white,  529-8  grains; 
and  the  yolk  251-8  grains.  Tlie  shell  contains 
about  two  per  cent,  of  animal  matter,  and  one 
Iier  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, the  rest  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  a trace  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  (See 
Albumen.) 

Egg-bird,  (Jlydrochelidon  fuliginosum,  or 
Sterna  fidiginosa,)  a bird  of  the  UuH  family, 
sometimes  called  the  Sooty  Tern.  It  is  some- 
what larger  than  the  other  members  of  the 
Tei-n  family,  and  has  a long  and  sharp  bill, 
nearly  straight,  compressed,  and  slender  ; 
wings  narrow,  long,  and  pointed ; tail  deeply 
forked ; colour  glossy  black  on  the  upper 
parts,  edges  of  wings,  forehead,  and  under 
parts  white.  It  abounds  in  the  AVest  Indian 
seas,  and  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  eggs,  which 
are  about  two  inches  long,  cream  colour, 
sparingly  streaked  with  purple.  So  highly  are 
these  eggs  esteemed,  that  their  gathering  is 
quite  a considerable  trade.  The  nest  of  the 
egg-bird  is  made  in  the  sand,  and  the  eggs 
number  from  one  to  three. 

Egret.  (See  Heron.) 

Eider  Duck,  (Somate.ria  molltssima,)  a 
species  of  wild  duck  inhabiting  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  north.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
Iceland,  Lapland,  Greenland,  and  Spitzbergen, 
on  the  shores  of  llallln’s  Bay,  A-c.  Generally, 
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it  is  of  a size  intermediate  between  the  domes- 
tic duck  and  goose.  The  head  is  large ; the 
middle  of  the  neck  small,  with  the  lower  part 
of  it  spread  out  very  broad,  so  as  to  form  a 
hollow  between  the  shoulders.  The  bill  is 
horn-colour,  the  upper  mandible  being  forked 
in  a singular  manner  towards  each  eye,  and 
covered  with  white  feathers  on  the  sides  as 
far  forwards  as  the  nostrils.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  soft  velvety  black,  cleft  behind  by  a 
narrow  streak  of  white ; the  feathers  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  throat  are  puffed  out, 
and  look  as  though  the  ends  had  been  clipped. 
The  cheeks,  chin,  upper  part  of  the  neck,  the 
black,  and  lesser  wing-coverts,  are  white  ; bas- 
tard wings  and  primary  quills  brown ; the 
front  part  of  the  neck  to  the  breast  is  dun- 
colour,  and  thence  to  the  under  part  of  the  tail 
deep  black  ; tail  brown  ; legs  short  and  yellow. 
In  Iceland  and  Norway  the  breeding-grounds 
of  eiders  are  carefully  protected,  so  that  as 
little  as  possible  may  interfere  with  the  growth 
of  the  eider-down  crop.  This  curious  and 
beautiful  down  grows  on  the  breast  of  the  bird, 
and  the  mode  adopted  to  procure  it  is  some- 
what singular.  The  nest  is  composed  of  sea- 
weed, and  any  hole  or  ledge  is  evidently  con- 
sidered an  eligible  building  site.  The  number 
of  eggs  laid  is  usually  five,  six,  or  seven  : they 
are  three  inches  long,  two  broad,  and  of  a 
uniform  pale  green.  When  first  deposited  in 
the  nest,  they  are  allowed  to  go  uncovered ; 
but  in  a few  days  the  mother  begins  to  pluck 
the  down  from  her  breast,  and  to  cover  them 
over ; and  this  process  would  seem  to  be  indis- 
pensable to  the  growth  and  hatching  of  the 
young  birds ; for,  if  the  nest  be  plundered,  till 
the  female  has  left  no  more  down  on  her 
breast,  the  male  bird  will  begin  to  furnish 
the  comfortable  covering  from  his  own  body. 
The  common  practice  is  to  remove  the  whole 
of  the  eggs  with  the  down,  twice,  and  to  leave 
the  third  lot  of  eggs,  that  the  birds  may  not  be 
thinned  in  number.  The  gross  weight  of  the 
down  yielded  by  one  bird  in  a single  season 
is  half  a pound ; but  this,  when  cleaned,  is 
reduced  by  one-half.  The  elasticity  of  eider- 
down is  so  extreme  that  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  will  fill  a man’s  hat.  It  is  capable  of 
great  compression,  so  that  the  down  makes 
its  appearance  in  balls  no  larger  than  a break- 
fast-cup,  but  weighing  about  three  pounds. 
The  flesh  of  the  eider  duck,  though  not  so 
toothsome  as  that  of  the  species  familiar  to  us, 
is  fit  to  be  eaten,  and  is  said  to  become  of 
excellent  flavour  when  the  bird  is  wholly  or 
even  partially  domesticated.  They  are  evi- 
dently capable  of  easy  domestication,  at  least 
with  persons  who  reside  near  the  sea.  The 
Hon.  A.  Dillon,  who  spent  a winter  in  Iceland 
and  Lapland,  relates  that  five  of  these  birds 
chose  as  their  location  the  ground  under  a 
narrow  bench  that  ran  along  the  windows  of 
his  house,  and  that  when  approached  they 
evinced  no  timidity,  and  would  even  allow 
their  backs  to  be  stroked. 

Eland,  e'-ldnd,  (its  name  at  the  Cape.) — This 
animal,  considerably  the  largest  of  all  the 
antelopes,  is  known  by  several  different  names, 
— the  Impoofoo,  Eland,  Cape  Elk,  or  Canna, 
are  among  the  many  terms  applied  to  it. 
The  ordinaiy  eland  is  a large  heavy  animal, 
weighing,  at  full  growth,  from  7 cwt.  to  9 cwt. ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  rule  amongst  antelopes 
b)  general,  is  prone  to  be  fat.  Its  usual  size 
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is  that  of  a full-grown  horse,  measuring  gene- 
rally a little  more  than  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  standing  full  five  feet  at  the  shoulder. 
The  horns  of  the  male  are  thick  and  heavy, 
and  about  a foot  and  a half  in  length.  They 
are  straight  till  they  ari-ive  at  about  three 
inches  from  the  tips,  where  they  bend  out- 
wards. They  are  also  surrounded  by  a thick 
spii-al  wreath,  which  becomes  indistinct  at 
the  points.  The  horns  of  the  female  eland 
are  longer  and  smaller,  and  the  spiral  wreath 
is  often  absent.  In  both  sexes  the  head  is 
long  and  pointed,  the  ears  large,  the  neck 
thick,  and  in  front  of  the  chest  is  a loose 
hanging  skin  or  dewlap,  with  a border  of  long 
hair  on  its  margin.  A short  erect  mane  of 
dark  brown  hair  runs  from  the  centre  of  the 
forehead  to  the  root  of  the  tail.  This  mane  is 
directed  backwards  along  the  spine,  but  is 
reversed  on  the  neck.  The  tail  is  more  than 
two  feet  long,  and  terminates  in  a tuft  of  long 
black  hair.  The  flesh  of  the  eland  is  more 
prized  as  food  than  that  of  any  other  wild 
animal  of  Southern  Africa.  When  dried  and 
cured,  the  large  muscles  of  the  thighs  are 
looked  upon  with  high  estimation,  and  are 
usually  called  thigh-tongues.  Elands  were 
formerly  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cape  Town ; but  they  have  been  so  uni- 
versally hunted,  that  they  are  only  to  be  met 
with  in  the  most  retired  parts  of  the  colony. 
The  disposition  of  the  eland  is  very  mild  and 
gentle,  and  it  seems  predisposed  to  domesticity. 
It  is  gregarious,  and  lives  in  large  herds  upon 
the  low  hills  and  level  plains.  Elands,  when 
hunted,  ai’e  soon  tired,  as  they  are  usually  fat 
and  short  of  wind.  Very  often  they  drop  down 
dui-ing  a chase  from  plethora.  Of  late  years 
there  have  been  many  attempts  made  to  in- 
troduce the  eland  among  the  animals  used  for 
food  in  England.  The  attempts  have  all  been 
successful,  and  not  only  in  ;the  Zoological 
Gardens  in  Regent’s  Park,  but  also  in  the 
grounds  of  noblemen  and  private  gentlemen, 
the  eland  has  been  reared  and  bred.  Con- 
cerning its  flesh  as  food.  Dr  Livingstone,  the 
celebrated  African  traveller,  writes  as  follows : 
“Our  party  was  well  supplied  with  eland-flesh 
during  our  passage  through  the  desert;  and 
it  being  superior  to  beef,  and  the  animal  as 
lai’ge  as  an  ox,  it  seems  strange  that  it  has 
not  yet  been  introduced  into  England.”  The 
Acclimatisation  Society  has  given  much  atten- 
tion to  the  qualities  of  the  eland ; and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  a few  years  it  will 
be  largely  bred  in  Great  Britain.  The  scien- 
tific name  of  this  animal  is  Oreas  canna. 

Elanus,  ed'-dn-us,  a genus  of  falcons,  found 
in  several  parts  of  the  Old  World,  of  which  the 
black-winged  falcon  (Elanus  melanopterus)  is 
a good  example.  It  is  remarkable  for  a strong 
musky  odour,  which  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the 
insects  on  which  it  mostly  feeds,  and  which  it 
captures  on  the  wing. 

ELATEEiDAi:,  cc-la-ter' -rid-dec,  a family  of 
beetles  with  long  and  rather  spindle-shaped 
bodies.  The  hinder  angles  of  the  thorax  ara 
lengthened  into  spines,  and  the  head  is  sunlj 
into  the  thorax  as  far  as  the  eyes.  The  legs  ai'a 
very  short,  so  that  when  the  insect  is  on  its 
back  it  cannot  recover  itself.  By  means,  how- 
ever, of  the  structure  of  the  thorax,  it  can 
always  regain  its  position.  Bending  back  the 
thorax,  and  then  snapping  the  spines  into  a 
couple  of  hollows,  it  leaps  from  the  ground,  and 
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w thus  enabled  to  fall  on  its  feet.  Sometimes 
It  again  comes  on  its  back,  and  in  that  case  it 
repeats  the  process.  On  account  of  their  leap- 
ing powers  these  beetles  are  called  Skipjacks, 
and  the  clicking  noise  of  the  thorax  has  earned 
for  them  the  title  of  Click-beetles.  The  fire-flies 
of  hot  climates  mostly  belong  to  this  family. 
In  our  own  country,  they  are  chiefly  notable 
on  account  of  the  damage  which  is  done  to  corn 
by  their  larvae,  which  are  well  known  under  the 
name  of  Wire-worms. 

Elbow,  el'-bo,  (Sax.  elneboga,)  in  Anat.,  is 
the  joint  of  the  arm  formed  by  the  lower  end  of 
the  humerus  and  the  upper  end  of  the  radius 
and  ulna.  The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  is 
received  into  the  hollow  of  the  ulna,  so  as  to 
produce  a hinge -like  arrangement,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  radius  forms  also  a small  part 
of  the  joint.  The  surface  of  the  humerus  in 
contact  with  the  ulna  is  limited,  internally  and 
extei’nally,  by  a prominent  ridge,  and  is  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  centre ; that  in  contact  with 
the  radius  is  a small  rounded  eminence  which 
moves  in  the  cavity  of  the  latter.  On  front  of 
the  humerus,  above  the  articular  surface,  are 
two  depressions  that  receive  the  coronoid  pro- 
cess and  the  head  of  the  radius  during  flexure, 
and  behind  is  a large  fossa  for  the  reception  of 
the  olecranon,  or  large  process  of  the  ulna,  in 
the  extension  of  the  forearm.  Where  the  bones 
touch,  their  surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage, 
and  their  articular  ends  are  kept  in  place  by  a 
number  of  ligaments. 

Electeical  Eel,  (Gymnotus  electricus.) — 1 
This  extraordinary  fish  is  an  inhabitant  of  the 
fresh-water  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  wai’mer 
regions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia.  A speci- 
men more  than  three  feet  in  length  was  pre- 
served alive  in  London  between  the  years  1838 
and  1842,  and  was  examined  by  a great  many 
electricians.  Like  the  torpedo,  (which  see,)  it 
has  the  power  of  giving  electrical  shocks ; which 
power  it  exerts  for  killing  or  stunning  the  fishes 
upon  which  it  feeds.  Its  body  is  smooth  and 
without  scales.  A long  ventral  fin  extends 
from  behind  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail ; the  mouth  is  armed  with  sharp  teeth,  and 
projecting  into  it  are  numerous  fringes,  that, 
from  their  nature,  appear  to  serve  a purpose  in 
respiration.  The  gullet  is  short,  terminating 
in  a capacious  stomach.  The  electrical  organs 
are  situated  on  each  side,  and  consist  of  flat 
partitions  or  septa,  and  cross  divisions  be- 
tween them.  The  outer  edges  of  these  septa 
appear,  when  the  skin  of  the  body  is  turned 
over,  in  parallel  lines,  nearly  in  the  direction 
of  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  body.  They  are 
ihin  membranes  nearly  parallel  to  one  another, 
their  breadth  being  nearly  the  semi-diameter 
of  the  body.  A powerful  shock  is  felt  when 
one  hand  is  placed  near  the  head  and  the  other 
near  the  tail.  Ly  the  electricity  generated  by 
the  specimen  exhibited  in  England,  Faraday 
magnetised  steel  needles,  and  decomposed 
iodide  of  potassium  with  the  greatest  ease.  A 
single  medium  discharge  from  the  animal  is 
calculated  to  be  equal  to  the  electricity  of  a 
liCyden  battery  of  fifteen  j<ars,  containing  3500 
square  inches  of  coated  glass,  charged  to  the 
highest  degree. 

Elkotragus.  (See  Riet-bok.)’ 

Ei.epiiant,  el'-e-fdnt,  (Eiephds.) — Tliis  is  the 
>(irgcst  of  existing  rachydermata.  In  ancient 
liiiu'stlic  most  curious  notions  were  entertained 
CoiK'erninv  it,  not  the  least  (puviut  being  that 
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it  had  no  joints.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  were  firm 
adherents  to  this  doctrine.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  delusion  sprang  from  the  fact 
that  the  elephant  seldom  lies  down  either  in  a 
wild  or  captive  state.  They  have  been  surprised 
by  hunters  standing  and  yet  fast  asleep.  Cap- 
tain Denman  so  encountered  and  shot  an  ele- 
phant. With  regard  to  its  disinclination  to  lie 
down  when  domesticated,  it  is  recorded  that 
one  belonging  to  Louis  XIV.  never  assumed 
any  but  a standing  position  during  five  years. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  was  evidence  that 
other  than  natural  causes  impelled  the  elephant 
to  remain  on  his  legs ; for  he  was  at  great  pains 
to  scoop  in  the  stone  walls  of  his  house  two 
deep  holes,  in  which  he  inserted  his  tusks  before 
sleeping.  Were  the  elephant’s  legs  formed  like 
those  of  other  quadrupeds,  the  labour  of  raising 
his  immense  carcase  from  the  ground  might 
account  for  his  dislike  to  a recumbent  position  ; 
but  his  structure  is  such  that  lying  down  and 
rising  are  matters  of  but  little  difficulty.  In- 
stead of  bringing  his  hind  legs  under  him  when 
he  lies  down,  he  extends  them  behind  him,  in 
the  position  of  a kneeling  human  being ; when 
he  wishes  to  rise,  he  simply  draws  his  hind  feet 
gradually  under  him,  and  his  enormous  weight 
is  levered  up  with  perfect  ease.  This  mobility 
of  limb  is  of  vast  service  to  the  elephant  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  as  a beast  of  burden  ; 
and  with  a AowcZa/i  on  his  back  containing  eight 
or  ten  pei’sons,  and  the  driver  on  his  neck,  he 
can  descend  steep  hills  with  perfect  safety. 
He  manages  in  this  way : kneeling  down  at  the 
commencement  of  the  declivity,  he  puts  out 
one  fore-leg  and  feels  cautiously  for  a safe  foot- 
ing ; if  he  does  not  find  it,  he  hammers  at  the 
soft  soil  with  his  heavy  foot  until  he  has  made 
an  indentation  sufficient  to  secure  firm  footing. 
One  foot  thus  accommodated,  the  other  is  drawn 
out  with  equal  care,  and  provided  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  Then  one  of  the 
hind  legs  is  cautiously  drawn  forward  and  one 
of  the  fore  feet  being  released  from  the  foot- 
hole,  it  is  inserted  in  its  place:  and  all  this  is 
performed  so  rapidly  that  it  might  be  repeated 
at  least  three  times  in  as  little  time  as  it  takes 
to  write  this  explanation.  It  is  almost  needless 
to  observe  that  the  elephant  is  distinguished  by 
the  possession  of  a long  trunk  or  proboscis, 
Avhich  serves  him  in  place  of  a hand,  and  en- 
ables him  to  perform  many  extraordinary  feats. 
Without  this  curious  appendage  he  would  find 
existence  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  Elcpbants 
sometimes  go  blind  while  in  a state  of  freedom, 
but,  guided  by  this  exquisite  organ  of  touch, 
they  are  still  enabled  to  make  their  way  through 
dense  forests,  to  gather  food,  and  to  avoid 
ditches  and  hollows.  The  elephant’s  trunk  is 
not  composed  of  a mere  series  of  muscular 
rings,  as  its  appearance  would  lead  one  to 
suspect.  It  has  three  perfect  and  distinct 
USC.S.  As  an  organ  of  smell,  it  is  an  elongated 
and  curiously  clastic  nose.  Within  it  two 
canals  are  continued  from  the  nostrils,  which 
arc  reflected  round  the  nasal  bones  and  then 
proceed  straight  to  its  end.  These  canals  are 
separated  ))y,  and  cmbeddctl  in,  a fatty  clastic 
membrane  containing  thousands  of  minute 
muscles.  Of  these  there  arc  lliroe  sets, — an 
outer  longitudinal,  comi>os('(l  of  four  layers  ; an 
ol)li(iuc  set,  which  are  variously  directed  ; and 
a tliird  set,  which  radiate  from  tlie  tu.Ves  to  tho 
circumference.  Tlicy  are  very  small,  and 
supposed  to  numl>cr  as  manv  as  forty  or  titty 
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thousand.  Besides  as  an  organ  of  smell,  the 
elephant’s  trunk  serves  as  a sucker,  by  which 
the  great  animal  may  quench  his  thirst  at  the 
shallowest  pools.  There  is  no  passage  from  the 
trunk  to  the  mouth ; but  the  former  may  be 
filled,  and  then,  the  mouth  of  it  being  turned 
under  and  into  the  proper  mouth  of  the  ele- 
phant, the  operation  of  drinking  is  accom- 
plished. The  elephant  is  very  tenacious  lest 
harm  should  come  to  this  valuable  organ. 
Some  time  ago  one  was  confined  in  a menagerie 
at  Dublin,  and  by  some  misfortune  the  building 
and  the  animal  were  destroyed  by  fire.  As  no 
trunk  could  be  found,  it  was  concluded  that  it 
had  been  consumed  ; but  on  closer  examination 
it  was  found  almost  to  a depth  of  two  feet  into 
the  hard  floor  of  the  den.  This  proboscis  also 
allows  the  animal  to  walk  under  water,  for  it 
can  keep  the  extremity  of  the  trunk  above  the 
surface,  while  it  walks  across  the  bed  of  a river. 
It  is  also  in  the  habit  of  cooling  itself  by  draw- 
ing up  water  with  its  trunk  and  spirting  it  over 
the  body  ; and  it  can  even  withdraw  water  from 
the  stomach  and  employ  it  in  the  same  manner. 
In  order  to  enable  the  trunk  to  perform  these 
offices,  no  less  than  fifty  thousand  muscles  are 
employed  in  its  construction.  The  dentition 
of  the  elephant  is  of  a very  remarkable  nature. 
From  the  upper  jaw  extend  two  enormous  teeth 
fixed  in  sockets  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  but 
which,  in  fact,  are  neither  incisors  nor  tusks, 
although  by  the  latter  term  they  are  generally 
known.  They  spring,  however,  from  the  in- 
termaxillary bones,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
the  representatives  of  the  incisors.  They  grow 
from  a permanent  pulp,  and  continue  to  in- 
crease in  size  during  the  life  of  the  animal. 
The  incisors  are  wanting  in  the  lower  jaw,  as 
are  also  the  canines  in  both  jaws  ; and  the  only 
other  teeth  possessed  by  this  immense  quadru- 
ped consist  of  two  molars  of  a most  remarkable 
structure  on  each  side  of  each  jaw.  These  teeth 
are  of  a very  large  size,  and  a quadrangular 
form.  They  consist  of  a series  of  plates  of  the 
ordinary  substance  of  teeth,  {dentine,)  each 
coated  with  a layer  of  enamel,  and  united  to- 
gether into  a mass  by  a material  called  the 
cement.  The  form  of  these  transverse  plates 
of  dentine  and  enamel  varies  greatly  in  the 
different  species.  The  formation  of  the  molar 
teeth,  like  that  of  the  tusks,  is  going  on  as  long 
as  the  elephant  lives  ; but  with  this  difference, 
that  whilst  after  shedding  the  first  or  milk 
tusks,  the  pulp  of  each  tusk  continues  adding 
matter  to  its  base  without  any  change,  in  the 
case  of  the  molars  it  is  a succession  of  separate 
teeth  that  is  produced,  the  hindermost  pressing 
gi’adually  forward  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  been  abraded  by  use,  and  cast  off 
as  unserviceable.  The  period  of  gestation 
of  the  elephant  is  a few  days  over  twenty 
months.  The  breasts  of  the  female  are  placed 
under  the  chest,  and  the  young  one  sucks  not 
with  the  trunk  but  with  the  mouth.  The 
strongest  proof  of  the  elephant’s  antipathy  to  a 
recumbent  position  may  be  di’awn  from  the  fact 
that  although  the  new-born  calf  is  much  too 
short  to  reach  the  teat,  the  mother,  rather  than 
lie  down,  will  extend  her  legs  so  as  to  bring  her 
breast  nearer  the  earth.  In  a state  of  domes- 
ticity, the  elephant-keeper  will,  under  such 
circumstances,  build  a little  platform  of  earth 
for  the  elephant-calf  to  stand  on  while  it  sucks. 
At  its  birth,  the  calf  is  about  thirty-six  inches 
in  height.  Weaning  a young  elephant  is,  by 
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all  accounts,  a formidable  undertaking.  A 
celebrated  English  traveller  thus  describes  the 
business : — “About  two-and-thirty  females  with 
their  young  ones  were  driven  into  the  enclosure, 
and  shortly  afterwards  there  also  went  in  four 
great  male  elephants,  the  riders  of  which  had 
in  their  hand  a long  rope  with  a noose  in  the 
end.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  they 
succeeded  in  snaring  one  of  the  calves  by  the 
hind  leg.  This  was  a difficult  matter  to  ac- 
complish, for,  besides  its  own  opposition,  it  was 
protected  by  the  adroitness  of  several  of  the 
grown  females,  who  crowded  round  it.  So 
outrageously  did  the  calf  struggle,  that  the  big 
males  had  frequently  to  beat  him,  and  I ob- 
served that  once  or  twice  they  lifted  him  with 
their  trunks  literally  off  his  legs.”  There  are 
at  least  two  living  species  of  the  genus  Elephas, 
— the  Indian  (Indicus)  and  the  African  {Afri- 
canus.)  The  latter  is  confined  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  distinguished  from  the 
former  by  the  convexity  of  its  forehead,  the 
enormous  size  of  its  ears,  and  the  lozenge- 
shaped  arrangement  of  the  dentine  and  ivory 
in  its  molar  teeth.  The  Indian  or  Asiatic  ele- 
phant has  the  forehead  concave,  the  ears  of 
moderate  size,  and  the  dentine  and  enamel  of 
the  teeth  arranged  in  transverse  bands.  It  dif- 
fers likewise  from  the  African  species  by  the 
paler  brown  of  the  skin,  and  in  having  four 
nails  on  the  hind  feet,  instead  of  three  ; and 
its  tusks  are  smaller,  although  in  size  and 
weight  the  Indian  elephant  exceeds  the  other. 
The  largest  tusk  on  record  is  spoken  of  by 
Kloknes  as  having  been  sold  at  Amsterdam : 
its  weight  was  350  lbs.  According  to  a cele- 
brated elephant-dealer,  an  animal’s  “points” 
should  appear  as  follows: — “Ears  large  and 
rounded,  not  ragged  and  indented  at  the  mar- 
gin ; eyes  dark  hazel,  and  free  from  specks ; 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  without  dark  or 
black  spots  of  any  considerable  size  ; trunk 
large ; tail  long,  with  a tuft  of  hair  reaching 
nearly  to  the  ground ; five  nails  on  each  fore- 
foot, and  four  on  each  of  the  hind  ones  ; head 
well  set  on,  and  carried  rather  high ; arch  or 
curve  of  the  back  rising  gradually  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  middle,  and  thence  descending 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail;  all  his  joints  fii’ra' 
and  strong.”  It  is  conjectured  that  elephants 
attain  their  full  growth  at  about  their  twentieth 
year.  Their  size  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
In  former  times  it  was  thought  a common  thing 
for  the  elephant  to  reach  a height  of  twenty 
feet ; but  it  is  now  pretty  certain  that  ten  feet 
is  tall,  and  twelve  feet  an  extraordinary  height 
for  one  of  these  animals.  Among  the  Singha- 
lese the  belief  is  still  prevalent  that  the  ele 
phant  attains  the  age  of  two  or  even  three 
hundred  years  ; it,  however,  is  a tolerably 
well-ascertained  fact  that  the  duration  of  lifo 
in  these  animals  is  from  seventy  to  eighty 
years.  There  are  records  of  the  elephant  liv- 
ing to  a greater  age  than  this.  Amongst  the 
papers  of  Col.  Robertson,  (son  of  the  historian 
of  Charles  V.,)  who  held  a command  in  Ceylon 
in  1799,  shortly  after  the  capture  of  the  island 
by  the  British,  is  one  showing  that  a decoy  was 
then  attached  to  the  elephant  establishments 
at  Matura,  which  the  records  proved  to  have 
served  under  the  Dutch  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  occupation,  (extending  to  upwards  of 
140  years,)  and  was  said  to  have  been  found  in 
the  stables  by  the  Dutch,  on  the  expulsion  of 
the  Portuguese  in  1656.  The  number  of  ele* 
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phant  tusks  brought  to  England  is  very  large. 
In  Sheffield  alone  it  is  stated  that  upwards  of 
46,000  tusks  are  annually  consunaed.  The 
workers  in  ivory  in  that  town  are  above  500  in 
number,  and  the  value  of  the  ivory  is  enor- 
mous.— Ref.  Wild  Sports  of  the  World,  by 
James  G-reenwood. 

Elephant’s  Tusk,  a genus  of  molluscs  be- 
longing to  the  family  Dentalidm  or  Tooth-shells. 
These  shells  look  very  much  like  the  tusks  of 
elephants,  and  are  perforated  throughout  their 
entire  extent,  having  both  ends  open.  The 
animal  which  makes  them  is  attached  to  the 
small 'end  of  the  shell.  In  some  parts  of 
Africa,  these  shells  are  used  as  coins,  and 
strung  together  in  chains,  each  chain  contain- 
ing a certain  number. 

Eleutheropomi,  U-lew-ther-o-poam'-i,  a sub- 
order of  chondropterygian  fishes,  in  which  the 
gills  are  free.  The  sturgeons  and  chimEeras 
belong  to  this  sub-order. 

Elevator,  el-e-vai'-tor,  (Lat.,)  in  Anat.,  is  a 
term  applied  to  various  muscles  of  the  body, 
whose  action  is  to  lift  up  or  elevate  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  attached ; as  the  elevator 
muscles  of  the  eye,  mouth,  &c.  It  is  also  the 
name  given  to  an  instrument  in  surgery,  em- 
ployed for  raising  depressed  portions  of  the 
bones  of  the  skull. 

Elk,  or  Moose  Deer,  elk,  (Sax.  elch,)  (Aloes 
Malchis,)  the  largest  of  all  the  Deer  tribe,  and 
common  to  the  northern  pai'ts  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  antlers  of  this  animal  are  com- 
paratively short,  but  broadly  dilated,  and  ter- 
minated by  a numerous  series  of  long  points. 
When  fully  grown,  these  organs  weigh  from 
fifty  to  sixty  pounds.  The  moose  does  not 
reach  its  full  development  till  its  fourteenth 
year,  and  then  may  be  met  measuring  six  or 
even  seven  feet  at  the  shoulders.  Its  legs  are 
very  long ; its  neck  thick  and  short ; its  head 
elongated,  and  terminated  by  a broad  muzzle. 
The  coat  of  the  moose  is  composed  of  long 
bristly  hair,  of  a light  ash-colour,  and  of  a dark 
russet-brown  on  the  surface.  In  the  winter 
tlie  coat  of  the  bull  moose  changes  to  a glossy 
black.  From  behind  the  ears  down  the  neck 
and  part  of  the  back  extends  a mane,  harsh 
and  thick,  and  nearly  a foot  in  length.  The 
hair  on  the  belly  and  inside  the  legs  is  sandy 
colour.  Pendent  from  the  spot  where  the 
junction  of  the  head  and  neck  occurs  is  a 
pouch  covered  with  long  black  haii’,  and 
known  as  the  “bell.”  The  food  of  the  moose 
consists  during  the  summer  months  of  such 
leaves  and  tender  branches  as  abound  in  his 
native  forests.  In  the  winter  season  it  sub- 
sists on  the  tops  of  young  shoots,  pulling  them 
into  its  mouth  by  its  prehensile  uiiper  lip,  (or 
moulllc,)  and  biting  them  off.  When  pressed 
by  hunger,  however,  it  will  eat  any  green 
thing  it  meets,  except  the  foliage  of  the  spruce- 
tree  ; which,  according  to  recent  observations, 
it  never  touches.  It  readily  cats  grass,  which, 
unless  very  tall,  or  growing  on  a bank,  it  can- 
not, from  its  stiff  and  short  neck,  crop  without 
straddling  awkwardly.  Its  ilcsh  is  highly 
esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  especially  when 
smoked  or  dried  bacon-fashion.  “The  moullle” 
is  the  most  choice  bit,  and  is  said  to  be,  when 
boiled,  rich  and  gelatinous,  and  to  resemble 
the  renowned  green  fat  of  the  turtle.  “As 
the  flesh  of  the  elk  is  palatable,  and  the  horns 
and  skin  extremely  useful,  the  animal  is  much 
persecuted  by  hunters.  It  is  a swift  and  cn- 
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during  animal,  although  its  gait  is  clumsy  and 
awkward  in  the  extreme.  The  only  pace  of 
the  elk  is  a long  swinging  trot ; but  its  legs 
are  so  long  and  its  paces  so  considerable,  that 
its  speed  is  much  greater  than  it  appears  to 
be.  Obstacles  that  are  almost  imj)assable  to  a 
horse  are  passed  over  easily  by  the  elk,  which 
has  been  known  to  trot  uninterruptedly  over  a 
number  of  fallen  tree-trunks,  some  of  them 
five  feet  in  thickness.  When  the  ground  is 
hard,  and  will  bear  the  weight  of  so  large  an 
animal,  the  hunters  are  led  a very  long  and 
severe  chase  before  they  come  up  with  their 
prey ; but  v/hen  the  snow  lies  soft  and  thick 
on  the  ground,  the  creature  soon  succumbs  to 
its  lighter  antagonists,  who  invest  themselves 
in  snow-shoes,  and  scud  over  the  soft  snow 
with  a speed  that  speedily  overcomes  that  of 
the  poor  elk,  which  sinks  floundering  into  the 
deep  snow-drifts  at  every  step,  and  is  soon 
worn  out  by  its  useless  efforts.” — (Wood’s 
Natural  History.)  The  most  successful  way 
of  hunting  the  moose  is  by  “calling;”  that  is, 
imitating  the  trumpeting  noise  made  by  the 
female  at  the  pairing  season,  to  attract  the 
bull.  Something  like  “quoh  quorh”  is  the 
spund,  and,  by  means  of  a tube  of  birch  bark, 
the  skilful  hunter  is  enabled  to  simulate  it 
exactly.  Shy  as  the  gazelle  at  other  times, 
the  bull  moose  swiftly  obeys  the  invitation,  and 
is  thus  brought  within  range  of  the  rifle  of  the 
hunter,  who  is  concealed  in  the  thicket.  In 
the  winter  th^e  elk  sometimes  forms  a “pound” 
or  “yard,”  by  continually  trampling  the  snow 
in  a circle  of  considerable  dimensions,  so  that 
the  animal  is  at  last  surrounded  by  a wall  of 
several  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  the  still 
untrodden  snow.  To  find  one  of  these  yards, 
is  always  a fortunate  circumstance  with  a 
hunter,  as  the  beasts  are  sure  to  be  in  good 
condition,  and  unable  to  run  for  any  great 
distance  through  the  deep  snow.  — (Wild 
Sports  of  the  World.)  The  moose,  or  elk,  if 
taken  young,  is  capable  of  domestication,  and 
may  be  used  as  a beast  of  draught  or  burden. 
Its  skin  is  used  for  many  purposes,  and  can  be 
made  into  very  strong  leather. 

Emberiza.  (See  Yellowhammer.) 

Embryo,  em'-bre-o,  (Gr.  embruon,  from  e»i- 
bruo,  I bud  forth,)  is  the  rudimentary  state  of 
any  organised  body.  In  Physiol,  it  is  applied 
to  the  foetus  in  utero  before  the  fifth  month  of 
pregnancy,  from  its  growth  resembling  the 
budding  of  a plant.  Hence  we  have  embryo- 
logy, a description  of  the  embryo ; embryotomy, 
or  the  extraction  of  the  embryo  piecemeal  in 
delivery. 

Emgalla.  (^ee  Vlacke  Yark.) 

Emperor  Moth,  (Saturnia  pavonia  minor,) 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  British  species 
of  moths.  The  expanse  of  its  wings  is  about 
three  inches.  The  colour  is  a grayish  brown, 
tinged  with  purple ; the  back  part  of  the  wiu.gs 
has  a band  of  pale  brown  and  purple,  the  last 
band  being  much  waved.  In  the  centre  of 
each  wing  is  a large  spot  consisting  of  a black 
pupil  with  a yellow  or  gray  iris,  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a light  blue  crescent.  The  larva  is 
of  a green  colour,  with  a black  band  on  each 
segment,  ornamented  with  pink  tubercles, 
bearing  a whorl  of  si.x  hairs,  diverging  like  a 
star.  'Ihe  cocoon  of  the  emperor  moth  is  very 
curiously  constructed,  the  extremity  not  being 
closed,  but  terminated  by  a converging  circle 
of  stiff  hairs,  which  enables  tlic  insect  to  maku 
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its  escape,  but  entirely  prevents  the  entrance 
of  all  intruders.  This  moth  is  of  the  same 
family  as  the  silkworm  moth,  (Bombycidce.) 
and  the  largest  European  species  is  the  pea- 
cock moth,  (Saturnia  pavonia  major,')  which 
attains  a width  of  five  inches  between  the 
wings. 

Emu,  e'-mu,  (Dromaius  Novce  Hollandice,  or 
Dromaius  ater.) — This  bird  is  widely  diffused 
over  the  southern  part  of  Australia,  and  is 
closely  allied  to  the  cassowary.  When  fully 
grown,  it  measures  seven  feet  in  height.  The 
plumage  is,  for  the  most  part,  a mixture  of 
gray  and  brown,  paler  below  than  above ; head 
covered  with  feathers,  which,  together  with 
those  about  the  neck,  are  of  a hairy  texture. 
The  long  feathers  observable  in  the  wings  of 
the  cassowary  ai’e  wanting  in  the  emu;  but 
instead  of  them  it  has  real  wings,  though  of 
so  small  a size  as  to  be  useless  for  flight.  The 
legs  are  short  and  stout ; there  are  three  toes 
to  each  foot,  and  these  are  furnished  with 
nearly  equal  claws.  It  is  very  swift,  and  when 
attacked  kicks,  as  does  the  ostrich,  but  not 
forwards,  as  does  the  latter  bird,  but  more  as 
a cow  kicks,  sideways  or  backwards.  The 
nest  of  the  emu  is  made  by  scooping  a shallow 
hole  in  the  ground  in  some  scrubby  spot;  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  nest,  however, 
there  are  various  opinions.  Its  eggs  are  dark 
green,  and  the  number  laid  varies  from  seven 
to  thirteen.  Dr  Bennett  remarks  there  is 
ahvays  an  odd  number,  some  nests  having- 
been  discovered  with  nine,  others  with  eleven, 
and  others,  again,  with  thirteen.  In  size  the 
emu’s  eggs  nearly  equal  those  of  the  ostrich. 
They  are  monogamous,  and  the  males,  as  in, 
the  case  of  the  females,  perform  the  duties  of 
incubation.  The  eggs  are  eagerly  sought  after 
by  the  natives  as  an  article  of  food,  as  is  also 
the  bird  itself  for  the  sake  of  its  flesh,  which, 
particularly  that  about  the  hind  quarters,  is 
said  to  be  of  good  flavour.  The  emu  would 
seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  Europe  until 
Ihe  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Dutch,  on  their 
return  from  one  of  their  earliest  voyages  to 
India,  brought  one  from  the  island  of  Tara. 
Eor  a considerable  time  this  bird  was  exhibited 
for  money  at  Amsterdam,  and  finally  it  game 
into  the  hands  of  the  Empei-or  of  Germany. 
In  the  year  1671  an  emu  was  sent  by  the 
governor  of  Madagascar  to  the  king  of  Prance, 
which  was  kept  alive  for  four  years  in  a men- 
agerie at  Versailles.  A peculiarity  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  emu  should  be  noticed.  “ It 
is  the  largest  bird  after  the  ostrich,  from 
which  it  differs  sufficiently  in  its  anatomy,  for 
it  has  short  intestines  and  small  coeca,  wants 
the  intermediate  stomach  between  the  crop 
and  the  gizzard,  and  its  cloaca  does  not  in 
proportion  exceed  that  of  other  birds.” — 
(Cuvier.) 

Emydid.®,  ee-my'-did-dee,  a family  of  tor- 
toises, with  flat  skin-covered  heads,  flat  and 
broad  feet,  and  a solid  thorax  with  bony 
plates.  The  terrapins,  box  tortoises,  and  mud 
tortoises  belong  to  this  family. 

Emydosauri,  ee-my-do-sau'-ri,  an  order  of 
lizards,  in  which  the  body  is  covered  with 
bony  plates.  The  crocodile  and  alligator  be- 
long to  this  order. 

i Excrixite,  en'-lcrin-ite,  (Gr.  en,  and  Icrinon, 
a lily,)  in  G-eol.,  any  fossil  crinoid,  or  lily-like 
echinoderm.  (^ee  Ecuinodermata.)  The 
encrinites,  which  form  a most  important 
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class  of  fossils,  are  characterised  by  their 
long  many -jointed  stalks,  surmounted  by 
flower  - shaped  bodies,  which  are  furnished 
with  numerous  finger-like  rays,  capable  of 
closing  and  expanding.  Their  internal  'cal- 
careous skeletons  in  scattered  joints  and  frag- 
ments are  so  abundant  in  some  carboniferous 
limestones  as  to  compose  the  greater  portion 
of  the  mass ; hence  the  term  encrinal  or  en- 
crinital  limestone.  The  minuter  joints  of  th..* 
fingers  and  rays  are  usually  termed  entrochi, 
or  wheel-stones,  and  the  limestones  in  which 
they  abound,  entrochal  limestone.  The  stalk 
of  the  encrinite  was  perforated  by  a canal, 
which  kept  the  whole  in  vital  action,  and  tho 
separated  joints  have  consequently  some  re- 
semblance to  beads, — a resemblance  which  has 
obtained  for  them  the  common  names  of  “St 
Cuthbert’s  beads,”  “wheel-stones,”  and  “pul- 
ley-stones.” It  is  usual  to  apply  the  term 
Encrinites  to  the  genera  having  rounded  and 
smooth  stems;  those  having  pentagonal  and 
ornamented  stems  being  term edPeniacriwiYes  ; 
those  having  pear-shaped  receptacles,  Apio- 
crinites  ; and  those  with  receptacles  forming 
more  or  less  perfect  cups,  Cyatliocrinites. 
Geologically,  the  encrinites  range  from  the 
Silurian  up  to  the  present  epoch.  They  occur 
most  abundantly  in  Palaeozoic  and  Mesozoic 
strata,  rarely  in  Cainozoic,  and  are  now  only 
represented  by  the  comatula  or  feather-star, 
and  the  all  but  extinct  pentacrinus  of  the 
West  Indies.  Like  the  corals,  their  function 
seems  to  have  been,  to  a great  extent,  the 
secretion  of  lime  from  the  ocean, — whole 
strata  of  limestone,  Silurian  and  Carbonifer- 
ous, being  almost  entirely  made  up  of  their 
remains. 

Engraulis,  a generic  name  of  the  An- 
chovy. 

Enneoctonus.  (See  Butcher-bird.) 

Entellus  Monkey.  (See  Hoonuman.) 

Entomology,  en-to-moV -o-je,  (Gr.  entomon, 
an  insect ; logos,  a discourse,)  that  branch  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  habits,  properties, 
and  organisation  of  insects.  The  name  “in- 
sect” implies  an  animal  insected  or  divided 
into  segments.  This  term  is  applicable  to  the 
principal  part  of  the  articulate  sub-kingdom, 
and  was  formerly  applied  to  it ; at  present, 
the  word  “insect”  is  only  used  in  reference  to 
those  articulated  animals  which  are  distin- 
guished byantennm  and  breathing  organs  com- 
posed of  ramified  tracheae,  with  or  without  air 
sacs.  The  science  of  entomology  presents  to 
the  student  of  nature  the. most  numerous  and 
diversified  objects  worthy  of  attention.  The 
observation  of  the  structure  and  instincts  of 
insects  is  full  of  interest,  and  has  at  all  times 
engaged  the  attention  of  men  of  science. 
Along  with  other  branches  of  natural  histoi-y, 
the  study  of  entomology  was  cultivated  by 
Aristotle  and  other  philosophers  among  the 
ancient  Greeks.  Pliny  does  not  add  much 
in  his  works  to  the  information  given  by 
Aristotle,  and  it  was  not  studied  as  an  abso- 
lute science  till  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  progress  began  to  be  made.  The  chief 
naturalists  of  that  period  were  Goedart,  Swam- 
merdam, Malpighi,  Leeuwenhoeck,  and  Ray. 
The  science,  however,  was  very  backward,  as 
Ray  estimated  the  whole  number  of  insect 
species  in  the  world  at  10,000.  At  the  present 
day,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a large* 
number  than  this  exists  in  this  country  alone. 
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During  the  eighteenth  century,  the  great 
Swedish  naturalist  Linnaeus  gave  his  attention 
to  the  study  of  entomology,  and  his  classifica- 
tion, as  far  as  the  orders  are  concerned,  has 
served  as  the  basis  of  all  that  have  been  since 
promulgated.  It  is  founded  on  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  wings,  their  number,  con- 
sistence, surface,  position  in  repose,  and  also 
on  the  presence  or  absence  of  a sting.  By  this 
classification,  insects  were  at  first  divided 
into  seven  classes ; but  additions  and  altera- 
tions have  been  made  since  that  time.  The 
following  classification,  adopted  in  the  “En- 
cyclopedia Bi'itannica,”  is  taken  from  an 
admirable  article  by  James  Wilson,  of  Wood- 
ville.  Eleven  different  orders  of  insects  are 
enumerated 1.  Coleoptera,  (Gr.  Jcoleos,  a 
sheath;  pteron,  a wing,)  including  all  those 
kinds  commonly  called  beetles.  Their  mem- 
branous wings,  which  are  the  true  organs  of 
flight,  are  protected  by  a superior  and  anterior 
pair  of  harder  consistence,  called  elytra.  They 
are  all  masticators,  and  are  provided  with 
mandibles  and  maxillse.  2.  Orthoptera,  (Gr. 
orthos,  straight;  pteron,  a wing,)  including 
crickets,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  «&c.  The  upper 
wings  are  of  the  consistence  of  parchment, 
reticulated,  and  more  or  less  incumbent.  The 
mouth  is  provided  with  mandibles  and  max- 
illm.  3.  Hemiptera,  (Gr.  hemisu,  the  half; 
pteron,  a wing,)  including  the  Cimices  or  bugs, 
the  water-scorpions,  Cicadae  or  frog-hoppers, 
aphides,  &c.  A portion  of  their  upper  wings 
is  usually  membranaceous,  or  of  the  same 
consistence  as  the  inferior  pair.  The  mandi- 
bles and  maxillae  are  replaced  by  a sheath 
and  sucker.  4.  Neuroptera,  (Gr.  neuron, 
nerve ; pteron,  a wing,)  including  libellulae  or 
dragon-flies,  ephemerae,  &c.  Both  pairs  of 
wings  are  membranous,  naked,  and  finely 
reticulated ; mouth  adapted  for  mastication, 
and  furnished  with  mandibles  and  maxillae. 
6.  Ilymenoptera,  (Gr.  humen,  a membrane; 
pteron,  a wing,)  containing  wasps,  bees,  ichneu- 
mon-flies, &c.,  and  characterised  likewise  by 
membranous  naked  wings,  which,  however, 
present  fewer  nervures,  and  are  not  reticulated, 
as  in  the  i)receding  order.  The  mouth  is  fur- 
nished with  mandibles  and  maxillm,  and  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  is  terminated  either  by 
an  ovipositor  or  a sting.  6.  Lepidoptera,  (Gr. 
lepis,  a scale ; pteron,  a wing,)  containing  all 
butterflies  and  moths,  and  generally  character- 
ised by  the  farinaceous  or  scaly  aspect  of  the 
organs  of  flight,  and  the  tubular  or  thread- 
like extension  of  the  parts  of  the  mouth.  7. 
Strepsiptcra,  (Gr.  strepsis,  a turning  or  twist- 
ing ; pteron,  a wing,)  including  a few  peculiar 
and  parasitical  species  belonging  to  the  genera 
Stylops  and  Xenos.  8.  Diptera,  (Gr.  dis, 
twice;  pteron,  a wing,)  including  the  house- 
fly, and  other  two-winged  kinds.  The  mouth 
is  furnished  with  a xu’oboscis,  and  there  are 
two  organs,  called  poisers  or  balancers,  Qial- 
teres,)  placed  behind  the  true  wings,  one  on 
each  side.  9.  Suctoria,  (so  designated  from 
their  sucking  propensities,)  is  constituted  by 
the  genus  Pulex  of  Linnmus,  and  differs  from 
the  ensuing  apterous  orders  in  undergoing  a 
regular  metamorphosis,  and  i)Ossessing  what 
some  regard  as  the  rudiments  of  elytra.  10. 
Thysanoura,  (Gr.  thiazo,  I dance ; oura,  a 
tail,)  likewise  an  apterous  oi'der,  including 
the  Podurm  and  other  trib«s.  It  evidently 
derives  its  name  from  ,thc^  springing  propen- 
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sities  of  its  order,  which  leap  by  means  of  a 
setiform  process  bent  beneath  the  abdomen. 
11.  Parasita,  (so  named  from  their  parasitical  or 
adhesive  propensities,  because  they  dwell  or, 
the  bodies  of  other  animals,)  contains  the  genu.s 
Pediculus  of  Linnaeus,  and  the  Nirmi,  or  bird- 
lice.  (See  the  articles  on  the  above  orders  foi 
their  particular  characteristics.) 

Entomostraca,  a sub-class  of  Crustacea,  il 
which  the  shell  is  horny  and  leathery,  in  on, 
or  more  pieces ; the  feet  are  jointed  an  1 
fringed,  and  the  gills  are  attached  to  the  fc  *. 
in  pairs.  All  the  minute  water-fleas,  cyclo^  , 
and  others,  belong  to  this  sub-class. 

Entozoa,  en-to-zo'-d,  (Gr.  entos,  within  ; 
zoon,  an  animal,)  a term  applied  to  those 
animals  which  live  within  others.  They  are 
of  low  organisation,  and  genei'ally  vermiform 
in  structure.  In  most  cases  the  blood  is  colour- 
less, and  circulates,  in  the  higher  organised 
species,  in  a closed  system  of  vessels.  They 
have  no  respiratory  organs,  no  articulated 
members  for  locomotion,  and  no  organs  of 
sense.  In  the  higher  organised  entozoa,  a 
filamentary  nervous  system  has  been  recog- 
nised. Several  species  of  entozoa  infest  the 
human  body.  (See  Intestinal  Worms.) 

Eocene,  e'-o-sene,  (Gr.  eos,  the  dawn  ; kainos. 
recent,)  in  Geol.,  a term  introduced  by  Lyell 
to  designate  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata,  from 
the  idea  that  the  very  small  per  centage  of 
still  existing  species  among  the  fossils  of  these 
strata  indicates  Avhat  may  be  regarded  as  the 
dawn  or  commencement  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  creation. 

Eolis,  ee'-o-Us,  a genus  of  nudibranch 
mollusks,  in  which  the  gills  are  like  papillm, 
and  arranged  along  the  sides  of  the  back. 

Epeira.  (See  Spider,  Garden.) 

Ephemera,  e-fem'-e-rd,  (Gr.  epi,  on ; hemera, 
a day,)  a genus  of  neuroptei'ous  insects,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  Suhulicornes  of  La- 
treille.  They  have  long,  soft,  tapering  bodies, 
terminating  in  two  or  three  long  setm.  Their 
wings  are  placed  nearly,  or  quite,  perpendicu- 
larly ; their  antenna;  are  three-pointed,  and 
■very  small.  In  the  larva  state  they  live  in 
wet  places,  or  under  water,  and  enjoy  an 
existence  of  two  or  three  years ; but  when 
they  attain  their  final  stage  of  metamorphosis 
and  perfect  form,  they  are  among  the  most 
fleeting  of  living  creatures,  existing  often  only  a 
few  hours,  and  propagating  their  species  before 
they  die.  In  this  state  they  sometimes  appear 
suddenly  in  myriads  during  fine  summer  even- 
ings by  the  water-side,  when  they  may  be  seen 
flitting  about,  and  balancing  themselves  in 
the  air.  They  are  remarkable  for  shedding 
the  entire  skin  shortly  after  they  leave  the 
water,  and  even  after  they  can  fly  about. 
They  mostly  cling  to  the  trunks  of  trees  for 
this  purpose,  and  in  some  cases,  the  willows 
near  the  water’s  edge  are  covered  with  these 
remai'kable  j)ellicles,  which  still  cling  to  the 
tree  though  the  insect  has  withdrawn  from 
them. 

Epiiialtes.  (See  Owl.^ 

Epidermis.  (See  Skin.) 

Epiglottis,  ep-e-glot'-tis,  ((Ir.  epi,  upon; 
glotta,  the  tongue,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  cartilago 
at  the  root  of  the  tongue  that  falls  upon  tho 
glottis,  or  superior  opening  of  the  larynx.  In 
figure, it  is  somewhat  oval, rather  convex  above 
and  concave  below,  and  covered  by  mucous 
membrane.  It  adheres  interiorly  to  tho  in- 
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terior  part  of  the  thjn'oid  cartilage  by  a strong 
elastic  membrane.  Its  apex  is  loose,  and 
always  elevated  upwards  by  its  own  elasticity. 
When  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  drawn  back- 
wards in  swallowing,  the  epiglottis  is  put  over 
the  aperture  of  the  larynx,  and  thus  shuts  up. 
the  passage  from  the  mouth  into  the  larynx. 

Epimaohus,  ep-im'-alc-us,  a beautiful  genus 
of  birds,  sometimes  called  Plume-birds,  and 
often  confounded  with  the  birds  of  Paradise, 
to  which  they  bear  a great  resemblance,  though 
tliey  are  in  reality  allied  to  the  honey-eaters. 
They  live  in  New  Guinea,  and  are  decorated 
v/ith  plumes  of  metallic  splendoiu’,  and  some- 
times contrasted  with  soft  flowing  down,  and 
being  of  the  most  brilliant  scarlet,  emerald, 
violet,  and  ultramarine. 

Epizoa,  ep-e-zo'-a,  (Gr.  epi,  on ; zoon,  an  ani- 
mal,) a term  applied  to  those  parasitic  animals 
which  live  upon  the  bodies  of  other  animals. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — those 
which  live  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and 
those  which  live  in  the  skin.  In  the  first 
class  may  be  mentioned  fleas,  lice,  bugs,  ticks, 
&c. ; and  in  the  second,  the  itch-insect  or 
sarcoptes,  the  pimple-mite  or  Demodex  folli- 
culorum  ; together  with  other  species  of  the 
Acaridae. 

Equid.®,  ee'-lcwi-de,  an  order  established  for 
the  reception  of  the  horse  and  its  allies.  Their 
most  striking  character  consists  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  feet,  which  are  composed  of  but 
a single  finger  or  toe  terminating  each  ex- 
tremity, and  encased  in  a horny  sheath  or 
shoe.  Besides  this  well-developed  toe,  how- 
ever, the  Equidae  possess  on  each  side  of  the 
metacarpus  and  metatarsus  two  small  rudi- 
mentary processes,  w'hich  represent  two  lateral 
toes.  The  structure  of  the  leg  bones  is  much 
the  same  as  in  the  generality  of  mammalia, 
except  that  the  humerus  and  femur  are  com- 
paratively short,  and  the  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm and  shank,  which  are  much  longer,  are 
partially  ankylosed  together,  so  that  no  rota- 
tory motion  of  these  bones  can  take  place. 
The  bones  of  the  carpus  and  tarsus  are  large 
and  solid,  and  resemble  the  bones  of  the  other 
mammalia  in  their  general  arrangement.  Be- 
yond these  we  find  a single  elongated  meta- 
tarsal bone,  the  representative  of  the  middle 
toe.  This  is  completed  by  three  phalanges, 
of  which  the  last  bears  the  single  horny 
hoof.  Dr  Gray  thus  defines  the  family  of  the 
Equidae  : — "This  family  (which  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  animals  by  its  undivided 
hoof,  formed  of  the  two  anterior  toes  soldered 
together,  its  simple  stomach,  and  its  female 
having  the  teats  placed  on  the  pubes)  may  be 
divided  into  two  very  distinct  types  of  form, 
— the  one  the  asses  and  the  zebras,  which  are 
always  more  or  less  banded  with  blackish 
brown,  and  have  always  a distinct  dorsal  line, 
the  tail  only  bristly  at  the  end,  and  have  warts 
only  on  the  arms,  and  none  on  the  hind  legs  ; 
and  the  true  horses,  which  are  not  banded, 
have  no  dorsal  line,  are  furnished  with 
warts  on  their  arms  and  legs,  and  have  long 
hair  on  the  tail  from  its ; insertion  to  its  ex- 
tremity.” The  skull  of  the  Equidae  is  of  an 
elongated  form,  the  jaws  being  well  deve- 
loped, the  lower  one  especially  being  of  great 
strength  and  power.  Both  jaws  are  provided 
with  six  incisor  teeth ; small  canines  are 
also  present  in  both  jaws  in  the  males,  but 
in  the  females  these  teeth  are  usually  rudi- 
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mentary  or  quite  deficient.  The  molars  are 
six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw;  their  worn 
surface  is  fiat,  and  exhibits  a complicated 
pattern  of  enamel,  generally  of  a lunate 
form.  Between  the  molars  and  incisors  there 
is  a considerable  space,  and  in  this  space  is 
fitted  the  bit  by  which  the  animal  is  guided. 
The  hair  with  which  the  skin  is  clothed  is 
short  on  the  general  surface,  but  attaining  a 
considerable  length  on  the  ridge  of  the  neck 
and  on  the  tail.  The  eye  is  rather  large  and 
full,  and  the  external  ears  elongated,  upright, 
and  pointed.  The  most  im.portant  species 
belonging  to  this  family  is,  without  doubt,  the 
horse,  (Equiis  caballus.)  (See  Horse.) 

Eretiiizon.  (See  Porcupine,  Canadian.) 

Erinaceds.  (See  Hedgehog.) 

Eristalis,  ee-ris -tal-is,  a genus  of  Diptera, 
popularly  called  Drone-flies,  because  they  look 
like  bees,  and  having  no  stings  are  often 
thought  to  be  drones.  In  their  larval  state  they 
are  very  singular  beings,  living  under  water, 
and  looking  like  maggots,  with  long  telescopic 
tubes  attached  to  their  tails.  By  means  of 
these  tubes  the  creature  can  breathe,  the 
whole  insect  being  buried  in  mud,  but  the  end 
of  the  tail  projecting  into  the  air. 

Ermine,  er'-min,  (Fr.  hermine,)  (Mustela 
erminia,  Linn.) — This  little  digitigrade  animal 
is  found  generally  in  temperate  Europe,  but 
is  common  only  in  the  north.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally known  that  the  ermine  and  the  stoat  are 
the  same  animal;  the  confusion  arises  from 
the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  colour  of 
the  animal’s  fur  at  the  different  seasons.  In 
the  winter  it  is  yellowish-white,  the  yellow 
hardly  showing  about  the  head,  but  gradually 
appearing  more  and  more  on  the  body,  and 
increasing  in  intensity,  so  that  some  are  of 
a pale  yellow  colour  on  their  hind  parts  : then 
it  is  known  as  the  ermine.  About  the  end  of 
March,  however,  the  upper  parts  change  to 
reddish-brown,  of  rather  a dull  tint,  the  lower 
parts  continuing  white  : the  tail  remains  black 
at  the  tip  through  all  the  changes.  It  is  in 
the  extreme  northern  regions  that  this  change 
in  the  animal’s  colour  takes  place  with  greatest 
distinctness.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  this  change  is  brought  about,  naturalists 
are  not  unanimous.  One  of  the  highest  autho- 
rities, however,  Mr  Bell,  expresses  his  belief 
that  the  winter  change  is  effected  not  by  the 
loss  of  the  summer  coat  and  the  substitution 
of  a new  one,  but  by  the  actual  change  of 
colour  in  the  existing  fur ; and  he  cites,  in 
proof  of  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  case  of 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  lemming,  which,  in  Ross’s 
first  polar  expedition,  was  exposed  in  its 
summer  coat  on  the  deck  to  a temperature  of 
30*?  below  zero,  and  the  next  morning  the  fur 
on  the  cheeks  and  a patch  on  each  shoulder 
had  become  perfectly  white ; at  the  end  of  a 
week  the  winter  change  was  complete,  with  the 
exception  oLa  dark  band  across  the  shoulders 
and  prolonged  down  to  the  middle  of  the  back. 
Like  many  other  species  of  this  genus,  the 
ermine  has  the  faculty  of  ejecting  a fluid  of  a 
strong  musky  odour.  Its  fur  is  in  great  re- 
quest ; at  one  time  it  was  one  of  the  insignia 
of  royalty,  and  it  is  still  worn  by  the  judges. 
Comparatively  few  ermine  skins  are  at  the 
present  time  exported  from  Hudson’s  Bay; 
but  even  so  lately  as  1850,  187,000  skins  were 
received  in  England  fromthat  and  other  places. 
It  is  very  common  in  many  parts  of  England, 
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and  is  a great  enemy  to  rats,  mice,  rabbits, 
and  other  small  mammalia,  not;sparing  even  the 
pheasant  and  partridge.  In  consequence  of 
its  predaceous  propensities  it  is  much  hated 
by  gamekeepers  and  poultry  owners ; but  the 
good  which  it  does  in  destroying  rats  and  mice 
is  so  great,  that  its  occasional  depredations  on 
game  are  more  than  compensated. 

Erythacus.  (See  Robin.) 

Escalop,  or  Escallop,  es-Tcal'-lup,  (Du. 
scJialp,  a shell,)  a family  of  bivalve  mollusks, 
the  shells  of  which  are  deeply  indented.  In 
the  centre  of  the  top  of  the  shell  is  a trigonal 
sinus,  with  a hinge  consisting  of  elastic  cartil- 
age. In  Her.,  the  escallop-shell  is  a frequent 
bearing  in  the  escutcheon,  it  having  been  the 
pilgrims’  ensign  in  their  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

Esquimaux  Dog,  es'-kwe-mo. — This  animal  is 
rather  larger  than  the  English  pointer,  but 
appears  less,  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its 
legs.  It  has  oblique  eyes,  an  elongated  muzzle, 
and  a bushy  tail,  which  combine  to  give  it  a 
wild  and  wolfish  appearance.  The  colour  is 
generally  a deep  dun,  obscurely  barred  and 
patched  with  darker  colour.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  America  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
this  animal  is  the  only  beast  of  burden.  With 
a team  of  dogs  harnessed  to  his  sledge,  the 
Esquimaux  may  scud  over  the  snow  at  a rate 
of  sixty  miles  a day,  and  this  for  several  days 
in  succession.  The  driver  has  no  reins;  but 
he  has  a long  whip,  and  that  answers  every 
purpose,  as  the  old  and  knowing  dogs  are  always 
put  to  the  fore,  and  know  their  way  across  the 
vast  blank  snow-fields  with  unerring  correct- 
ness ; and  should  the  “ shatters  ” prove  refrac- 
tory, a few  cruel  lashes  with  the  reindeer  thong 
quickly  bring  them  to  a sense  of  duty.  It  is  a 
rule,  however,  among  sledge-drivers  to  use  the 
whip  as  seldom  as  possible  ; not,  it  must  be 
confessed,  from  motives  of  humanity,  but  the 
chastisement  of  one  of  the  team  generally  leads 
to  considerable  confusion;  the  dog  struck  at 
once  falls  to  biting  and  mauling  his  next  neigh- 
bour, and  so  the  traces  become  entangled,  and 
a general  fight  ensues,  usually  ending  in  the 
upsetting  of  the  vehicle,  and  the  loss  of  an  hour 
in  getting  things  in  order  again. 

Ethmoid  Bone,  elh'-moid,  (Hr.  eihmoidcs, 
from  eihmos,  a sieve,  and  eidos,  form,  because 
it  is  perforated  like  a sieve,)  in  Anat.,  is  one 
of  the  bones  of  the  head,  which  is  exceedingly 
light  and  spongy,  consisting  of  many  convoluted 
plates,  which  form  a network  like  a honeycomb. 
It  is  somewhat  cubical  in  form,  and  is  situated 
between  the  two  orbitary  processes  of  the  frontal 
bone,  at  the  root  of  the  nose.  The  olfactory 
nerves  shoot  down  through  the  numerous  small 
perforations  of  this  bone  to  the  organ  of  smell. 

Eumenes,  you'-men-ees,  a genus  of  Solitary 
wasps,  of  which  one  species  is  known  to  exist  in 
England.  It  builds  small  globular  nests  of  mud, 
and  fastens  them  to  branches  and  twigs,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  heath. 

Eurystomus,  generic  name  of  the  Dollar  Bird. 

Eustachian  Tube,  in  Anat.  (See  Ear.) 

Eustachian  Valve,  u-stai'-lce-uxi,  (after  Eus- 
tachius,  the  celebrated  anatomist,)  in  Anat.,  is 
a membranous  semilunar  valve  separating  the 
right  auricle  of  the  heart  from  the  inferior  vena 
cava. 

Ewe,  the  female  of  the  sheep.  (See  Sheep.) 

Exocastus.  (See  Flying  Fish.) 

Exuvia?,  egs-u'-ve-e,  (Lat.,)  a word  applied  to 
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the  cast-off  skin  of  any  animal,  reptile,  or  shell- 
fish, ^ which  is  “shed.”  The  films  of  mucus 
thrown  off  by  most  mollusks  and  zoophytes 
must  also  be  regarded  as  exuvim.  In  insects, 
the  whole  integument  is  shed  annually,  several 
times  in  succession,  the  last  moult  taking  place 
in  the  final  transition  state,  from  the  pupa  to 
the  imago.  In  shell-fish,  or  Crustacea,  the  ex- 
ternal shell  is  usually  cast  yearly.  The  common 
snake,  when  confined,  draws  its  skin  off  annu- 
ally by  means  of  pressure  of  the  folds,  and  the 
rattlesnake  is  said  to  invert  and  draw  off  its 
own  skin.  In  the  more  warm-blooded  classes, 
the  moulted  feathers  of  birds  and  the  hairs  of 
various  species  of  mammalia  may  be  looked 
upon  as  exuviae,  or  exuvial  deposits ; as  also 
the  smaR  scales  of  what  is  termed  scarf-skin, 
which  are  continually  cast  off  from  our  own 
bodies. 

Eye,  i,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  the  organ  of  vision,  is 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  and  delicate  portions 
of  the  human  body.  It  is  placed  within  a bony 
cavity,  termed  the  orbit,  pyramidal  in  form, 
with  the  base  anteriorly,  and  directed  a little 
outwards,  and  the  apex  backwards  and  inwards. 
The  orbit  contains  the  globe  of  the  eye,  with 
numerous  muscles,  nerves,  vessels,  fat,  &c. 
The  external  appendages  of  the  eye  are  the 
eyebrows,  eyelids,  and  lachrymal  apparatus. 
The  eyebrows,  or  supercilia,  are  arches  of  hair 
covering  the  supra-orbital  ridge  of  the  frontal 
bone  on  each  side,  and  extending  from  near 
the  root  of  the  nose  to  a little  beyond  the  outer 
canthus  of  the  eye.  They  serve  to  prevent  the 
SAveat  from  falling  into  the  eyes,  and  to  protect 
them  against  a strong  light.  The  eyelids,  or 
palpehrce,  are  two  thin  curtains  which  cover  the 
eye,  the  one  being  inferior,  the  other  superior. 
Where  they  join  outwardly  is  called  the  exter- 
nal, and  inwardly  towards  the  nose,  the  internal 
canthus.  The  margin  of  the  eyelids,  which  is 
cartilaginous,  is  called  tarsus.  Along  the  mar- 
gin of  each  eyelid  is  a row  of  stiff  hairs,  termed 
cilia,  or  eyelashes,  and  which  serve  to  keep 
exteimal  bodies  out  of  the  eyes,  and  moderate 
the  influx  of  light.  Within  the  lids,  near  their 
edges,  are  numerous  glandular  bodies,  named 
after  their  discoverer,  the  Meibomian  gland.s, 
Avhich  secrete  an  oily  or  mucilaginous  fluid,  that 
lubricates  the  eyes  and  lids,  and  facilitates  their 
movements.  The  lachrymal  gland  is  situated  in 
a small  depression  of  the  frontal  bone  near  the 
external  canthus,  and  from  it  seven  or  eight 
canals  issue,  called  the  lachrymal  ducts,  and 
open  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  upper  eye- 
lid ; it  secretes  the  tears,  which  then  pass  along 
the  surface  of  the  eye  to  the  punctalacrymalia, 
Avhich  are  two  callous  orifices  or  openings,  one 
in  each  lid,  at  the  internal  angle  of  the  tarsus. 
From  the  lachiymal  points  the  tears  are  con- 
veyed by  the  lachrymal  canals  into  the  lachrymal 
sac,  which  is  a membranous  receptacle  situated 
in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eye.  The  nasal 
duct  is  a membranous  canal,  extending  from  the 
inferior  part  of  the  lachrymal  sac  downwards, 
liackwards,  and  outwards,  into  the  cavity  of  tho 
nose.  The  lachrymal  caruncle  (caruncula  lac- 
rymalis)  is  a small  fleshy  body,  of  a red  colour, 
composed  chiefly  of  mucous  follicles,  and  situ- 
ated in  the  internal  canthus  of  tho  eye.  The 
globe  or  ball  of  the  eye  is  comjiosed  of  mem- 
branes or  coats,  humours,  vessels,  and  nerves, 
Tho  membrana  conjunctiva,  or  conjunctive 
membrauo,  is  a delicate  mucous  membrane, 
lining  the  internal  parts  of  the  eyelids,  and 
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covers  the  whole  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
globe  of  the  eye.  The  outermost  coat. of 
the  eye  is  the  sclerotic,  (G-r.  skleros,  hard,) 
so  called  from  its  hardness.  It  is  a strong, 
dense,  white,  fibrous  structure,  covering 
about  four -fifths  of  the  ball,  and  leaving 
a circular  deficiency  in  front,  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  cornea.  The  latter,  so  named 
from  its  horny  appeai’ance,  is  the  transparent 
covering  in  front  of  the  eye,  its  edges  being 
slightly  overlapped  by  the  sclerotic  coat.  Ex- 
ternally it  is  covered  by  the  membrana  con- 
junctiva, and  internally  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  membrane  of  the  aqueous  humour.  It  is 
convex  anteriorly  and  ■concave  posteriorly,  and 
is  composed  of  several  laminae,  or  layers.  The 
choroid  membrane  is  of  a black  colour,  and 
covers  the  internal  surface  of  the  sclerotic 
coat,  with  which  it  is  loosely  connected  by  con- 
nective tissue.  Near  its  anterior  margin  it  is 
thrown  into  numerous  folds  or  processes  alter- 
nately long  and  short,  and  which  lie  upon  the 
edge  of  the  lens  and  anterior  portion  of  the  vit- 
reous humour  : they  are  called  ciliary  strice  or 
processes,  and  conjointly  the  corpus  ciliare. 
On  the  outer  surface  of  the  choroid  are  seen 
the  ciliai'y  nerves  and  long  arteries ; next  come 
the  veins,  called,  fi'om  the  peculiar  manner  of 
their  arrangement,  venae  vorticosce  ; next  is  the 
tunica  Ruyschiana,  composed  chiefly  of  rami- 
fications of  minute  arteries,  forming  a beautiful 
network ; and  next  to  this  is  the  tunica  pig- 
inenti,  composed  of  pigment-cells,  usually  of 
a hexagonal  form,  and  seci’eting  on  its  inner 
surface  the  pigmentum  nigrum.  The  retina, 
or  inner  coat  of  the  eye,  consists  of  three  layers 
of  membranes,  the  outermost  of  which,  in  ap- 
position with  the  choroid,  is  an  extremely 
delicate  membrane,  termed  the  tunica  Jacobi. 
The  middle  one,  tunica  nervosa,  is  in  reality 
the  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  termi- 
nates at  the  edge  of  the  ciliary  processes.  The 
inner  coat  is  the  tunica  vasculosa  retince,  which 
is  vascular  in  texture,  and  contains  several 
minute  branches  of  the  central  artei’y  of  the 
retina.  On  the  inner  surface  of  the  retina,  at 
the  back  of  the  eye,  and  in  a line  with  the  axis 
of  the  globe,  is  a circular  yellow  spot,  called  the 
limbus  luteus,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  ap- 
parent orifice,  named,  after  its  discoverer,  the 
foramen  of  Sommering.  The  iris,  (Lat.,  a 
rainbow,)  so  called  from  its  variety  of  colour  in 
different  individuals,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
process  of  the  choroid,  with  which  it  is  con- 
tinuous, although  the  two  membranes  differ  in 
structure.  It  is  a thin,  flat,  circular,  mem- 
branous curtain,  hanging  vertically  in  the 
aqueous  humour  in  front  of  the  lens,  and  hav- 
ing a central  orifice,  termed  the  pupil,  for  the 
transmission  of  light.  Its  anterior  surface  is 
coloured  variously  in  diffei’ent  individuals,  and 
its  inner  surface  is  lined  with  a substance  re- 
sembling the  pigmentum  nigrum,  called  the 
uvea.  It  divides  the  space  between  the  cornea 
and  the  lens  into  two  chambers,  communicating 
freely  with  each  other  through  the  pupil.  The 
anterior  chamber  is  about  a fifth  larger  than 
the  posterior,  and  is  lined  with  a membrane, 
which  secretes  the  aqueous  humour.  The  ex- 
ternal edge  of  the  iris,  by  uniting  with  the 
choroid  and  sclerotic  coats,  forms  a grayish 
circle,  termed  the  ciliary  circle  or  ligament. 
The  iris  is  muscular  in  structure,  and  has  great 
power  of  contracting  or  expanding  the  pupil, 
po  us  to  adn.it  more  or  less  light  into  the  iin: 
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terior  of  the  eyeball.  In  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior chambers  is  the  aqueous  humour  of  the 
eye,  which  serves  to  distend  the  cornea  to 
allow  the  free  motion  of  the  iris,  and  to  direct 
the  rays  of  light  as  they  pass  through  it.  The 
crystalline  lens  is  a transparent  body  situated 
behind  and  opposite  to  the  pupil,  while  its 
posterior  surface  is  received  into  a correspond 
ing  depression  on  the  fore-part  of  the  vitreous 
humour.  In  form  it  is  double  convex,  the 
posterior  surface  being  more  convex  than  the 
anterior ; and  it  is  invested  by  a transparent 
membrane  called  the  capsule,  which  contains 
also  a small  quantity  of  fluid,  called  the  liquor 
Morgagni.  The  lens  consists  of  concentric 
laminae,  formed  upon  a hard,  firm  nucleus,  and 
becoming  softer  as  they  tend  to  the  outer  sur- 
face The  vitreous  humour,  or  corpus  vitreum, 
lies  in  the  concavity  of  the  retina,  occupying 
about  four-fifths  of  the  eye  posteriorly,  and 
being  perfectly  transparent.  It  is  enclosed  in 
the  hyaloid  membrane,  which  also  sends  numer- 
ous processes  inwards,  so  as  to  divide  it  into  a 
number  of  cells,  and  to  equalise  the  pressure 
exerted  on  the  different  parts.  It  is  pene- 
trated by  branches  of  the  central  artery  of  the 
retina.  The  eyeball  is  moved  about  in  its  orbit 
by  six  muscles,  four  of  which  are  straight  {recti) 
and  two  oJjlique — the  superior  and  inferior. 
The  four  recti  muscles  have  their  origin  at  the 
apex  of  the  orbit,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  coat  near  the  cornea,  above,  below, 
and  on  either  side.  When  acting  together, 
they  tend  to  fix  and  retract  the  eye ; when 
separately,  to  raise,  depress,  or  turn  it  to  one 
side  or  the  other.  The  superior  oblique  rises 
with  the  straight  muscles,  proceeds  forwards  to 
the  upper  edge  of  the  orbit,  where  it  passes 
through  a small  pulley  of  bone  or  cartilage,  by 
which  its  direction  is  changed  ; and  its  course 
is  then  backwards,  outwards,  and  downwards, 
to  be  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  coat.  It  serves 
to  draw  the  eye  downwards  and  outwards.  Tha 
inferior  oblique  arises  from  a minute  depression 
in  the  orbital  plate  of  the  superior  maxillary 
bone,  just  within  the  margin  of  the  orbit,  at  its 
lower  part,  whence  it  passes  backwards,  out- 
wards, and  upwards,  to  be  inserted  into  the 
sclerotic  at  its  posterior  part.  Its  action  is  to 
direct  the  eye  upwards  and  inwards.  The  optic 
nerves,  or  second  pair,  after  uniting  to  form  the 
optic  commissure,  in  which  some  of  the  fibres 
of  each  nerve  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  sepa- 
rate, and  enter  the  optic  foramen  at  the  apex 
of  the  orbit.  They  pass  through  tlie  sclerotic 
coat  on  the  inner  side  of  and  below  the  axis  of 
the  eye,  then  through  the  choroid,  and  spread 
themselves  out,  and  are  lost  or  terminate  in 
the  retina.  Branches  of  the  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  pairs  of  nerves  also  proceed  to  the 
eye,  for  regulating  the  movements,  &c.,  of  the 
different  parts.  In  sight,  then,  the  rays  of 
light  in  passing  through  the  cornea  are  con- 
verged, so  as  to  pass  through  the  relatively 
small  pupil,  and  impinge  upon  the  lens,  which, 
by  the  convexity  of  its  surface  and  its  greater 
density  towards'  the  centre,  serves  to  converge 
the  rays,  and  to  correct  the  aberration.  They 
then  traverse  the  vitreous  humour,  and  strike 
upon  the  retina. 
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are  distinguished  from  all  other  members  of 
the  family  by  the  existence  of  a slight  festoon 
on  the  lateral  margin  of  the  upper  mandible, 
and  also  of  an  acute  tooth  on  each  side  tovvards 
the  apex.  The  wings  are  very  long  and  pointed, 
the  second  and  third  quills  being  the  longest ; 
the  tail  is  long  and  rounded  ; the  tarsi  of  mo- 
derate length,  stout  and  reticulated  ; the  toes 
usually  elongated,  and  terminated  by  long 
curved  and  acute  claws.  The  tongue  is  fleshy, 
sloped,  and  canaliculated.  The  falcons  proper 
are  distinguished  from  the  ger-falcon  by  a tooth 
more  strongly  defined  on  each  side  of  the 
upper  mandible,  which,  among  the  others,  is  a 
mei’e  festoon  ; the  lower  mandible  is  also  much 
more  sloped  at  its  point  than  in  the  true  falcon. 
The  falcons  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  number  of  species  is  very  large.  Their 
flight  is  very  swift,  and  their  courage  certainly 
greater  than  that  of  other  rapacious  birds. 
Their  flight  is  performed  by  regular  continu- 
ous beats,  with  little  or  none  of  that  sailing 
motion  which  characterises  the  kites.  In  cap- 
turing their  prey,  whether  in  the  air  or  on  the 
ground,  they  descend  perpendicularly  upon  it. 
Their  food  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  small 
quadrupeds  and  birds  ; but  many  of  them  also 
feed  partly  on  reptiles  and  insects.  The  nests 
of  these  birds  are  rough  and  bulky,  composed 
of  sticks  and  twigs  placed  in  the  hollows  of  rocks 
or  in  trees.  The  eggs  are  usually  laid  at  the 
close  of  winter  or  very  early  in  spring  : they 
vary  in  number  from  three  to  six,  and  are 
generally  speckled  with  red  or  brown.  {See 
G-er- FALCON,  Goshawks,  &c.) 

Fallopian  Tubes,  fdl-lo'-pe-an,  in  Anat.,  so 
called  after  the  anatomist  by  whom  they  were 
first  described,  are  slender  tortuous  canals, 
about  four  inches  in  length,  proceeding  from 
the  upper  angle  of  the  uterus.  Their  inner, 
or  attached  extremity,  is  narrow  and  cordlike  ; 
but  tliey  soon  begin  to  enlarge  as  they  proceed 
outwards,  and  at  length  they  bend  backwards 
and  downwards  towards  the  ovary,  about  an 
inch  lieyond  which  they  terminate  in  an  ex- 
l)anded  extremity,  the  margin  of  which  pre- 
sents a number  of  irregular  processes,  named 
firahrice,  one  of  which,  somewhat  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  attached  to  the  outer  end  of  the 
corresponding  ovary.  They  serve  as  ducts  of 
the  ovaries. 

Fallow  Deer,  (Cervus  Dama.) — This  ani- 
mal may  be  distinguished  from  the  stag  by 
the  spotted  coat,  tlie  spread  and  palmated 
horns,  and  the  smaller  size.  It  seldom  mea- 
sures more  than  three  feet  high  at  the  shoulder. 
Its  colour  is  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white; 
but  there  is  a variety  which  is  of  a nearly  uni- 
form dark  brown.  This  latter  is  a native  of 
Norway,  and  was  brought  to  England  at  the 
time  of  .James  I.  The  manners  of  the  fallow 
deer  resemble  those  of  the  stag ; but  it  is  Ics.'? 
delicate  in  the  choice  of  its  food,  and  browses 
closer.  It  attains  full  growth  at  the  ago  of 
three  years,  and  is  sai(l  to  live  twenty  years 
The  fallow  deer’s  native  country  is  the  south 
of  Europe  and  the  south-western  part  of  Asia. 
The  skin  of  this  animal  furnishes  a valuable 
leather,  and  the  horns,  like  those  of  the  stag, 
are  manufactured  into  knife-handles,  &c.  The 
shaving  of  the  horns  has  been  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  ammonia,  popularly  known  as 
hartshorn.  (See  Deer.I 

Fan  Sea,  a kiiul  of  coral,  known  by  the 
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like,  spreading  like  a fan,  and  having  a horny 
axis,  and  without  joints. 

Farm  Animals.  — These  animals  may  bo 
divided  into  two  classes, — first,  those  which 
are  used  for  draught  or  for  cultivating  the 
soil ; and,  secondly,  those  which  are  bred  and 
reared  upon  a farm,  either  for  dairy  purposes 
or  for  the  object  of  being  sold  at  a profit.  For 
draught  and  ploughing  purposes,  the  horse  is 
more  employed  in  England  than  in  any  other 
country ; oxen  are  much  used  among  other 
nations.  The  best  English  plough  horses  come 
from  Suffolk,  The  quicker  action  of  the  horse 
makes  its  work  more  productive  than  that  of 
other  animals.  Amongst  the  farm  animals 
which  are  bred  for  the  purpose  of  sale,  the 
most  numerous  are  the  sheep.  The  sheep  is 
the  easiest  to  feed  of  all  animals,  and  derives 
the  greatest  benefit  from  what  it  consumes ; 
while  it  gives  the  most  active  and  rich  manure 
to  the  land.  For  this  reason,  the  English 
farmer  makes  it  his  object  to  keep  a large 
number  of  sheep.  England  has  always  pos- 
sessed a great  many  sheep ; the  British  isles 
were  celebrated  for  this  even  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans.  There  are,  at  the  present  day, 
three  principal  breeds  in  England — the  Lei- 
cester, the  Southdown,  and  the  Cheviot.  (See 
Sheep.)  With  regard  to  cattle,  the  principal 
objects  of  the  English  farmer  in  their  rearing 
are  the  milk  and  meat.  The  milch-cow  race, 
par  excellence,  of  the  British  empire,  came 
originally  from  the  Channel  Islands.  The 
breed  usually  goes  under  the  name  of  Alder- 
ney. The  Ayrshire  cow,  which  first  came  into 
notice  about  sixty  years  ago,  is  the  Alderney 
cow’s  rival.  Ireland  possesses  two  races  of 
milch  cows.  The  first  breed  of  cattle  improved 
in  the  midland  districts  was  the  long-horned. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  abandoned.  Among 
the  improved  breeds  of  long  standing,  the 
short-horns  of  Durham  stand  first : they  first 
gained  a reputation  about  1775.  Since  that 
time,  the  race  of  improved  short-horns  has 
spread  through  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
was  some  time  ago  introduced  into  France. 
The  Hereford  and  Devon  breeds  are  reckoned 
next  to  the  Durham  in  excellence.  The  other 
farm  animals  of  importance  are  pigs  and  poul- 
try. (See  Bigs,  Poultry.) 

Fauna,  faw'-nd,  a term  employed  by  natural- 
ists to  express  the  whole  of  the  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  living  in  a particular  dis- 
trict, or  at  a particular  time.  Thus  all  the 
animals  living  in  Great  Britain  constitute  the 
British  fauna.  Those  inhabiting  the  land 
form  the  terrestrial  fauna,  and  those  inhabit- 
ing the  seas,  the  marine  fauna.  It  is  often 
applied,  collectively,  to  all  the  animals  of  the 
world,  the  extinct  species  constituting  the 
fossil  fauna,  and  the  living  species,  the  recent 
fauna.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Eauiii, 
who  were  supposed  to  be  the  patrous  of  wild 
animals. 

Fawn,  an  appellation  given  to  a buck  or  doc 
of  the  first  year.  (See  Deer.) 

Feathers, /e<7i,'-ers,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  the  general 
name  for  the  exterior  covering  of  birds.  Tliey 
consist  of  the  quill,  the  shaft,  and  the  vanes. 
Tlic  (luill  is  a hollow  semi-transparent  horny 
cylinder,  by  which  the  feather  is  attiiched  to 
the  si: in.  It  combines  strength  with  lightness 
in  a very  extraordinary  manner.  The  cavity 
of  the  <iuill  contains  a scries  of  conical  cap- 
sules united  together  by  a central  pedicle^ 
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forming  the  membranous  remains  of  the  origi- 
nal foi'mation-pulp.  The  shaft  is  quadrilateral, 
with  a smooth  convex  surface  : it  contains  a 
white,  dry,  and  very  light  pith.  The  vanes 
are  subdivided  into  two  parts — the  barbs  and 
the  bavbules.  The  sides  of  the  shaft  are  covered 
with  the  barbs,  and  each  barb  forms  of  itself  a 
small  shaft,  which  is  covered  in  a similar  man- 
ner with  little  barbs  on  each  edge.  Those 
barbules  are  so  firmly  bound  to  each  other, 
that  although  in  reality  separate,  they  seem 
to  adhere.  The  feathers  of  birds  are  changed 
at  periodical  intervals.  This  is  called  “moult- 
ing.” Feathers  vary  in  their  size,  form,  and 
function,  and  in  most  cases  are  accompanied 
by  an  accessory  plume,  which  is  usually  in  the 
form  of  a small  downy  tuft.  In  high  northern 
latitudes,  the  inhabitants  wear  the  skins  of  some 
birds  with  the  feathers  on,  as  clothing.  In 
Greenland,  clothes  made  with  the  skins  of 
eider-ducks  are  worn  with  the  feathers  inside. 
The  ancient  Mexicans  made  pictui'es  with  the 
coloured  plumes  of  humming-birds,  after  the 
manner  of  mosaic.  Feathers  make  a consider- 
able article  of  commerce.  The  feathers  of  the 
ostrich  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  from 
the  times  of  antiquity,  and  have  been  used  as 
ornaments  for  the  fans  and  head-dresses  of 
ladies,  the  helmets  of  warriors,  and  for  gay 
processions.  Many  parts  of  England  and  Scot- 
land supply  feathers  for  beds,  and  an  inferior 
sort  is  imported  from  Ireland.  The  finest 
feathers  used  for  this  purpose  are  those  of  the 
eider-duck,  which  is  obtained  in  Greenland, 
Iceland,  and  Norway.  Very  fine  feathers, 
especially  for  quills,  are  obtained  from  Hud- 
son’s Bay.  Down,  or  the  first  covering  of 
young  birds,  is  also  an  article  of  commerce. 
The  down  of  the  swan  is  brought  from  Dant- 
zic,  together  with  a large  quantity  of  superior 
feathers.  In  1845,  a duty,  which  had,  up  to 
that  time,  been  levied  on  feathers,  was  re- 
pealed. {See  Birds.) 

Feather-Star.  (See  Comatula.) 

FELiDAi:,  fe'-le-de,  (Lat.  felis,  a cat, ) a family 
of  the  Cat  kind,  of  the  order  Carnivora,  in 
which  the  destructive  organs  reach  the  high- 
est perfection.  This  family  is  by  some  natur- 
alists said  to  include  the  dogs,  hyaenas,  wolves, 
and  smaller  carnivora ; but  the  system  gener- 
ally adopted  is  to  include  among  the  Felidae 
only  the  cats,  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and  lynxes. 
In  these  animals  the  head  is  short  and  almost 
rounded  in  its  form.  The  principal  instru- 
ments of  the  destructive  energy  of  these  ani- 
mals are  the  teeth  and  claws.  Their  dental 
formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Incisors-g  ; canines  molars 

The  canines  are  long,  sharp,  compressed,  and 
cutting ; the  praemolai’s  are  furnished  with  two 
roots,  compressed,  pointed,  and  serrated  ; the 
flesh-teeth,  or  true  molars,  are  very  large, 
sharp-edged,  and  terminated  by  two  or  three 
points  ; and  behind  the  flesh-tooth  in  the  up- 
per jaw  there  is  a small  tubercular  tooth,  which 
is  wanting  in  the  lower.  In  addition  to  this 
formidable  apparatus  of  cutting  - teeth,  the 
tongue  in  these  animals  is  covered  with  small 
recurved  prickles,  by  which  they  can  detach 
from  the  bones  of  their  prey  every  particle  of 
flesh.  The  palate  is  soft,  and  that  part  of  the 
tongue  which  corresponds  Avith  it  is  smooth ; 
as  it  advances  forward,  it  is  covered  with  large 
soft  papillm  directed  backwards ; then  there 
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are  four  large  fessulate  papillre,  anterior  to 
which  the  simple  conical  papillm  continue  in- 
creasing in  size  to  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 
These  papillae  are  armed  with  the  strong  cuti- 
cular  spines  before  mentioned.  The  five  toes 
of  the  anterior  and  four  toes  of  the  posterior 
extremities  of  the  cats  are  armed  with  very 
strong,  hooked,  sub-compressed,  sharp  claws, 
which  are  preserved  from  being  blunted  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  of  the  phalanges.  For 
this  purpose  the  claw-joint  of  each  toe  is  drawn 
back  by  ligaments  attached  to  the  penultimate 
joint,  until  it  assumes  a perpendicular  posi- 
tion, when  the  claw  which  it  supports  is  com- 
pletely retracted  within  a sort  of  sheath,  and 
is  entirely  concealed  by  the  fur.  When,  how- 
ever, the  animal  springs  upon  its  prey,  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  toes  im- 
planted into  the  opposite  surface  of  the  phalanx 
overcoming  the  elasticity  of  the  retractile  liga- 
ments, push  forward  the  claws,  and  they  are 
ready  to  be  buried  in  the  flesh  of  a victim. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  foot  is  furnished  ivith 
thick  ball-like  pads  of  the  epidermis,  upon 
which  the  animal  walks ; and  these  are  the 
cause  of  the  peculiarly  noiseless  tread  which 
is  characteristic  of  all  the  members  of  this 
family.  It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  any 
members  of  the  cat  tribe,  that  the  mode  of 
Avalking  adopted  by  these  creatures  is  different 
from  that  of  man,  monkeys,  or  bats.  The 
Aveight  of  the  body  rests  only  on  the  toes,  and 
not  on  the  entire  foot.  The  manner  of  walk- 
ing is  termed  “ digitigrade,”  from  the  Latin 
words  digitus,  a finger,  and  gradus,  a step. 
Cats  hunt  in  the  gloom,  and  consequently, 
Avhile  escaping  observation,  require  every  ray 
of  light  that  can  be  made  available.  The  pupil 
is  a long  vertical  fissure ; but  this  only  obtains 
among  the  smaller  genera ; for  in  all  the  Felina 
that  surpass  the  ocelot  in  size,  the  pupil  again 
assumes  a round  form.  “On  the  top  of  the 
skull  there  runs  a tolerably  high  bony  crest, 
Avhich  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  at  the 
very  back  of  the  head.  This  bone-ridge  is  in- 
tended for  the  attachment  of  the  powerful 
muscles  which  raise  the  head  and  enable  the 
animal  to  perform  its  prodigious  feats  of 
strength.  Pausing  awhile,  and  directing  our 
attention  to  the  anterior  of  the  skull,  a curious 
internal  ridge  of  bone  is  seen,  which  rises  to 
some  little  height  and  separates  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  brain  from  each  other.  In  the 
cat  tribe,  this  ridge  arises  entirely  from  that 
part  of  the  skull  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  ‘pai’ietal  bone;’  but  in  other  carnivor- 
ous animals  the  ‘ occipital  bone  ’ is  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  this  structure.  The  use  of  the 
bony  ridge  is  not  quite  certain ; but  it  seems 
likely  that  it  may  play  an  important  part  in 
guarding  the  brain  from  the  severe  shocks 
which  must  be  occasioned  by  the  movements 
of  the  animals  when  they  leap  upon  their  prey. 
Reverting  to  the  exterior  form,  and  passing 
from  the  head  to  the  neck,  we  find  that  the 
first  tAvo  vertebrm  partake  of  a similar  enlarge- 
ment to  that  Avhich  has  already  been  observed 
on  the  back  of  the  skull.  The  vertebrae  which 
is  nearest  to  the  head,  and  is  called  the  ‘ atlas,’ 
is  broad  and  strong,  and  spreads  laterally ; 
Avhile  the  second,  or  ‘axis,’  is  long,  and  is 
developed  upwards  into  a very  powerful  crest. 
The  ribs  are  beautifully  formed,  and  placed 
rather  widely  apart,  giving  plenty  of  room  for 
the  heart  and  lunifs  to  perform  their  duties 
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effectually.  The  vertebrae  that  fill  the  space 
between  the  ribs  and  the  hip-bones  are  very 
large,  and  so  exquisitely  jointed  together  that 
they  unite  a graceful  flexibility  of  movement 
with  great  muscular  power.”  — (Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood.)  With  regard  to  the  digestive  organs 
of  the  Felidae,  the  salivary  glands  are  small, 
as  might  be  expected  where  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  mastication  is  exercised.  In  the 
case  of  the  lion,  the  stomach  is  divided,  by  a 
slight  contraction  in  its  middle,  into  two  por- 
tions. As  in  most  of  the  family,  its  muscular 
coats  are  very  strong.  Blumenbach  observes, 
that  in  most  cai’nivorous  quadrupeds,  particu- 
larly those  of  a rapacious  nature,  the  stomach 
bears  a considerable  resemblance,  on  the 
whole,  to  that  of  the  human  subject.  “ In 
the  Carnivora,  the  stomach,  which  is  of  a 
cylindrical  form,  has  no  culs-de-sac  ; the  oeso- 
phagus opens  at  its  anterior  extremity,  and 
the  intestine  commences  from  the  posterior ; 
so  that  everything  favours  a quick  passage  of 
the  food,  which  receives  no  mastication,  and 
is  retained  a very  short  time  in  the  stomach. 
The  intestine  has  no  valves,  is  small  in  diam- 
eter, but  muscular,  and  the  whole  canal,  when 
compared  with  the  body,  is  extremely  short,  be- 
ing as  3 or  5 to  1.  It  is  worth  noticing,  that 
in  the  domestic  cat  they  are  as  5 to  1 ; but  in 
the  wild  cat  they  are  only  as  3 to  1.” — (Eng- 
lish Cydopadia.)  The  Felidse  ai'e  distributed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
Australia,  but  principally  in  the  warmer  regions, 
where  alone  the  larger  species  are  met  with. 

Femoral, /em'-o-rdZ,  (Jj^t.  femur,  the  thigh,) 
in  Anat.,  is  applied  to  parts  of,  or  connected 
with  the  thigh ; as,  the  femoral  bone,  or  os 
femoris;  the  femoral  artery,  &c.  (See  Thigh.) 

Fennec,  fen'-nelc,  (Vulpes  zaarensis;  Cams 
Zerda  of  Zimmermann,)  belonging  to  the  Car- 
nivora, and  chieOy  found  in  Nubia  and  Egypt. 
This  animal,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
controvei’sy,  is  generally  placed  by  the  French 
zoologists  among  the  foxes  ; but  the  observa- 
tions of  Mr  Yarrcll  led  him  to  pronounce  de- 
cidedly that  the  fennec  appears  to  him  to  be- 
long to  the  genus  Canis,  the  osteological  part 
of  its  structure  closely  resembling  that  of  the 
dog,  and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  being  circular. 
The  fennec  is  of  slight  build,  and  seldom  mea- 
sures more  than  a foot  in  length,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  fox-like  and  bushy,  and  mea- 
sures eight  inches  in  length.  Its  colour  is 
very  pale  fawn,  ivith  a slight  touch  of  jetty 
black  at  the  base  and  extremity  of  the  tail. 
Although  without  doubt  a carnivoi’ous  animal, 
the  fennec  is  especially  fond  of  the  fruit  of  the 
date-palm,  and  is  said  to  be  able,  and  fre- 
quently to  exercise  his  ability,  to  climb  the 
lofty  trees,  and  gather  the  dates.  Bruce,  who 
claims  the  honour  of  introducing  the  fennec 
to  zoological  science,  asserts  that  it  builds  its 
nest  in  trees.  In  later  times,  however,  it 
has  been  certainly  ascertained  that  it  burrows 
like  the  foxes.  It  is  of  nocturnal  habit. 

Fer^,  fe'-re,  (Lat.  ferus,  wild,)  a term  em- 
ployed by  Linnaius  to  distinguish  the  order  of 
mammalia  whicii  subsist  more  or  less  exclu- 
sively upon  the  flesh  of  other  animals.  They 
have  three  rows  of  teeth, — incisors,  canines, 
and  molars;  unguiculate  extremities,  without 
an  opi)Osable  thumb  on  the  fore-foot,  but  with 
the  power  of  rotation  in  the  fore-arm.  The 
order  of  Form  corresponds  with  the  Inscctivora, 
and  the  plantigrade,  digitigrade,  and  pinui 
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grade  Carnivora  of  Cuvier’s  Carnassiers.  (Set 
Carnivora.) 

Fer-de-Lance,  fare'-de-lanse,  a venomous 
serpent  [allied  to  the  rattlesnake,  and  known 
scientifically  as  Craspedocephalus  lanceolatus. 
It  is  found  in  Brazil,  and  is  fond  of  haunting 
sugar  plantations.  It  is,  however,  very  useful 
in  spite  of  its  venom,  as  it  keeps  the  planta- 
tions nearly  free  from  rats,  which  would  other- 
wise swarm  in  such  good  quarters,  and  spoil 
the  whole  crops. 

Ferret,  jTer'-ref,  (Du.  vret,  'Er.  furet,)  (Mus- 
tela  Furo,  Linn.)  This  well-known  animal  is 
a native  of  Africa,  but  domesticated  in  Europe. 
Its  habits  are  similar  to  those  of  the  weasel, 
but  more  bloodthirsty.  Its  length  is  about 
fourteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measures  about  five  and  a half  inches ; snout 
sharp ; eyes  red  and  fiery ; colour  commonly 
pale  yellow,  but  sometimes  partaking  of  all  the 
colours  usual  in  the  weasel  kind.  In  slight- 
ness of  body  and  shortness  of  leg  it  likewise 
resembles  the  weasels.  Ferrets  are  chiefly 
used  to  hunt  rabbits.  Courageous,  however, 
as  is  the  ferret,  there  is  not  more  than  one  in 
ten  who  is  a really  good  “ratter,”  or,  indeed, 
that  can  be  induced  to  enter  a rat-burrow. 
The  same  timid  animal,  however,  will,  without 
invitation,  scamper  into  a rabbit  burrow ; and 
for  this  very  good  reason,  that  whereas,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  many  litters  of  young  rats  in 
the  colbny,  the  old  animals  will  show  despe- 
rate fight  with  the  intruder ; the  rabbits  will 
never,  on  any  chance,  turn  on  it,  but  rush 
headlong  away.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  latter 
sport,  it  was  the  custom  in  olden  time  to  sew 
the  lips  of  the  ferret  together  before  it  war 
turned  into  the  rabbit  burrow,  and  so  prevent 
it  doing  anything  but  scare  them  out  of  the 
hole,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  watcher  at  the 
mouth  of  it.  In  old  books  of  “sport,”  there 
are  elaborate  instructions  as  to  how  the  ferret 
should  be  held  while  his  lips  are  being  sewn, 
together  with  the  sort  of  needle  to  be  used. 
The  modern  system,  however,  is  to  muzzle  or 
“cope”  the  feiTet.  This  is  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  two  pieces  of  soft  string,  one  of 
which  is  passed  round  the  neck,  and  the  other 
under  the  jaws,  the  four  ends  meeting  at  the 
back  of  the  neck,  and  being  there  tied.  Cold 
is  fatal  to  the  domesticated  ferret.  It  breeds 
twice  a yeai’,  the  production  ranging  from  six 
to  nine  young  ones  at  a litter.  Sometimes  the 
female  will  eat  up  her  young,  and  in  that  case 
she  is  likely  to  litter  three  times  in  the  year. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  six  weeks.  The 
young  are  born  and  continue  blind  during  an 
entire  month,  and  at  three  months  old  are 
considered  fit  for  “work.” 

Fetlock, /eZ'-Zoc/q  (Ang.-Sax.  irom.  footloclc,) 
a tuft  of  hair  which  grows  behind  the  pastern- 
joint  of  most  horses.  Horses  of  diminutive 
size,  however,  have  hardly  any  tuft. 

Firula.  (See  Leg.) 

Fiddler  Crab,  a i)opular  name  given  to  the 
crabs  of  the  genus  I’ortumis,  because,  in  swim- 
ming, they  work  tlie  flattened  hind  legs  as  a 
fiddler  works  his  elbow  when  playing  a very 
rapid  piece. 

Fieldfare, /ccZiZ'-ZciiV,  (field  and  fare,  from 
Sax.  faran,  to  go,)  (Turdus  pilaris,  Linn.,)  a 
migratory  bird,  aiipearing  among  us  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  departing  at 
the  end  of  Ajiril.  They  sehlom  breed  in  tliis 
country.  It  is  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and 
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of  the  following  colours:— Head,  hind  neck,  and 
wings,  gray ; fore  part  of  the  back,  chestnut ; 
space  before  the  eyes,  brownish  black ; fore- 
neck and  breast,  reddish  yellow ; over  each 
eye,  a whitish  line;  feathers  tipped  with  a 
brownish  triangular  spot;  those  of  the  sides 
with  large  dusky  spots,  and  margined  with 
white ; lower  wing-coverts  and  axillary  feathers, 
pure  white.  In  Poland,  Russia,  and  Austria, 
it  is  found  throughout  the  year.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  lofty  trees,  and  feeds  on  worms  and 
various  berries.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
common  thrush,  and  looks  like  a magnified 
specimen  of  that  bird.  Sometimes  it  as- 
sembles in  large  flocks,  and  in  the  winter 
time  may  be  shot  without  much  difficulty, 
though  it  is  a wary  and  shy  bird. 

Field  Spaniel. — This  class  of  dog  has  very 
long  hair  in  some  parts  ; it  is  generally  white, 
with  large  brown,  liver-coloured,  or  black 
spots  of  irregular  size  and  shape.  The  nose  is 
sometimes  cleft,  and  the  ears  are  very  long 
and  pendulous,  and  covered  with  long  hair 
like  its  body.  The  race  of  spaniel  dogs  was 
imported  originally  from  Spain,  whence  their 
name.  The  field  spaniel  is  used  for  shooting 
in  field  sports,  like  its  congener,  the  setter. 

Filaria, /e-Zai'-re-a,  a thread,) 

a genus  of  parasitic  entozoa,  common  to  large 
and  small  animals,  and  infesting  even  certain 
of  the  mollusca.  Of  this  family,  the  most  ini- 
mical to  the  comfort  of  man  is  the  G-uinea- 
Avorm,  (Filar ia  medinensis,)  which,  in  hot 
climates,  insinuates  itself  under  the  skin  of 
the  lower  members,  causing  excruciating  pain. 
It  has  a slender  and  thread-like  body,  and 
sometimes  attains  a length  of  six  feet.  It  is 
met  only  in  certain  portions  of  the  torrid  and 
temperate  zones  in  Africa  and  Asia,  and  is 
especially  frequent  on  the  African  coast. 

File  Fish.  (See  Balistes.) 

Filly,  fil'-le,  (Ang.-Nor.,)  a name  applied  to  a 
young  mare  before  it  has  reached  its  third  year. 
For  further  information,  see  article  Horse. 

Fin,  fin,  (Sax.  finn,)  in  Ichth.,  a flat  ex- 
panded organ  projecting  from  the  bodies  of 
fishes,  and  used  as  an  instrument  of  locomo- 
tion in  the  water.  The  fins  of  fishes  are  sup- 
ported by  elongated  filamentary  bones  or  rays, 
by  the  number  and  nature  of  which  the  natu- 
ralist is  able  to  distinguish  the  various  groups. 
Many  species  of  the  whale  tribe  possess  an  im- 
movable fin  upon  the  back,  composed  merely 
of  a reflexion  of  integument  over  a mass  of 
dense  and  ligamentous  cellular  membrane. 
The  tail  fin  has  the  same  stmcture,  but  is 
moved  by  the  action  of  muscles  upon  the  cau- 
dal vertebrae,  which  are  continued  through  the 
middle  part.  In  works  on  ichthyology,  a sys- 
tem of  notation,  founded  upon  the  number  of 
fin  rays,  is  employed.  Th«s  the  number  of 
fin  rays  in  the  perch  is  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — D.  15,  1 -+-  13  ; P.  14 ; V. 
1 5 ; A.  2 -I-  8 ; C.  17.  This  denotes  that 

D.,  the  dorsal  fin,  has  in  the  first  fin  15  rays, 
all  spinous  or  bony;  in  the  second  fin,  1 spin- 
ous and  13  soft;  P.,  the  pectoral  fin,  has  14, 
all  soft ; V.,  the  ventral  fin,  has  1 spinous  and 
5 soft ; A.,  the  anal  fin,  has  2 spinous  and  8 
soft ; and  C.,  the  caudal  fin,  17  rays. 

Finches,  fin'-tshes,  (Sax.  fi^ic,)  a family  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  order  Passeres,  and  the 
division  Conirostres,  and  known  by  the  gene- 
ral name  of  finches.  According  to  Mr  Vigors, 
this  family  embraces,  tn  addition  to  the  Alau- 
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dinae,  or  larks,  to  which  the  buntings,  or  Em- 
berizinse,  seem  nearly  allied,  the  greater  part 
of  the  Linnasan  Fringillidae,  with  the  Linnaean 
Tanagrinae,  (tanagers,)  which  approach  these 
in  their  external  characters  and  in  their 
habits.  As  far  as  has  hitherto  been  ascer- 
tained, none  of  the  finches  are  of  large  size, 
and  in  their  habits  and  general  appearance 
there  is  a strong  likeness.  For  the  most  part 
they  are  hardy  birds.  Their  food  chiefly  con- 
sists of  grain,  worms,  and  insects.  The  char- 
acteristics of  this  family  of  birds  are, — beak 
straight,  longer  than  deep,  conic  and  pointed ; 
mandibles  nearly  equal,  cutting  edges  entire, 
forming  a straight  commissure ; nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  oval,  partly  hidden  by  the  frontal 
plumes ; wings  with  the  first  quill-feather 
longer  than  the  fifth,  but  a little  shorter  than 
the  second  or  third,  which  are  equal,  and  the 
longest  in  the  wing;  legs  with  the  tarsi  of 
moderate  length ; toes  divided,  and  adapted  for 
hopping  and|perching;;  claws  curved  and  sharp. 

Fire-flies,  a name  given  to  many  insects 
which  have  the  property  of  emitting  a phos- 
phorescent light.  Most  of  them  are  beetles, 
belonging  to  the  Elateridae,  q.  v. 

Fish,  fish,  (Sax.  fisc,)  (Pisces,)  a name  ap- 
plied to  animals  exclusively  aquatic,  and  occu- 
pying the  fourth  and  lowest  station  of  the 
section  Vertebrata.  The  head  is  large,  and 
set  upon  the  neck  without  the  intervention  of 
any  distinct  neck ; the  body  is  usually  of  a 
spindle  shape,  tapering  gradually  towards  the 
extremity ; and  the  surface  is  usually  smooth, 
without  any  irregularities  which  might  impede 
the  motion  of  the  creature  in  its  native  ele- 
ment. In  its  general  form,  the  body  is  usually 
rounded,  or  slightly  compressed  at  the  sides  ; 
sometimes  this  flattening  proceeds  to  a much 
greater  extent,  so  that  the  animal  presents  the 
appearance  of  a broad  band,  or  oval  disk,  of 
which  the  edges  correspond  with  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces;  in  other  cases,  the  flat- 
tening takes  place  from  above  downwards,  pro- 
ducing a disk-like  body,  of  which  the  upper 
and  lower  surfaces  are  dorsal  and  ventral.  A 
fish  may  be  shortly  defined  as  an  animal  breath- 
ing through  the  medium  of  water,  by  means  of 
gills ; and  in  giving  it  our  consideration,  this 
latter  apparatus  is  the  most  important  feature 
presented.  It  is  situated  on  each  side  of  the 
neck,  and  consists  of  numerous  laminae  fixed 
on  arches.  These  laminae  are  covered  with 
innumerable  blood-vessels,  and  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  present  a considerable  surface 
to  the  water,  so  that  the  blood  may  receive  a 
sufficient  portion  of  the  oxygen  contained  in 
that  element.  As  the  water  in  contact  with 
the  gills  becomes  deteriorated,  it  is  necessary 
that  a constant  current  be  caused  to  flow  over 
them.  In  most  fishes  this  is  effected  by  their 
taking  water  in  at  the  mouth,  and  expelling  it 
at  the  gill-covers.  The  blood,  which  is  con- 
stantly sent  from  the  gills  to  the  heart,  is  dis- 
tributed, by  means  of  the  arteries,  to  every 
part  of  the  body,  whence  it  returns  to  the  heart 
by  means  of  the  veins.  Animals  of  this  order 
are  for  the  most  part  furnished  with  an  air- 
bladder  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  Avhich,  as 
it  is  often  connected  with  the  oesophagus  by  a 
tube,  must  be  regarded  to  a certain  extent 
analogous  to  the  lungs  of  the  air-breathing 
vertebrata.  This  sac  or  air-bladder,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  respiration ; it  receives 
blood  from  the  arteries,  and  returns  it  into 
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the  veins,  and  the  air  which  it  encloses  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  this  fluid.  By  the  dilation 
or  compression  of  this  sac,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  fish  is  governed,  and,  acted  on  by  a 
curious  muscular  apparatus,  renders  its  pos- 
sessor lighter  or  heavier  than  the  surrounding 
element.  The  limbs  of  the  fish  are  formed 
into  fins ; the  fore-legs  constituting  what  are 
termed  the  pectoral  fins,  and  the  posterior 
extremities,  the  ventral.  Besides  these,  ordi- 
nary fishes  are  furnished  with  one  or  two  dor- 
sal fins,  an  anal  fin,  and  a caudal  fin,  or  tail. 
In  some  fishes,  the  dorsal  or  median  fins  are 
continuous  round  the  whole  posterior  portion 
of  the  body ; and  this  is  the  condition  in  which 
these  organs  first  make  their  appearance  dur- 
ing the  development  of  the  embryo  in  all 
fishes,  the  subsequent  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  being 
due  to  the  unequal  development  of  the  bony 
rays,  which  support  and  stretch  the  membrane 
of  which  the  fins  are  composed.  The  pectoral 
fin,  in  all  fishes,  consists  of  the  same  parts  as 
the  anterior  limbs  of  any  other  vertebrated 
animal.  Concealed  within  the  skin,  immedi- 
ately behind  the  branchial  openings,  is  found 
a bony  circle,  composed  of  several  pieces,  re- 
presenting the  shoulder-blade,  with  the  cora- 
coid bone  and  clavicle.  This  supports  the 
bones  of  the  arm,  which  are  usually  very  short, 
and  bear  a series  of  carpal  bones  at  their 
extremity ; the  latter  supporting  a number  of 
short  cylindrical  joints,  whence  the  rays  of  the 
fin  take  their  rise.  The  internal  supports  of 
the  ventral  fins  never  present  such  a close  re- 
semblance to  the  pelvis  of  the  higher  verte- 
brata  as  do  those  of  the  pectorals  to  the  scapu- 
lar arch.  When  situated  in  their  normal  posi- 
tion in  the  abdomen,  they  always  consist  of 
cartilaginous  or  bony  pieces,  lying  freely  in 
the  muscles,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the 
vertebral  column;  but  when  the  fins  are  ad- 
vanced from  this  position  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  pectoials,  their  inteimal  supports  are 
attached  to  the  scapular  arch  of  the  latter 
members.  The  principal  organ  of  motion  is 
the  caudal  fin,  or  tail ; by  this  it  is  propelled. 
The  dorsal  and  ventral  fins  serve  to  balance  it, 
and  the  pectorals  to  arrest  its  progress  when 
reciuired.  The  bones  of  fishes  are  of  a less 
dense  and  compact  nature  than  in  the  higher 
orders  of  animals,  and  always  remain  in  an 
isolated  state,  similar  to  that  of  the  embryo  of 
the  mammalia.  The  skeleton  may  be  divided 
into  four  chief  parts, — the  vertebral  column, 
the  head,  the  respiratory  apparatus,  and  the 
limbs.  The  vertebral  column  consists  of  ver- 
tebra} which  are  concave  at  each  end,  and 
l)ierccd  in  the  middle;  and  when  joined  to- 
gether, the  hollow  space  between  each  two  is 
occupied  by  a gelatinous  substance,  which 
passes  from  one  space  to  the  next  through  the 
hole  in  each  bone.  This  hole  is  usually  very 
small ; but  in  some  of  the  chondropterygians 
it  is  so  large  that  the  bodies  of  the  vertebra} 
are  mere  rings.  To  the  vcrtel)ra}  are  attached 
the  ribs : in  fact,  the  ribs  are  the  main  support 
of  all  the  other  bones.  The  head  varies  more 
in  form  than  in  any  other  class  of  vertebrate 
animals.  The  same  bones  as  those  found  in 
other  oviparous  animals  are  almost  always 
traceable.  The  u])pcr  jaw  consists  of  maxil- 
lary and  intermaxillary  bones.  In  the  greater 
number  of  fishes,  tlve  intermaxillary  l)ones 
constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  iqiper  javr, 
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the  maxillary  bones  being  placed  behind,  and 
parallel  to  them.  The  lower  jaw  is  composed 
generally  of  two  bones  on  each  side,  the  den- 
tal portion  in  front,  and  the  articular  portion 
behind.  The  form  of  the  body  is  for  the  most 
part  such  as  mechanical  principles  teach  to  be 
best  adapted  for  moving  with  least  resistance 
through  a liquid  medium.  The  surface  of  the 
body  is  either  smooth  and  lubricous,  or  is 
covered  by  closely  imbricated  scales,  rarely 
defended  by  bony  plates,  or  roughened  by  hard 
tubercles,  still  more  rarely  armed  with  spines. 
The  central  axis  of  the  nervous  system  pre- 
sents but  one  partial  enlargement,  and  that  of 
comparatively  small  size,  at  its  interior  extre- 
mity, forming  the  brain,  which  consists  of  a 
succession  of  ganglionic  masses,  most  of  them 
exclusively  appropriated  to  the  function  of  a 
nerve  of  special  sense.  The  power  of  touch 
can  be  but  feebly  developed  in  fishes.  The 
organ  of  taste  is  a very  inconspicuous  one ; 
the  chief  function  of  the  framework  support- 
ing it,  or  the  hyoidan  apparatus,  relating  to 
the  mechanism  of  swallowing  and  breathing. 
Of  the  organ  of  hearing,  there  is  no  outward 
sign ; but  the  essential  part,  the  acoustic 
labyrinth,  is  present,  and  the  semicircular 
canal,  largely  developed  within  the  labyrinth, 
is  without  cochlea,  and  is  rarely  provided  with 
a special  chamber,  but  is  lodged,  in  common 
with  the  brain,  in  the  cranial  cavity.  The 
eyes  are  usually  large,  but  are  seldom  defended 
by  eyelids,  and  never  served  by  a lachrymal 
organ.  The  alimentary  canal  is  commonly 
short  and  simple,  with  its  divisions  not  always 
clearly  marked,  the  short  and  wide  gullet  being 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  stomach.  The 
pancreas,  for  the  most  part,  retains  its  primi- 
tive condition-  of  separate  csecal  appendages 
to  the  duodenum.  The  heart  consists  essen- 
tially of  one  auricle  and  one  ventricle,  receiv- 
ing the  venous  blood,  and  propelling  it  to  the 
gills,  whence  the  circulation  is  continued  over 
the  entire  body  in  vessels  only,  which  are 
aided  by  the  contraction  of  the  surrounding 
muscular  fibres.  The  blood  of  fishes  is  red, 
but  cold,  and  is  rarely  elevated  above  the 
temperature  of  the  surrounding  element.  The 
sexes  of  fishes,  excepting  the  sharks  and 
rays,  offer  no  very  decided  external  characters 
by  which  they  may  be  distinguished.  The  re- 
spiratory organs,  however,  occupy  more  space 
in  the  males  than  in  the  females ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  abdomen  is  larger  in  the 
females  than  in  the  males.  The  fecundity  of 
fish  is  very  wonderful,  as  the  following  table 
will  show ; — 


Fish. 

Weight. 

Weight  of 
Spawn. 

Number  of 
liggs. 

Carp,  .... 

oz. 

25 

(1  r. 

5 

prs. 

2,571 

205,109 

Codfish,  . . . 

, 

l‘2,.')40 

3,030,700 

Flounders,  . . 

•24 

4 

•2, -200 

1,357,400 

Herrings,  . . 

Mackerel,  . . 

5 

10 

480 

30,900 

18 

0 

l,‘2‘2:i.i 

540,081 

Perch,  . . . 

8 

9 

70Gi 

28,323 

Pike,  .... 

5() 

4 

5,l00i 

49,304 

81,580 

Roach,  . . . 

10 

'■'i 

aoi 

Smelt,  . . . 

O 

0 

149.i 

38,‘.^78 

Sole 

14 

8 

54-2i 

100,302 

'I'ench,  . . 

40 

0 

3S:’.,252 

Lobster, 

• 

1,071 

21,099 
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The  salmon  is  far  more  productive  than  any 
of  these ; the  ovarium  of  one  female  salmon 
will  produce  20,000,000  eggs. — Ref.  English 
Encyclopoedia,  Dallas ; and  the  works  of  J esse, 
Owen,  Yarrell. 

Fishing-Feog.  (See  Angler-Fish.) 

Fissirostees,  fis-se-ros'-treez,  (Lat.  findo,  I 
cleave  ; rostrum,  a beak,)  the  name  of  a tribe 
of  birds,  consisting  of  the  swallows,  swifts,  and 
goatsuckers.  They  are  distinguished  by  hav- 
ing the  bill  short,  broad,  depressed,  slightly 
turved,  without  any  tooth,  and  so  deeply  cleft 
Ss  to  give  peculiar  wideness  to  the  gape  ; a 
structure  of  great  use  to  birds  which  prey  so 
exclusively  on  insects  taken  on  the  wing.  On 
account  of  the  food  on  which  they  subsist,  all 
the  Fissirostres  migrate  from  northern  coun- 
tries towards  the  close  of  autumn,  and  return 
again  in  spring.  Like  the  raptorial  order,  or 
birds  of  jirey  properly  so  called,  the  fissirostral 
tribe  is  capable  of  a binary  division  into  diur- 
nal and  nocturnal  species. 

Fissurella,  fis-su-rel'-la,  a genus  of  uni- 
valve mollusks,  sometimes  called  Keyhole  Lim- 
pets, because  they  have  an  aperture  on  the 
apex  of  the  shell  shaped  something  like  a key- 
hole. 

Five-fingers.  (See  Star-fishes.) 

Flamingo,  fld-min'-go,  (Sp.-Port.  flamenco,) 
(Phcenicopterus  riiber,  Linn.) — This  bird  in- 
labits  the  warm  climates  of  Asia,  Africa,  and 
imerica,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
aquatic  birds.  Its  height  is  about  four  feet. 
In  its  first  year  it  is  of  one  colour, — grayish 
white ; in  its  second  year,  the  white  is  purer, 
and  the  wings  are  tinted  rose-colour;  in  the 
third  year  it  attains  its  full  plumage, — wings 
roseate,  back  deep  scarlet,  and  quill-feathers 
jet  black;  and  as  the  bird  grows  older,  these 
colours  increase  in  tone.  The  neck  is  slender 
and  of  great  length,  equalling  that  of  the  legs, 
which  are  about  two  feet.  The  head  is  small 
and  round,  and  furnished  with  a bill  nearly 
seven  inches  long,  which  is  higher  than  it  is 
wide,  light,  and  hollow,  having  a membrane  at 
the  base,  and  suddenly  curved  downwards  from 
the  middle,  as  if  broken.  The  lower  mandible, 
which  is  the  larger,  is  so  adjusted  as  to  fit  the 
angle  with  its  edges,  its  under  surface  being 
greatly  arched  downwards.  The  edges  of  both 
mandibles  are  serrated.  In  operation,  these 
mandibles  act  like  a strainer,  allowing  the 
water  to  escape,  but  retaining  any  sort  of  prey 
the  fiamingo  may  capture.  Its  food  consists 
of  small  fish  and  water  insects,  which  it  fishes 
up  by  means  of  its  long  neck,  turning  its  head 
in  such  a manner  as  to  take  advantage  of  the 
crook  in  its  beak.  In  searching  among  the 
mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  for  food,  the 
upper,  not  the  under,  mandible  is  applied  to 
the  ground.  In  that  situation  the  inferior 
mandible  is  uppermost,  and  by  its  motion 
works  the  disturbed  water  through  the  two. 
The  tongue  is  large  and  fleshy,  betokening  an 
acute  sense  of  taste.  The  ancient  Romans  con- 
sidered a dish  of  fiamingo  tongues  to  be  one  of 
their  greatest  delicacies.  A few  hours  spent  in 
watching  the  flamingoes  at  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens will  dispel  many  prevalent  errors  respect- 
ing the  habits  of  the  bird,  among  which  may  be 
noticed  the  assertion  that  it  never  sits  down. 
There  the  sitting  attitude  is  quite  common,  and 
when  resting  on  the  ground,  with  legs  bent 
under  it,  the  bird  can  pick  up  an  object  from 
the  ground  some  inches  behind  its  tail. 
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Flea,  fle,  (Ang.-Sax.) — The  proper  position 
of  this  insect  in  entomological  classification  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  By  many 
authorities,  including  the  distinguished  names 
of  Latreille,  Kirby,  and  Spence,  the  fleas  are 
considered  to  form  a distinct  order;  the  former 
naturalist  treating  of  them  under  the  ordei 
Siphonoptera,  and  the  latter,  the  order  Apha- 
niptera.  By  others,  they  have  been  arranged 
with  the  order  Diptera,  but  with  little  reason ; 
for  in  certain  important  characteristics  they 
widely  differ  from  them.  It  has  been  truly  re 
marked,  that  “it  is  highly  probable,  when  this 
p-oup  is  better  known,— when  the  numerous 
insects  allied  to  the  fleas  are  more  common  in 
our  cabinets,  it  will  be  found  that  they  do  not 
constitute  an  order  by  themselves,  but  are 
aberrant  forms  of  the  other  well-established 
orders.  In  these,  there  is  a certain  degree  of 
uniformity, as  regards  number,  variety  of  habits, 
&c.,  which  cannot  but  lead  us  to  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  so-called  orders,  containing  only 
one  or  two  genera  and  but  few  species,  such  as 
the  present  orders.”  The  curious  structure  of 
the  flea  has  doubtless  greatly  contributed  to 
perplex  and  hinder  those  who  have  sought  to 
find  its  correct  genera.  The  most  familiar 
species  is  the  common  flea,  (Pulex  irritans,) 
which  is,  unfortunately,  very  numerous  in  this 
country.  The  body  of  the  flea  is  protected  by 
a horny  covering,  composed  of  segments,  which 
are  veiy  well  defined,  — those  of  the  thorax 
are  always  disunited.  Its  mouth  is  suctoiual, 
formed  of  three  pieces,  enclosed  by  two  articu- 
lated laminae,  which,  when  united,  form  a cylin- 
drical or  conical  proboscis,  the  base  of  which  is 
protected  by  two  scales.  Although,  to  all  ap 
pearance,  apterous,  the  flea  possesses  the 
rudiments  of  wings,  which  are  four  in  number, 
in  the  form  of  horny  plates,  on  the  sides  of  the 
meso-  and  meta-thoracic  segments,  the  hind- 
most pair  being  somewhat  larger  than  the 
other.  Its  head  is  small  and  compressed,  on 
each  side  of  which  is  a small  round  eye.  The 
most  singular  organs  of  the  flea  are  the  two 
fine-pointed  mandibles  of  the  mouth,  which, 
in  combination  with  another  sharp  organ,  (sup- 
posed to  represent  the  labrum,)  constitute  the 
powerful  attacking  instrument  of  the  insect, 
which  permits  it  to  pierce  the  hard  skin  of  its 
victim  with  remarkable  facility.  Situated  on 
the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  are  two  four- 
pointed  organs,  which  were  formerly  supposed 
to  be  the  antennse,  but  now  more  correctly 
considered  to  be  the  maxillary  palpi.  The  an- 
tenme  are  very  minute,  and  concealed  beneath 
a rake-like  plate  on  the  sides  of  the  head  be- 
hind -the  eyes.  The  legs  are  very  strong,  more 
particularly  the  hinder  ones,  which  are  used 
by  the  flea  in  its  extraordinary  leaps.  This  in- 
sect undergoes  a complete  metamorphosis ; the 
larva  is  an  elongated  footless  grub.  On  arriv- 
ing at  the  pupa  state,  which  occupies  about 
twelve  days,  it  encloses  itself  in  a silken  cover, 
and  in  a few  days  assumes  its  mature  condition. 
Besides  Pulex  irritans,  there  are  several  other 
species  peculiar  to  different  animals.  The  dog 
possesses  such  a parasite,  (P.  canis;)  also  the 
martin,  (P.  hirundinis ;)  the  mouse,  (P. 
musculi ;)  and  the  mole,  a large  variety,  (P. 
talpce.)  A great  pest  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America  is  the  chigoe  or  jigger.  (Se^ 
Chigoe.) 

Flea,  Water.  (See  Daphniada;).) 

Flesh,  flesh,  (Sax.  flcee,)  a compound  sub- 
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stance,  constituting  a large  portion  of  every 
animal ; consisting  of  the  softer  solids,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  bones  and  fluids.  As  a 
general  appellation,  it  may  be  taken  to  include 
the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  cellular  tissue,  &c. 
((See  Muscle,  Tissue.)  Chemically  considered, 
flesh  consists  of  fibrin  in  a coagulated  form, 
permeated  by  at  least  three  times  its  weight  of 
water  and  fluid,  consisting  partly  of  blood  and 
partly  of  substances  secreted  from  it.  The  sol- 
uble matters  consist  chiefly  of  albumen,  the 
soluble  salts  of  the  blood,  two  animal  prin- 
ciples, called  kreatine  and  urorite,  and  phos- 
])horic,  lactic,  butyric,  acetic,  and  formic  acids. 
The  salts  consist  of  the  phosphate  of  potash, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  and  a small  quantity  of 
chloride  of  sodium. 

PLEsn-FLY  belongs  to  the  general  order  of 
Diptera  in  the  classification  of  the  insect  tribe, 
and  the  name  by  which  it  is  distinguished  in 
this  order  is  Musca  vomitoria,  in  contrast  to 
the  common  house-fly,  or  Musca  domestica. 
The  insect  is  termed  Jlesh-Jly,  from  the  fact  of 
its  depositing  its  eggs  in  fleshy  viands,  in  which 
the  larvae  are  hatched.  It  is  generally  larger 
than  the  common  house-fly,  and  its  wings  in- 
deed are  sometimes  nearly  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  expanse.  It  is  distinguished  by  a pro- 
boscis, always  very  apparent,  membranous,  and 
bilabiate,  generally  bearing  two  palpi,  and  cap- 
aide  of  being  withdrawn  entirely  within  the 
oral  cavity:  it  also  has  a sucker  of  two  pieces  ; 
the  antennse  in  a plate  with  lateral  setae. 

Flexor,  JleJc'-sor,  (Lat.  fiecto,  I bend,)  in 
Anat.,  is  the  name  of  certain  muscles  whose 
office  it  is  to  bend  the  parts  into  which  they 
are  inserted.  The  antagonistic  muscles  are 
termed  extensors. 

FLORIKAN,ytor'-^7t•-a?^,  a name  given  to  several 
Indian  bustards. 

Florisuga,  a genus  of  humming-birds,  known 
by  the  arched  bill,  and  the  short,  rounded  tail, 
beyond  which  the  long  tail  coverts  project. 

Flounder, ^otow'-dej',  (Swed.Jlundra,)(Pleu- 
roneetes  Jlexus,)  a flat  fish  very  similar  to  the 
lilaice,  but  smaller,  and  of  more  obscure  colour. 
It  is  very  common  about  the  British  coast,  and 
is  found  in  the  Northern,  Baltic,  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas.  Its  body  is  covered  with  very 
small  scales,  and  along  its  back  runs  a row  of 
sharp  spines. 

FLUSTRAD.E,  a family  of  infundibulate  mollus- 
coids,  having  the  polyzoary  flat,  flexible,  leafy, 
erect,  and  covered  with  many  minute  cells. 
Popularly  they  are  known  as  Sea-mats.  On 
account  of  their  peculiar  scent  they  are  some- 
times called  Lemon-weeds. 

Fly,  jfZi,  (S)a.x,Jleofie,)  a name  applied  almost 
indiscriminately  to  all  insects  possessing  wings; 
by  many,  however,  restricted  to  the  various 
.species  of  dipterous  insects.  The  fly  is  cha- 
racterised as  possessing  a pair  of  veined  and 
membranous  wings,  with  two  movable  bodies 
called  balancers,  (haltercs,)  placed  a little  be- 
hind them.  The  mouth  is  formed  of  between 
two  and  six  setaceous  pieces  of  scaly  texture, 
and  these  pieces  are  either  enclosed  in  a pro- 
boscis-like sheath,  or  covered  by  one  or  two 
laminpR,  which  form  it.  The  head  is  globular 
or  hemisidierical.  The  mouth  is  only  formed 
for  transmitting  fluids,  and  is  conscfpiently 
very  delicate  in  structure.  The  sucker  per- 
forms the  part  of  a lancet,  and  itierces  the  en- 
velope of  vegetable  or  animal  fluids,  in  order 
to  allow  of  tlie  fluid  itself  being  trau.smittcd  uu 
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into  the  mouth  of  the  insect.  The  antennm 
are  united  in  front,  and  are  approximate  at  the 
base.  Above  the  true  wings  of  the  insect,  and 
a little  behind  them,  are  the  balancers,  or  hal- 
teres : these  are  almost  membranous,  and  are 
furnished  with  two  little  knobs  at  their  ex- 
tremities, v^'hich  are  capable  of  dilation.  The 
legs  of  this  class  of  insects  are  long  and  slen- 
der ; and  the  feet,  it  is  well  known,  are  fur- 
nished with  skinny  palms,  to  enable  them  to 
stick  on  glass  and  other  smooth  bodies  by 
means  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

Fly-catchers,  Jii-lcdtsh' -erz,  (Muscicapidee.) 
— This  very  numerous  family  is  widely  diffused 
throughout  both  the  eastern  and  western  con- 
tinents. As  their  name  implies,  they  prey  on 
insects,  which  they  seize  in  mid-air.  They  have 
the  beak  horizontally  depressed,  and  armed 
with  bristles  at  its  base,  with  the  point  more 
or  less  decurved  and  emarginated.  The  value 
of  the  insectivorous  family  of  birds  to  man  is 
incalculable.  As  Buffon  truly  says:  “Vain 
would  be  the  efforts  of  man  to  destroy  or  ban- 
ish the  clouds  of  flying  insects  by  which  he 
would  be  assailed.  Man  and  quadrupeds  can- 
not defend  themselves  against  them.  They 
attack  with  their  stings  ; they  oppose  the  pro- 
gress of  cultivation,  and  devour  the  useful  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  They  infect  with  their 
excrement,  or  their  eggs,  all  the  provisions 
which  are  necessary  to  be  preserved.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  beneficent  birds  are  not  even 
sufficiently  numerous  in  such  climates,  Avhere, 
nevei’theless,  their  species  are  by  far  the  most 
multiplied.”  One  of  the  best  types  of  fly- 
catchers is  that  presented  by  the  tyrant  fly- 
catcher, (Muscicapa  tyr annus,  Briss.)  This 
bird  is  peculiar  to  America.  It  is  eight  inches 
in  length,  and  fourteen  in  extent  of  wing.  The 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  dark  bluish- 
gray,  inclining  to  dull  slate-black  on  the  head, 
of  which  the  central  feathers  along  the  crown 
form  a gorgeous  oi’ange  patch.  It  builds  its 
nest  on  branches  of  trees  ; it  is  a rather  bulky 
structure,  composed  of  twigs  and  wool,  or  tow 
and  cotton,  and  is  very  thick  and  snug.  It 
scarcely  deserves  its  ugly  ajipellation,  as  it  is 
' only  at  those  periods  when  its  mate  is  attached 
to  the  nest  by  care  for  her  little  brood,  that  this 
fly-catcher  is  more  fierce  or  tyrannical  than  any 
other.  At  such  times,  however,  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  his  conduct  is  rather  outrageous.  No 
matter  the  species  of  bird,  no  matter  its  size 
or  strength,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  approaches 
any  way  near  the  tyrant’s  nest  to  excite  his 
jealous  rage,  and  out  ho  sallies  bent  on  instant 
.satisfaction.  It  is  said  that  eagles  and  hawks 
may  not  with  impunity  approach  this  bird’s 
nest,  made  sacred  by  his  fledglings,  and  that, 
darting  up  into  the  air,  it  will  launch  down  on 
to  the  back  of  its  enemy,  and  there  anchor  in 
such  a way  as  to  make  it  a difficult  matter  to 
dislodge  him.  Only  two  small  species  of  this 
tribe  are  found  in  this  country.  The  European 
sjtccies  are  distinguished  from  any  other  by 
having  much  more  slender  bills,  with  shorter 
bristles  at  the  gape. 

Fi.y,  Dragon.  {See  Dragon-fly.) 

Flying  Dragon.  {See  Dragon.) 

Flying-fish,  {Exncailus,)  a genus  of  fishe.s 
that,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  length 
and  size  of  their  jicctoral  fins,  are  enabled  to 
spring  from  the  water  and  supportakindof  tem- 
pnr.iry  flight  through  the  air.  Their  distinguish- 
ing features  are-  jiectoral  fins  nearly  equal  to 
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the  body  in  length ; head  flattened  above  and  on 
the  sides ; the  lower  part  of  the  body  furnished 
with  a longitudinal  series  of  carinated  scales  on 
each  side ; dorsal  fin  placed  above  the  anal ; 
eyes  large ; jaws  furnished  with  small  pointed 
teeth.  Although  some  few  naturalists  have 
supposed  that  these  fish  possess  the  true  power 
of  flying,  that  is,  by  beating  the  air  with  their 
members,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  their  large 
fins  sustain  them,  parachute-wise,  when  they 
have  leapt  from  the  water.  “ I have  never 
been  able  to  see  any  percussion  of  the  pectoi’al 
fins  during  flight,  and  the  greatest  length  of 
time  that  I have  seen  this  fish  on  the  fin  has 
been  thirty  seconds,  by  the  watch ; and  the 
longest  flight  mentioned  by  Captain  Hall  is  two 
hundred  yards ; but  he  thinks  that  subsequent 
observation  has  extended  the  space.  The  most 
usual  height  of  flight,  as  seen  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  is  from  two  to  three  feet ; but  I 
have  known  them  come  on  board  a ship  at  a 
height  of  fourteen  feet ; and  they  have  been 
well  ascertained  to  have  come  into  the  channels 
of  a man-of-war,  which  is  considered  as  high  as 
twenty  feet  and  upwards.  But  it  must  not  be 
supposed  they  have  the  power  of  elevating 
themselves  after  leaving  their  native  element ; 
for,  on  watching  them,  I have  often  seen  them 
fall  much  below  the  elevation  at  which  they 
fiu-st  rose  from  the  water,  but  never  in  any  one 
instance  could  I observe  them  rise  from  the 
height  at  which  they  at  first  sprang ; for  I re- 
gard the  elevation  they  take  to  depend  on  the 
power  of  the  first  spring  or  leap  they  make 
on  leaving  their  native  element.” — (Bennett, 
Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales.)  Several 
instances  are  on  record  of  the  appearance  of 
flying-fishes  off  the  British  coast,  but  the  spe- 
cies is  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
oceanic  flying-fish  (Exoccetus  volitans)  and  the 
Mediterranean  flying-fish  (Exocwtus  exiliens) 
may  have  made  their  appearance  in  our  seas. 
In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  are  found  some  species 
with  curious  appendages  or  filaments  attached 
to  the  lower  jaw. 

Flying  Fox,  (Pteropus  ruhricoUis.)— This 
animal  belongs  to  the  Bat  tribe,  of  which  it  is 
the  largest  species.  It  derives  its  common 
name  of  flying  fox  from  a fancied  resemblance 
of  its  head  to  that  of  a fox.  It  is  found  in  the 
islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  it 
occurs  in  great  numbers.  These  animals  are 
vegetarians  in  their  diet,  and  commit  great 
ravages  in  the  gardens  and  plantations  in  the 
countries  in  which  they  abound.  That  they 
may  occasionally  live  on  animal  food,  is  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that,  when  in  confinement, 
they  have  been  known  to  devour  the  flesh  of 
birds  with  great  avidity.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
bats  they  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and, 
iluring  the  day,  they  remain  suspended  from 
Ihe  trunks  of  trees,  usually  affecting  those  of 
the  fig  genus  for  this  purpose.  So  quietly  do 
iiey  keep  in  this  clinging  attitude,  that  any 
ine  not  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  flying 
Vox  might  readily  mistake  them  for  part  of  the 
tree  itself,  and  only  be  undeceived  when,  dis- 
turbed by  his  presence,  the  seemingly  long, 
pendent  fruit  suddenly  assumed  animal  life 
and  fluttered  in  masses  round  and  round  their 
roost. 

Flying  Lemur,  or  Colugo,  (Galeopithecus 
volans.) — This  is  another  curious  species, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  flying  or  leaping 
considerable  distances,  by  means  of  a mem- 
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brane  connecting  its  limbs  with  each  other. 
The  flying  lemur  forms  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Quadrumana  and  the  Cheiroptera; 
to  the  latter,  indeed,  it  has  a great  resemblance, 
insomuch  as  many  naturalists  of  eminence 
have  placed  it  in  that  order.  It  differs,  how- 
ever, from  the  bats  in  many  respects,  not  the 
least  important  deviation  of  which  is  the  ab- 
sence of  opposable  thumbs  on  all  the  feet, 
which  are  composed  of  five  fingers  united  by  a 
membrane.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  certainly 
bears,  in  its  appearance  and  habits,  a remark- 
able similarity  to  the  flying  fox.  In  its  diet  it 
is  both  carnivorous  and  frugivorous ; feeding 
on  birds  and  their  eggs,  insects,  and  fruits. 
It  is  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  living 
in  the  forests ; seeking  by  night  for  its  food, 
and  remaining  in  a dormant  state  during  the 
day,  as  already  related  of  the  flying  fox.  The 
natives  occasionally  eat  this  animal ; but  fas- 
tidious judges  pronounce  its  flesh  as  being 
extremely  nauseous. 

Flying  Squirrel. — By  this  name  are  known 
several  species  of  squirrels,  one  of  the  most 
important  being  the  Taguan  flying  squirrel, 
(Petromys  alpinus,)  which  is  a native  of  India, 
where  it  is  tolerably  abundant.  It  has  derived 
its  name  from  the  parachute-like  appendage 
which  it  possesses.  This  consists  of  a broad 
fold  of  skin,  stretching  along  each  side  of  the 
animal,  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  legs  ; and 
when  it  intends  making  a leap,  it  expands  this 
curious  membrane  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  is 
thereby  enabled  to  jump  a considerable  dis. 
tance,  although  always  downwards,  which,  in 
fact,  is  all  its  so-called  “flying”  properties 
are  capable  of.  It  measures  about  three  feet 
in  length,  of  which  its  tail  occupies  more  than 
half.  Its  general  colour  is  chestnut,  deepening 
into  brown  on  the  back  and  red  on  the  sides ; 
the  abdomen,  throat,  and  breast  are  covered 
with  silvery  grayish-white  fur.  The  tail  is 
grayish-black,  becoming  much  darker  towards 
its  extremity.  The  assapan,  or  flying  squirrel 
of  America,  (Seiuropterus  volucella,)  is  another 
variety,  agreeing  with  the  above  in  its  leading 
characteristics.  There  are  also  the  polatouche 
of  Siberia  and  the  rasoo  of  India. 

Foot,  foot,  (Ger.  fuss,  Lat.  pes,)  in  Anat., 
is  that  part  of  the  lower  extremity  below  the 
leg  with  which  we  stand  and  walk.  It  is  com- 
posed of  three  series  or  groups  of  bones, — the 
tarsal,  or  hindermost ; the  metatarsal,  which 
occupy  the  middle  portion  ; and  the  phalanges, 
which  go  to  form  the  toes.  The  tarsal  bones 
are  seven  in  number.  Above,  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  tibia  and  fibula  bones  of  the 
leg,  and  below  form  the  heel  and  the  hinder 
part  of  the  instep.  They  are  the  astragalus, 
which  articulates  with  the  tibia  and  fibula ; 
the  os  calcis,  or  bone  of  the  heel ; the  os  navi- 
culare,  or  scaphoid  bone,  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot,  articulating  with  the  astragalus  ; the 
os  cuhoides,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  foot,  arti- 
culating with  the  os  calcis ; the  three  cunei- 
form or  wedge-shaped  bones  (the  internal, 
middle,  and  external)  in  front  of  the  scaphoid 
bone,  near  the  middle  of  the  foot.  The  meta- 
tarsal bones  are  five  in  number,  and  belong  to 
the  class  of  long  bones.  They  are  connected 
posteriorly  with  the  tarsal,  and  anteriorly  with 
the  phalangeal  bones.  One  is  attached  to  each 
of  the  cuneiform  bones,  and  two  to  the  os 
cuboides  ; and  they  diverge  slightly  outwards 
as  they  proceed  forward.  Their  anterior  ends 
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fonii  the  balls  cf  the  toes.  The  first  metatarsal 
boue  is  the  shortest  and  strongest,  while  the 
second  is  the  longest, — the  others  all  decreas- 
ing in  length  according  to  their  distance  from 
it.  These  bones  form  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  instep.  The  phalanges,  or  bones  of  the 
toes,  are  fourteen  in  number,  three  to  each 
toe,  except  the  great  one,  which  has  only  two. 
The  upper  ones,  which  are  the  longest  and 
largest,  are  named  the  metatarsal,  the  next 
the  middle,  and  the  most  anterior  the  ungual 
phalanges.  The  bones  of  the  foot,  more  par- 
ticularly those  that  compose  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus,  are  firmly  connected  together,  so 
that  they  are  not  liable  to  be  displaced ; and 
those  parts  where  they  articulate  with  one 
another  being  covered  with  a tolerably  thick 
layer  of  highly  elastic  cartilage,  they  possess 
a considerable  degree  of  elasticity.  They  are 
bound  together  in  various  directions  by  a 
number  of  ligaments,  one  of  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  plantar  ligament,  which  is  of 
great  strength,  and  passes  from  the  under 
surface  of  the  heel-bone,  near  its  extremity, 
forward  to  the  ends  of  the  metatarsal  bones. 
The  movements  of  the  foot,  which  are  per- 
mitted by  the  connecting  ligaments,  are 
effected  by  a variety  of  muscles.  The  prin- 
cipal movements  are, — (1)  that  at  the  ankle, 
formed  by  the  tibia  and  fibula  with  the  astra- 
galus, by  which  the  foot  is  bent  and  straight- 
ened ; (2)  bitween  the  astragalus  and  os  calcis, 
by  which  the  foot  is  rolled  inwards  and  out- 
wards ; (3)  between  the  first  and  second  range 
of  tarsal  bones,  admitting  of  a very  slight 
motion,  by  which  the  arch  of  the  foot  may  be 
somewhat  increased  or  diminished.  Besides 
these  there  are  the  less  complicated  move- 
ments of  the  metatarsal  and  phalangeal  bones. 
The  foot,  naturally  a beautiful  structure,  is 
usually  so  much  interfered  with  in  civilised 
life,  as  to  bj  deprived  of  much  of  its  beauty, 
and  even  of  its  utility.  Its  movements  are 
impeded  by  its  being  confined  in  tight-fitting 
boots  ; while,  in  place  of  the  boots  being  con- 
formed to  the  shai)e  of  the  feet,  the  feet  are 
made  to  conform  to  the  shape  of  the  boots. 
The  consequence  of  which  are  corn,s,  bunions, 
eold  feet,  and  a number  of  other  evils,  from 
which  so  many  sufl'er  in  the  present  day. 
Attention  has  lately  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject by  Professor  Meyer,  of  Zurich,  who  has 
published  a ])amphlet,  entitled  “Why  the  Shoe 
Pinches  : a Contribution  to  Applied  Anatomy,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  and  is 
well  worth  a ])erusal. 

Foramen, /or'-d-men,  (Lat.  aholc,)  inAnat., 
is  a term  applied  to  certain  holes  or  openings 
of  the  human  body,  more  particularly  of  the 
skeleton  ; as  the  various  foramina  of  the  skull. 
The  foramen  ovale  is  a passage  or  communica- 
tion between  the  two  auricles  of  the  heart  in 
the  foetus. 

Foraminifera,  fo-rd-me-mf'-e-ra,  (Lat.,  fo- 
ramen, an  orifice;  fero,  I bear,)  the  name 
given  by  D’Orsigny  to  a group  of  minute 
organisms  having  calcareous  shells,  which  are 
pierced  with  numerous  holes  or  foramina. 
Until  recently,  the  Foraminifera  were  regarded 
as  microscopic  ccphalopods,  hut  they  are  now 
looked  upon  as  protozoa.  The  i)orcs  are  for 
the  protrusion  of  delicate  filaments,  by  the  aid 
of  which  locomotion  and  })erhai)S  nutrition  are 
performed,  llccent  Foraminifera  are  beautiful 
microscoi)ic  objects ; they  arc  procured  by 
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dredging,  or  sometimes  from  the  sand  of  the 
sea-shore.  In  the  fossil  state  these  tiny  shells 
occur  in  rocks  of  all  formations  ; they  con- 
stitute the  greater  bulk  of  the  chalk  and  the 
tertiary  limestones.  In  the  stone  of  which 
the  buildings  in  Paris  are  constructed  the 
shells  of  Foraminifera  are  so  numerous,  that 
this  city  may  be  said  to  be  built  of  them.  The 
shells  of  the  nummulites,  or  coin-stones,  which 
form  mountains  in  the  Mediterranean  regions, 
and  of  which  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  prin- 
cipally composed,  agree  in  essential  structure 
with  those  of  the  Foraminifera. 

Forficula.  (See  Earwig.) 

Formica,  ybr-mf^-Zen,  (Lat.,)  a genus  of  in 
sects  belonging  to  the  family  Formicidge,  and 
distinguished  by  having  the  footstalks  of  the 
abdomen  composed  of  a single  joint,  the 
mandibles  triangular,  and  denticulated  at  the 
edges.  (See  Ant.) 

Fossil,  fos'-sil,  (Lat.  fossus,  dug  up,)  ia 
Geol.,  the  body,  or  any  portion  of  the  body, 
of  an  animal  or  plant  buried  in  the  earth  by 
natural  causes,  or  any  recognisable  impression 
or  trace  of  such  a body,  or  part  of  a body. 
Such  is  the  definition  given  by  Mr  Jukes,  one 
of  the  most  philosophical  geologists  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  old  geologists  used  to  include 
minerals,  or  any  other  distinct  bodies  that 
were  found  in  rocks,  under  the  term  of  fossils. 
According  to  modern  views,  fossils  are  simply 
organic  remains,  allowing  the  word  “ I'emaius  ” 
to  apply  even  to  footprints  and  other  transient 
impressions.  A fossil  is  not  necessarily'  a 
petrifaction.  Some  fossil  shells  found  in  com- 
paratively old  rocks,  such  as  the  soft  compact 
clays  of  the  oolitic  series,  are  less  altered  from 
their  living  state  than  many  shells  included 
in  recent  coral  reefs.  Wood,  again,  may  be 
found  in  such  rocks  still  soft  and  but  little 
altered ; while  in  much  more  recent  forma- 
tions it  is  entirely  mineralised,  and  converted 
either  into  flint  or  into  coal.  That  department 
of  geology  which  relates  to  fossils  is  termed 
Pal/eontology,  (which  see.) 

Fowl,  fowl,  (Sax.  fugel.) — In  its  general 
sense,  this  term  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
birds  ; but  in  a more  restricted  sense  it  means 
those  domestic  birds  brought  up  in  a farmyard 
for  the  table.  Fowls  originally  came  from 
Persia  and  India,  and  they  are  valuable  to  the 
breeder  in  many  ways,  yielding  profit  as  they 
do  in  eggs,  in  broods,  and  in  feathers.  The 
different  kinds  of  this  useful  domestic  crea- 
ture are  the  Cochin-China,  the  Ilambro’,  th& 
Spangled,  the  Spanish,  the  Bantam,  the  Malay, 
the  Poland,  the  Brahmapootra,  and  the  Dork- 
ing. Besides  these  there  are  several  other 
scarce  specimens;  as  the  Japanese  Bantam 
or  Silky  Fowl,  the  Emu  or  Silky  Cochin,  the 
Andalusian,  the  Rangoon,  and  the  Ancona 
fowls,  all  of  which  are  bred  more  for  exhibi- 
tion than  for  real  utility.  The  Cochin-China 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  different  kinds,  and 
the  colours  of  its  plumage  are  buff,  lemon, 
cinnamon,  grouse,  partridge,  white,  and  black. 
They  are  cai)ital  layers,  and  in  a short  time  a 
pair  will  stock  a yard.  The  Ilambro’  fowl  is 
one  of  the  prettiest  varietie.s,  and  has  gold  and 
silver  plumage;  they  arc  also  prodigious  lay- 
ers, but  rarely  have  patience  to  bring  iq)  a 
brood.  The  Spanish  fowl  and  the  Dorking  are 
the  more  commonly  seen  than  the  other  varie- 
ties, and  are  certainly  of  more  use  to  the 
breeder,  being  good  sitters  as  well  us  layers. 
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The  Bantams  are  the  greatest  favourites,  being 
remarkably  small  birds,  and  having  delicate 
plumage.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a 
description  of  all  the  different  varieties  here ; 
but  the  reader  is  referred  to  “A  Plain  and 
Familiar  Treatise  on  the  principal  Breeds  of 
Fowls,”  by  Mr  John  Baily.  The  Guinea-fowl, 
or  pintado,  is  sometimes  classed  among  the 
common  order  of  fowls ; they  are  very  wild 
and  restless  in  their  nature,  and,  unlike  the 
ordinary  fowls,  they  give  no  notice  to  any  one 
of  their  laying  or  sitting ; they  have  conse- 
quently to  be  closely  watched.  The  Guinea- 
fowl  is  very  delicate  eating,  and  is  in  season 
about  Lent.  Their  eggs  are  something  like 
those  of  turkeys,  but  not  so  gross.  As  the 
Guinea-fowl  rarely  watches  over  her  nest  and 
rears  a brood,  its  eggs  are  generally  put  under 
a common  hen,  which  performs  in  a satisfac- 
tory manner  the  duties  of  foster-motlier. 

Fox,  folcs,  (Ang.-Sax.) — Until  very  recently, 
the  foxes  were  placed,  by  the  most  eminent 
natui'alists,  together  with  the  wolf  and  dog ; 
but,  according  to  the  classification  of  the  mam- 
malia in  the  British  Museum,  which  system  is 
now  generally  adopted  by  zoologists,  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  these  animals,  and  placed  in  the 
genus  Vulpes.  In  many  particulars,  it  is  true, 
the  fox  greatly  resembles  the  rest  of  the  genus 
Canis  ; but  the  shape  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
(which  is  elongated,)  the  bullet  head,  the 
bushy  tail,  the  long  body,  supported  on  short 
limbs, — all  these  characteristics  fully  establish 
the  soundness  and  correctness  of  the  position 
to  which  the  fox  is  assigned  in  the  collections 
of  the  great  national  repository  of  science. 
The  common  fox,  {Vulpes  vulgaris,)  is  the  only 
species  found  in  this  country.  Of  so  well- 
known  an  animal,  any  minute  description 
would  be  superfluous.  Its  colour  is  reddish- 
fawn,  intermixed  with  black  and  white  hairs  ; 
its  tail,  or  "brush,”  is  of  the  same  colour,  ex- 
cept at  the  tip,  which  is  white.  It  measures 
about  two  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  twelve 
inches  in  height.  Its  coat  is  much  heavier 
and  thicker  during  the  winter  months,  when 
its  fur  is  of  greater  value  than  in  warmer 
weather.  Linnaeus  restricts  its  geographical 
range  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ; Cuvier 
says  it  is  found  from  Sweden  to  Egypt  inclu- 
sively. In  eighteen  months,  the  fox  attains 
maturity ; and  its  life  varies  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  years.  As  this,  however,  can  only 
be  said  of  those  animals  which  have  been  cap- 
tured young,  or  born  in  confinement,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  a wild  state,  the  fox  lives  to 
a much  greater  age.  The  fox  emits  a most 
unpleasant  scent,  which  proceeds  from  certain 
glands  situated  at  the  root  of  the  tail.  This 
powerful  odour  is  rendered  more  disagreeable 
from  the  remarkable  tenacity  with  which  it 
clings  to  any  object  which  it  has  once  touched. 
The  common  fox  lives  on  rabbits,  hares,  par- 
tridges ; and  when  occasion  offers  it  a chance 
of  obtaining  entrance  into  the  farmyard,  it 
often  commits  great  havoc  among  the  poultry. 
This  food  failing,  it  will  resort  to  worms  and 
insects  for  a means  of  subsistence ; and,  when 
dViTelling  near  the  sea-coast,  sometimes  makes 
a meal  of  the  mollusca  and  Crustacea  it  can 
manage  to  pick  up  on  the  shore.  It  burrows 
in  the  ground  like  the  rabbit;  and,  indeed, 
often  tuims  out  that  animal  from  its  domicile 
to  take  up  its  own  abode  there.  Besides  the 
^.bovc  s'/ecios,  there  are  several  others  : — The 
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Persian  fox,  (F.  Jlavescens,)  the  Arctic  fox, 
(F.  lagopus,)  the  American  fo.x,  (F.  calvus.) 
the  South-African  fox,  or  Caama,  (F.  Caama,) 
the  Senegal  fox,  (F.  doi'salis,)  the  Kit  fox,  (F. 
cinereo-argentatus,)  the  Kokree,  (F.  hengalen- 
sis,)  the  Salora,  (F.  niloticus,)  and  one  or  two 
others,  which  are  doubtful  members  of  this 
family. 

Foxhound,  foks’-hownd,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  a spe- 
cies of  dog  used  in  the  sport  of  fox-hunting. 
An  extraordinary  amount  of  care  and  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  proper  breeding  of 
this  animal ; and  no  pack  can  be  justly  con- 
sidered perfect  without  each  particular  animal 
composing  it  being  especially  picked  out  as 
adhering  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  dog-fanciers.  In  the  true  foxhound, 
nearly  all  the  individual  good  qualities  which 
distinguish  other  varieties  of  dogs  are  com- 
bined ; and,  for  fleetness,  strength,  fine  scent, 
spirit,  perseverance,  and  subordination,  they 
have  no  equals.  The  foxhound  is  not  a very 
large  animal,  his  height  averaging  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  inches.  The  colour  of  the  fox- 
hound is  generally  pied  ; such  as  yellow,  black, 
dun,  fallow,  and  brown  intermixed.  In  order 
to  be  perfect,  an  old  authority  on  the  chase 
observes,  that  the  animal  should  be  of  the 
following  proportions  : his  legs  straight  as  ar- 
rows ; his  feet  round,  and  of  medium  size  ; his 
shoulders  black ; his  breast  wide ; his  chest 
deep  ; his  back  broad ; his  head  small  ; his 
neck  thin  ; and  his  tail  bushy,  thick,  and  well- 
carried.  A celebrated  foxhound  bitch,  belong- 
ing to  Colonel  Thornton,  named  Merlin,  has 
been  known  to  run  four  miles  in  seven  minutes 
and  half  a second — a pace  which  nearly  equals 
that  of  the  fastest  race-horse. 

Francolin,  frank' -6-l'in,  a genus  of  par- 
tridges inhabiting  the  Himalayas,  remark- 
able for  its  great  size,  and  the  numerous  spurs 
on  the  legs.  The  Sanguine  Francolin,  (Itha- 
ginis  cruenta,)  is  about  as  large  as  an  ordinary 
fowl,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  blood-red 
streaks  which  are  drawn  over  the  breast  and 
upper  part  of  the  abdomen. 

Fratercula.  ((S'ee  Puffin.) 

Friar-bird,  {TropidorhyncJius  corniculatu:,) 
a remarkable  bird  of  Austi-alia,  having  the 
head  bare,  black,  and  leathery,  and  a knob 
at  the  base  of  the  beak.  It  is  one  of  the  honey, 
eaters,  and  is  very  active.  It  is  also  very  com 
bative,  and  fights  every  bird  that  comes  near 
its  nest,  caring  nothing  for  size,  and  assault- 
ing a pelican  as  I’eadily  as  a finch.  On  account 
of  its  bare  head  it  is  sometimes  called  Monk- 
bird,  and  Leatherhead,  and  its  peculiar  cries 
have  earned  for  it  the  names  of  Pimlico,  Poor 
Soldier,  and  Four-o’clock. 

Frigate-bird,  (Fregata  Aquila,  Bay,)  a 
bird  common  on  the  intertropical  American 
coasts,  and  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans. 
It  is  allied  to  the  cormorants,  but  differs  from 
them  by  having  a forked  tail,  short  feet,  the 
membranes  of  v/hich  are  very  deeply  notched, 
an  extraordinary  spread  of  wing,  and  a beak, 
both  mandibles  of  which  are  curved  at  the  tip. 
The  plumage  is,  on  the  upper  parts  purple- 
black,  the  throat  and  belly  white,  and  the  beak 
red.  The  frigate-bird  is  incapable  of  either 
swimming  or  diving ; yet  it  manages  to  satisfy 
its  natural  appetite  for  fish  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty : this  is  accomplished  by  a system  of 
highway  robbery,  perpetrated  on  such  ganuet.s 
and  sea-swallows  as  may  be  returning  with  full 
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pouches  to  their  nests  in  the  rocks.  The  com- 
mon mode  is  for  the  frigate-bird  to  soar  above 
its  victim,  and  then,  plunging  down,  to  strike 
it  on  the  head  with  its  beak  ; the  result  is  an 
instant  disgorging  of  the  day’s  fishing,  which, 
as  it  falls,  is  followed  by  the  robber,  who  in- 
variably overtakes  and  secures  it  before  it 
reaches  the  water.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
usually  built  among  the  rocks,  on  solitary 
islands,  or  in  high  trees  in  retired  situations 
near  the  sea.  It  lays  two  pinky-white  eggs. 

I’ringillidjE,  frin-jiV-le-de,  (Lat.  fringiUa, 
a chaffinch,)  a term  applied  to  a class  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  Insessores,  and  its  divi- 
sion Conirostres.  They  are  characterised  by 
a broad-based,  sharp-pointed,  conical  beak,  the 
size  of  which,  in  comparison  with  their  head, 
is  something  enormous.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Fringillidse  feed  almost  entirely  upon  dif- 
ferent seeds  of  plants  and  nuts  ; consequently 
their  beak  is  required  to  be  strong  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  obtain  their  food ; and,  in  some 
parts,  where  the  nuts,  &c.,  are  covered  with 
extremely  hard  shells,  the  beaks  of  tlrese  birds 
are  found  to  be  stronger  and  larger.  The  class 
includes  all  buntings,  crossbills,  grosbeaks, 
linnets,  canary-birds,  finches,  and  many  other 
conirostral  birds.  The  Fringillidm  are  more 
vulgarly  known  under  the  general  term  of 
Finches,  {which  see.) 

FROG,/roj7,  (Sax./rofira,)  (Ibarra.)— The  frogs 
are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  toads  by  the 
unusual  length  of  the  hind  feet,  which  are 
strong  and  wcll-palmated ; hence  their  great 
])ower  both  of  j umping  and  of  swimming ; their 
skin  also  is  smooth  ; and  there  is  not  only  a 
row  of  fine  teeth  round  the  upper  jaw,  but 
the  palate  also  is  furnished  with  another  row 
placed  transversely.  The  frog  deposits  its  ova 
or  spawn  sometime  in  March,  iu  a clustered 
gelatinous  mass.  This  lives  for  a month  or 
five  weeks,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  there 
issues  from  each  little  black  globule  a living 
tadpole.  In  this  their  first  stage,  the  young 
frogs  have  an  elongated  body,  a laterally-com- 
pressed tail,  and  external  branchim  ; their 
small  mouth  is  furnished  with  small  hooks  or 
teeth,  and  they  have  a small  tube  on  the  lower 
lip,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  aquatic 
l)lants,  &c.  The  external  branchim  next  dis- 
ai>pear,  and  become  covered  with  a membrane, 
being  placed  in  a sort  of  sac  under  the  throat; 
and  the  animal  then  breathes  after  the  manner 
of  the  fishes.  Furnished  with  eyes  and  nos- 
trils, the  body  of  the  animal  is  distended  with 
the  great  extent  of  the  digestive  canal,  and  it 
has  a large  tail  for  swimming.  Soon,  however, 
the  posterior  limbs  are  gradually  put  forth  near 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  and  are  developed  first ; 
the  anterior  feet  then  begin  to  show  them- 
selves ; the  tail  gradually  becomes  less  and 
h'ss,  shortens,  shrinks,  and  seems  at  last  to 
be  absorbed;  the  mouth  widens,  and  loses  its 
horny  processes  or  jaws ; the  eyes  are  guarded 
by  eyelids  ; the  ))elly  lengthens  and  diminishes 
in  comi)arative  size;  the  intestines  become 
short ; the  true  lungs  arc  developcil,  and  the 
internal  branchim  arc  obliterated  ; tlic  circu- 
lation undergoes  an  entire  change;  and  the 
animal,  hitherto  entirely  a<piatic  and  her- 
bivorous, becomes  carnivorous,  and  for  the 
most  part  terrestrial.  In  the  frog  the  muscu- 
lar system,  esi)ecially  the  muscles  of  the  abdo- 
men, are  more  dcveloi)cd  than  in  the  other 
rcptile.s  ; olTering  in  this  particular  some  ana- 
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logy  to  the  abdominal  structure  of  the  mam- 
mifers.  But  it  is  in  the  disposition  of  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  and  leg  in  the  frogs  and 
other  anurous  batrachians,  that  the  greatest 
singularity  is  manifested.  These,  whether 
taken  conjointly  or  singly,  present  the  great- 
est analogy  with  the  muscular  arrangement  in 
the  same  parts  in  man.  We  find  the  rounded, 
elongated,  conical  thigh,  the  knee  extending- 
itself  in  the  same  direction  with  the  thigh- 
bone, and  a well-fashioned  calf  to  the  leg, 
formed  by  the  belly  of  the  gastrocnemii  mus- 
cles. It  is  impossible  to  watch  the  horizontal 
motions  of  a frog  iu  the  water,  as  it  is  impelled 
by  these  muscles  and  its  webbed  feet,  without 
being  struck  by  the  complete  resemblance  in 
this  portion  of  its  frame  to  human  conforma- 
tion, and  the  almost  perfect  identity  of  the 
movements  of  its  lower  extremities  with  those 
of  a man  making  the  same  efforts  in  the  same 
situation.  By  the  aid  of  these  well-developed 
lower  limbs,  and  the  prodigious  power  of  their 
muscular  and  bony  levers,  a frog  can  raise  it- 
self in  the  air  to  twenty  times  its  own  height, 
and  traverse  in  a single  bound  a space  nearly 
fifty  times  the  length  of  its  own  body.  There 
are  several  species  of  frogs,  and  among  the 
most  peculiar  may  be  mentioned  the  bull-frog 
of  North  Ameidca,  {Eana  pipiens,)  and  the  tree- 
frog,  (HylaleucomystaXf'GrSives.)  The  former 
is  a very  lai’ge  species,  measuring  eight  inches 
in  length  and  four  in  width.  Its  colour  is  olive 
on  the  upper  part,  and  greenish-white,  darkly 
spotted,  on  the  belly.  It  is  said  that  this  frog 
affects  springs  only,  and,  although  it  is  a great 
destroyer  of  young  goslings,  it  is  tolerated  from 
the  benefits  derived  from  its  scavenger  habits. 
Its  chief  peculiarity  is  its  voice,  which  re- 
sembles the  distant  bellowing  of  a bull.  Of 
the  tree-frog  there  are  several  species.  They 
are  found  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  America  and  Asia.  Says  Sir  Emer- 
son Tennant : “ In  the  shrubberies  around  my 
house  at  Colombo,  these  graceful  little  frogs 
were  to  be  found  in  great  numbers,  crouching 
under  broad  leaves,  to  protect  them  from  the 
scorching  sun.  Some  of  them  utter  a sharp 
metallic  sound  at  night,  like  that  produced  by 
smacking  the  lips.  They  imssess  in  a high  de- 
gree the  power  of  changing  their  colour;  and 
one  which  had  seated  himself  on  the  gilt  pillar 
of  a dinner-lamp  was  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guislicd  from  the  ormolu  to  which  it  clung. 
They  are  enabled  to  ascend  glass  by  means  of 
the  suckers  at  the  extremity  of  their  toes. 
Their  food  consists  of  flics  and  minute  cole- 
optera.”  Although  this  latter  species  live  in 
trees,  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  water,  and 
even  hybernate  in  the  mud  during  the  winter. 
Africa  also  produces  a singular  race  of  frogs, 
which,  from  having  some  of  their  toes  en- 
veloped by  a conical  horny  claw  or  cap,  have 
I)ccn  termed  Dactylcthrie,  or  thimble-toed. — 
Jic/.  Brodcrip,  Swainson,  Tennant,  Yarrell, 
I'J iii/l ish  Cyclopcedia. 

FiiOG-risn.  {See  Anglkr-fisii.) 

FuoG-iioi'rnu,  a name  i)Oi)ularly  given  to  the 
hemopterous  insects  belonging  to  tlic  family 
Oercopidm.  One  of  them  is  well  known  in  its 
larval  state  as  tin;  Ouckoo-.^jiit,  on  account  of  the 
frothy  liipiid  with  which  its  l)Oily  is  envelopi'd. 

Frontai,,  (Lat.yVouA',  the  forehead,) 

in  Anat.,  denotes  of  or  belonging  to  the  fore- 
h(!ad  ; as  the  frontal  bone,  arteries,  nerves,  Ac. 
The  frontal  bone  is  that  bone  of  the  skull  which 
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goes  to  form  the  forehead,  as  well  as  part  of 
the  temples,  the  upper  portion  of  the  nose  and 
orbits,  and  part  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  It 
IS  convex  anteriorly,  and  concave  posteriorly, 
resembling  somewhat  in  shape  the  half  of  a 
cockle-shell.  On  the  inner  surface  there  is 
a ridge,  hardly  perceptible  at  the  upper  part, 
but  becoming  more  prominent  towards  the 
bottom,  to  which  the  falx  cerebri  is  attached. 
The  frontal  sinus  is  a cavity,  usually  occurring 
between  the  two  plates  of  the  frontal  bone  be- 
hind the  eyebrow^  and  extending  to  the  nose. 

Fruit -CROW,  frute'-kro,  (Gymnoderus,)  a 
genus  of  Corvidae  inhabiting  Central  America, 
and  known  by  their  straight,  flattish  beak,  with 
a notch  at  the  end  of  the  upper  mandible. 
There  are  several  species  of  fruit -crows,  dif- 
fering greatly  in  size.  As  their  name  imports, 
they  feed  chiefly  on  fruit,  though  they  also  eat 
insects  and  snails. 

Fulgora,  ful-go'-rd,  (Lat.  fulgor,  an  effulg- 
ence,) a genus  of  hemipterous  insects,  popu- 
larly known  as  Lantern-flies,  from  their  power 
of  diffusing  light  in  the  dark.  The  American 
lantern-fly  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  this 
family.  The  form  of  this  insect  is  very  re- 
markable. The  head  is  dilated  in  front,  with 
porrected  protuberances  ; and  it  is  from  the 
hollow  or  lantern  of  the  head  that  the  light  is 
said  to  proceed,  and  from  no  other  part.  “Two 
or  three  of  these  insects  put  into  a glass  vessel 
afford  light  sufficient  to  read  by,  without  diffi- 
culty, if  they  be  placed  close  to  the  bed.  Even 
when  the  insects  are  dead,  their  bodies  will 
afford  considerable  light,  though  less  vivid 
than  before  ; and  if  bruised  and  rubbed  over 
the  hands  and  face,  they  become  luminous  in 
the  dark,  like  a beard  smeared  with  English 
phosphorus.”— Bancroft,  JVat.  Hist.  Guinea. 
Madame  Merrian,  in  her  work  cn  the  insects 
of  Surinam,  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to 
this  insect.  “ The  Indians,”  says  she,  “ once 
brought  me,  before  I knew  that  they  shone  by 
night,  a number  of  the  lantern-flies,  which  I 
shut  up  in  a large  wooden  box.  In  the  night 
they  made  such  a noise,  that  I awoke  in  a 
fright,  and  ordered  a light  to  be  brought.  We 
soon  found  that  the  noise  came  from  the  box, 
and  opened  it,  but  were  much  alarmed,  and 
instantly  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with  affright, 
on  perceiving  flames  of  fire  issue  from  it ; for 
as  many  animals  came  out,  so  many  flames 
appeared.  When  we  found  this  to  be  the 
cause,  we  recovered  from  our  terror,  and  again 
collected  the  insects,  much  admiring  their 
.splendid  appearance.” 

Fulica,  the  generic  name  of  the  Coot. 

Fur,  fur,  (Fr.  fourrure,)  the  long,  fine, 
silky  hair  of  some  wild  animals,  as  the  bear, 
wolf,  marten,  beaver,  which  is  dressed,  and 
])repared  as  an  article  of  dress.  Fur  being  one 
of  the  principal  non-conductors  of  heat,  it  is 
an  especially  warm  covering,  and  those  furs 
are  the  best  which  belong  to  animals  which 
inhabit  cold  climates.  The  furs  which  are  im- 
ported may  be  classed  in  two  different  sections, 
— the  felted  fur  and  dressed  fur.  The  first 
section  comprises  the  furs  of  the  hare,  rabbit, 
beaver,  and  nutria,  or  coypu  rat,  q.  v.;  and 
these  are  principally  used  for  hat-making. 
Dressed  furs  are  those  which  are  preserved 
along  with  the  felt  to  which  they  are  attached, 
and  are  used  for  the  trimming  of  articles  of 
dre.ss,  mufflers,  rugs,  mantles,  and  such  like. 
Furs  are  imported  into  this  country  from 
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North  America  and  Russia,  and  the  trade  is  a 
very  important  one,  as  above  5,000,000  skins 
of  fur-bearing  animals  are  annually  brcugnt 
into  Britain.  The  Russian  sable  is  one  of  the 
most  expensive,  some  single  skins  fetching 
£9,  although  the  average  price  is  between  £2 
and  £3.  The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  was 
established  in  the  year  1670,  by  an  especial 
charter  from  Charles  II.,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  this  trade  in  North  America,  by 
means  of  hunters  sent  out  for  the  purpose,  and 
by  traffic  with  the  numerous  wild  tribes  of 
Indians,  which  at  that  time  populated  nearly 
the  greater  part  of  America.  Quebec  and 
Montreal  are  the  principal  trading  stations  of 
the  Company. 

Furnarius,  generic  name  of  the  Oven-Bird. 

Fusus,  few'-sus,  a genus  of  mollusks  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Muricidm,  and  popularly 
called  Spindle-shells,  on  account  of  their 
shape,  which  is  long,  slender,  and  spindle- 
like, being  wide  in  the  middle,  and  narrow  at 
each  end. 

G. 

Gad-fly.  (See  Bot-fly.) 

Gadid^,  gai'-de-de,  (Lat.  gadus,  a cod-fish,) 
a family  of  fishes  of  the  soft-finned  order;  as 
the  cod.  They  are  easily  known  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ventral  fins  under  the  throat,  and 
the  pointed  character  of  those  fins.  The 
body  is  long,  rather  compressed,  and  covered 
with  small  soft  scales.  The  head  is  scaleless  ; 
eyes  lateral;  jaws  and  anterior  part  of  the 
vomer  furnished  with  several  ranges  of  un- 
equal teeth;  the  gills  large,  seven-rayed,  and 
opening  laterally  ; a small  beard  at  the  tip  of 
the  lower  jaw.  Most  of  the  species  have  the 
dorsal  fin  contained  in  two  or  three  bundles  ; 
they  have  also  fins  behind  the  vent,  and  a dis- 
tinct caudal  fin.  The  greater  number  of  the 
species  live  in  cold  or  temperate  seas,  and 
furnish  the  greater  portion  of  the  fish  obtained 
in  England  and  America.  Their  productive 
powers  are  very  great,  and  the  numbers  in 
which  they  exist  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean  is 
perfectly  incalculable. 

Gadwall,  one  of  the  rare  British  ducks 
which  occasionally  visits  us  from  North  Ame- 
rica. It  is  very  noisy,  and  its  scientific  name 
is  Chaulelasmus  strepera. 

Galago,  gal'-d-go,  a genus  of  lemurs  in- 
habiting Madagascar.  They  have  large  and 
naked  ears,  and  very  large  eyes.  They  are 
very  small,  and  are  sometimes  called  Mada- 
gascar Rats. 

Galathea,  gal-a-thee'-a,  a genus  of  long- 
tailed Crustacea,  popularly  called  Plated  Lob- 
sters. They  are  beautifully  coloured,  but  live 
on  and  in  the  mud.  The  claws  are  rather 
large,  and  the  body  flattish. 

Galeodes.  (See  Solpuga.) 

Galemys.  (See  Daesman.) 

Galeopithecus.  (See  Flying  Lemur.) 

Galera.  (See  Tayra.) 

Gall-bladder,  gaiol,  (Sax.  gealla,  gall ; 
Lat.  vesicula  fellis,)  in  Anat.,  is  an  oblong 
membranous  receptacle,  situated  on  the  con- 
cave side  of  the  liver,  under  the  right  lobe. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a small  hen’s  egg,  and 
resembles  a pear  in  shape.  It  has  three  coats, 
— an  external  or  peritoneal,  a middle  or  fibrous, 
and  an  internal  or  villous.  The  inner  coat  has 
a reticulated  honeycomb  appearance,  but  does 
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not  possess  any  follicles  for  the  purpose  of 
secretion.  It  serves  as  a reservoir  for  the 
bile,  which,  when  digestion  is  not  going  on, 
regurgitates  through  the  cystic  duct,  and  is 
retained  for  future  use.  The  cystic  duct  con- 
nects the  gall-bladder  with  the  hepatic  duct, 
which  proceeds  from  the  liver,  and  the  two, 
when  united,  form  the  ductus  communis  cliole- 
dochus,  by  which  the  bile  is  conveyed  to  the 
duodenum.  The  cystic  duct  presents  inter- 
nally a number  of  folds,  which  are  generally 
circular. 

Gallinaceous  Birds,  gdl-lin-ai'-she-us,  (Lat. 
gallus,  a cock,)  the  name  applied  to  such  birds 
as,  in  common  with  the  domestic  cock,  have  the 
upper  mandible  vaulted,  the  nostrils  pierced  in 
a large  membranous  space  at  the  base  of  the 
beak,  and  covered  by  a cartilaginous  scale  ; 
wings  short,  flight  laborious,  and  carriage 
heavy.  Birds  of  this  order  have  an  extremely 
powerful  gizzard,  and  generally  a large  globular 
crop  ; nest  artless,  and  placed  on  the  ground  ; 
eggs  numerous ; food  pointed  out  to  their 
young  by  the  parent. 

Gallinula.  (See  Moor-hen.) 

Gammarus.  (See  Shrimp,  Fresh-water.) 

Ganglion,  gdng'-le-on,  (Gr.,)  in  Anat.,  is  a 
small  rounded  or  elongated  nervous  mass,  of  a 
reddish-gray  colour,  situated  in  the  course  of 
the  nerves.  They  are  of  two  kinds — one  form- 
ing part  of  the  cranial  system  of  nerves,  and 
situated  near  the  origins  of  many  of  the  cranial 
and  all  of  the  vertebral  nerves ; the  other  form- 
ing part  of  the  sympathetic  system,  extending 
in  a series  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  occurring  numerously  in  other 
parts.  They  differ  widely  from  each  other  in 
figure  and  size,  some  of  them  being  large  and 
conspicuous,  while  others  maybe  almost  termed 
microscopic.  They  are  composed  of  two  sub- 
stances, one  white,  like  the  medullary  matter 
of  the  brain,  the  other  reddish-gray,  somewhat 
resembling  the  cerebral  cortical  substance.  The 
internal  medullary  filaments  are  the  continua- 
tion of  the  nerve  upon  which  the  ganglion  is 
situated  ; they  are  invested  externally  by  a 
thin  but  firm  and  closely-adherent  envelope, 
continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  nerves,  and 
composed  of  dense  areolar  tissue.  This  out- 
ward covering  sends  processes  inwards  through 
the  interior  mass,  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  into 
lobules,  and  supporting  the  numerous  fine  ves- 
sels which  pervade  it.  A section  through  a 
ganglion  in  the  direction  of  the  nervous  chords 
connected  with  it  discloses  to  the  naked  eye 
merely  a collection  of  reddish-gray  matter, 
traversed  by  the  white  fibres  of  the  nerves. 

Gannet,  or  Solan  Goose,  gdn'-net,  (Sax. 
ganot.) — In  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  Heb- 
rides, and  in  Norway,  this  bird  is  very  abun- 
dant. It  is  almost  the  size  of  the  tame  goose. 
The  bill  is  about  six  inches  long,  jagged  at  the 
sides,  and  straight  nearly  to  the  point,  where 
it  inclines  downwards.  \ loose  skin,  bare,  and 
capable  of  considerable  distension,  hung  from 
the  blade  of  the  lower  bill,  and  extended  over 
the  tliroat,  serves  as  a iiouch  in  which  to  con- 
vey food  to  its  young.  The  neck  of  the  gannet 
is  long  ; body  flat,  and  very  full  of  feathers. 
The  crown  of  the  head  and  a small  si>ace  on 
the  hind  part  of  the  neck  are  buff-colour,  and, 
with  the  excei)tion  of  thecpiill  and  the  ))asturd 
whig-feathers,  the  remainder  of  the  jilnniage  is 
white.  The  legs  and  toes  are  black,  but  the 
forepart  of  each  is  marked  with  a bright  green 
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I stripe.  The  male  and  female  are  nearly  alike. 
The  young  are  at  first  covered  with  very  beau- 
tiful snow-white  down  ; at  the  age  of  about  six 
weeks,  the  feathers  make  their  appearance,  and 
at  the  end  of  three  months  they  are  ready  to 
fly.  The  food  of  the  gannet  consists  of  salt 
Avater  fish,  the  herring  and  pilchard  being  the 
staple.  It  takes  its  prey  by  darting  down  on 
it  from  a considerable  height.  It  makes  its 
nests,  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  turf  and 
sea-weeds,  in  the  caverns  and  fissures  of  rocks 
or  on  their  ledges,  as  well  as  on  the  plain  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  female  lays  three 
Avhite  eggs,  somewhat  smaller  than  those  of 
the  goose.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  the 
three  eggs  are  only  laid  in  the  event  of  the 
first  and  second  being  being  removed  ; and 
that  if  left  to  its  own  devices,  the  bird  will  lay 
but  one  egg.  These  birds  are  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  island  of  Kilda,  a little  spot 
standing  remotely  Avestward  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  annual  “yield”  of  birds  is  com- 
puted at  from  tAventy  to  fifty  thousand,  Avhile 
the  egg  crop  is  almost  incalculable.  The  most 
favourite  resort  for  these  sea-fowl,  according  to 
the  late  Bishop  Stanley,  is  a tremendous  pre- 
cipice about  thirteen  hundred  feet  high,  formed 
by  the  abrupt  termination  of  Conadean,  the 
most  elevated  hill  in  the  island  of  Britain.  The 
great  dependence  of  the  egg-takers  are  ropes 
of  tAA"0  sorts, — one  made  of  strips  of  hide,  the 
other  of  the  hair  of  coavs’  tails,  all  of  the  same 
thickness.  These  ropes  vary  in  length  from 
fifty  to  two  hundred  feet,  and  are  three  inches 
in  circumference.  So  valuable  are  these  ropes, 
that  a St  Kilda  SAA'ain  marrying  a damsel  whose 
doAver  is  a good  long  coAvtail-hair  rope,  con- 
siders that  he  has  made  rather  a splendid 
match.  The  scientific  name  of  this  bird  is 
Sula  Bassanea. 

Garangary.  (See  Ichneumon.) 

Garganey.  (See  Teal,  Summer.) 

Garfish,  gar'-Jish,  (Esox  Belone,  Linn.,)  a 
fish  of  the  Pike  family,  common  on  the  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scotch  coasts.  It  is  about  two 
feet  in  length,  body  tapering  towards  the  tail, 
and  of  small  circumference;  beak-like  snout; 
teeth  minute  and  numerous;  tail  considerably 
forked.  It  possesses  many  names  besides  that 
here  applied  to  it,  and  among  the  rest,  “mack- 
erel guide,”  because  of  its  supposed  habit  of 
preceding  the  shoals  of  mackerel  in  their  an- 
nual visits  to  shalloAV  Avaters  for  the  purpose  of 
spawning. 

Garrui.us.  (NeeJAv.) 

GASTERoroD.A,  gus-ter-op' -0-dd , (Gr.  gaster, 
stomach  ; pons,  foot,)  a class  of  molluscous 
animals,  whoso  means  of  locomotion  consist  of 
a fleshy  disc  or  foot  situated  under  the  abdo- 
men. They  are  both  terrestrial  and  aiiuatic, 
and  naked  and  possessed  of  a sliell.  Of  the 
naked  Gasteropoda,  the  common  slug  Avill  serve 
as  an  example.  Among  the  terrestrial  of  the 
genus  is  found  the  snail ; and  among  the 
aipiatic,  the  Avhelk,  Avinkle,  Ac. 

(i  ASTEROSTEUS.  (See  .Sticklehack.) 

Gastric  .Juice,  gds'-trik,  (Irom  gastci",  tlio 
stomacli,)  is  the  name  given  to  the  digestive 
fluid  contained  in  the  stomach,  and  Avhicli  is 
secreted  liy  the  gastric  glands  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  food  or  other  foreign  substance.  It  is 
a clear  transparent  fluid,  inodorous,  a little 
saltish,  and  very  perceptibly  acid.  Its  most 
singular  component  is  a lu'culiar  organic  sub- 
stance called  to  which  its  special  pro- 
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perties  are  chiefly  owing.  The  use  of  the  gastric 
juice  is  to  dissolve  the  various  kinds  of  food  in 
the  stomach,  reducing  the  albuminous  and  ge- 
latinous portions  of  it  to  a state  flt  for  absorp- 
tion into  the  system.  It  has  also  an  antiseptic 
property,  as  it  suspends  putrefaction  and  re- 
stores the  freshness  of  tainted  meat. 

Ci-ASTROCHCENA,  gas-tro-lcen'-a,  a genus  of  bi- 
valve molluscs,  in  which  the  shells  are  thin  and 
gaping,  with  very  long,  contracted  siphons.  A 
shelly  tube  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  valves. 

G-astronejiius,  gas-tro-ne'-me-us,  (Gr.  gaster, 
the  stomach;  Icneme,  the  leg,)  is  the  name 
given  to  the  belly  or  calf  of  the  leg ; and  is 
also  applied  to  two  of  the  muscles  of  that  part. 
The  gastronemius  externus  arises  by  two  dis- 
tinct heads  from  the  inner  and  outer  condyles 
of  the  os  femoris,  which  unite  a little  below  the 
joint;  and  below  it  unites  with  the  ga,strone- 
mius  inter uus,  to  form  the  tendo  Achillis.  The 
gastronemius  internus,  called  also  the  soleus, 
is  situate  immediately  under  the  above,  and 
rises  by  two  heads  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  the  tibia.  The  use  of  both  these 
muscles  is  the  same,  namely,  to  raise  the  heel 
and  extend  the  foot. 

Gavial,  ga'-vi-al,  a large  crocodile  inhaln’ting 
the  Ganges.  It  has  very  long  jaws,  in  which 
are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  teeth.  (See 
Ckocodii.es.) 

Gazelle,  gd-zel',  (Fr.,)  (Antilope  Dorcas, 
Pallas,)  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful 
of  the  antelopes,  chiefly  inhabiting  Arabia  and 
Syria.  It  is  alrout  three  feet  six  inches  in 
length,  and  in  height  measures  less  than  two 
feet  at  the  shoulder.  The  horns  of  the  adult 
male  rise  nearly  perpendicularly  above  the 
orbits,  are  black,  almost  cylindrical,  bending 
at  first  gently  backwards,  and  finally  forwards. 
The  ears  are  long,  narrow,  and  pointed ; eyes 
large,  mild,  and  black.  The  size  of  the  gazelle 
about  equals  that  of  the  roebuck  ; but  the  legs 
of  the  former  are  considerably  longer,  and  the 
entire  form  more  graceful.  The  face  and 
checks  are  reddish  fawn-colour,  with  a dark 
stripe  down  the  nose;  on  each  side  of  the  face, 
passing  over  the  eyes,  from  the  horns  down  to 
the  nose,  there  is  a broad  white  stripe,  and 
beneath  this,  from  the  anterior  canthus  of  the 
eye,  a narrower  dark  stripe  parallel  to  it  and 
separating  it  from  the  fawn-colour  of  the 
cheek.  The  remainder  of  the  body  is  dark 
fawn  above  and  wdiite  beneath,  the  latter  co- 
lour being  separated  by  a broad  brown  band 
along  the  flanks.  The  knees  are  furnished 
with  brushes  of  dark  hair,  and  the  ears  are 
filled  internally  wdth  long  white  hair.  It  lives 
in  large  troops,  and  when  pursued  by  the 
huntei’,  flees  at  great  speed  for  some  distance, 
then  stands  still  to  gaze  on  him,  then  bounds 
off  again.  When  brought  to  bay,  these  animals 
defend  themselves  with  courage  and  obstinacy, 
meeting  in  a close  circle,  with  the  females  and 
fawns  in  the  centre,  and  presenting  their  horns 
at  all  points  to  their  enemies.  There  are  seve- 
ral species  of  gazelles,  which  may  be  known 
by  the  lyre-shaped  horns  of  the  male,  (the 
female  being  hornless),  the  tapering  nose,  and 
the  tear-bag  distinct. 

Geckos,  a group  of  remarkable  lizards,  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  Avorld,  and  having  their 
toes  furnished  with  flattened  sUcking-pads,  by 
means  of  which  the  creatures  can  run  up  a per- 
pendicular wall,  or  even  across  a ceiling. 
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Gelada,  gel'-ad-a,  a singular  baboon  of  Abys- 
sinia, remarkable  for  the  heavy  mane  which 
hangs  over  the  shoulders,  and  whicli  only 
grows  when  the  animal  is  adult.  It  is  called 
Selada  Ruppelii,  in  honour  of  Dr  lluppell,  its 
discoverer. 

Gelatine,  or  Gelatin,  jel'-u-teen,  jel'-d-tin, 
an  azotised  principle,  wdiich  has  hitherto  been 
obtained  from  animal  tissues  onl}L  Bones, 
skins,  flesh,  and  other  parts  of  the  animal, 
yield  gelatine  when  boiled,  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  exist  in  a free  state  in  any  of  these 
substances.  Gelatine  softens  and  swells  in 
cold  water,  but  does  not  dissolve  until  the 
liquid  is  heated.  When  the  solution  cools,  it 
solidifies  to  a firm  jelly;  hence  its  name.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  may  be 
precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  the 
former.  With  tannic  acid  it  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  of  a buff  colour,  which  is  the  basis 
of  leather.  It  is  also  abundantly  precipitated 
by  solutions  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  bichlo- 
ride of  platinum.  By  continued  boiling,  gela- 
tine is  converted  into  metagelatine,  which  does 
not  possess  the  property  of  gelatinising  as  the 
liquid  cools.  The  term  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  gelatina,  from  the  Lat.  gelo,  I freeze. 

Gejisbok,  gems-  [not  jems]  hole,  a splendid 
antelope  of  South  Africa,  (Oryx  Gazella,)  re- 
markable for  the  long  and  very  straight  horns 
with  which  it  is  armed.  One  of  these  horns 
in  the  writer’s  possession  is  three  feet  in 
length,  black  as  ebony,  highly  polished,  and 
sharp  as  a rapier.  With  these  weapons  even 
the  lion  is  foiled,  and  instances  have  been 
known  where  both  the  lion  and  the  gemsbok 
have  been  killed. 

Generation.  (See  Puysiology.) 

Generations,  Alternation  of,  jen-e-rai'- 
sliunz,  (Lat.  generatio.)  a term  applied  by  Pro- 
fessor Steenstrup  to  a series  of  phenomena 
connected  with  the  mode  of  leproduction  of 
many  of  the  lower  animals.  In  their  develop- 
ment from  the  ovum  'c  the  adult  state,  a largo 
number  of  these  beings  not  only  pass  through 
various  stages,  as  exemplified  in  the  insect 
tribe,  but  also  possess  the  power  of  multiplying 
themselves  at  certain  periods  of  their  growth. 
The  animals  which  exhibit  this  peculiarity  have 
been  called  “nurses,”  and  the  phenomenon  has 
been  particularly  observed  in  the  Acej'halae, 
Entozoa,  Polypiferm,  Salpm,  and  Vorticellae. 
In  the  translation  of  Professor  Steenstrup’s 
work  by  the  Ray  Society,  the  alternation  of 
generations  is  fully  described.  The  mode  o.f 
development  by  means  of  “nurses,”  or  inter- 
mediate generations,  is  shown  to  be  an  ordi- 
nary phenomenon  in  nature.  “The  circum- 
stance,” he  observes,  “of  an  animal  giving 
birth  to  a progeny  permanently  dissimilar  to 
its  parent,  but  which  itself  produces  a new 
generation,  wdiich  either  itself  or  in  its  off- 
spring returns  to  the  form  of  the  parent  animal, 
is  a phenomenon  not  confined  to  a single  class 
or  series  of  animals ; the  vertebrate  class  is  the 
only  one  in  which  it  has  not  yet  been  observed. 
It  would  consequently  appear  that  there  is 
something  intrinsic  in  this  mode  of  develop- 
ment, and  that  it  occurs,  as  it  were,  wntli'a 
certain  necessity  ; on  which  account  it  will 
undoubtedly  soon  be  recognised  to  a greater 
extent  and  more  generally.”  If  the  whole 
S3'stem  of  development  by  means  of  “nurs- 
ing” genei'ations  be  collected  and  regarded  in 
one  view,  it  appears,  as  the  essential  feature 
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in  this  course  of  development,  that  the  species 
is  not  fully  represented  in  the  solitary,  full- 
grown,  fertile  individuals  of  both  sexes,  nor  in 
their  development ; but  that  to  complete  their 
representation,  supplementary  individuals,  as 
it  were,  of  one  or  of  several  precedent  genera- 
tions are  necessary.  The  greatest  incomplete- 
ness and  the  highest  degree  of  mutual  depen- 
dence is  to  be  observed  in  the  Campanularise 
and  similar  polypes,  in  which  the  generations 
representing  the  unity  of  the  species  are  very 
unlike  each  other,  and  in  which  all  the  indi- 
viduals are  fused  into  an  outward  unity,  or 
into  a set  of  polypes.  “They  exist  organically 
connected  with  each  other,  and  are  normally 
free  only  in  their  first  generation,  and,  indeed, 
only  in  their  earliest  stage  of  development,  and 
only  for  a short  time  ; since  the  free-swimming 
ciliated  embryo  swims  about  in  the  water  at 
most  for  some  hours,  in  order  to  find  a suitable 
place  for  the  foundation  of  a new  polype  stem. 
In  the  Corynse  claviform  polypes,  the  organic 
connexion  between  the  individuals  and  gene- 
rations is  rather  more  lax ; the  perfect  gem- 
mij^arous  or  ovigerous  individuals  are  usually 
quite  free,  often  even  at  an  early  age  ; so  that 
they  do  not  attain  their  full  development  until 
after  their  separation  from  the  ‘nursing’  gene- 
rations. In  the  Medusa3and  Scalpae,  the  gene- 
rations which  are  connected  together  into  one 
whole  become  more  like  each  other.”  Among 
the  Entozoa,  similar  attempts  at  becoming  free 
and  accomplishing  a perfect  growth  are  also 
described.  The  development  of  animals  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  watei',  but  to  the  air,  also 
presents  similar  phenomena,  but  in  a still 
higher  and  more  free  stage.  The  propagation 
of  the  Apliides  through  a series  of  generations 
has  been  long  known.  In  the  spring,  a gene- 
ration is  produced  from  the  ova,  which  grows 
and  is  metamorphosed,  and,  without  a previous 
fertilisation,  gives  birth  to  a new  generation, 
and  this  again  to  a third  ; and  so  on  for  ten  or 
twelve  weeks  ; so  that  in  certain  species  which 
have  been  observed  nine  such  changes  have 
been  noted.  At  last  there  occurs  a generation 
consisting  of  males  and  females,  the  former  of 
which,  after  their  metamorphosis,  are  usually 
winged  ; fertilisation  and  the  deposition  of  eggs 
take  place,  and  the  long  series  of  generations 
recommences  in  the  next  year  and  in  the  same 
order.— lief.  Transactions  of  the  Itay  Society, 
— .1.  J.  Steenstrup  on  the  Aiternation  of  Gene- 
rations. 

Eknktta,  jen-net'-ta,  a genus  of  Viverridae 
somewliat  resembling  the  civet  cat,  though  not 
so  large.  The  ]uile  genetta  (Genetta  Seneya- 
lensis)  is  the  most  common ; and  the  amcr,  a 
native  of  Al)yssinia,  is  beautifully  marked  with 
dark  spots  on  yellow-gray. 

(iKN'us,  je'-nus,  (bat.,)  in  Zool.,  a distinct 
gronj)  of  species,  allied  by  common  characters 
and  subordinate  to  an  order,  family,  tribe,  or 
sub-tribe.  A genus  is  often  an  arbitrary  group, 
since,  although  it  is  a natural  assemblage, 
nc-arly  every  naturalist  has  his  own  views  with 
regard  to  the  jiropriety  of  uniting  or  sei)arating 
particular  assemblages  of  species.  The  syno- 
nymy of  genera  has  thus  become  more  copious 
as  the  study  of  natural  history  has  progressed, 
and  presents  one  of  the  difliculties  v Inch  the 
sludeiit  of  zoology  has  to  contend  against.  (See 

M'lX'lUn.) 

(i  KOSiKTiMi),!;,  yce  o-mct'-r id-cc,  a genus  of 
moths,  so  called  because  the  caterpillars  make 
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regular  steps  as  they  walk,  bringing  the  top 
extremities  of  the  body  together,  and  then 
extending  for  a fresh  hold.  Popularly  these 
caterpillars  are  called  Loopers. 

Geotrupidje,  (jee-o-troop'-ld-ee,&\icrgQ  family 
of  lamellicorn  beetles,  in  which  the  elytra  are 
rounded  behind,  and  cover  the  abdomen. 

Gerboa  or  Jerboa,  a group  of  Rodent  ani- 
mals with  very  long  hind  legs,  like  those  of  the 
kangaroo.  They  are  wonderfully  active,  leap- 
ing about  so  swiftly  that  the  eye  can  scarcely 
follow  their  movements,  and  they  can  spring 
to  wonderful  distances.  The  common  gerboa 
of  Africa  (Dipus  (Egyptius)  is  the  best  known 
of  these  animals.  All  the  gerboas  are  noctur- 
nal in  their  habits. 

Ger-Ealcon,  or  Jer-Falcon,  jer'-fawl-Jcon, 
(Fr.  gerfaut,)  (Falco  Gyrfalco,)  a species  of 
falcon,  considered  as  the  boldest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  tribe.  In  size  it  approaches 
closely  to  that  of  the  osprey.  Its  general 
colour  is  brownish-gray,  of  varied  tints  above 
and  white  beneath,  with  brown  longitudinal 
spots.  The  tail  is  crossed  with  a number  of 
deeper  and  lighter  bands,  and  the  bill  and  legs 
are  usually  of  a pale  blue  or  yellowish  colour. 
Three  varieties  of  the  ger-falcon  are  mentioned 
by  Buffon  : the  first  two  are  similar  to  the 
species  above  described,  and  the  third  is  en- 
tirely white.  The  ger-falcon  is  a native  of 
Russia,  Norway,  Iceland,  and  Bafiin’s  Bay. 
Of  all  the  rapacious  birds,  except  the  eagle,  it 
is  considered  the  most  formidable,  the  most 
active,  and  the  most  intrepid ; it  attacks  the 
largest  birds  boldly,  and  when  trapsferred  from 
the  coldest  climate  to  the  warmest,  its  strength 
is  not  diminished,  nor  is  its  vivacity  checked 
in  any  degree. 

Geroxticbs.  (See  Ibis,  Straw-necked.) 

Gestation,  jes-tai'-shun,  (Lat.  gestatio,  from 
gero,  I carry,)  in  Physiol.,  is  applied  to  tne 
period  which  intervenes  between  the  time  of 
conception  and  that  of  delivery.  This  period 
differs  greatly  in  different  animals.  In  the 
human  species  it  is  nine  calendar  months,  oi*, 
more  sti'ictly,  forty  weeks,  or  280  days ; but 
by  certain  circumstances  the  period  may  be 
prolonged  or  shortened  by  several  weeks ; and 
sometimes  the  birth  takes  place  as  early  as  the 
seventh  month.  In  the  cow  the  period  of 
gestation  is  nine  mouths,  in  the  mare  eleven, 
in  the  dromedary  twelve,  and  in  the  elephant 
twenty-one.  In  the  smaller  animals  it  is  much 
less  ; being  in  the  dog  about  sixty-three  days, 
in  the  cat  fifty-six,  the  rat  twent3’-eight,  in  the 
sow  four  mouths,  and  in  the  sheep  and  goat 
about  five. 

Gibbons,  gih'-hons,  a group  of  long-armed 
tailless  apes,  inhabiting  IMalacca  and  Siam. 
They  are  wonderfully  active,  and  can  lling 
themselves  from  one  branch  to  another  at  an 
astonishing  distance.  They  have  small  heads, 
no  chcek-pouches,  and  there  is  a large  air-sac 
under  the  throat,  enabling  them  to  utter  very 
loud  cries. 

Gii.Ls,  giUz,  (Swedish  gel,)  a term  applied 
to  the  apparatus  possessed  by  all  fishes,  by 
means  of  which  their  resj)iration  is  effected 
exclusively  through  the  medium  of  water. 
The  gills,  or  branehiu',  are  situated  on  each 
side  of  the  neck,  and  are  composed  of  several 
lainime  fixed  on  arches.  These  lamimu  are 
covered  with  a vast  number  of  minute  blood- 
vi  ssel.s,  ami  are  so  formed  as  to  lU'csi  ut  a con- 
siderable surface  to  the  ualer,  so  llial  a sufij 
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cient  portion  of  oxygen  may  be  received  by  the 
blood.  As  the  oxygen  is  continually  being  re- 
moved, the  water  becomes  deteriorated,  and  it 
is  consequently  necessary  that  a constant  cur- 
rent should  flow  over  them.  This  is  effected, 
in  most  fishes,  by  their  taking  the  water  in  at 
the  mouth,  and  expelling  it  under  the  'gill- 
covers  in  regular  respirations.  The  blood, 
which  is  continually  being  sent  to  the  gills 
from  the  heart,  is  distributed,  by  means  of  the 
arteries,  to  every  part  of  the  body;  from 
whence,  by  means  of  the  veins,  it  comes  back 
again  to  the  heart. 

Giraffe,  ge-raf',  (Arab,  xarifa,)  termed  in 
Nat.  Hist.  Camelopardalis  Giraffa,  is  one  of 
the  tallest  of  quadrupeds,  as  it  is  the  largest  of 
the  Ruminant  order.  In  points  of  I’esem- 
blance,  the  giraffe  approaches  the  deer,  the 
antelope,  and  the  camel;  and,  besides  this, 
has  many  singularities  about  it  which  are 
especially  its  own.  In  the  length,  slender- 
ness, and  flexibility  of  its  neck,  it  surpasses 
all  other  quadrupeds,  and  peculiarities  of  con- 
formation adapt  it  eminently  for  the  life  which 
it  leads  on  the  sandy  desert.  Its  head  resem- 
bles that  of  the  camel,  from  the  absence  of  a 
naked  muzzle,  and  in  the  shape  and  organisa- 
tion of  the  nostrils,  which  are  oblique  and  nar- 
row apertures,  defended  by  the  hair  which 
grows  at  their  margins,  and  surrounded  by 
cutaneous  muscular  fibres,  by  which  the  ani- 
mal can  close  them  at  will.  This  is  a beauti- 
ful provision  of  nature  for  the  defence  of  the 
air-passages,  and  the  irritable  membranes 
lining  the  olfactory  cavities,  from  the  fine  par- 
ticles of  sand  which  the  storms  of  the  desert 
raise  up  and  whirl  about  in  suffocating  clouds. 
The  eyes  of  the  giraffe  are  so  placed  as  to  take 
in  a wider  range  of  vision  than  those  of  any 
other  quadruped,  and  it  is  thus  able  to  see  an 
enemy  in  the  rear  as  well  as  in  the  front,  when 
its  head  is  elevated  during  the  time  that  it  is 
browsing  on  its  favourite  acacia  plant.  The 
weapons  by  which  it  defends  itself  are  its  horns 
and  its  hoofs.  The  former  it  does  not  wield  by 
butting,  as  is  the  case  with  other  Cervidse,  but 
swings  round  with  a lateral  movement  of  the 
neck,  and  hits  with  them  sideways : the  latter 
are  very  powerful,  and  sometimes  a giraffe  has 
been  known  to  prostrate  a lion  with  a single 
kick.  Its  motion  in  progressing  is  most  pecu- 
liar, travelling,  as  it  does,  in  a sort  of  crab-like 
movement.  It  lifts  both  its  hind  and  fore  legs 
on  each  side  of  the  body  together,  and  its  ap- 
pearance when  cantering  is  peculiar  in  the 
extreme.  The  tongue  is  formed  to  suit  its 
habits  of  life,  and  is  used  to  hook  down  the 
branches  of  trees  which  grow  beyond  the 
height  at  which  its  muzzle  can  reach.  The 
two  horns  with  which  it  is  provided  are  pecu- 
liar to  both  sexes,  the  bony  part  of  the  same 
being  articulated  by  a broad,  rough,  epiphysial 
basis  to  the  cranium,  and  covered  by  a hairy 
tegument.  It  is  mentioned  in  Brande’s  Dic- 
tionary, that  “a  giraffe,  more  than  two-thirds 
grown,  will  eat  daily  in  confinement  eighteen 
pounds  of  clover-hay,  and  eighteen  pounds  of 
a mixed  vegetable  diet,  consisting  of  carrots, 
mangel-wurzel,  barley,  split-beans,  and  onions, 
and  will  drink  four  gallons  of  water.  They 
copulate  in  March.  The  female  has  four  in- 
guinal udders : she  brings  forth  one  young  one 
at  a birth,  and  the  period  of  gestation  is  fifteen 
months.  The  new-born  giraffe  measures  six 
feet  from  the  fore-iioofs  to  the  top  of  the  head, 
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and  in  a few  hours  after  birth  it  is  able  to  fob 
low  the  dam.” 

Gland,  gland,  (Lat.  glans,)  in  Anat.,  is  an 
organ  of  the  body,  composed  of  blood-vessels, 
nerves,  and  absorbents,  in  which  secretion  is 
carried  on ; as  the  lachymal,  mammary,  and 
salivary  glands.  They  are  variously  divided 
by  anatomists,  according  to  their  structure 
or  their  contents.  In  form,  glands  are — 1. 
Simple  ; consisting  of  small  hollow  follicles, 
covered  with  a peculiar  membrane,  and  having 
a proper  excretory  duct ; as  the  mucous  glands 
of  the  nose. — 2.  Compound  ; consisting  of  many 
simple  glands,  the  excretory  ducts  of  all  of 
which  meet  in  one  common  duct ; as  in  the 
sebaceous  glands  of  the  face,  &c. — 3.  Conglo- 
bate or  lymphatic  glands  ; composed  of  a tex- 
ture of  lymphatic  vessels,  connected  together 
by  cellular  membrane.  — 4.  Conglomerate  ; 
composed  of  numerous  simple  glands,  with 
their  ducts  all  entering  into  one  common 
trunk  ; as  the  parotid  and  salivary  glands. 
According  to  their  contents,  they  are  divided 
into  mucous,  sebaceous,  lymphatic,  salival, 
and.  lachrymal.  There  are  also  what  are  term- 
ed ductless  glands,  which  resemble  the  others 
in  external  conformation,  but  differ  from  them 
in  the  absence  of  any  duct  or  opening  for  the 
removal  of  the  secreted  fluid,  and,  indeed,  few 
of  them  contain  any  secreted  fluid.  Glandu- 
lar swellings  are  not  unfrequent,  especially  in 
weak  and  scrofulous  persons.  They  occur 
about  the  neck,  or  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  comparatively  painless,  and  of  very  slow 
growth,  with  little  or  no  tendency  to  suppura- 
tion. In  such  cases,  the  system  should  be 
strengthened  with  tonics,  and  stimulants  ap- 
plied to  the  part:  sea-bathing  is  also  very 
beneficial.  Glandular  swellings  also  occur  in 
certain  diseases  ; as  scarlet  fever,  &c. 

Glass  Snake,  (Ophisaurus  ventralis,)  a limb- 
less lizard  of  America,  which  is  closely  allied 
to  our  blind-worm,  and  is  popularly,  but  errone- 
ously, supposed  to  be  venomous.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  extreme  fragility,  a slight 
blow  causing  it  to  snap  asunder. 

Glottis,  glot'-tis,  (Gr.,)  in  Anat.,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx,  situated  immediately  behind  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  and  covered  by  the  epiglottis. 
(See  Larynx.) 

Glow-worm,  glo'-wurm,  (.'^ng.-Sax.,)  (Lam- 
pyris  noctiluca.) — This  well-known  insect  is 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  length,  and 
of  a blackish  colour.  The  thorax  is  margined 
with  dusky  red,  the  legs  and  the  segments  of 
the  body  being  of  the  same  colour.  The  female 
resembles  the  male,  but  is  quite  destitute  of 
wings.  It  is  now  certainly  ascertained  that 
the  male  glow-worm  is  capable  of  emitting  a 
phosphorescent  light;  though  it  is  generally 
agreed,  that  the  power  exists  in  a very  slight 
degree  : it  is  to  the  female  that  the  name  of 
glow-worm  usually  applies.  The  light  proceeds 
from  the  under  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  near 
the  tip  ; and  it  appears  that  the  insect  has  the 
power  to  increase  or  subdue  the  intensity  of 
the  light  at  will.  In  the  male,  the  light  pro- 
ceeds from  two  small  luminous  points,  as  the 
writer  has  often  observed.  Latreille  ascer- 
tained by  experiment  that  the  glow-worm  will 
live  a long  time  without  air,  and  in  different 
kinds  of  gases.  If  the  luminous  part  of  the 
body  be  removed,  it  will  continue  for  a con- 
siderable time  to  shine ; and  when  the  light 
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is  apparently  extinguished,  can  be  again 
kindled  by  softening  the  matter  in  water.  If 
immersed  in  warm  water,  the  insect  still  pre- 
serves its  luminosity,  but  if  placed  in  cold 
water,  the  power  is  suspended.  The  female 
being  a slow-moving  inactive  insect,  it  is  sup- 
posed by  some  naturalists  that  the  light  emit- 
ted by  the  female  acts  as  a beacon  to  the 
opposite  sex.  The  larvse  have  been  kept  for 
a considerable  period,  living  upon  snails,  and 
killing  those  of  the  largest  size.  “ Sometimes 
they  would  seize  a snail  whilst  crawling,  and 
when  the  animal  retired  within  its  shell,  they 
would  still  keep  their  hold,  and  allow  them- 
selves to  be  carried  into  the  shell  with  the 
snail ; and  although  they  became  enveloped 
in  the  mucous  secretion,  it  very  seldom  ap- 
peared to  adhere  to  their  bodies.  Upon  being 
touched  or  disturbed  in  any  way,  the  larva 
emitted  the  phosphoric  light,  but  not  to  so 
great  a degree  as  the  perfect  insect. — {English 
Cyclopcedia,  art.  Lampyridte.) 

Glutton,  (GuIo  luscus,)  an  enormous  weasel 
inhabiting  North  America  and  Northern 
Europe,  and  sometimes  known  by  the  name 
of  wolverene.  It  is  extremely  voracious  and 
very  cunning,  and  is  much  hated  by  hunters, 
because  it  discovers  and  devours  their  hidden 
stores  of  provisions,  besides  going  round  the 
traps  and  eating  the  baits.  Many  fabulous 
stories  have  been  told  of  the  Glutton.  Its  fur 
is  valuable. 

Gnat,  ndt,  (Sax.  gneet,  Lat.  culex,)  the  com- 
mon type  of  the  genus  Culicides  of  Latreille, 
which  is  a family  of  Dipterous  insects  of  the 
section  Nemocera.  The  proboscis  is  long  and 
slender,  projecting  forwards,  and  terminated 
by  two  little  lip-like  appendages  ; sucker  com- 
posed of  six  slender  bristle-like  members;  palpi 
livc-jointed,  generally  elongated ; antenmn 
filiform,  covered  with  hairs ; eyes  contiguous, 
no  ocelli ; wings  inclined  to  the  body,  and 
having  one  marginal  and  two  submarginal 
cells.  The  common  gnat  is  less  than  a quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  and  is  identical  with  the 
insect  termed  cousin  in  France,  and  mosquito 
in  America.  The  pain  and  irritation  which 
ensue  from  its  sting  are  caused  by  the  probos- 
cis piercing  the  skin  and  a poisonous  fluid 
being  injected  at  the  same  time.  The  hum- 
ming noise  which  accompanies  its  flight  is 
caused  by  the  vibration  of  its  wings,  which 
move  very  rai)i(lly. — Ref.  English  Cyclopo’dia, 
sect.  Natural  History. 

Gnu,  nu. — This  animal  is  an  antelope,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Connochetos.  It  has  a 
broad,  spreading  muzzle ; horns  bent  down- 
wards and  outwards,  broad  at  the  base,  and 
tapering  to  a point ; the  tail  long  and  bushy, 
like  that  of  a horse ; the  frontal  bone  much 
dc])rcssed,  and  the  intermaxillary  bones  elon- 
gated. The  gnu,  or  kokoon,  as  it  is  variously 
termed,  inhabits  the  i)laius  and  wilds  of  South 
Africa,  where  it  roams  about  in  extensive 
herds.  In  appearance  it  is  very  singular,  and 
at  a distance  resembles  a full-grown  ass.  The 
neck,  body,  and  tail,  as  well  as  the  jiace  of  the 
gnu,  are  nearly  identical  with  that  of  a donkey 
or  small  horse,  while  its  horn.s,  and  the  long 
hair  which  surrounds  its  face  and  muzzle,  give 
it  the  most  uncouth  ai)pcarance  imagiiiaj)lc. 
'I'he  gnus  are  extremely  wild  and  dillicult  for 
the  hunter  to  approach,  and  from  their  firm- 
ness and  courage  a good  deal  of  danger  is  at- 
tendant in  shooting  them.  In  height  they  arc 
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generally  about  three  feet  and  a half  at  the 
shoulder,  and  their  colour  is  a dark  brown. 
The  horns  are  common  to  the  female  as  well 
as  the  male.  When  they  are  surprised  by  the 
hunter,  in  the  first  alarm  they  commence 
flinging  up  their  heals,  and  start  about  like  a 
frightened  horse  ; but  they  immediately  after- 
wards take  to  flight,  and  career  over  the  plains 
at  a speed  which  soon  out-distances  the  hunter, 
who  must  trust  more  to  take  them  by  strata- 
gem than  by  hoping  to  run  them  down.  When 
they  are  wounded,  they  will  often  turn  on  their 
assailant,  and  attack  him  with  the  gi’eatest 
fury,  often  besieging  him  in  some  mound  or 
tree  for  days.  Before  attacking,  they  first 
drop  on  their  knees,  and  then  spring  upon 
their  foe  with  immense  impetus.  It  is  said 
that  the  gnu  is  subject  to  a sort  of  eruption  on 
the  skin  or  other  cutaneous  disorder,  which 
attacks  the  different  herds  at  a particular  sea- 
son of  the  year ; and  that  if  domestic  cattle 
become  infected  with  it,  it  is  certain  to  end  in 
their  death.  When  taken  young,  the  gnu  is 
very  easily  domesticated,  and  is  often  adapted 
to  the  plough  in  South  Africa.  There  are  at 
least  two  species  of  gnu,  both  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Goat,  gate,  (Sax.  gczt.) — The  domestic  goat, 
according  to  Cuvier,  varies  more  in  size,  sta- 
ture, length  and  fineness  of  the  hair,  than  any 
other  animal,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
the  dog.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics, 
from  the  Linuaean  system  of  zoology,  are  as 
follows  : — The  horns  are  hollow,  turned  up- 
wards, annulated  on  their  surfaces,  and  knot- 
ted in  front.  There  are  eight  cutting  teeth  in 
the  lower  jaw,  and  none  in  the  upper;  and  the 
male  is  generally  supplied  with  a beard  or  tuft 
of  hair  under  the  lower  jaw.  The  original 
stock  from  which  this  animal  sprung  has  been 
discovered  by  the  researches  of  modern  stud- 
ents of  natural  history  to  have  been  the  iEga- 
grus,  or  wild  goat,  which  inhabits  the  moifh- 
tains  of  Caucasus  and  Persia.  The  domestic 
goat  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  animals  to 
man,  and  it  bears  every  temperature,  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  as  far  north  as  Wardhuys,  in 
Norway,  where  it  remains  exposed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather  all  day,  being  only 
sheltered  at  night  in  hovels  which  are  nearly 
as  much  exposed  as  the  open  fields.  In  Nor- 
way, it  feeds  on  moss  and  the  bark  of  the  fir- 
tree.  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  far  richer  than 
that  of  a cow,  and  the  hair  is  particularly  use- 
ful in  manufacture.  The  skin,  especially  that 
of  the  kid,  is  used  for  the  making  of  gloves, 
and  the  flesh  is  often  eaten,  although  it  is 
rather  coarse, — that  of  the  kid  is  esteemed 
quite  a delicacy.  The  condition  of  the  goat  in 
the  British  islands  is  much  more  wild  than 
that  of  any  other  of  our  domestic  animals: 
from  its  being  a courageous  and  powerful  ani- 
mal, its  temper  and  motions  are  i)articularly 
inconstant,  and  it  roams  over  the  mountains 
of  AVhiles  as  if  it  had  never  l)een  domesticated, 
although,  at  the  sight  of  the  herdsman,  it  will 
be  far  more  quick  and  playful,  and  show  more 
afl’ection  than  the  sheep,  to  which  it  is  un- 
doubtedly superior  in  many  instances.  The 
Cashmere  goat  is  smaller  than  the  domestic 
gmat,  and  is  likewise  valued  for  the  fineness  of 
its  lleece.  'I'his  variety  is  a branch  of  the 
'I'hibet  goats,  which  pasture  ou  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  in  Ilindostan.  Hoth  these  species 
have  a long  outward  hairy  covering,  and  be- 
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neath  this  is  a fine  and  beautiful  coat  of  wool. 
From  this  wool  are  made  the  magnificent 
shawls  which  form  such  an  important  item  in 
the  Asiatic  trade.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  croi^s  the  breed  of  the  goat  with  the 
sheep,  and  some  very  successful  results  have 
followed.  The  Cashmere  goat  having  been 
bred  in  with  the  Merino,  a mule  has  been  the 
result,  which  partakes  of  the  good  qualities  of 
both.  The  Rocky  Mountain  goat  of  North 
America  is  another  variety,  and  ranks  next  to 
the  Cashmere  goat  for  the  excellence  of  its 
fleece.  {See  also  Angora  Goat.) 

GoAT-MOTir,  (Cossus  ligniperda,)  belongs  to 
the  section  Lepidoptera  nocturna  moths,  and 
its  family  Ilepialidae.  It  is  nearly  the  largest 
of  European  moths,  the  expansion  of  its  fore 
wings  sometimes  exceeding  three  inches.  The 
colour  of  the  hind  wings  is  brown,  with  darker 
variations  or  mottles  throughout  the  surface  ; 
while  the  fore  wings  are  a dusky  white  clouded 
with  brown,  and  varied  with  black  irregular 
streaks,  forming  a species  of  network.  The 
tliorax  is  a buff-colour,  and  the  body  is  of  a 
dark  brcwnish-gray  colour,  with  silver  rings 
round  it.  The  larva  is  about  three  inches  in 
length  when  full  grown,  and  takes  three  years 
to  arrive  at  maturity,  during  which  time  it  in- 
closes itself  in  a tough  cocoon,  formed  of  pieces 
of  wood  gummed  together  with  a glutinous  se- 
cretion. The  larva  or  caterpillar  lives  on  the 
wood  of  the  poplar,  oak,  and  aspen,  which  it 
perforates  in  large  holes  ; whence  its  name  of 
Ligniperda.  It  gives  out  a powerful  and  rank 
odour,  whence  is  derived  its  popular  name. 

Goat-sucker,  or  Night-jar,  {Caprimulgus 
europcBiis, ) is  a bird  which  derived  its  name  from 
an  absurd  idea  or  supposition,  that  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  sucking  the  teats  of  goats  and  other 
animals  at  night.  These  birds  form  the  tribe 
of  F'issirostres  nocturnce  of  some  naturalists, 
and  are  closely  allied  to  the  swallows  and 
swifts,  from  which,  however,  they  may  be 
readily  distinguished  by  the  largeness  of  their 
eye  and  the  softness  of  their  plumage,  —char- 
acteristics which  are  common  to  the  generality 
of  night-birds.  The  bill  is  short  and  depressed, 
and  is  very  broad,  with  an  enormously  wide 
gape,  which  extends  beneath  the  eyes,  and  is 
bounded  by  long  bristles  ; the  tarsi  are  short, 
and  the  toes  long  and  strong ; the  wings  are 
long  and  pointed.  The  goat-suckers  are  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  their  habits  are 
nearly  identical.  They  fly  about  at  dusk,  in 
pursuit  of  moths  and  beetles ; and  from  the 
rapidity  and  elegance  of  their  flight,  they  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  swallows.  Their  col- 
our is  plain,  but  beautifully  variegated  by  be- 
ing freckled  and  barred  with  black,  brown,  and 
gray  feathers  diversely  arranged.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  this  bird  ; as  the  banded 
goat-sucker  and  the  crested  goat-sucker ; but 
they  are  all  very  closely  alike.  {See  Whip- 
Poor-Will.) 

Goby,  go'-bi,  a small  group  of  marine  fishes, 
in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  formed  into  a kind 
of  sucker,  by  which  the  fish  attaches  itself  to 
stones  and  rocks. 

Godwit,  {Liinosa,)  a bird  allied  to  the  cui- 
lew,  and  common  on  salt  marshes  and  fens. 
It  is  rather  wary,  and  very  noisy,  uttering  a 
ioud  grating  cry,  especially  when  alarmed.  It 
is  not  a large  bird,  being  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen inches  in  length. 

Goldfinch,  gold' -finish,  (Sax.  gold- fine,) 
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{Carduelis  elegans,)  a species  of  bird  included 
in  the  general  class  of  Friugillidm,  and  the 
gayest  in  appearance  of  all  our  native  British 
birds.  Its  length  from  the  tail  to  the  tip  of 
the  bill  is  about  five  and  a half  inches,  and  the 
greatest  expansion  of  the  wings  is  nine  inches. 
The  bill  is  white,  tipped  with  black  ; the  fore- 
head and  throat  scarlet,  the  head  black,  the 
back  brown,  and  rump  a pale  brown,  the  belly 
white,  and  a beautiful  yellow  stripe  runs  across 
the  wings,  which  are  principally  black,  with 
white  edges.  Altogether,  it  is  the  handsomest 
bird  we  have,  and  as  its  song  is  very  sweet, 
the  goldfinch  is  a universal  favourite.  It 
feeds  on  the  seeds  of  various  plants,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  thistle.  It  is  found  through- 
out Europe,  but  principally  in  the  United 
Kingdom  of  England  and  Ireland.  Buffoon 
says  of  it,  “that  beauty  of  plumage,  melody 
of  song,  and  sagacity  of  disposition,  are  all 
united  in  the  goldfinch,”  and  if  it  were  not  a 
native  bird,  it  would  be  much  higher  prized 
than  it  is.  Being  of  very  lively  habits,  the 
goldfinch  can  be  easily  trained  both  to  imitate 
other  birds,  and  thus  be  of  use  as  decoy,  and 
to  perform  all  manner  of  funny  tricks  for  the 
diversion  of  its  master.  “ There  is  a company 
of  goldfinches,  linnets,  and  canaries  now  ex- 
hibiting in  Loudon,  which  perform  a number 
of  parts  and  different  characters.  One  appears 
to  be  dead,  and  allows  itself  to  be  held  up  by 
the  tail  or  leg,  without  showing  any  signs  of 
life  ; another  stands  on  its  head,  with  its  claws 
in  the  air;  a third  carries  a couple  of  milk- 
pails,  as  if  it  had  been  bred  up  to  the  occupa- 
tion ; whilst  a fourth  bears  a rifle,  and  fulfils 
all  the  duties  of  a sentry  on  guard.  Another 
discharges  a little  cannon,  v/hich  it  attends  to 
in  the  capacity  of  an  artilleryman  ; while  yet 
another  draws  a little  carriage  along  with  the 
greatest  facility,  in  which  two  of  its  comrades 
are  seated  with  the  utmost  sang  froid.”  Many 
anecdotes  could  be  related,  if  space  permitted, 
of  the  numerous  tricks  which  these  clever  little 
birds  are  able  to  perform.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Yarrell’s  “British  Birds.”  (Nee  also 
Fringillidas.) 

Gold-fish,  {Cyprinus  auratus,)  belongs  to 
the  general  class  Cyprinidae,  and  the  section 
Malacopterygii  abdominales,  a species  of  fish 
distinguished  by  having  the  mouth  small, 
formed  by  the  intermaxillary  bones,  and  de- 
void of  teeth,  the  branchiostegous  I'ays  few,  and 
the  scales  generally  of  large  size.  The  gold 
and  silver  fish,  as  the  gold  carp  is  termed,  has 
been  long  known  in  England ; it  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  the  year  1691,  from 
China,  of  which  land  it  is  a native.  It  is  called 
the  gold-fish  from  the  splendid  brilliant  colour 
of  the  membrane  which  lies  immediately  be- 
neath the  scales.  It  is  completely  naturalised 
in  Europe  ; in  Portugal,  in  fact,  it  breeds  freely 
in  the  open  rivers.  The  colours  of  this  fish 
are  very  various,  some  being  all  gold-colour, 
whilst  others  are  of  a fine  bluish-brown  or 
silver  hue.  When  young  it  is  very  dark, 
nearly  of  a black  colour.  Sometimes  the  fins 
are  doubled  in  the  gold-fish,  and  they  often 
have  triple  tails.  It  is  not  eaten,  but  valued 
from  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

Goliath  Beetle,  go-U'-ath  bee’-il,  {Goliathus 
Driivii,)  comes  under  the  general  family  of 
Cetoniidm,  a class  of  coleopterous  insects  which 
belong  to  the  Lamellicornes,  or  Pentamera. 
This  family  contains  several  sub-genera ; but 
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that  which  is  generally  known  as  the  goliath 
beetle  is  the  Goliathus  cacicus,  which  is  a na- 
tive of  Africa  and  South  America.  This  insect 
is  remarkable  for  its  large  size ; and,  on  ac- 
count of  its  beauty  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing specimens,  it  is  much  prized  amongst  col- 
lectors. The  goliaths  are  said  to  be  roasted 
and  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the  countries  they 
inhabit,  who  deem  them  a great  dainty.  It  is 
said,  also,  that  sometimes  £40  or  £50  has  been 
known  to  be  given  by  entomologists  for  speci- 
mens of  this  insect,  and  that  even  now  they 
fetch  generally  £5  or  £6  ! The  Goliathus 
iwlyphemus  is  another  variety  of  this  species, 
as  is  also  the  Goliathus  micans,  the  latter  of 
which  changes  its  colour  as  it  is  held  in  dif- 
ferent positions  to  the  light.  From  the  reason 
already  given,  of  its  rarity,  not  much  is  known 
as  to  the  habits  of  either  species  of  this  insect. 

Goosander,  Mergus  castor,  a bird  allied  to 
the  common  cormorant,  and  resembling  it  in 
habits  and  form,  though  its  colour  is  different, 
being  deep  green  on  the  head  and  neck,  black 
on  the  back,  and  ruddy-buff  on  the  chest  and 
abdomen.  The  bill  is  scarlet,  and  the  legs 
orange. 

Goose,  goose,  (Sax.  gos,  Lat.  anser,)  belongs 
to  tlie  order  Natatores,  Anseres,  or  Palmipedes, 
of  the  general  family  of  Anatidse.  The  follow- 
ing arc  its  characteristics  : — Beak  about  the 
same  length  as  head;  conical,  and  elevated  at 
the  base,  which  latter  is  covered  by  a cere  or 
skin  ; the  lower  mandible  is  inferior  in  size 
to  the  upper ; nostrils  lateral  in  form  and 
placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  beak,  which 
is  pierced  anteriorly  ; the  legs  placed  under 
the  centre  of  the  body;  the  tarsi  long,  the 
hind  toe  free,  articulated  upon  the  tarsus. 
The  general  recognised  type  of  the  whole  class 
is  the  Anser  niveus,  or  snow-goose  of  Pennant 
and  Wilson.  This  bird  feeds  principally  on 
rushes  and  insects,  and  in  the  autumn  on 
l)errics.  It  is  found  generally  in  the  barren 
regions  of  North  America,  where  it  breeds  in 
the  most  prolific  manner.  The  grey-lag,  or 
common  wild  goose,  is  the  origin  of  the  domes- 
tic goose  ; and,  according  to  Pennant,  is  our 
largest  species  of  this  family.  The  heaviest 
weigh  about  10  lbs.,  their  length  being  2 feet 
9 inches,  and  their  extent  5 feet.  The  bill 
is  large,  and  of  a flesh-colcur,  tinged  with 
yellow;  the  back  gray;  the  breast  and  belly 
whitish,  tinged  with  gray  or  ash-colour;  and 
the  wings  and  tail  generally  pure  white,  or  at 
most  merely  tinged  with  the  grey  tint  which 
lu'cvails,  more  or  less,  over  the  whole  body. 
It  principally  inhabits  the  sea-shores  and 
marshes  of  oriental  countries,  and  it  rarely 
advances  northward  above  the  latitude  of  53”. 
Tlie  lame  goose  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
birds  to  man,  whether  it  is  considered  with 
re.spcct  to  its  llesh  or  its  feathers.  The  natur- 
alist Pennant  writes  that  they  are  kept  in 
“ vast  multitudes  in  the  fens  of  Bincolnshirc  ; 
a single  person  has  frc(iucntly  1000  old  geese, 
each  of  which  will  rear  seven  ; so  that  towards 
the  end  of  the  season  ho  will  become  master 
of  8000.  I beg  leave  to  repeat  here  a i)art  of 
the  histoiy  of  their  economy  from  my  “Tour 
in  Scotland,”  in  order  to  comphde  my  account. 
During  the  breeding  season  these  birds  arc 
lodged  in  the  same  houses  with  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  even  in  their  bed-cham))ers : 
every  apartment  there  are  three  rows  of  coarse 
wicker  pens,  placed  one  above  another;  each 
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bird  has  its  separate  lodge  divided  from  the 
other,  which  it  keeps  posses.sion  of  during  the 
time  of  sitting.  A person  called  a gozzard, 
that  is  gooseherd,  attends  the  flock,  and  twice 
a day  drives  the  whole  to  water,  then  brings 
them  back  to  their  habitations,  helping  those 
that  live  in  the  upper  stories,  without  ever 
misplacing  a single  bird.  The  geese  are 
plucked  five  times  in  the  year ; the  first  pluck- 
ing is  at  Lady-day,  for  feathers  and  quills  ; 
and  the  same  is  renewed  four  times  more  be- 
tween that  and  Michaelmas  for  feathers  only. 
The  old  geese  submit  quietly  to  the  operation, 
but  the  young  ones  are  very  noisy  and  unruly. 
I once  saw  this  performed,  and  observed  that 
goslins  of  six  weeks  old  were  not  spared  ; for 
their  tails  were  plucked,  as  I was  told,  to 
habituate  them  early  to  what  they  are  to  come 
to.  If  the  season  prove  cold,  numbers  of  the 
geese  die  by  this  barbarous  custom.  When 
the  flocks  are  numerous,  about  ten  pluckers 
are  employed,  each  with  a coarse  apron  up  to 
his  chin.  Vast  numbers  of  geese  are  driven  an- 
nually to  London  to  supply  the  markets ; among 
them  all  the  superannuated  geese  and  ganders, 
(called  the  ‘cagmags,’)  which  by  a long  course 
of  plucking  prove  uncommonly  tough  and 
dry.  The  feathers  are  a considerable  article 
of  commerce ; those  from  Somersetshire  are 
esteemed  the  best,  and  those  from  Ireland  the 
worst.”  The  Bean-goose  {Anse:)'  segetum)  is 
a regular  w'inter  visitant  to  England,  w'hich 
country  it  generally  arrives  in  in  October, 
seldom  leaving  before  April  or  May.  The 
Canadian  goose  {Anser  canadensis)  is  one  of 
the  great  sources  of  food  in  the  fur-countries 
of  North  America.  When  it  arrives  from  more 
southern  latitudes,  it  is  shot  and  othenvise 
killed  in  large  numbers,  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  is  carefully  preserved  in  ice  with  the 
feathers  on  for  the  tvinter,  during  which 
rigorous  season  it  is  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  diet  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  fur- 
countries.  The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  gene- 
rally gray,  and  in  its  contour  it  approaches 
more  closely  to  the  swan  {Cygnus)  than  any 
of  the  other  branches  of  the  family  Anatidso. 
The  Brent  goose,  or  Anser  torquatus,  is  another 
variety  of  this  tribe,  and  it  is  one  of  the  snuall- 
est,  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  in  the  British 
islands.  It  is  a regular  winter  visitor  to  the 
shores  of  our  maritime  counties,  says  Yarrcll, 
and  it  remains  with  us  through  all  the  ( old 
months  of  the  year,  its  predilection  being  more 
for  the  south  and  cast  coast.  In  the  adult 
male,  the  bill  is  black,  and  only  an  inch  and 
a half  in  length  ; the  irides  very  dark  brown, 
almost  black  ; the  forehead  low',  the  head  small 
and  black  ; the  neck  all  round  black,  except 
a small  patch  on  each  side,  which  is  white, 
but  marked  tvith  a few  regularly-placed  black 
feathers  ; back,  scapulars,  wing-covert.s,  and 
tertials,  dark  brownish-black,  the  edges  a little 
lighter  in  colour  ; primary  and  secondary  quill- 
feathers  black  ; the  rump  black  ; iqiper  tad- 
coverts  white  ; tail-feathers  black  ; iqjpcr  i)art 
of  the  breast  black  ; lower  portion  of  the  breast 
and  the  belly  slate-gray,  with  lighter  coloured 
margins;  vent  and  under  tail-coverts  white; 
legs,  toes,  membranes,  and  claws  black.  This 


deseriiition  is  taken  horn  i arieU’s  “ lli.story 
of  Ilriiiah  Birds,”  in  which  it  is  likewise  atUh'd 
in  i that  the  general  length  of  the  llrent  goose  is 
twenty-one  inches,  and  the  e.xpanse  from  the 
carpal  joint  to  *>*>4  yf  the  wing  thirteev 
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inches.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  livers 
of  geese  are  esteemed  as  great  a dainty  in  the 
present  day  as  they  ^yere  amongst  the  ancient 
Homans ; a dish  termed  pate  defois  gras  being 
made  of  them,  which  is  a great  favourite  with 
epicures,  and  consequently  high  in  price. — 
Ref.  English  Cyclopcedia,  sec.  N atural  History ; 
Yarrell’s  History  of  British  Birds.  (See  also 

GtANNET.) 

GtOPher,  go'-fer,  (Testudo  Gopher,")  a moder- 
ate-sized land  tortoise  of  America,  inhabiting 
the  southern  states.  It  is  partly  social,  being 
generally  found  in  numbers,  and  choosing  dry 
and  sandy  places,  which  it  fills  with  burrows. 
The  eggs  are  valued  for  the  table. 

Gorgonia.  (See  Fan,  Sea.) 

Gorilla,  go-ril'-ld,  (Troglodytes  Gorilla,)  a 
species  of  large  ape  which  inhabits  Western 
Africa.  It  is  generally  referred  by  naturalists 
to  the  same  genus  with  the  chimpanzee,  but 
M.  Geolfroy  St  Hilaire  has  endeavoured  to 
establish  a separate  genus  for  it.  For  a great 
number  of  years  there  was  a vague  tradition, 
unsubstantiated  by  reliable  evidence,  that  apes 
®f  great  size  were  to  be  seen  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1847  that 
the  gorilla  absolutely  became  known  to  natur- 
alists. A skull  of  one  of  these  large  apes  was 
sent  to  Dr  Savage,  of  Boston,  by  Dr  Wilson, 
au  American  missionary  on  the  Gaboon  river  ; 
and  during  the  same  year  Dr  Savage,  writing 
to  Professor  Owen  concerning  the  gorilla,  says, 
“As yet  I have  been  unable  to  obtain  more 
than  part  of  a skeleton.  It  belongs  to  the 
Simiadae,  and  is  closely  allied  to  the  orango 
proper.  It  reaches  nearly,  if  not  quite,  the 
height  of  five  feet  in  the  adult  state,  and  is  of 
a large  size.  I am  considerably  in  doubt  in 
regard  to  its  identity  with  an  animal  said  to 
have  been  known  to  Buffon  as  a large  species 
of  orang-outang,  under  the  name  of  pongo.” 
Since  that  period  skeletons  and  skins  of  the 
gorilla  have  not  only  been  received,  but  also 
considerable  information  concerning  the  ani- 
mal’s habits  and  mode  of  living.  In  M.  Du 
Chaillu’s  “Explorations  and  Adventures  in 
Equatorial  Africa,”  there  are  some  very  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  gorilla.  Considerable 
doubt  has  been  cast  over  several  of  the  state- 
ments in  the  work,  but  the  narrative  is  con- 
sidered trustworthy  by  Professor  Owen  and 
several  of  the  highest  scientific  authorities. 
The  points  of  difference  between  the  gorilla 
and  the  chimpanzee  are  as  follows : — The 
gorilla  is  much  longer  than  the  latter  animal ; 
the  ordinary  height  of  a full-grown  male  is 
between  5 feet  6 inches,  and  5 feet  8 inches, 
and  it  is  probable  that  many  of  the  largest 
size  exceed  six  feet  in  height.  Its  strength 
is  tremendous,  and  its  skeleton  indicates  great 
power  in  the  jaws  and  limbs.  The  bony  ridges 
above  the  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  the 
skull  of  the  male  exhibits  a large  occipital 
ridge  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  brain  is 
small,  and  the  nasal  bones  project  more  than 
in  the  chimpanzee  : these  peculiarities  give  to 
the  animal  a hideous  x-escmblance  to  the 
human  face.  The  jaws  and  lower  parts  of  the 
face  project  very  much,  and  the  teeth  do  not 
form  an  uninterrupted  series,  as  in  man.  The 
canine  teeth  are  very  large,  and  the  molars 
bear  a greater  proportion  to  the  incisors  ; thus 
again  a])proachiug  the  features  of  a human 
being.  It  is  very  broad  across  the  shoulders, 
has  thirteen  pairs  of  ribs,  and  approaches 
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nearer  to  the  human  form  in  the  shape  of  the 
pelvis  than  any  other  ape.  The  legs,  although 
shorter  in  proportion  than  those  of  a man,  are 
longer  than  those  of  the  chimpanzee.  When 
standing  erect,  the  arms  nearly  reach  the 
knees.  The  feet  are  formed  for  walking  on 
the  ground,  and  the  great  toe  is  a true  thumb. 
The  hands  are  remarkable  for  their  great  size 
and  strength,  the  fingers  being  short  but  very 
thick.  The  skin  of  the  gorilla  is  black  in 
colour  and  covered  with  dark  gray  hair,  which 
changes  to  a tawny  brown  on  the  head.  The 
hair  is  longest  on  the  arms.  The  face  is  hairy, 
but  the  chest  is  bare.  The  mouth  is  large  ami 
wide,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  appearance  of 
neck.  The  eyes  are  much  sunk,  and  in  gene- 
ral the  countenance  is  marked  by  a ferocious 
scowl.  It  is  a voracious  feeder,  its  food  being 
exclusively  vegetable : and  its  belly  is  very 
large  and  prominent.  Gorillas  are  not  gre- 
garious in  their  habits  ; they  generally  live  on 
the  ground,  but  spend  much  of  their  time  in 
climbing  trees  in  search  of  food.  Their  im- 
mense strength  enables  them  to  defend  them- 
selves against  beasts  of  prey.  They  live  in 
the  densest  parts  of  the  tropical  forests,  and 
are  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants.  As  yet 
the  gorilla  has  not  been  tamed,  and  it  would 
appear  as  if  it  were  incapable  of  being  so  in 
an  adult  state.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the 
gorilla  being  made  to  work  by  the  inhabitants 
in  some  parts  of  W’^estern  Africa:  these  nar- 
ratives are  perfectly  fabulous.  In  Du  Chaillu’s 
work  there  is  a description  of  two  species  of 
Troglodytes  discovered  by  himself, — one  the 
koolo-kamba,  and  the  other  the  nshiegom- 
bouve,  which  is  smaller  than  the  gorilla,  and 
remarkable  for  a shelter  which  it  makes  with 
leaves  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  the  rain. 
In  shape  this  shelter  is  not  unlike  an  umbrella. 
The  gorilla  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  ngina 
or  ingeena. — Ref.  Transactions  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society,  vol.  iii.,  and  Du  Chaillu’s  Explora- 
tions and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa. 

Goshawk,  gos'-haxok,  (Sax.  goshafoc,  goose- 
hawk,)  (Astur  palumharius,)  is  a bird  whici 
belongs  to  the  general  family  of  the  Falconidso, 
of  which  it  is  more  or  less  a type.  Its  generic 
characters,  according  to  Yai-rell,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Bill  short,  bending  from  the  base,  with 
the  cutting-edge  of  the  upper  mandible  pro- 
duced, thus  forming  a festoon;  nostinls  oval; 
wings  short,  reaching  only  to  the  tail-feathers, 
the  fourth  quill-feather  being  the  longest ; the 
legs  stout,  and  the  tarsi  covered  in  front  with 
broad  scales ; the  toes  of  moderate  length,  the 
middle  toe  being  the  longest,  and  the  laterals 
nearly  equal  in  length.  The  great  distinguish- 
ing points  between  the  goshawk  and  the  falcons 
ai’e  the  lobe,  or  festoon,  instead  of  the  sharp 
tooth  on  the  cutting-edge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, and  the  short  and  rounded  form  of  the 
wings.  Although  inferior  in  powers  to  the 
falcon,  the  goshawk  is  the  best  of  the  short- 
winged hawks;  but  its  habits  and  mode  of 
flying  its  game  are  very  different,  as  it  does 
not  swoop,  but  glides  along,  at  a short  distance 
from  the  ground,  in  an  even  line  with  the  bird 
it  pursues.  A full-grown  female  measures  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-five  inches  in  length ; 
and  the  males  one-third,  or  sometimes  one- 
fourth  less.  When  adult,  the  plumage  is  gene- 
rally similar.  The  beak  is  horn-colour,  or 
bluish  black  ; the  cere  and  irides  yellow;  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  hole  of  the  back,  upper 
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surface  of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  of  a dark 
grayisli -brown  colour : in  the  female,  this  tint 
is  more  of  a clove-brown.  The  upper  surface 
of  the  tail-featliers  is  bound  with  even  a darker 
brown  colour,  while  a band  of  white,  variegated 
with  spots  and  bars  of  black,  passes  over  the 
cere,  the  eyes,  cheeks  and  ear-coverts,  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  throat,  breast,  belly,  and 
thighs.  The  under  tail-coverts  are  white,  the 
cere,  cheeks,  and  ear-coverts,  grayish-brown, 
forming  an  elongated  dark  patch  on  the  side 
of  the  head,  while  the  legs  and  toes  are  yellow, 
and  the  claws  black.  The  goshawk  is  used 
pi'incipally  for  the  pursuit  of  hares,  rabbits, 
and  partridges,  on  account  of  its  low  flight. 
It  is  not  very  eager  in  hunting  its  prey,  as,  if 
its  speed  is  eclipsed,  it  sits  patiently  on  a tree, 
and  waits  for  other  game  to  present  itself. — 
Kef.  Yarrell’s  British  Birds. 

Gowdie.  (See  Sculpin.) 

Graki.es,  a group  of  bii-ds  belonging  to  the 
genus  Gracula,  and  including  a vast  number 
of  species,  such  as  the  Mino  bird  of  India. 

Grallae,  Grallatores,  graV-le,  grdl-lai-to'- 
reez,  (Lat.  grallce,  stilts,)  the  wading-birds,  the 
fourth  of  the  six  orders  into  which  Linnaeus 
divided  the  class  Aves,  or  Birds.  The  order 
is  thus  described  by  him  : — Bill  subcylindrical, 
and  rather  obtuse ; tongue  entire,  fleshy ; feet 
wading,  the  thighs  half-naked ; body  com- 
pressed; the  skin  very  thin  and  sapid;  the 
tail  short.  Their  food  consists  of  fishes,  water- 
reptiles,  and  animalcules  obtained  in  marshes, 
and  their  nests  are  generally  found  near  the 
ground.  The  families  of  the  order  are  the 
Gruidae,  or  cranes;  the  Ardeidae,  or  herons; 
the  Scolopacidae,  or  sandpipers  and  snipes ; 
the  Ball  idee,  or  rails ; the  Chai-adriadae,  or 
plovers ; and  the  Tantalidae,  or  ibises.  It  com- 
prises all  those  birds  which  live  both  on  land 
and  sea,  and  to  which  both  elements  are  essen- 
tial. Those  which  are  essentially  aquatic  have 
a short  web  to  their  toes ; their  wings  are  long, 
and,  having  no  settled  district,  they  fly  from 
one  shore  to  another  as  the  seasons  change. 
Several  fossil  remains  of  the  families  of  this 
order  of  birds  have  been  found.  In  the  Paris 
liasin,  bones  of  birds  referable  to  the  genera 
Scolopax,  Tringa,  and  Ibis,  have  been  found ; 
andjin  the  fresh-water  formation  of  Til.gate 
Forest,  the  remains  of  a wader,  larger  than  a 
licron,  were  found  by  Dr  Mantell.  The  fo.ssil 
footstei)S  of  wading-birds,  observed  by  Profes- 
sor Hitchcock  in  the  new  red  sandstone  valley 
of  the  Connecticut,  show  that  formerly  at  least 
seven  species  of  Grallatores  existed,  varying 
in  size  from  that  of  a snipe  to  twice  that  of  an 
ostrich. — Ref.  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts,  vol.  xxi.x. 

Grampus.  (5'ee  Whale.) 

Grapsus,  grajy'-sus,  a genus  of  crabs  with 
very  short  footstalks  to  the  eyes,  and  squared 
carapace.  The  beautiful  Painted  Crab  of  the 
Antilles  is  a good  cxami)le  of  this  genus.  It 
is  yellow  in  colour,  spotted,  and  variegated 
with  red. 

Grasshopper,  grdss-Jinp'-per,  a species  of 
insect  common  in  the  British  islands  and  in 
foreign  countries,  which  belongs  to  the  gene- 
ral family  of  the  Gryllidie,  which  latter  come 
under  the  class  of  Orthoi)tera,  and  its  sul)-sec- 
tion  Sanatoria,  or  jumpers.  The  grasshoi)i)ers, 
like  other  Gryllida),  are  characterised  l)y  their 
legs  and  antennai  being  very  long  and  slender, 
the  wings  large  aud  (iMlicate,  and  the  wing- 
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covers  often  extending  far  beyond  the  extre- 
mity of  the  abdomen.  In  the  male  insects, 
these  wing-covers  are  furnished  at  the  base, 
near  the  suture,  with  a round  tail-like  plate, 
surrounded  by  strong  ridge-like  bands ; and 
the  chirping  noise,  peculiar  to  the  family, 
is  produced  by  rubbing  the  cases  of  the  wing- 
covers  sharply  over  each  other,  these  ridgea 
serving  the  purpose  of  a sort  of  drum.  The 
common  great  green  grasshopper  of  this  coun- 
try (Phasgonura  vhHdissima)  is  one  of  the 
largest  of  our  native  insects,  and  measures 
about  two  inches  in  length,  and  three  and  a 
half  in  the  expansion  of  its  wings.  The  field- 
cricket,  or  Gryllus  campestris  of  Linnaeus,  is 
another  species  of  grasshopper ; it  is  of  a black 
colour,  and  a little  larger  than  the  house- 
cricket  ; it  frequents  dry  sandy  districts,  where 
it  burrows  in  the  ground.  The  female  of  this 
latter  insect  is  said  to  lay  upwards  of  three 
hundred  eggs. 

Grayling,  gray'-ling,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  (Thymel- 
lus  vulgaris,)  is  a fresh-water  fish  of  the 
family  of  the  Salmonidae,  and  very  like  the 
trout  in  habits  and  appearance.  Its  body  is 
long  and  flat,  and  seldom  exceeds  eighteen 
inches  in  length.  The  head  is  small,  pointed, 
and  flattened  at  the  top.  The  back  and  sides 
are  silvery-gray  in  colour,  (whence  the  name,) 
but  when  the  fish  is  fresh  caught,  this  colour 
is  seen  to  be  variegated  with  blue,  gold,  green, 
and  black  spots.  The  grayling  is  very  abun- 
dant in  England,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Nor- 
way, and  it  partakes  of  the  usual  cliaracteris- 
tics  of  the  rest  of  the  Salmonidae,  although  it 
is  in  season  generally  when  they  arc  out.  (See 
Salmonidje.) 

Grebe,  grebe,  (Ang-Sax.,)  a bii'd  which  be- 
longs to  the  order  Natatores,  and  its  sub-sec- 
tion Columbidse.  Yarrell  remarks,  with  regard 
to  the  class  : — “Of  the  true  divers  among  our 
British  birds,  the  grebes  and  dabchicks  belong 
to  that  division  which  more  particularly  fre- 
quent fresh  water ; and  the  great-crested  grebe, 
the  largest  of  the  genus,  is  resident  all  the  year 
in  several  parts  of  this  country  which  afford 
reeds  and  other  luxuriant  aquatic  vegetation, 
in  which  they  find  the  required  security.  They 
breed  and  remain  all  the  year,  or  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  on  some  of  the  lakes  of 
Wales,  on  the  meres  of  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire, on  the  broads  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  fens 
of  Lincolnshire.  They  are  seldom  seen  to  fly 
or  walk,  being  mostly  in  the  water.  The  form 
of  the  whole  bird  being  that  of  an  elongated 
cone,  is  admirably  adapted  for  diving,  and 
their  haliits  can  only  lie  observed  by  those  who 
live  in  the  vicinity  of  their  favourite  pools.” 
Besides  the  Great-crested  grebe,  there  are  the 
Red-necked  grebe,  the  Sclavonia,  the  Tippet, 
the  Little,  the  Horned,  the  Eared,  the  Dusky, 
and  the  Black-chin  grebe.  The  generic  char- 
acters of  all  arc,  however,  very  similar,  and  arc 
as  follows  : — Bill  of  moderate  length,  straight, 
hard,  slightly  compressed,  and  pointed,  form- 
ing an  elongated  cone;  nostrils  lateral,  con- 
cave, oblong,  open  in  front  and  jierforate. 
closed  behind  by  a mcml)rano;  legs  and  feet 
long,  attached  behind  the  centre  of  gravity; 
tarsi  very  much  comiu'essed ; three  toes  in 
front,  one  behind;  anterior  toes  very  much 
flattened,  united  at  the  base,  surrounded  by 
an  extended  membrane;  no  true  tail;  wings 
short.  The  length  of  the  grebe  is  generally 
between  twcnty-ouc  and  twenty-two  inches, 
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and  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of  the 
longest  featliers  is  eight  inches.  The  generic 
title  is  Podiceps. — Ref.  Yarrell’s  History  of 
British  Birds.  {See  Dabciiick.) 

Greenbonk,  a name  of  the  Garfish. 

Greenfinch,  green'-fintsh,  {Loxia  clitoris,) 
belonging  to  the  Coccothraustes,  a species  of 
insessoral  bird,  of  the  class  Fringillidm.  It  is 
also  called  the  Green  Linnet  and  Green  Gros- 
beak. The  beak  is  conical,  and  very  thick  at 
the  base,  gradually  tapering  to  a point,  and  of 
a white  eolour  generally.  The  head  and  back 
of  the  bird  are  yellowish  green,  the  breast  and 
rump  yellow;  the  tail  slightry  forked,  black  in 
the  centre,  and  yellow  at  the  edges ; the  wings 
long,  and  green  in  colour.  The  greenfinch  is 
very  common  in  England,  and  it  is  easily 
tamed.  It  imitates  the  songs  of  other  birds, 
but  is  not  much  prized  as  a native  songster. 
{See  Grosbeak.) 

Greenland  Whale.  {See  Whale.) 

Gregarious  Animals,  gre-gai’-re-us,  (Lat. 
gregarius,  from  grex,  a herd,)  is  a term  applied, 
in  Nat.  Hist.,  to  those  animals  which  have  the 
habit  of  assembling  or  living  in  flocks  or  herds. 

Greyhound,  gray' -hownd,  (Ang-Sax.,)  {Ca- 
nts grains,)  a species  of  dog  used  for  the 
chase,  which  appears  to  have  been  known  even 
in  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  as  it  is 
represented  on  some  of  the  oldest  of  Egyptian 
monuments.  Its  first  portraiture  that  can  be 
relied  on  is  in  a painting  on  one  of  the  tombs  of 
the  fourth  dynasty  of  Egypt,  which  must  be  up- 
wards of  4000  years  old.  The  cultivated  English 
greyhound,  according  to  Elaine’s  “Encyclo- 
paidia  of  Eural  Sports,”  exhibits  a model  of 
elegance,  and  a combination  of  symmetrical 
proportions  probably  unrivalled  by  any  other 
animal  but  the  race-horse;  and  the  perfection 
of  the  mechanism  for  speedy  progression  is  ap- 
parent throughout  its  structure.  As  the  grey- 
liound  hunts  by  sight  rather  than  by  smell,  its 
eyes  are  placed  more  conspicuously  forward 
than  in  other  dogs.  The  head  is  beautifully 
shaped,  and  slender  in  proportion  ; its  muzzle  is 
long  and  pointed ; the  ears  droop  at  the  points ; 
the  back  is  broad  and  muscular ; the  body  be- 
ing lank,  and  very  much  contracted  in  its  lower 
parts.  The  legs  are  long  and  muscular,  while 
the  chest  is  capacious  and  deep,  with  the  tail 
slender,  and  curved  upwards  at  the  end.  The 
Ii'ish  greyhound,  or  wolf-dog,  is  a variety  of 
this  animal : it  is  stronger  and  larger,  but  it  is 
not  so  fit  for  hunting  purposes,  as  it  lacks  the 
speed  and  keen  eyesight  of  the  true  greyhound. 
The  Italian  greyhound  is  a much  smaller  va- 
riety than  the  English,  and  is  a very  delicate 
animal.  From  its  diminutive  form  and  tender 
constitution,  it  is  more  fit  for  the  duties  of  a 
lapdog  than  for  those  of  the  chase. — Ref. 
Elaine’s  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports. 

Gribble,  grih'-hel,  {Limnoria  terebrans,)  an 
isopod  crustacean,  not  unlike  a very  small 
woodlouse,  which  bores  into  the  submerged 
timber,  and  is  very  destructive. 

Grig.  {See  Eel.) 

Grison,  gris'-son,  a pretty  little  animal  be- 
longing to  the  weasels,  and  inhabiting  Para- 
guay. It  is  remarkable  for  being  black  on  the 
under-surface  of  the  body,  and  nearly  white 
above.  In  captivity  it  is  an  amusing  and 
|)layful  creature.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Huron. 

Grivet,  one  of  the  Abyssinian  monkeys.  It 
is  small,  and  is  of  a green-gray  colour,  relieved 
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by  a large  patch  of  long,  -whitish  hairs,  that 
shadow  each  side  of  the  head  like  whiskers. 
It  belongs  to  the  large  genus  Cercopithecus. 
Sometimes  it  is  called  the  Tota, 

Grosbeak,  grose'-heelc,  {Coccothraustes,)  a 
bird  which  comes  under  the  general  head  of 
Fringillidse,  in  the  sections  of  Insessores, 
Conirostres.  The  characteristics  of  the  class 
are  given  under  Fringillidse,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties ; as  the  hawfinch  grosbeak,  {Coccothraus- 
tes vulgaris,)  the  pine  grosbeak,  {Loxia  enu- 
cleator,)  and  the  green  grosbeak,  which  is 
treated  under  the  head  of  Greenfinch,  {which 
see.)  The  hawthorn  grosbeak,  or  hawfinch, 
however,  will  suffice  to  describe  the  appearance 
of  the  bird,  as  between  it  and  the  others  there 
is  little  difference.  The  hawthorn  grosbeak,  or 
common  grosbeak,  inhabits  England,  France, 
some  parts  of  Italy,  Germany,  Sweden,  ami 
even  the  south  of  Russia.  The  varieties  in  the 
colour  of  this  bird  are  white,  yellowish-gray, 
and  gray ; the  wings  and  tails  are  often  white, 
and  the  plumage  generally  partakes  of  that 
colour.  The  grosbeak  inhabits  the  woods  in 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  generally  makes  its 
appearance  in  towns  and  villages.  The  nest, 
which  the  female  builds,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
kind,  being  coloured  and  decorated  with  all 
kinds  of  brilliantly-tinted  mosses,  and  lined 
inside  with  down  and  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
of  a bluish-green  colour,  with  brown  spots. 
The  bird  is  generally  about  seven  inches  long ; 
it  has  no  song  worthy  of  notice,  and  is  not  a 
common  bird  with  us,  although  it  is  to  be  met 
with  in  England.  {See  FringillidjE.) 

Grouse,  groiose,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  a species  of 
game-bird  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
Tetraonidse.  The  bill  is  rather  short,  broad  at 
the  base,  compressed  and  arched,  with  the  tip 
obtuse,  the  nostrils  being  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  bill,  and  protected  with  feathers,  or  a hard 
scaly  substance ; the  legs  are  stout,  with  the 
tarsi  naked  and  scutellate,  but  sometimes 
covered  with  feathers  to  the  toes;  the  hind  toe, 
which  is  rarely  wanting,  is  rather  small  and 
elevated,  the  wings  short  and  rounded,  and 
the  tail  also  rounded  at  the  extremity.  These 
birds  live  chiefly  on  the  ground,  on  which  they 
can  run  with  great  swiftness,  and  they  feed 
principally  on  vegetable  substances,  such  as 
berries,  seeds,  and  the  buds  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  They  vary  greatly  in  size,  some  being 
nearly  as  large  as  a turkey,  Avhile  others 
scarcely  exceed  a pigeon  in  size.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  grouse.  The  most 
important  bird  of  this  class  is  called  the  caper- 
cailzie, or  wood-grouse.  {See  Capercailzie.) 
To  speak  correctly,  however,  the  black-cock 
{Tetrao  tetrix)  is  one  of  the  largest  species  of 
grouse  which  can  be  termed  truly  Eritish,  as  it 
is  found  both  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land. The  form  of  the  tail  is  one  of  the  most 
peculiar  features  in  this  bird,  as  the  four  outer 
feathers  are  considerably  elongated  and  curved 
outwardly  at  the  tip,  so  that  the  tail  has  the 
appearance  of  a double  hook.  In  its  habits 
and  other  chai'acteristics,  the  black-cock 
strongly  resembles  the  capercailzie.  The  com- 
mon grouse,  or  ptarmigan,  {Lagopus vulgaris,) 
is  another  variety  of  this  species,  and  the 
featliers  of  this  bird  extend  to  the  very  ex- 
tremity of  the  toe.  Like  the  preceding  classes, 
it  feeds  on  berries  and  the  small  shoots  of 
plants;  and,  unlike  them,  it  is  not  polygam- 
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ous,  the  males  and  females  pairing  regularly 
in  the  breeding  season.  The  red  grouse  {La- 
gopus  scoticus)  is  iieculiar  to  these  islands, 
and  inhabits  all  heathy  districts,  whether  low- 
land or  mountainous;  whilst  the  ptarmigan 
{Lagopiis  vulgaris)  only  inhabits  very  hilly 
countries,  as  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  and 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
The  red  grouse  is  the  same  colour  in  plumage 
all  the  year  round,  whilst  the  ptarmigan  ac- 
quires a white  habit  in  the  winter  months. 
The  red  grouse  is  a most  prolific  bird,  and  it 
is  wonderful  how  it  can  exist  in  such  large 
numbers,  when  it  is  considered  what  quanti- 
ties are  shot  every  season  to  supply  the  Lon- 
don market  between  the  months  of  August  and 
A])ril. 

Grub,  gruh,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  a small  worm  : it 
is  a name,  however,  more  properly  applied  to 
the  hexapod  worms  produced  from  the  eggs  of 
beetles,  &c.,  which  are  eventually  transformed 
into  winged  insects.  (For  further  informa- 
tion, see  Pupa.) 

Gkus.  (»S't’e  Crane.) 

Gryllus.  {See  Cricket.) 

Grysbok,  gris'-doJc,  {Calotragus  melanotis,) 
a pretty  South  African  antelope,  about  nine- 
teen inches  in  height,  and  of  a warm  chestnut 
colour,  flecked  with  white. 

Guanaco.  {See  Llama.) 

Gudgeon,  gud'-je-on,  (Fr.  goujon,)  {Cypri- 
nus  Gobio,)  a sort  of  malacopterygious  fresh- 
water fish,  inhabiting  the  waters  of  English 
rivers,  as  the  Thames,  Mersey,  Avon,  Kennet, 
and  Colne,  which  produce  remarkably  fine 
specimens.  The  gudgeon  is  about  six  to  eight 
inches  long,  and  half-cylindrical  in  shape  ; its 
back  is  pale  brown  spotted  with  black,  the 
belly  white,  and  the  tail  forked.  The  gudgeon 
swims  in  shoals,  and  feeds  on  worms  and 
aquatic  insects.  They  afford  great  sport  to 
anglers,  from  their  greediness  in  seizing  upon 
any  bait  presented  to  them.  They  spawn  in 
May,  generally  in  shallow  water,  to  which  they 
rci)air  for  the  purpose. 

Guenons,  a iiopular  name  for  the  small, 
long-tailed  monkeys  of  Africa,  including  the 
grivet,  vervet,  and  others. 

Gukparda.  {See  Ciietaii.) 

Guereza,  a beautiful  Abyssinian  monkey, 
with  long  black  and  white  hair.  It  belongs  to 
the  genus  Colobus. 

Guillemot,  gilL'-e-mot,  {Uria  troile,)  a com- 
mon British  sea  bird,  which  breeds  in  great  num- 
bers on  rocks.  It  is  allied  to  the  Penguins. 

Guinea-fowl.  {See  Foayl.) 

Guinea-pig,  {Cavia  cobaya,)  is  an  animal  of 
tlie  genus  llodentia,  a native  of  South  America, 
but  which  is  now  quite  domesticated  in  Eurojie. 
From  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  this  animal 
seems  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Euro- 
])eans.  It  is  one  of  the  species  called  Agoutis, 
which  are  well  known  in  South  America  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  Its  cars  are  large  and 
liroad  ; tlie  upper  lip  is  divided  in  two,  and  the 
hair  or  fur  is  erect,  and  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  a pig,  (whence  its  name.)  Tlie  colour 
of  the  guinea-})ig  is  generally  white,  with  black 
spoLs,  although  this  is  somewhat  variegated  by 
orange  blotches  on  the  coat.  It  has  live  toes 
on  the  fore  legs  and  three  on  the  hind  ones, ' 
and  it  is  utterly  destitute  of  any  tail.  In  their 
habits  guinea-i)igs  are  extremely  neat,  as  they 
are  constantly  seen  smoothing  and  arranging 
the  hair  which  forms  the  outer  tegument  of 
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their  coat.  Their  general  voice  is  a grunt  or 
feeble  squeal,  which  renders  them  even  more 
analogous  to  the  pig,  to  which  they  are  so  often 
likened.  The  guinea-pig,  in  its  wild  state, 
inhabits  dry  sandy  places,  and  its  flesh  is 
esteemed  a great  dainty  by  the  natives  of 
South  America. 

Gull,  gull,  (Welsh  guylan,)  is  a Linnsean 
species  of  aquatic  birds,  belonging  to  the  longi- 
pennate  division  of  Palmipedes  in  Cuvier’s 
system.  The  birds  of  this  web-footed  well- 
known  marine  genus  are  dispersed  over  every 
part  of  the  globe,  and  in  some  places,  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  are  met  with  in  multi- 
tudinous quantities.  Their  characteristics  are 
as  follow  : — A strong  straight  bill ; the  body 
clothed  with  a great  quantity  of  down  and 
feathers,  which  give  these  birds  an  appearance 
of  greater  bulk  than  their  weight  warrants  ; 
the  legs  are  small  and  naked  above  the  knees, 
and  the  feet  are  webbed.  The  gulls,  which  are 
seen  on  the  different  coasts,  mostly  assemble 
in  flocks,  and  are  characterised  by  the  gi'eedi- 
ness  and  gluttony  which  seems  natural  to  all 
sea-birds.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
gull.  The  common  gull,  or  Larus  canus,  i.s 
the  most  numerous  by  far  of  the  different 
genera.  It  generally  measures  about  seven- 
teen inches  in  length,  by  thirty-six  in  breadth, 
and  it  frequents  the  ledges  of  cliff's  which  over- 
hang the  sea  round  the  coast.  The  bill  is 
yellow,  the  back  gray,  the  head,  neck,  tail, 
and  under  part  of  the  body  perfectly  white, 
and  the  legs  are  a dull  white,  tinged  with 
green.  It  eats  any  sort  of  carrion  which  comes 
in  its  way,  but  its  more  general  diet  is  fish, 
which  it  catches  whenever  in  want  of  food. 
This  gull  is  a great  scourge  to  the  herring- 
shoals  which  frequent  the  waters  round  our 
coasts.  The  gull  is  a very  courageous  bird, 
and  there  are  many  anecdotes  related  of  the 
encounters  witnessed  between  it  and  some 
large  fish  which  it  has  selected  for  a prc)'-,  but 
which  proves  too  sti’ong  for  its  assailant.  The 
black-backed  gull,  the  ivory  gull,  and  the  horny 
gull,  have  but  little  distinction  from  the  com- 
mon gull.  The  Skua  gull  is  about  the  size  of 
a raven  ; the  back  and  head,  and  upper  parts 
of  the  body,  are  of  a deep  brown  colour,  the 
under  pa'rts  pale  ashy  gray ; the  legs  black, 
and  the  talons  very  strong  and  hooked.  It  is 
a native  of  the  North,  although  occasionally 
found  in  England.  It  is  a very  formidable 
bird,  partaking  of  the  fierceness  of  the  eagle, 
and  not  only  feeds  on  fish,  but  it  also  preys  on 
lambs  and  other  small  animals.  In  the  Shet- 
land isles,  and  in  other  northern  rock-bound 
coasts,  it  is  seen  often.  The  Arctic  gull  is 
very  similar  to  the  common  gull,  and  needs 
no  special  signification.  It  is  found  in  north- 
ern regions, — whence  its  name,  and  it  is  iiecu- 
liar  only  from  the  fact  of  its  parasitical  pro- 
pensities. It  never  fishes  for  itself,  like  other 
water-fowl,  but  pursues  smaller  gulls  which 
have  captured  any  booty,  and  makes  them 
drop  it.  It  then  descends  with  great  impetus, 
and  catches  its  stolen  prey  before  it  can  reach 
the  water. 

G ui.o.  {See  G i.utton.) 

Gum,  g2uu,  (Sax.  goma,)  in  Anat.,  is  that 
cellular  and  elastic  lleshy  substance  which 
covers  the  alveolar  jiortions  of  tlie  iqiper  and 
lower  .jaw.s,  and  envelojis  tlie  neck  of  the  teeth- 
Gunnel,  Sfotted.  (Nec  Butteu-iio.ii.) 
Gurnard.  {Sec  Triqla.) 
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Gymnetrus.  (*S'ee  Ribbon-fish.) 

Gymnocephalus.  {See  Fruit-crow.) 

Gymnophthalmata,  jim-nof-thal'-mat-a,  a 
tribe  of  medusie,  liaving-  a disk-shaped  body, 
circulating  vessels  running  to  the  margin,  and 
the  eye-specks  either  uncovered  or  wanting. 

Gymnoriiina.  {See  Piping-crow.) 

Gyjinotus  Electricus.  {See  Electrical 
Eel.) 

Gymnura,  jim-new'-ra,  a curious  Sumatran 
animal,  allied  to  the  Shrews.  It  is  also  called 
the  Bulan,  or  Tikus.  It  has  a long,  slender 
muzzle,  a long  and  naked  tail,  short  ears,  and 
long,  harsh  hair,  projecting  from  the  shoulders 
and  pointing  backwards. 

Gyps.  {See  Vulture.) 

Gyr-Falcon.  (See  Ger-Falcon.) 

Gyrinus.  {See  Whirlwig.) 


H. 

Habitat,  in  Zook,  is  a term  used  to  express 
the  natural  abode  or  locality  of  an  animal. 

Hackee.  {See  Squirrel,  Chipping.) 

Haddock,  hud'-docJc,  (Irish  codnp,)  a sub- 
brachial  malacopterygious  fish,  belonging  to 
the  family  Gadidse.  It  is  almost  as  well  known, 
according  to  Yarrell,  as  the  cod  ; and  from  the 
quantity  taken  of  it  at  numerous  localities 
around  our  coast,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  flesh  can  be  preserved,  it  is  a fish  of  some 
considerable  value.  The  haddock  swims  in 
immense  shoals,  which  are  in  the  habit  of  en- 
tirely changing  their  stations  when  they  visit 
our  coast : they  are  more  abundant  from  Yar- 
mouth to  the  Tyne,  however,  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  cauglit  with  long  lines  and  hand- 
lines, and  their  favourite  bait  is  a herring. 
The  common  weight  of  the  fish  is  about  from 
two  to  four  pounds,  although  there  have  been 
several  instances  of  some  weighing  as  much 
as  ten  pounds  being  seen  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. It  is  said  that  the  haddock  is  the  asinus, 
or  onos,  of  the  ancients  ; and  there  is  a super- 
stition which  ascribes  the  dark  stripes  over 
the  shoulders  of  this  fish  to  the  impression  left 
by  St  Peter  when  he  took  the  tribute-money 
out  of  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  species  : unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  this  superstition,  the 
haddock  does  not  exist  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
which  is  fresh  water.  The  length  of  the  had- 
dock is  generally  about  twenty  inches.  The 
body  is  lance-shape,  and  the  head  slopes  sud- 
denly from  the  crown  to  the  point  of  the  nose, 
which  latter  projects  beyond  the  mouth.  The 
colour  is  throughout  a dullish  gray,  with  the 
exception  of  the  belly,  which  is  white. 

Ha'IMAtopinus.  {See  Ticks.) 

IliEMATOPus.  {See  Oyster-Catcher.) 

H-f:matozoa,  Jie-md-to-zo'-d,  (Gr.  haima, 
blood ; zoon,  a living  being,)  a term  applied  to 
the  animalcules,  or  entozoa,  which  exist  in  the 
blood  of  mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and 
many  invertebrate  animals.  They  are  gener- 
ally microscopic,  without  generative  organs, 
and  found  existing  in  the  blood  circulating 
both  in  the  arteries  and  veins.  A very  small 
proportion  attain  a large  size  and  have  organs 
of  reproduction  ; these  are  generally  found  in 
some  special  part  of  the  body.  Thus  the 
variety  called  Distoma  hceniatobium  is  only 
found  in  the  abdominal  venous  .system ; another 
variety  is  found  restricted  to  the  abdominal  ar- 
terial system  of  the  horse  : and  the  Fseudalius 
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filum  is  only  found  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
branches  of  the  porpoise.  Very  little  is  known 
concerning  the  origin  of  these  entozoa.  It 
seems  probable  that  some  of  the  minute  forms 
are  the  larvae  of  a worm  living  in  the  ox-gans 
surrounding  the  vessels.  The  most  important 
of  the  human  heematozoa  is  the  variety  men- 
tioned above  : it  has  only  been  observed  in 
The  liver-fluke  {Distoma  hepaticum) 
has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  interior  of 
the  portal  vein.  Those  haematozoa  which  have 
been  found  in  tumours  must  have  been  con- 
veyed there  by  the  blood.  Horses  and  dogs 
are  frequently  affected  with  these  pai-asites ; 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  animal,  they  ai-e  sel- 
dom large  enough  to  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  presence  of  hsematozoa  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  affect  the  general  health  of 
either  men  or  the  other  animals. 

II^MULON.  {See  Capeuna.) 

Hair,  hair,  (Sax.  hair,  Ger.  haar,)  in  Anat., 
is  applied  to  the  small  cylindrical,  transpar- 
ent, insensible,  and  elastic  filaments  which 
arise  from  the  skin,  and  are  attached  to  it  by 
means  of  small  roots.  Hair  is  found  to  gi'ow 
on  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  human  body, 
except  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet.  Haii-,  being  a bad  conductor  of 
heat,  serves  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  body 
warm,  as  well  as  to  protect  it  from  the  influ- 
ence of  external  heat,  moisture,  and  electri- 
city : it  thus  performs  an  important  part  in 
the  animal  economy.  Hair  differs  consider- 
ably in  length,  thickness,  shape,  and  coloui-, 
according  to  situation,  age,  sex,  fiimily,  or 
race.  Hair  is  divided  into  two  kinds  : long, 
which  arises  on  the  scalp,  cheeks,  chin,  bi’easts, 
&c.,  of  men  ; and  short,  which  exists  over  most 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  much  softer  than 
the  othei".  A hair  is  composed  of  two  parts  : 
a shaft  and  a bulb ; the  former  being  that  part 
which  rises  above  the  suiface  of  the  skin,  the 
latter  that  which  is  inserted  in  the  skin.  The 
bulb  is  inserted  in  a follicle  in  the  cutis,  or 
true  skin,  the  follicle  being,  like  the  hair  which 
is  inside  of  it,  bulbous,  or  lai’ger  at  the  lower 
part.  The  hair  grows  fi'om  the  bottom  of  the 
follicle,  being  formed  by  the  secretions  of  cells 
which  line  the  sides  of  the  follicles.  Hair  is 
composed  of  an  outer  cortical,  fibrous,  or  horny 
substance,  which  invests  it,  and  an  inner' 
medullary  or  pith-like  substance  within.  The 
cortex,  or  bark  of  the  haii’,  is  composed  of  a 
single  layer  of  cells,  which  overlap  each  other, 
and  give  a seiTated  appearance  to  the  hair 
when  seen  under  the  microscope.  The  cen- 
tral portion  is  made  up  of  a series  of  cells  filled 
with  pigment.  The  colour  of  the  hair  seems 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  a peculiar  oil, 
which  is  of  a blackish-green  colour  in  dark 
hail-,  blood-red  in  red  haii-,  and  nearly  coloui-- 
less  in  white  hair.  The  gray  hair  which 
attends  old  age  is  the  result  of  a deficient 
supply  of  pigment.  Well-authenticated  cases 
are  given  even  of  young  persons,  whose  hair 
has  become  gray,  even  in  a single  night,  in 
consequence  of  some  strong  mental  excite- 
ment : as  feai-,  sorrow,  &c.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  explain  this  phenomenon, 
but  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  has 
been  arrived  at.  Some  races  and  persons  are 
noted  for  the  length  and  luxuriance  of  their 
hair,  while  in  others  it  is  very  deficient.  In 
some  races,  as  jthe  Kurilian,  it  grows  nearly 
the  length  of  the  whole  body. 
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llAJE,  hah'-jee,  a name  for  the  African  cobra, 
or  noodert  snake.  (See  Hooded  Snake.) 

Hake,  haiJc,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  Merlucius  vulgaris 
of  Cuvier,  a species  of  fish  belonging  to  the 
G-adidae  or  Cod  family.  Its  generic  characters 
ai’e, — head  flattened  ; body  elongated  ; the  back 
furnished  with  two  dorsal  fins,  the  first  short 
and  the  second  long ; one  anal  fin,  and  no 
barbule  at  the  chin.  It  inhabits  the  seas  of 
North  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean,  and, 
although  somewhat  scarce  off  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  it  is  found  most  abundantly  along 
the  southern  coast  of  England,  Portsmouth 
receiving  the  greatest  supply  of  this  fish.  Yar- 
rell,  in  his  “History  of  British  Fishes,”  states 
that  “the  hake  may  be  traced  nearly  all  round 
the  coast  of  Ireland  ; and  it  is  so  abundant  in 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  that,  according  to  a recent 
writer,  this  bay  is  named  in  some  ancient  maps 
the  Bay  of  Hakes.  On  that  part  of  the  Nymph 
Bank  off  the  coast  of  Waterford,  this  fish  is  also 
so  plentiful  that  1000  have  been  taken  by  six 
men  in  one  night.  It  is  a voracious  fish,  as 
its  systematic  name  of  Merlucius,  sea-pike, 
implies.  It  is  a coarse  fish,  not  admitted  to 
the  tables  of  the  wealthy ; but  large  quantities 
are  annually  preserved  both  by  salting  and 
drying,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Spain.” 
The  colour  of  the  hake  is  a dusky  brown  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  with  a lighter 
shade  of  the  same  colour  below ; the  dorsal 
and  caudal  fins  dark,  and  the  ventral  and  anal 
fins  pale  brown. 

Haliaetus.  (See  Eagle,  Sea.) 

Halicore.  ((S'eelluGONG.) 

Haliotis,  hal-i-o'-tis,  a genus  of  univalve 
shells,  commonly  called  Sea-ears.  The  ormer- 
shell  of  Jersey  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Halluf.  (See  Hog.) 

Halmaturus.  (See  Whallabee.) 

Hammer-shell.  (*S'ee  Malleus.) 

Hamster,  ham'-stir,  a small  rodent  animal 
inhabiting  many  parts  of  Northern  Europe, 
(Cricetus  frumentarius.)  It  is  a most  destruc- 
tive creature,  carrying  off  great  quantities  of 
wheat,  beans,  and  other  crops,  and  laying'them 
up  in  its  burrow.  One  hamster  has  been  known 
to  lay  up  a hundredweight  of  beans  in  its  sub- 
terranean treasury.  These  stores  arc  intended 
to  supply  it  with  food  during  the  winter 
months. 

Hand,  hand,  (Ger.  hand,  Lat.  nianus,)  in 
Anat.,  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  sui)erior  ex- 
tremity, the  great  organ  of  touch  and  i)rehen- 
sion.  “In  many  respects,”  says  Dr  George 
Wilson,  “the  organ  of  touch,  as  embodied  in 
the  hand,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  the  senses. 
The  organs  of  the  other  senses  are  passive ; 
the  organ  of  touch  alone  is  active.”  “The 
band  selects  what  it  shall  touch,  and  touches 
what  it  pleases.  It  puts  away  from  it  the 
things  which  it  hate.s,  and  beckons  towards  it 
the  things  which  it  desires.”  “ Moreover,  the 
nand  cares  not  only  for  its  own  wants,  but 
when  the  other  organs  of  the  senses  are  ren- 
dered useless,  takes  their  duties  upon  it.” 
“The  blind  man  reads  with  his  hand,  the 
dumb  man  speaks  with  it ; it  jducks  the  flower 
ft)!-  the  nostril,  and  supplies  t'hc  tongue  with 
objects  of  taste.  Not  less  amply  does  it  give 
expression  to  the  wit,  the  genius,  the  will,  the 
])Ower  of  man.  I’ut  a sword  into  it,  and  it  will 
fight ; a ])lough,  and  it  will  till ; a harp,  and  it 
will  ))lay  : a iiencil,  and  it  will  paint;  a pen, 
and  it  will  speak.  What,  niorcovei*,  is  a ship, 
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a railway,  a lighthouse,  or  a palace, — what,  1»- 
deed,  is  a whole  city,  a whole  continent  of 
cities,  all  the  cities  of  the  globe,  nay,  the  very 
globe  itself,  so  far  as  man  has  changed  it,  but 
the  work  of  that  giant  hand  with  which  the 
human  race,  acting  as  one  mighty  man,  has 
executed  its  will.” — (Five  Gateways  of  Know- 
ledge.) The  hand  is  that  which  distinguishes 
man  in  the  class  of  mammals,  he  being  the 
only  animal  possessed  of  two  hands,  (bimana.) 
That  which  constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  power  of  opposing  the  thumb  to 
the  other  fingers,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  most 
minute  objects.  The  hand  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  small  bones,  twenty-seven  in  all,  so 
arranged  as  to  combine  the  greatest  possible 
degree  both  of  strength  and  flexibility.  These 
are  arranged  in  three  divisions  : those  of  the 
carpus,  metacarpus,  and  phalanges.  The  cai’- 
pus,  or  wrist,  comprises  eight  bones,  arranged 
in  two  rows,  four  in  each  ; and  are  the  scaphoid, 
navicular,  or  boat-shaped  bone ; the  semi- 
lunar, or  half-moon;  the  cuneiform,  or  wedge- 
shaped  ; the  pisiform,  or  pea-like ; the  trape- 
zium ; trapezoid ; os  magnum,  or  great  bone ; 
and  the  unciform,  or  hook-shaped.  The  meta- 
carpal bones  ai'e  five  in  number,  and  consti- 
tute the  bones  of  the  palm  and  back  of  the 
hand.  The  phalangeal  bones  are  fourteen  in 
number,  three  for  each  of  the  four  fingers,  and 
two  for  the  thumb.  They  are  named  in  their 
numerical  order  from  above  downwards  ; i e., 
from  the  pjalm  of  the  hand.  The  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  the  radius  and  ulna  articulate  with 
the  scaphoid,  semi-lunar,  and  cuneiform  bones 
of  the  first  row  of  the  carpus.  The  articula- 
tions between  the  first  and  second  rows  of  the 
carpal  bones  are  very  remarkable.  These  arti- 
culations are  connected  by  numerous  liga- 
ments running  in  various  directions,  by  means 
of  which  the  bones  are  kept  in  their  proper 
positions.  The  second  row  of  carpal  bones 
articulate  with  the  metacarpal,  and  form  the 
carj)o-metacarpal  articulations.  They  are  con- 
nected by  dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  stretch- 
ing from  the  carpal  to  the  metacarpal  bones. 
The  n^etacarpo-phalangcal  and  inter-phalan- 
geal articulations  are  similarly  formed,  and  are 
connected  by  lateral  ligaments  on  each  side, 
and  a strong  ligament  in  front.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  various  muscles  of  the  hand, 
which  give  to  it  its  several  motions  of  flexion, 
extension,  abduction,  adduction,  and  circum- 
duction. The  hand  is  also  richly  supi)lied  with 
blood-vessels  and  nerves. — To  such  as  desire  a 
particular  account  of  the  wonderful  structure 
of  this  portion  of  the  human  frame,  we  would 
recommend  Bell’s  excellent  treatise  “On  the 
Hand.” 

Hare,  hair,  (Sax.  hara,  Lat.  lepus,)  one  of 
the  Leporidie,  a family  of  mammalia  belonging 
to  the  order  llodentia,  or  (Hires,  and  charac- 
terised by  having  two  small  teeth  behind  the 
upper  cutters,  and  live  rootless  grinder.s,  each 
forme<l  of  two  plates  in  both  jaws.  Hares  have 
large  lustrous  eyes  placed  laterally,  long  ears, 
a hairy  tongue,  an  incomplete  clavicle,  weak 
fore-feet,  and  a very  short  hairy  tail.  In  dis- 
position, tliey  are  gentle,  timicl  animals,  and, 
))eing  possessed  of  remarkably  (piick  hearing, 
are  frightened  at  the  least  noise.  Their  mode 
of  progression  mostly  is  by  a series  of  leaps, 
and  their  flight,  when  alarmed,  is  rajiid  in  the 
extreme.  They  live  on  vegetable  food,  as  th" 
youim  shoots  and  bark  of  trees,  growing  corn, 
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and  other  similar  substances.  They  are  very 
prolific,  and  were  it  not  for  the  multitudes 
which  are  annually  shot,  or  otherwise  slaugh- 
tered, for  the  Loudon  market,  they  would  soon 
overrun  the  country.  Hares  form  a great  ob- 
ject for  pui’suit  on  the  part  of  sportsmen,  and 
hunting  them  with  the  greyhound  is  termed 
“com-sing.”  (See  GRBvnouND.)  They  exist 
in  Europe,  America,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  in 
fact  in  nearly  all  countries ; and,  of  course, 
there  are  many  varieties  of  their  conformation. 
The  young  are  called  “leverets,”  and  the  nest 
of  a hare,  or  the  place  in  which  it  reposes  dur- 
ing the  day,  is  termed  its  “form.”  The  Ro- 
mans, it  is  said,  prized  the  hare  very  much  as 
an  article  of  food ; but  it  was  forbidden  to  the 
Jews,  the  Mohammedans,  and,  it  is  also  stated, 
to  the  ancient  Britons.  As  the  common  hare 
is  the  type  of  the  recognised  family,  it  alone 
has  been  selected  for  the  subject  of  the  present 
article  ; but  further  information  regarding  the 
different  varieties  will  be  found  under  the  sepa- 
rate articles  headed  Leporid.®  and  Lagotis. 

Hare,  Sea.  (See  Aplysia.) 

Harpa,  liarp’-a,  a genus  of  marine  shells 
allied  to  the  whelk,  and  commonly  called 
Hai'p-shells,  because  their  curved  outlines 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  a harp, 
and  their  deep  longitudinal  ridge  represent 
the  strings. 

Harpalus,  har'-pal-us,  a genus  of  beetles 
belonging  to  the  family  Caralidse.  They  have 
the  first  three  or  four  joints  of  the  tarsi  of 
the  two  anterior  pairs  of  legs  heart-shaped 
and  flattened. 

Harrier,  Mr'-e-er,  (Ang.-Nor.,)  is  a species 
of  hound  employed  in  hunting  the  hare.  This 
animal  is  supposed  to  be  a cross  between  the 
foxhound  and  the  beagle,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  sagacity  in  tracing,  and  the  boldness 
with  which  it  pursues  its  game.  There  are 
three  prominent  varieties  in  the  harrier,  ac- 
cording to  Blaine,  in  his  “Rural  Sports;” 
namely,  the  old  southern  hound,  the  modern 
harrier,  and  the  beagle.  Many  subordinate 
divisions,  however,  accrue,  and  a cross-breed 
is  used  for  otter-hunting.  The  modern  harrier, 
in  appearance,  is  little  more  than  a dwarf  fox- 
hound. In  choosing  a pack  of  harriers,  their 
size  and  form  should  be  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try which  they  are  to  hunt  over ; some  sports- 
men appear  to  have  a penchant  for  those  that 
are  undersized,  as  the  open  lands  about  Dor- 
chester used  to  be  hunted  with  a pack  of 
seventeen  couple,  none  of  which  were  more 
than  seventeen  inches  in  height.  Mr  Beck- 
ford  states  that  the  hounds  most  likely  to  show 
the  best  sport  are  those  produced  by  a cross 
between  the  large  slow  hunting-harrier  and 
the  little  fox-beagle ; the  former  having  a good 
scent,  and  the  latter  being  fleet  of  foot ; and 
they  thus  produce  a hound  which  possesses 
both  advantages. 

Harriers,  hdr'-e-ers,  a group  of  falcons,  in 
which  the  feathers  round  the  eyes  radiate  in  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  owls. 
The  harriers  all  fly  low,  and  frequently  quarter 
the  ground  like  well-trained  dogs.  The  Hen- 
harrier (Circus  cyaneus)  is  a well  - known 
British  example. 

Hart.  (See  Deer.) 

Hartebeest,  or  Leoama,  hart'-y-beast,  a 
splendid  antelope  of  South 'Africa, 

Caama.)  The  horns  lyrate,  thick  and  knobbed 
towards  their  bases,  and  near  the  tip  turn  sud- 
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denly  backwards  nearly  at  a right  angle.  It  in 
gregarious,  and  lives  in  little  herds,  each  being 
led  by  an  old  male.  It  is  rather  heavily  made, 
and  not  so  active  as  the  generality  of  antelopes. 

Haruja.  (See  Hog.) 

Harvest-Bug,  a minute  scarlet  mite,  (Sep- 
tus autumnalis,)  which  lives  among  grass  and 
herbage,  but  which  burrows  into  the  human 
skin,  and  causes  great  irritation.  Horses  and 
dogs  are  also  affected  by  this  arachnid,  and 
even  the  thick  fleece  of  the  sheep  cannot  pre- 
serve it  from  the  harvest-bug. 

Hatching,  hdtsh'-ing,  (G-er.  heclcen,  to  hatch,) 
the  incubation  or  lying  down  of  an  animal  upon 
her  own  or  another’s  eggs,  and  so  communi- 
cating to  them  heat.  By  this  means  she  main- 
tains them  at  her  own  temperature,  a condi- 
tion essential  to  their  development.  The 
development  of  the  foetus  takes  place  in  many 
animals  after  the  exclusion  of  the  egg,  and 
while  it  is  kept  in  external  contact  with  the 
parent’s  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  crab  and 
lobster  tribes,  beneath  the  caudal  plates ; or 
agglutinated  to  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  as 
in  certain  species  of  pipe-fish;  or  concealed  in 
cutaneous  marsupial  cavities,  as  in  other  spe- 
cies of  the  Syngnatus  and  the  Hippocampus  : 
in  the  case  of  those  cold-blooded  animals,  how- 
ever, the  protection  of  the  ova  seems  to  be  tfic 
object,  and  not  communication  of  warmth. 
True  hatching,  or  incubation,  only  takes  place 
among  the  oviparous  warm-blooded  animals  ; 
namely,  birds.  A due  degree  of  warmth  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  hatching.  The  mean 
temperature  required  is  100°  Fahr.;  it  may 
vary  from  95°  to  105°,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  process  may  be  suspended  for  one  or 
two  hours,  or  even  for  a longer  period,  accord- 
ing to  the  amount  of  extraneous  heat  which 
the  exposed  eggs  receive.  The  power  which 
birds  possess  of  communicating  the  proper 
amount  of  heat  to  their  eggs,  depends  upon  a 
peculiar  plexus  of  vessels  distributed  over  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen,  which  in  most  birds  is 
connected  with  a derivation  of  blood  from  the 
internal  organs  of  generation.  The  uncontroll- 
able propensity  which  birds  have  to  incubate 
arises  from  the  vascular,  hot,  and  sensitive 
condition  of  the  abdomen.  The  eggs  of  the 
bird  present  several  peculiarities  in  relation  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  foetus  is  to 
be  developed.  By  their  oval  form,  they  pre- 
sent a large  surface  to  the  source  of  heat,  while 
the  hard  calcareous  nature  and  arched  form  of 
the  shell  preserve  them  from  injury  from  the 
incumbent  pressure  of  the  parent  bird.  The 
shell  is  also  porous,  which  assists  the  heat  and 
air  to  pass  into  the  egg,  and  the  germ  is  sur- 
rounded by  a sufficient  store  of  nutritive  mat- 
ter. This  matter  is  of  two  kinds  : the  internal 
part,  called  the  yoke ; and  the  external,  called 
the  white,  or  albumen,  which  entirely  disap- 
pears during  the  process  of  hatching.  The 
germ  is  situated  at  the  superficies  of  the  yolk, 
beneath  the  membrane,  in  the  circular  opaque 
white  spot  usually  called  “the  tread.”  The 
period  of  incubation  is  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  bird ; but  the  depee  of  de- 
velopment at  which  the  young  bird  arrives 
differs  in  various  species.  Many  birds  show 
wonderful  instinct  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  prepare  their  nests,  not  only  for  the  pro- 
cess of  hatching  their  young,  but  also  for  their 
protection  and  warmth  after  being  hatched. 
The  practice  of  artificial  hatching  was  well 
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Jaio\Yn  in  ancient  E^rypt  and  China.  At  the 
present  da}'',  artificial  hatching  by  means  of 
ovens,  stoves,  or  steam,  is  greatly  used  in  the 
former  country.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
]iearly  93,000,01)0  chickens  are  annually  hatched 
in  tlie  ovens  of  Egypt.  The  French  philoso- 
])hers  have  bestowed  considerable  attention 
upon  artificial  hatching,  and  one  of  the  best 
results  of  their  labours  was  the  Eccaleohion,  or 
egg-hatching  machine,  exhibited  in  London 
some  years  ago. 

Hawfinch.  {See  GtRosbeak.) 

Hawk,  liawlc,  (Sax.  hafoc,)  a term  applied 
in  Orn.  to  the  Accipitrinse,  a sub-family  of  the 
Falconidse.  The  birds  of  this  family  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  shortness  of  their  wings, 
which  extend  no  farther  than  two-thirds  the 
length  of  their  tail.  The  fourth  quill-feather 
is  the  longest,  the  first,  second,  and  third 
gradually  exceeding  each  other  in  length. 
The  beak  is  short,  and  hooked  from  the  base  ; 
and  the  upper  mandible,  though  not  furnished 
with  distinct  teeth,  like  the  true  falcons,  has 
the  festoon,  or  prominence,  that  generally 
supjilies  its  place,  more  strong  and  angular 
than  is  usual  among  these  tribes.  Hawks  are 
generally  natives  of  cold  climates  ; they  skim 
the  ground  with  a low  and  rapid  flight,  some- 
times seizing  their  prey  upon  the  wing,  and 
sometimes  swooping  upon  it  from  above.  The 
common  sparrow-hawk  may  be  taken  as  a type 
of  the  family.  It  is  to  be  found  in  nearly 
every  part  of  Europe,  and  its  range  extends 
from  Russia  to  the  Cape  of  Hood  Hope  : it  is 
also  to  be  found  in  Japan.  In  Great  Britain, 
it  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  the  native  rapacious  birds.  It 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  wooded  neighbour- 
hoods, and  preys  upon  partridges,  pigeons, 
&c.,  and  is  the  terror  of  the  poultry -yard.  The 
female  sparrow-hawk  is  nearly  fifteen  inches 
in  length,  and  the  male  about  three  inches 
shorter.  Their  nest  is  built  in  high  rocks, 
lofty  ruins,  or  hollow  trees  ; but  their  eggs  are 
frequently  laid  in  the  deserted  nests  of  crows 
or  other  birds.  In  former  times  this  bird  was 
used  in  falconry,  and  was  considered  the  best 
hawk  for  landrails.  In  ancient  times  it  was 
held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Egyptians, 
amongst  whom  it  was  an  emblem  of  Osiris  ; 
the  Greeks  consecrated  it  to  Apollo.  The 
goshawk  is  a larger  species  than  the  sparrow- 
hawk,  and  is  also  found  in  many  countries. 
(.S'ee  Goshawk.)  There  are  many  other  species 
of  hawks,  such  as  the  Accipiter  dulchuniensis, 
found  in  the  Deccan ; others,  such  as  the 
Herpelotheres  cachinnans,  found  in  America. 
In  South  America  there  are  several  varieties, 
and  a collared  sparrow-hawk,  which  possesses 
all  the  destructiveness  and  courage  of  its 
European  ally,  is  found  in  Tasmania.  In 
Africa,  a sparrow-hawk  (N-isus  umisicm)  has 
been  observed,  which  is  commonly  called  the 
Chanting  Falcon.  It  is  the  only  raptorious 
bird  gifted  with  the  power  of  song;  but  its 
notes  can  hardly  be  called  harmonious  or 
musical  ; its  voice  is  simply  a little  clearer 
than  usual;  but  it  seems  to  have  a high  notion 
of  its  own  ])Owers  ; for  it  will  sit  for  half  a 
day,  ])erchcd  on  a tall  tree,  uttering  its  un- 
ceasing cry. 

Hawk-moths,  hauk'-molhs,  a group  of  moths 
which  fly  very  rai)idly,  have  long,  ])owerful, 
and  sharply-pointed  wings,  and  long  pro- 
bosces. 


Hedgehog 

Head.  {See  Brain,  Anatomy.) 

Heart,  hart,  (Sax.  heart,  Lat.  cor,)  in  Anat., 
the  great  central  organ  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  is  a hollow  muscular  organ  in  the 
form  of  an  irregular  cone,  and  placed  obliquely 
in  the  lower  or  front  part  of  the  thorax,  in- 
clined most  to  the  left  side.  The  base  is 
directed  towards  the  spine,  and  corresponds 
with  the  fourth  and  fifth  dorsal  vertebras, 
while  the  apex  points  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side.  It 
rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  having  the  lower 
surface  somewhat  flattened.  It  is  enclosed 
in  a membranous  bag,  called  the  pericardium, 
but  loosely,  so  as  to  allow  free  motion.  The 
heart  may  be  considered  as  double,  the  right 
side  being  pulmonary,  and  serving  to  transmit 
blood  only  to  the  lungs ; the  other  systemic, 
forcing  the  blood*  into  all  parts  of  the  system. 
It  contains  four  cavities, — two  at  the  base, 
termed  auricles,  and  two  at  the  apex,  named 
ventricles.  The  right  auricle  has  four  aper- 
tures,— one  from  the  superior  vena  cava,  by 
which  the  blood  is  returned  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  system  ; one  from  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  returning  the  blood  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  system ; one  from  the  coronary 
vein,  by  which  the  blood  is  returned  from  the 
heart  itself;  and  one  into  the  right  ventricle. 
The  blood  passes  from  the  right  auricle  into 
the  right  ventricle,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
guarded  by  a fold  of  the  lining  membrane, 
forming  a valve,  called  the  tricuspid,  from  its 
presenting  three  points.  The  blood  is  sent 
from  the  right  ventricle  into  the  pulmonary 
artery,  by  means  of  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  lungs.  The  entrance  to  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  guarded  by  three  semilunar  valves, 
which  prevent  the  blood  from  again  flowing 
back  into  the  ventricle.  The  blood  is  returned 
from  the  lungs  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary 
veins,  which  convey  it  into  the  left  auricle. 
From  this  it  is  sent  into  the  left  ventricle,  the 
entrance  into  which  is  guarded  by  the  mitral, 
or  bicuspid  valve,  consisting  of  two  pieces,  of 
which  the  right  one  is  much  larger  than  the 
other.  The  left  ventricle  has  its  walls  much 
thicker  than  the  right,  and  forces  the  blood 
into  the  aorta,  for  distribution  over  the  entire 
system.  At  the  commencement  of  the  aorta, 
there  are  three  sigmoid  or  semilunar  valves, 
as  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  for  preventing  the 
blood  from  returning.  The  heart  of  a foetus 
differs  from  that  of  an  adult,  in  having  a 
foramen  ovale,  through  which  the  blood  passes 
from  the  right  auricle  to  the  left.  The  e.x- 
terior  fibres  of  the  heart  are  longitudinal,  the 
middle  transverse,  and  the  interior  oblique. 
The  contraction  of  the  heart  is  termed  systole; 
its  dilatation,  diastole. 

Hedgehog,  hedje'-hofl,  {Erinaceus  europems,) 
a genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Blam- 
malia,  order  Ferae,  and  family  Talpidai.  It  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
also  in  South  Africa,  from  which  latter  country 
a specimen  of  the  Erinaceus  frontalis  has 
l)een  placed  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
hedgehog  is  known  by  its  body  being  covered 
with  spines,  and  its  ])Ossessing  the  faculty  of 
rolling  itself  uj)  into  a ball,  i)rotected  by  thesi? 
same  spines,  when  pursued  ; and  it  will  not 
disengage  itself  until  the  danger  has  j'assed. 
It  is  generally  about  nine  inches  in  length  ; its 
muzzle  is  i)ointed  ; its  tail  short;  the  head 
very  conical ; ears  short,  broad,  and  rounded  ; 
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each  foot  five-toed,  and  armed  with  long  claws  ; 
eyes  prominent ; body  oblong,  and  conical  on 
its  upper  surface ; and  its  legs  are  short,  and 
nearly  destitute  of  any  covering.  Its  colour 
is  usually  of  a grayish-brown  ; and  it  is  a noc- 
turnal animal,  while  in  the  winter  it  burrows 
in  the  earth  and  becomes  torpid.  Its  usual 
food  is  composed  of  beetles,  slug:s,  and  snails  ; 
and  from  its  fondness  for  insects,  and  its  noc- 
turnal habits,  it  is  often  kept  domesticated  in 
London  to  destroy  cockroaches  and  black- 
beetles.  A foolish  idea  at  one  time  prevailed, 
that  the  hedgehog  was  in  the  habit  of  sucking 
the  udders  of  cows  during  the  night  time, 
which  is  naturally  without  foundation.  An- 
other charge  is  also  laid  against  this  little 
animal,  as  it  is  said  to  be  a great  destroyer  of 
the  eggs  of  game-birds.  Its  flesh  is  well- 
flavoured,  and  it  is  eaten  on  the  continent, 
although  few  but  gipsies  consume  it  in  Eng- 
land. There  is  another  species,  the  long-eared 
hedgehog,  (^Erinaceus  auritus,)  which  is  found 
in  Siberia,  and  has  ears  two-thirds  as  long  as 
the  head.  The  limbs  are  longer  and  more 
slender  than  in  the  European  species.  For 
Madagascar  hedgehog,  see  Tanreo. 

Helarctos.  (^ee  Bear.) 

'Kv.iAcomi'DM,  hee-ll-kone-i'-id-ee,  a family  of 
butterflies,  in  which  the  club  at  the  end  of  the 
antenna}  is  very  small,  the  central  cell  of  the 
hind  wings  is  closed,  and  the  legs  are  very 
slendei’.  They  all  inhabit  hot  countries,  and 
in  the  typical  genus  Heliconia,  the  wings  are 
nearly  transparent. 

Helix.  (See  Snail.) 

Hellbender,  hel-bend'-er  (See  Menopome.) 

Hemigale,  Mm-ig'-al-lee,  a pretty  viverrine 
mammal,  remarkalole  for  the  row  of  broad 
dark  stripes  which  cross  its  back. 

Hemiptera,  he-mip' -ter-d,  (Hr.  Tiemi,  half ; 
pteron,  wing,)  an  order  of  haustellated  insects 
having  their  wing-covers  formed  of  a substance 
intermediate  between  the  elytra  of  beetles  and 
the  other  ordinary  membranous  wings  common 
to  most  insects.  When  the  Hemiptera  quit 
the  egg,  they  have  the  appearance  of  small 
hexapod  larvae,  differing  but  little  from  the 
perfect  insect,  save  in  the  absence  of  wings  ; 
and  before  these  latter  are  acquired,  the  skin 
is  shed  several  times,  and  the  larva  acquires  a 
much  larger  bulk.  The  bed-bug  (Cimex  lectu- 
larius)  and  the  water-boatman  (Notonecta)  are 
examples  of  the  family  of  Hemiptera. — Ref. 
Baird’s  Cyclopcedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Hepoona  Boo,  hep-oon'-ah-roo,  one  of  the 
flying  marsupials,  found  in  New  Holland,  and 
sometimes  called  the  Great  Flying  Phalangist. 
It  is  rather  variable  in  colour,  but  is  generally 
grayish-brown  above,  and  yellow-white  below. 
Like  others  of  its  kind,  it  can  spring  through 
a very  great  distance,  by  expanding  the  skin 
of  its  sides. 

Hermit  Crab.  (See  Crab.) 

Heron,  her'-on>,  (Fr.  ; Lat.  ardea.)  belongs 
to  the  class  Grallatores,  a family  of  birds  of 
which  the  common  heron  (Ardea  cinerea)  is 
the  general  type.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Ardeidie  are  as  follows  Beak  long,  strong, 
straight,  compressed  in  a lengthened  cone ; 
upper  mandible  slightly  channelled,  ridge 
rounded ; nostrils  lateral,  basal,  pierced  longi- 
tudinally in  the  groove,  and  half-closed  by  a 
membrane ; legs  long,  slender,  naked  above 
the  tarsal  joint ; three  toes  in  front,  the  two 
outer  united  by  a membrane,  one  toe  behind 
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directed  inwards ; claws  long,  compressed, 
sharp,  the  middle  claw  denticulated  on  the  in- 
side ; wings  of  moderate  length,  the  first  quill- 
feather  a little  shorter  than  the  second  or 
third,  both  of  which  are  the  longest  in  the 
wing.  The  common  heron  is  one  of  the  most 
numerous,  as  well  as  the  best  known  of  wading 
birds,  and  formerly  the  bird  was  considered 
royal  game,  and  statutes  ivere  passed  for  its 
preservation.  The  heron  is  said  to  be  very 
long-lived,  and  was  formerly  held  in  consider- 
able estimation  as  an  article  of  food.  It  visits 
most  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  occu- 
pies the  heronries,  which  are  preserved  for  its 
comfort,  from  spring  until  the  month  of  August. 
It  visits  Scandinavia  in  summer,  going  occa- 
sionally as  far  north  as  the  Faroe  Islands,  Ice- 
land, and  the  southern  coast  of  Greenland ; 
but  it  is  most  abundant  in  Holland.  The 
plumage  is  usually  of  a bluish-ashy  colour, 
and  the  average  length  of  the  bird  from  the 
point  of  the  beak  to  the  end  of  the  tail  about 
three  feet,  while  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the 
end  of  the  wing,  the  extent  is  about  seventeen 
inches.  The  solitary  habits  of  the  heron  are 
well  known,  for,  except  during  the  breeding 
season,  when  they  congregate  in  large  flocks, 
they  are  generally  seen  alone.  Their  food  is 
nearly  entirely  composed  of  fish,  and  they  will 
be  seen  standing  for  hours  by  the  side  of  ponds 
and  streamlets,  watching  for  their  prey,  which 
they  catch  by  a single  dart  of  their  poweiTul 
beak.  Besides  the  common  heron,  there  are 
the  Purple  heron,  which  is  found  in  the  tem- 
pei'ate  parts  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  Asia ; 
the  Great  White  heron,  an  accidental  visitor 
to  this  country,  but  common  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  ; the  Buff-backed 
heron,  and  the  Squacco  heron,  a native  of 
Egypt. — For  further  information  on  these 
latter  varieties,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Yan-ell’s  “History  of  British  Birds,”  which 
treats  at  length  on  the  subject. 

Herpestes.  (See  Ichneumon.) 

Herpetology,  her-pe-tol'-o-je,  (Gr.  herpeton, 
a reptile ; logos,  a discourse,)  a term  applied 
to  that  portion  of  natural  history  which  treats 
of  reptiles.  This  branch  of  science  has  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  naturalists  both  in 
ancient  and  modeim  times.  Linna}us  gave 
much  study  to  the  subject,  and  Ray  devoted 
considerable  time  to  it.  Lacepede,  Brong- 
niart,  Latreille,  and  Dandin  also  contributed 
to  its  advancement  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
later  times  the  principal  writers  on  herpetology 
have  been  Sklegel,  Gray,  Muller,  Owen,  and 
others.  Additional  interest  is  added  to  the 
study  of  this  branch  of  science  on  account  of 
the  numerous  fossil  remains  of  reptiles  be- 
longing to  former  geological  periods  which 
have  been  found.  Many  of  these  possess  ex- 
traordinary characters,  and  are  of  immense 
size.  Until  lately,  the  Batrachia,  or  Amphi- 
bia, have  always  been  included  with  the  rep- 
tiles ; consequently,  in  most  works  on  her- 
petology, a description  of  them  is  to  be  found. 
— Ref.  'BqW’s  History  of  British  Reptiles,  which 
contains  a full  account  of  all  the  British  species, 
including  the  Amphibia. 

Herring,  her'-ring,  (Ger.  heer,  an  army,  on 
account  of  the  great  numbers  in  which  they 
visit  our  shores,)  belongs  to  the  family  of  the 
Clupeidae,  a branch  of  the  order  termed  Mala- 
copterygii,  on  account  of  their  being  possessed 
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of  a scaly  body  like  the  salmons,  no  adipose 
dorsal  fin,  and  by  tlie  upper  jaw  being  formed 
in  the  middle  by  the  intermaxillary,  and  on  the 
sides  by  the  maxillary  bones.  The  length  of 
the  head,  compared  to  the  length  of  the  body 
alone,  without  the  head  or  caudal  rays,  is  as  1 
to  4 ; the  depth  of  the  body  compared  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  fish,  as  1 to  5 ; the  com- 
mencement of  the  dorsal  fin  is  halfway  between 
the  point  of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  end  of  the 
fleshy  portion  of  the  tail ; the  longest  ray  is 
nearly  as  long  as  the  base  of  the  fin ; the  pec- 
toral fin  being  rather  large  compared  to  the 
size  of  the  other  fins.  The  ventral  fin  arises 
considerably  behind  the  line  of  commence- 
ment of  the  dorsal  fin,  and  is  small,  with 
elongated  axillary  scales,  its  origin  halfway 
between  the  point  of  the  lower  jaw  and  the 
end  of  the  short  central  caudal  I'ays.  The  anal 
fin  begins  halfway  between  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
tail,  and  extends  over  half  the  distance  be- 
tween its  origin  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy 
portion ; thus  occupying  the  third  quarter  di- 
vision of  the  distance  between  the  origin  of  the 
ventral  fin  and  the  end  of  the  fleshy  portion  of 
the  tail.  The  rays  are  very  short ; the  tail 
considerably  forked,  with  the  outer  rays  double 
the  length  of  the  middle  ones.  The  lower  jaw 
is  much  the  longest ; the  dorsal  and  abdominal 
lines  of  the  body  slightly  convex ; the  belly 
carinated,  but  not  serrated ; the  scales  mode- 
rate in  size,  oval,  and  thin.  The  upper  part 
of  the  fish  is  a fine  blue  colour,  with  green  and 
other  reflections,  when  viewed  in  different 
lights ; the  lower  part  of  the  side  and  belly, 
and  the  gill-covers,  silvery  white,  exhibiting 
the  appearance  of  extravasation  when  the  fish 
has  been  dead  some  twenty-four  hours.  The 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  of  a dusky  hue,  and 
those  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body  almost 
white.  Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the 
I'.erring,  according  to  Yarrell,  who,  in  his  ac- 
count of  British  fishes,  enters  at  large  upon 
the  subject.  The  herring  is  a constant  visi- 
tor to  our  shores,  where  it  continues  some 
montlis. — Bef.  Yarrell’s  History  of  British 
Fishes ; Baird’s  Cydopcedia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

IlKRiiiNGS,  King  OP.  (/See  CuiMjEra.) 

IIeteroptera,  het-er-op-ter-ra,  an  order  of 
insects  with  four  wings,  having  the  basal  part 
leathery,  and  the  rest  mem))ranous.  The  front 
pair  are  largest,  and  partially  overlap  each 
other.  The  body  is  flattish. 

IIiiJERNATiON,  hi-her-nai' -shun,  (Lat.  hiher- 
nus,  wintry,)  a term  applied  to  that  state  in 
which  certain  animals  pass  a portion  of  each 
year  in  a more  or  less  complete  suspension  of 
their  customary  functions.  As  this  is  fre- 
quently observed  during  the  severity  of  winter, 
it  has  been  designated  hibernation*.  In  the 
tropics,  however,  the  hottest  and  driest  wea- 
ther produces  the  same  clfect,  and  causes  many 
reptiles,  and  some  insectivorous  animals,  to 
pass  into  a state  of  torpidity  or  inactivity,  till 
the  rainy  season  commences.  In  fact,  hibei’- 
nation  depends  less  upon  the  alternation  of 
temperature  than  on  the  abstraction  of  the 
means  of  subsistence  dependent  upon  it.  The 
continued  application  of  cold  to  some  animals 
induces  a suspension  of  their  active  faculties, 
.and  their  hibernation  may  be  dissolved  byarti- 
licial  he.at : it  is  eviilent,  however,  that  this 
slate  is  not  the  consequence  of  a low  tempera- 
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ture.  Without  hibernation,  or  some  similar 
law,  insectivorous  animals,  in  high  latitudes 
and  ti’opical  climates,  could  not  exist.  In 
complete  hibernation,  on  the  appi’oach  of  the 
season,  the  animals  retreat  to  their  places  of 
temporary  concealment  ; there  their  vital 
functions  begin  to  be  more  slowly  performed  ; 
they  cease  to  eat,  breathe  slower,  until  finally 
their  respiration  seems  to  be  totally  suspended. 
The  movements  of  the  heart  become  moi-e  and 
more  languid,  and  are  performed  at  longer 
intervals  of  time ; the  animal  heat  is  much 
diminished  ; and,  lastly,  profound  insensibility 
takes  place.  In  this  country  the  bat  and  the 
hedgehog  present  the  best  examples  of  hiber- 
nating animals.  When  the  cold  season  sets 
in,  and  there  are  no  insects  in  the  air,  and 
when  other  insects  have  burrowed  into  the 
earth  or  concealed  themselves,  the  bat  and  the 
hedgehog  would  starve  if  it  were  not  for  their 
hibernation.  The  bat  retreats  to  his  cave,  and 
suspends  himself  in  a state  of  doi'mant  ex- 
istence ; and  the  hedgehog  creeps  to  his  con- 
cealed nest,  and  sinks  into  deep  repose.  In 
some  other  European  mammals  the  hiberna- 
tion, though  somewhat  ;analogous,  is  not  so 
complete.  The  dormouse,  the  squirrel,  and 
the  marmot,  lay  up  stores  of  vegetable  food  in 
their  winter  retreats  ; but  the  insensibility  in 
these  animals  is  less  profound,  and  the  respira- 
tion never  wholly  suspended.  During  six 
months  of  torpidity,  the  Alpine  marmot  only 
makes  71,000  inspirations,  while  in  its  active 
state  it  makes  72,000  in  forty-eight  hours.  The 
ordinary  bear  also  passes  a large  portion  of  the 
winter  in  deep  sleep  without  food.  Many 
genera  of  the  family  Mus  also  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarity.  All  these  animals  become  fat  in 
the  autumn,  which  appears  to  supply  the  waste 
of  the  system  during  hibernation.  Snakes, 
lizards,  toads,  frogs,  and  other  cold-blooded 
animals,  remain  in  a complete  state  of  torpor 
during  the  winter.  The  lips  of  frogs  are  glued 
together,  and  they  lie  buried  in  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  stagnant  water.  The  snakes  and 
lizards  of  North  America  are  hibernating  ani- 
mals, as  with  us,  but  in  warmer  climates  they 
are  active  throughout  the  year.  Insectivorous 
birds  arc  less  subject  to  hibernation  th.an  mam- 
mals in  cold  climates,  since  they  arc  able  to  mi- 
grate easily  to  regions  where  insect  food  can  be 
procured. 

IIiMANTOPtrs.  (See  Stilt  Plover.) 

IIippiDVE,  hip'-id-dee,  a family  of  cr.abs  in 
which  the  carapace  is  long,  round,  and  rather 
thimble -shaped,  and  the  abdomen  is  very 
sm.'ill. 

Hippocampus,  hip-jyo-kam’-pus,  (Gr.  hippos, 
horse  ; Icampto,  I bend,)  the  H.  brevirostris  of 
Cuvier,  a species  of  lophobranchiate  fish,  Iie- 
longing  to  the  family  of  the  Syngnathidm, 
which  is  known  in  England  by  the  ajtpellation 
of  the  Sea-horse  or  Pipe-fish.  Its  generic 
cliaractcrs  are  : jaws  united  and  tubular,  like 
those  of  the  Syngnathi ; the  moutli  placed  at 
the  end  ; the  body  compressed,  short,  and  deep; 
the  whole  length  of  the  body  and  tail  divided 
by  longitudinal  and  tr.ansverse  ridges,  with 
tubercular  ])oints  at  the  angles  of  intersection. 
Hoth  sexes  have  iiectoral  and  dorsal  fins, 
neither  have  ventral  nor  caudal  tins,  and  the 
female  only  has  an  anal  fm.  The  length  of 
the  hippocami>us,  from  the  jioint  of  the  nose 
to  the  eihl  of  the  tail,  is  generally  about  five 
inches ; the  form  of  the  body  heptangular,  and 
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the  number  of  segments  into  which  A is  divided 
about  thirty.  Its  general  colour  is  a pale  ash- 
brown,  relieved  by  a changeable  iridescence; 
and  variable  tints  of  blue  are  dispersed  over 
different  parts  of  the  head,  body,  and  tail. 
With  regard  to  the  habits  of  this  fish,  Yarrell 
cays, — “When  swimming  about,  they  maintain 
a vertical  position ; but  the  tail  is  ready  to 
grasp  whatever  meets  it  in  the  water,  quickly 
entwines  in  any  direction  round  the  weeds, 
and,  when  fixed,  the  animal  intently  watches 
the  surrounding  objects,  and  darts  at  its  prey 
with  great  dexterity.”  It  is  stated  that  tlie 
food  of  the  hippocampus  is  unknown ; but  it 
is  most  probable  that  it  resembles  that  of 
other  Syngnathi,  and,  consequently,  consists 
of  worms,  small  mollusca,  and  the  ova  of  other 
fishes.  — Ref.  Yarrell’s  History  of  British 
Fishes. 

HippoPOTAJtus,  or  River-Horse,  Jiip-po- 
pot'-d-mus,  (derived  from  the  Hr.  hippos,  the 
liorse ; potamos,  a river,)  a pachydermat- 
ous animal,  which  inhabits  most  of  the  rivers 
of  Africa.  Its  generic  charactei’S  are : four 
toes  on  all  the  feet,  enclosed  in  small  hoofs ; 
six  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  both  jaws; 
large  and  strong  canines,  of  which  the  upper 
ones  are  nearly  straight,  the  lower  ones  curved, 
and  working  upon  each  other  so  as  to  produce 
a chisel  edge ; four  incisors  in  each  jaw,  the 
upper  ones  short  and  conical  and  bent  inwards 
towards  the  mouth,  the  under  ones  long  and 
cylindrical,  and  pointing  outwards.  The  skele- 
ton of  the  hippopotamus  approaches  that  of 
the  ox  and  of  the  hog;  but  it  presents  also 
wide  differences,  which  separate  it  from  classi- 
fication with  any  other  animal.  From  the 
structure  of  the  teeth,  it  is  evident  that  the 
quantity  of  vegetable  matter  supplied  to  the 
digestive  organs  must  be  very  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nourishment  derived  from  the 
same,  as  the  principle  on  which  its  jaivs  are 
formed  seems  more  for  the  purpose  of  tearing 
and  rudely  dividing  than  thoroughly  masti- 
cating the  tough  grasses  and  vegetables  which 
form  the  staple  food  of  the  animal.  The  hip- 
popotami live  during  the  daytime  immersed 
in  the  -waters  of  their  native  rivers,  and  at 
night  come  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  feeding, 
when  they  do  an  enormous  amount  of  damage 
to  the  neighbouring  fields,  not  only  from  the 
large  amount  of  produce  that  they  consume, 
but  also  the  still  greater  quantity  which  they 
tread  under  foot  and  lay  waste  with  their 
ponderous,  bulky  pi-oportions.  From  their 
peculiarly  aquatic  habits,  they  appear  to  be 
possessed  of  some  muscular  arrangements 
for  closing  the  nostrils,  as  is  seen  in  seals 
and  other  marine  animals.  Remains  of 
different  species  of  hippopotami  are  often 
found  in  the  tertiary  geological  formations  of 
Europe  ; and  in  the  tertiary  stratas  at  the  foot 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  in  Hindustan,  an 
extinct  species  of  hippopotamus  has  been  dis- 
covered, which  had  six  incisor  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  Rochart  identifies  the  hippopotamus  with 
the  Behemoth  mentioned  in  Scriptui’e;  but 
Cuvier,  while  agreeing  with  him  that  the 
identity  is  jmssible,  still  asserts  that  the  de- 
scription given  in  the  book  of  Job  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  place  the  matter  beyond  doubt. 
That  it  was  known  to  the  ancients  is  con- 
clusive from  the  fact  that  Herodotus,  Aristotle, 
Fliny,  and  Diodi  rus,  each  and  all  give  de- 
scriptions of  the  animal.  The  specimens  of 
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the  hippopotami  in  the  gardens  belonging  to 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society  in  Regent’s  Park 
consume  daily  upwards  of  one  hundred  lbs. 
weight  of  hay,  chaff,  corn,  roots,  and  other 
green  food. 

Hippoglossus.  (See  Holibut.) 

Hircus.  (See  Goat.) 

Hirudo.  (See  Leech.) 

Hirundo,  hir-un'-do,  (Lat.  a swaliow,]?  a 
genus  which  forms  the  type  of  the  fissirostral 
or  wide-gaping  birds,  belonging  to  the  Passer- 
ine tribe  of  the  Cuvierian  system.  (See 
Swallow.) 

Histerid.®,  Ms-ter'-rld-dee,  a family  of  cla- 
vicorn  beetles,  in  which  the  body  is  square 
and  shining,  the  elytra  short,  the  legs  toothed, 
and  the  antennae  short,  elbowed,  and  having 
the  club  three-jointed. 

Hoatzin,  ho-at'-zin,  a singular  bird,  sometimes 
called  the  crested  Touraco,  allied  to  the  Colies 
and  Plantain-eaters.  It  inhabits  Guiana  and 
Brazil,  and  is  gi’egarious.  The  plumage  is 
brown,  streaked  with  white,  and  the  head 
has  a movable  crest,  much  like  that  of  the 
cockatoo.  It  is  as  large  as  a peacock,  and 
looks  like  a gallinaceous  bird,  but  the  flesh  is 
so  rank  that  it  is  quite  uneatable.  Its  scien- 
tific name  is  Opisthocomus  cristatus. 

Hobby,  hob'-bi,  a small  British  falcon  (Hypo- 
triorchis  subbuteo)  which  feeds  on  the  small 
birds  and  larger  insects,  such  as  the  chaffers 
and  grasshoppers.  It  is  sometimes  trained  to 
chase  larks.  The  nest  is  made  in  trees,  and 
the  eggs  are  two  to  five  in  number. 

Hog,  or  Hog  Family,  hog,  (Welsh  Jmch, 
Cornish  hoch,)  (Suidce,)  a family  of  pachyder- 
matous animals,  belonging  to  the  order  Un- 
gulata  of  Mammalia ; or  forming-,  according 
to  some  arrangements,  a sub-family  of  the 
Elephantidee,  under  the  title  Suina.  The 
Suidie  are  distinguished  by  having  the  noso 
prolonged  and  cartilaginous,  truncate  at  the 
tip,  where  it  is  strengthened  by  small  button- 
shaped bones,  by  which  means  they  are  enabled 
to  use  their  noses  as  grubbers  to  turn  up  the 
ground  in  search  of  food.  With  the  exception 
of  the  genus  Dicotyles,  (see  Peccary,)  they 
have  four  toes  on  each  foot,  two  large  principal 
ones  shod  with  stout  hoofs,  and  two  lateral 
ones,  which  are  much  shorter,  and  barely 
touch  the  ground.  The  canine  teeth  are  large, 
often  projecting  from  the  mouth,  and  curved 
in  an  upward  direction,  while  the  molars  are 
tubercular.  Their  skin  is  covered  with  thick, 
strong  bristles,  and  they  have  a distinct  tail  of 
moderate  length.  The  genus  Sus  is  the  type 
of  the  family  Suidm,  and  contains  <wo  well- 
known  varieties, — the  wild  boar  (Sus  scrofa) 
and  the  domestic  sow.  Although  formerly 
very  common,  the  wild  boar  no  longer  exists 
in  Great  Britain;  it  is  now  found  principally 
in  India,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  harlx)urs  in  the  most  solitary  places  in  re- 
tired forests.  As  a beast  of  chase,  it  is  thought 
w'ell  worthy  of  attention  by  sportsmen  ; and  in 
India  hog-hunting,  under  the  technical  term 
of  “pig-sticking,”  forms  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing of  wild  sports.  The  food  of  the  hog,  in 
a wild  state,  is  generally  composed  of  grass, 
roots,  acorns,  beech-nuts,  and  wild  fruits.  He 
is  both  extremely  active  and  very  ferocious, 
and  when  driven  to  bay,  forms  a powerful  ad- 
versary to  even  the  most  intrepid  of  hunters. 
In  its  domestic  state  the  hog  feeds  and  thrives 
on  nearly  every  kiu'l  of  food,  both  vegetable 
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and  animal ; and  no  other  species  of  beast  con- 
verts a given  quantity  of  corn  or  other  nutri- 
tive food  into  fat  so  soon,  or  can  be  made  fat 
on  so  great  a variety  of  food.  Of  this  useful 
animal  there  are  many  varieties ; but  the 
Brindled  hog  approaches  more  nearly  to  the 
wild  species  than  any  other.  The  Chinese 
variety  is  very  short  in  the  head,  corpulent  in 
the  body,  and  short  in  the  legs  : although  good 
for  roasting  when  about  three  weeks  old,  they 
only  make  tolerable  porkers,  and  are  not  of 
much  service  in  making  bacon,  as  their  size  is 
but  small.  The  Neapolitan  hog  is  black  and 
very  plump,  with  erect  ears  and  without  any 
hair,  and  forms  a very  good  cross  with  the 
Berkshire  hog.  The  hog  is  very  prolific,  the 
sow  often  having  ten  or  twelve  pigs  at  a litter, 
and  two  litters  in  the  year.  Its  flesh,  under 
the  name  oiporlc,  constitutes  a material  part 
of  the  food  of  mankind,  especially  in  Europe 
and  America,  although  Linnteus  recommends 
that  it  should  only  be  eaten  by  those  of  a 
strong  athletic  temperament,  who  talce  a good 
deal  of  exercise.  The  Jews  and  Mohammed- 
ans abstain  from  the  flesh  of  the  swine,  and 
even  consider  themselves  defiled  by  touching 
it.  To  a naval  and  commercial  nation,  like 
Great  Britain,  pork  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  takes  salt  better  than  any  other  flesh,  and  is 
consequently  able  to  be  longer  preserved.  The 
fat  is  called  lard,  and  is  used  both  for  culinary 
and  medicinal  purposes.  The  best  English 
hogs  are  those  from  Hants  and  Berks.  The  skin, 
when  dried,  is  used  for  making  the  seats  of 
saddles,  and  other  pui’poses.  The  bristles  are 
used  by  brushmakers,  shoemakers,  and  other 
artificers;  and  a great  quantity  is  imported 
of  the  same  from  Eussia;  those  from  Ukraine 
being  held  in  the  highest  estimation.  The 
Abyssinian  hog  (Babirussa  Alfurus)  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ; it  differs  from  the  common  hog,  or  sus, 
in  consequence  of  the  upper  canine  teeth  being 
enormously  developed,  ascending  upwards  and 
curving  back,  while  those  of  the  lower  jaw  pro- 
iect  straight  outwards,  and  form  long  slender 
hooks. — (See  Babyroussa.)  The  Ethiopian 
hog  (Phacochoirus  cethiojyicus)  is  another 
variety ; its  only  great  distinction  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a pair  of  lobes  under  the  eyes,  which 
give  it  a peculiar  appearance;  and,  although 
much  more  muscular,  in  other  respects  it 
generally  resembles  the  common  type  of  the 
Suidae.  It  inhabits  Central  Africa,  and  its  flesh 
is  esteemed  a great  dainty.  Another  speeies, 
the  IIalluf,  or  IIabuja,  belongs  to  the  same 
genus,  and  is  found  in  Abyssinia.  Fossil  re- 
mains of  most  of  the  members  of  the  hog 
family  have  been  found  in  tertiary  formations, 
three  alone  of  the  species  being  found  in  the 
Epplesheim  Sands,  while  their  bones  have  been 
discovered  in  nearly  every  country. 

IIOLinuT,  hol'-i-hut,  a large  Hat  lish,  {Hippo- 
glossus  vulf/aris,)  common  on  the  coasts  of 
Northern  Europe.  It  is  sometimes  five  or  six 
feet  in  length,  ))ut  not  so  wide  in  proportion 
as  the  tur))Ot.  The  flesh  is  good,  but  ratlicr 
flavourless. 

lloi.orTYCiiius,  lio-lop)-li' Pe-us,  (Gr.  hnloa,  en- 
tire ; pLuclie,  wrinkle-- literally  “all-wrinkle,”) 
in  Geol.  a genus  of  .sauroid  fishes,  belonging 
to  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  ju  riods. 
Their  enamelled  scales  have  corrugated  or 
wrinkled  surfaces,  and  this  character  stiggested 
the  generic  name.  The  lloloptychii,  judging 
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from  their  fragmentary  remains,  must  have 
been  of  great  size — from  eight  to  ten,  or  even 
twelve  feet  in  length.  They  were  armed  with 
numerous  sharp-pointed  fish-teeth,  and  also 
with  larger  reptilian  teeth  of  conical  form, 
placed  at  intervals  in  either  jaw,  evidently  for 
the  purpose  of  seizing  and  cutting  up  their 
bulkier  prey. 

Homoptera,  hom-op' -ter-ra,  an  order  of  in- 
sects, in  which  the  wings  are  four  and  mem- 
branous, the  two  front  pairs  being  the  longest, 
but  not  overlapping.  The  body  is  convex 
The  Cicadse,  Aphidse,  and  Hoppers  belong  to 
this  order. 

Honey-Bear.  {See  Kinkajotj.) 

Honey-Eaters,  a large  group  of  birds  called 
Meliphagidae,  comprising  a vast  number  of 
species,  which  belong  mostly  to  Australia,  New 
Guinea,  and  New  Zealand.  They  are  known 
by  their  slender  and  curved  beaks,  and  the 
tuft  of  fibres  at  the  end  of  the  tongue. 

Honey-Guides,  birds  belonging  to  the  genus 
Indicator,  and  allied  to  the  cuckoos.  They 
derive  their  name  from  their  habit  of  chirping 
loudly  when  they  find  the  nests  of  wild  bees, 
and  thus  attracting  human  beings  to  the 
combs.  Travellers  soon  learn  to  understand 
the  cry,  and  always  leave  some  honey  for  the 
bird  which  indicated  it. 

Hooded  Snake,  hood'-ed,  in  Nat.  Hist,  the 
Cobra  di  capello,  (Port.,  snake  with  the  hood.) 
This  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  Naja 
tripudians  alone,  and  sometimes  to  all  the 
species  of  the  genus  Naja,  which  are  very 
venomous  serpents  of  the  Viperidae.  They 
are  all  remarkable  for  the  singular  manner  in 
which  they  dilate  the  back  and  sides  of  tlie 
neck  when  irritated  or  excited.  To  this 
faculty  they  are  indebted  for  their  name  ; since 
the  elevated  skin  of  the  back  of  the  neck, 
when  viewed  in  front,  presents  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  a hood.  Its  length  is  generally 
three  or  four  feet,  of  a pale  dingy  brown  colour 
above,  and  bluish  or  yellowish-white  below. 
It  is  characterised  by  a peculiar  mark  on  the 
back  of  the  neck,  whicli  closely  resembles  a 
pair  of  spectacles  ; for  this  reason  the  reptile 
is  frequently  called  the  “spectacle  snake.” 
It  lives  upon  lizards  and  other  small  animals, 
and  is  easily  killed,  being  a sluggish  animal. 
Its  bite  is  extremely  venomous,  causing  death 
within  two  hours.  The  hooded  snake  is  often 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  human  dwell- 
ings in  the  East  Indies,  and  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  houses  themselves.  It  appears 
to  be  attracted  by  the  young  poultry  and  the 
moisture  of  the  drainage  and  wells.  The 
poison  of  the  hooded  snake  is  secreted  in  a 
large  gland  in  the  head  ; and  when  the  animal 
closes  its  mouth  on  any  object,  the  poison 
flows  into  the  wound  made  througii  a cavity  in 
the  tooth ; it  is,  however,  little  disposed  to  use 
its  fangs,  except  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
itself  with  food.  The  Indian  jugglers  tamo 
some  of  these  serpents,  and  teach  them  to  i)tay 
tricks  and  dance,  to  astonish  the  people,— after 
having  taken  care,  however,  to  pull  out  their 
poisonous  teeth.  The  same  use  is  made  of  an- 
other H])ecie8  in  Egypt. 

Hoonuman  or  IIunu.man,  hoo'-noo-man,  a 
monkey,  {I’resbjitcs  Knlelltts,)  which  is  very 
l)leiiliful  ill  India.  It  is  aliuut  six  feet  in  total 
length,  hut  the  lail  is  fully  three  feet  long. 
The  colour  slightly  varies  by  age,  but  Avhen 
the  animal  is  in  its  prime,  it  is  yellowish  gray, 
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with  a darker  line  along  the  back.  The  face  and 
paws  are  black.  It  is  held  in  great  respect 
in  India,  being  one  of  the  many  sacred  ani- 
mals, to  insult  one  of  which  is  a sin,  and  to 
kill  it  an  inexpiable  crime.  Knowing  from 
long  custom  their  inviolability,  the  hoonumans 
crowd  to  human  habitations,  preferring  the 
varied  diet  which  is  afforded  to  them  by  man- 
kind, to  the  simpler  food  which  they  would  find 
in  the  forest.  They  sit  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses,  watching  their  opportunity  to  descend 
and  make  a raid  among  fruit,  cakes,  or  sweet- 
meats, which  are  sold  in  the  streets,  and  are 
quite  as  fearless,  and  nearly  as  troublesome,  as 
the  Brahmin  bulls.  Forbidden  to  make  active 
resistance,  the  shopkeepers  are  too  tenacious 
of  their  property  to  allow  such  thefts  to  be 
committed  with  entire  impunity,  and  therefore 
have  recourse  to  passive  measures,  by  covering 
their  roofs  with  thorn-branches.  The  monkeys 
soon  find  that  to  pick  their  way  among  the 
prickly  boughs  is  a very  troublesome  operation, 
and  that  to  find  a comfortable  seat  is  impos- 
sible. The  temples,  however,  are  the  chief 
haunts  of  the  hoonuman,  because  the  priests 
supply  them  plentifully  with  food,  and  allow 
them  to  take  any  liberties  with  them.  In  the 
cultivated  districts  it  is  extremely  injurious  to 
the  natives,  flocking  into  their  enclosures,  and. 
stealing  their  crops,  whether  grain,  melons, 
or  other  vegetables. 

Hoopoe,  hoop'-o,  (Upupa  epops,)  an  inses- 
soral  bird,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the 
Certhiadse.  Its  generic  characters  are  ; beak 
longer  than  the  head,  slightly  bent,  slender, 
triangular,  and  greater  in  length  than  in 
breadth ; nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  and 
partly  concealed  by  the  feathers  on  the  fore- 
head ; wings  of  moderate  size,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  quill-feathers  being  the  longest;  tail  of 
ten  feathers,  square  at  the  end  ; toes  three  in 
front,  one  behind,  the  outer  and  middle  ones 
being  united  as  far  as  the  first  joint ; claws 
short,  and  only  slightly  curved.  The  hoopoe 
is  a summer  visitor  to  the  British  islands,  and 
comes  from  the  north  of  Africa ; it  is  also  a 
native  of  Asia.  This  bird  is  generally  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  its  plumage  is  composed 
principally  of  black  and  white  feathers  ; it  is 
particularly  distinguished  by  a crest  on  the  top 
of  its  head,  composed  of  buff  feathers,  tipped 
with  black. — Ref.  Yarrell’s  British  Birds 

Horn,  Horn  Manufacture,  horn,  (Sax.) — 
The  term  horn  is,  in  general  language,  applied 
to  a hard  substance  growing  on  the  heads  of 
certain  animals,  and  particularly  on  cloven- 
footed quadrupeds,  usually  attaining  some 
length  and  ending  in  a point.  They  serve  as 
weapons  of  offence  and  defence  to  the  animals 
which  bear  them.  In  England,  the  substance 
called  horn  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
classes First,  the  branched,  bony  horns  of 
the  stag  genus,  and  the  simple,  laminated 
horns  of  the  ox  genus  and  other  kindred 
genera.  The  first  of  these  kinds  of  horn  is 
applied  to  the  same  purposes  as  bone  and 
ivory,  and  the  manufacture  is  almost  similar. 
The  other  kind  of  horn,  found  in  the  o.x,  ante- 
lope, goat,  and  sheep,  consists  of  a number  of 
conical  sheaths  inserted  one  into  another,  the 
innermost  resting  up»n  the  vascular  membrane 
covering  the  b my  core.  The  tip  is  very  dense, 
and  the  layers  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
scarcely  distinguishable.  This  kind  of  horn 
appears  to  consist  of  coagulated  albumen  ; an  1 
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there  is  a regular  connexion  between  horns, 
nails,  claws,  hoofs,  scales,  hair,  feathers,  and 
even  skin  and  teeth.  The  horns  of  oxen  are 
the  principal  ones  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes  ; the  horns  of  bulls  and  cows  being 
preferred  to  those  of  bullocks,  which  are  thin 
and  of  a coarse  texture.  The  horns  of  goats 
and  sheep  are  whiter  and  more  transparent 
than  those  of  any  other  animals. 

Hornbill,  horn'-hill,  {Buceros,  from  Gr. 
bous,  an  ox,  and  kcras,  a horn,)  a genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  conirostral  tribe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  These  birds  are  character- 
ised by  having  their  large  hooked  beak  sur- 
mounted at  the  base  by  a horny  appendage 
nearly  as  big  as  the  beak  itself,  and  of  a cellu- 
lar structure  within.  They  live  on  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  inhabit  the  warmest  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa.  On  account  of  their  perch- 
ing on  the  branches  of  lofty  trees,  where  their 
vision  can  command  an  extensive  range,  they 
are  extremely  difficult  of  approach.  Like  the 
toucans,  they  swallow  their  food  whole,  throw- 
ing it  first  up  in  the  air  and  catching  it  as  it 
falls.  The  Rhinoceros  hornbill  (jSitcerosr/tfwo- 
ceros)  is  about  the  size  of  a turkey,  and  of  a 
bluish-black  colour.  The  horny  appendage  at 
the  base  of  the  bill  of  this  variety  is  very  large, 
and  in  the  form  of  a reverted  horn.  It  is  a 
native  of  Java,  and  hops  about  on  both  legs 
like  a raven,  feeding  chiefly  on  rats  and  mice. 
The  African  species  {Buceros  africanus)  is  con- 
sidered a sacred  bird  by  the  negroes,  who  never 
destroy  it  on  any  account,  from  a superstitious 
belief  that  the  death  of  a hornbill  produces 
sickness  over  a whole  district.  The  Pied  horn- 
bill {Buceros  monoceros)  is  about  the  size  of  a 
I'aven,  and  nearly  as  black.  Its  crest  is  thin, 
and  frequently  much  injured  by  striking 
against  the  branches  of  trees,  the  bark  of 
which  the  bird  tries  to  detach,  in  order  to  get 
at  the  insects  lying  beneath.  From  its  fond- 
ness for  the  same  insects,  this  species  is  care- 
fully reai’ed  in  Ceylon,  Jn  order  to  keep  the 
houses  clear  of  vermin.  The  Pied  hornbill  is 
a native  of  India,  and  lives  in  withei’ed  trees, 
in  the  holes  of  which  it  deposits  its  eggs.  The 
Undulated  hornbill  {Buceros  undulatus)  is  the 
last  variety,  and  the  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  the  whole  genus,  as  the  bill  is  more  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  its  plum- 
age is  distinguished  by  more  than  the  usual 
vivid  colours,  which  add  to  the  magnificent 
appearance  of  oriental  birds. — Ref.  Baird’s 
Encyclopcedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Hornet,  hor'-net,  {Sax.hyrnete,)  {Vespa  era 
hro,)  an  aculeated  hymenopterous  insect,  be 
longing  to  the  Vespidae,  or  Wasp  family.  The 
principal  characteristic  of  the  insect  is  taken 
from  the  structure  of  its  wings  ; these,  when  it 
is  at  rest,  are  folded  throughout  their  entire 
length.  The  fore  wings  have  one  marginal  and 
three  sub-marginal  cells;  and  in  all  species  the 
neuration  is  the  same.  The  hornet  is  a much 
larger  insect  than  the  wasp,  and  is  conse- 
quently much  more  formidable.  It  builds  its 
nest  in  holes  in  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  in  old 
walls.  Its  colour  is  throughout  of  a dark 
brown  mixed  with  yellow,  and  the  head  is 
oblong.  It  is  very  voracious  and  pugnacious, 
while  the  common  wasp  seems  to  be  its  favoui'- 
ite  prey,  although  it  eats  almost  any  kind  of 
flesh,  as  well  as  fruit  and  honey.  The  nest  is 
smaller  than  that  of  the  common  wasp,  and  is  of 
! a globular  form,  constructed  with  the  mouths  of 
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the  cells  downwards.  Hornets  are  the  most 
active  little  insects ; they  fly  rapidly,  and  have 
I'een  observed  to  carry  on  the  building  of  their 
nests  by  moonlight,  unlike  the  habit  of  most 
insects.  Their  sting  is  very  severe,  and  is 
often  productive  of  serious  consequences.  (See 
also  Vespid^.) 

Horse,  horse,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  (Lat.  equus,)  an 
animal  belonging  to  the  family  Equidse,  a 
branch  of  quadrupeds  distinguished  by  a single 
digit  and  hoof  on  each  foot.  Although,  how- 
ever, the  Equidae  possess  but  one  developed 
toe,  there  are  on  each  side  of  the  metacarpus 
and  metatarsus  joints,  two  small  rudimentary 
processes  which  represent  lateral  toes.  The 
system  of  the  dentition  of  the  family  is  repre- 
sented by  the  following  formula  : — 

Incisors  canines  molars  ^ — I ; total  42. 

b 1 — 1 D — 6 

Of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which  the 
Equidse  are  separated, — namely,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  and  the  zebra,  the  former  is  the  largest, 
the  most  docile,  the  most  valuable,  and,  finally, 
more  fully  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe  than  any  of  the  others.  That  the  horse 
existed  prior  to  the  Flood,  the  researches  of 
geologists  afford  the  most  satisfactory  evidence; 
for  there  is  not  a portion  of  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  in  which  the  fossil  remains 
of  this  animal  have  not  been  discovered,  mingled 
with  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  the  hippopo- 
tamus, and  the  deer,  as  well  as  the  mastodon, 
and  other  animals  which  have  passed  away 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth.  In  most  cases 
these  fossils  agree  with  the  size  of  the  horse 
which  exists  in  the  present  day ; but  in  South 
America  the  bones  of  horses  of  gigantic  size 
have  been  exhumed.  The  first  allusion  to  the 
horse  occurs  in  the  book  of  G-enesis,  (xxxvi. 
24,)  where  it  is  said  that  Anah,  son  of  Zibeon, 
found  the  mules — the  progeny  of  the  ass  and 
the  horse — in  the  wilderness,  as  he  fed  the 
asses  of  his  father.  From  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art  and  writings,  we  find,  also,  that 
the  horse  was  used  for  chariot-i’aces  and  other 
purposes  about  1450  b.c.,  from  which  date  it 
became  more  and  more  employed  for  the  use 
of  man.  It  is  questionable  whether,  in  the 
present  day,  there  exist  any  real  wild  horses, 
as  those  which  are  so  called  have  been  proved, 
in  the  case  of  America,  to  have  been  the  de- 
scendants of  horses  let  loose  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  those  of  Asia  are  but  the  progeny  of  horses 
which  have  escaped  from  the  haunts  of  civil- 
isation. Both  fore  and  hind  legs  of  the  horse 
have,  on  the  inner  side,  an  oval,  horny, 
wrinkled  i)late,  called  a wart,  sallender,  or 
chesnut.  The  canine  teeth  are  wanting  in 
mares.  The  sense  of  touch,  in  general,  is 
extremely  delicate  ; the  tongue  soft ; the  upper 
lip  capable  of  elongation  and  considerable 
mobility ; and  the  senses  of  taste  and  hearing 
well  develo))C(l  and  very  acute.  The  eyes  are 
large  and  the  sight  good  ; while  the  sense  of 
smell  is  so  jjarticularly  fine,  that  horses  which 
run  in  a wild  state  are  said  to  bo  able  to  scent 
their  enemies  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a 
league.  The  skin  is  generally  covered  with  a 
coat  of  short  hair,  smooth  in  summer,  and  be- 
coming rough  ami  much  more  elongated  during 
the  winter  season.  The  l)cst  of  tlie  wild  Asiatic 
horses  are  tliose  which  inha))it  'I’scherkcssi, 
Abassi,  and  the  northern  slopes  of  the  moun- 
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tains  of  the  Caucasus.  The  principal  varieties 
of  these,  according  to  Pallas,  are,  first,  the 
‘ ‘ moustachioed  ” horse,  characterised  by  nu- 
merous strong  bristles  on  the  upper  lip ; next, 
the  “woolly”  horse,  a Russian  variety,  covered 
with  a crisp  woolly  hair,  and  common  amongst 
the  Baschkirs ; thirdly,  a “naked”  or  hairless 
horse,  which  is  found  amongst  the  valleys  of 
Krim  Tartary,  by  the  natives  of  which  it  is 
kept  always  clothed ; and,  lastly,  a variety 
delineated  by  Johnston,  in  which  a sort  of 
woolly  mane  is  continued  Horn  the  neck  along 
the  back,  light  down  to  the  tail,  which  speci- 
men Pallas  asserts  that  he  saw  amongst  the 
Buracti.  The  wild  horses  appear  to  be  free 
from  nearly  all  those  diseases  and  ills  which 
prove  such  a burden  to  the  domestic  breed. 
They  are  generally  of  a pale  or  grayish-brown 
coloui',  with  brown  mane  and  tail,  and  a whit- 
ish muzzle,  which  subsides  into  a black  colour 
about  the  mouth.  They  are  less  in  size  than 
the  domestic  horse,  and  have  a larger  head, 
larger  ears,  hoofs  more  contracted,  and  the 
mane  more  erect,  whilst  the  tail  is  much 
shorter.  They  do  not  wander  beyond  the  50th 
degree  of  north  latitude.  They  generally  move 
about  in  droves,  headed  by  a larger  gray  or 
black  stallion,  who  constitutes  himself  the 
leadei’.  On  the  Pampas  of  South  America  they 
are  exceedingly  abundant,  and  the  Guachos,  a 
semi-civilised  race  of  men,  live  amongst  them. 
Their  mode  of  capturing  and  breaking-In 
these  horses  is  very  curious.  The  capital',  (or 
chief,)  mounted  on  a powerful  steady  horse, 
rides  into  the  corral,  (a  large  space  enclosed 
by  an  impregnable  boundary  of  wooden  stakes, 
into  which  herds  of  wild  horses  are  driven  by 
the  Indians, ) and,  picking  out  the  animal  to 
be  broken  in,  throws  his  lasso  over  his  head, 
and  drags  him  to  the  gate.  For  some  few 
moments  the  idea  in  the  horse  is  an  unwill- 
ingness to  lose  his  companions  ; but  when  once 
out  of  the  gate  of  the  corral,  he  endeavours  to 
escape  over  the  plains  ; but  a timely  check  of 
the  lasso  stops  him.  The  peons  then  run  after 
him,  and  throw  a lasso  over  his  fore  legs,  and 
by  a jerk  throw  him  on  the  ground.  In  an 
instant  a Guacho  seats  himself  on  his  head, 
and  cuts  off  the  whole  of  his  mane,  whilst 
another  cuts  the  hair  from  the  end  of  the  tail, 
in  order  to  show  that  the  animal  has  once 
been  mounted.  They  then  put  a piece  of  hide 
in  his  mouth  to  serve  for  a bit,  and  a strong 
hide  halter  on  his  head  ; the  Guacho  who  is  to 
mount  him  next  arranges  his  spurs,  which  are 
unusually  long  and  sharp,  and,  whilst  the  two 
peons  hold  down  the  horse,  he  girths  on  the 
saddle  very  tightly.  He  then  jumps  into  the 
saddle,  and  the  other  men  giving  the  horse  his 
head,  the  rider  grasps  the  halter  and  prepares 
for  action.  At  first  the  animal  jumps  about, 
sometimes  with  all  four  of  his  legs  off  the 
ground  at  once;  but  the  .s])ur.s  of  the  Guacho 
soon  set  him  going,  and  olf  he  gallops,  doing 
everything  he  possilfly  can  to  unseat  his  rider. 
After  galloping  him  about,  and  flogging  him 
until  every  bit  of  spirit  seems  taken  out  of 
him,  the  Guacho  rides  back  slowly  to  the  corral, 
and  the  horse,  so  lately  unruly,  is  quite  tamed, 
and  fit  for  domestic  use.  Immense  (piantities 
of  the  skin  of  the  horse  are  imjiorted  annually 
from  South  America;  for  during  the  ])oriod 
which  elai)sed  Ixdween  1848  to  1842,  Monte 
Video  and  Ihicnos  .Ayres  yielded  annually 
about  y0,0U0,0U0  lbs.  of  o.xen  ami  horse  hide.s, 
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and  9,500,000  lbs.  of  horsehair.  The  horse  is 
naturally  an  herbivorous  animal,  as  his  thin 
muscular  lips,  with  his  compressed  mouth  and 
sharp  incisor  teeth,  are  well  fitted  for  seizing 
and  cropping  various  species  of  grass.  In  a 
domesticated  state,  however,  he  is  obliged  to 
eat  other  and  harder  food,  as  oats  and  corn ; 
and  for  this  a provision  is  made  by  nature, 
wjbo  supplies  him  with  a peculiar  adaptation 
of  the  bones  of  the  face,  by  means  of  which 
the  horse  can  comminute  and  grind  down  his 
food  better  than  carnivorous  animals.  As  the 
teeth  of  the  horse  indicate  his  age,  as  Avell 
as  being  distinguished  for  their  adaptation  for 
masticating  purposes,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  them  some  slight  consideration.  The  colt 
is  generally  dropped  with  the  first  and  second 
molar  and  grinding  teeth  apparent.  When 
eight  days  old,  the  two  incisor  teeth  (central) 
come  out,  and  in  the  next  five  or  six  weeks  he 
has  the  two  next  incisor  teeth  supplied.  In 
three  months’  time  these  teeth  will  all  be  uni- 
form, and  a third  grinder  appears  ; and,  after 
the  colt  has  attained  his  eighth  month,  the 
third  nipper  above  and  below,  on  each  side, 
will  appear,  and  the  colt  will  be  found  fur- 
nished with  his  full  complement  of  front  teeth. 
These  teeth  are  provided  with  an  elevated 
cutting  edge  Tof  enamel,  and  this  edge  is  bent 
inwards  and  over  the  tooth,  so  as  to  produce 
a sort  of  cavity  or  depression  behind  it,  which 
constitutes  the  mark ; it  is  gradually  worn 
down  by  chipping  the  grass,  and  is  at  length 
totally  obliterated.  By  the  degree  in  which 
this  mark  is  effaced,  we  are  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  age  of  the  animal.  It  may  also  be  added, 
that  the  deciduous  teeth  are  lost  in  the  order 
of  their  acquisition ; the  two  middle  i ncisors 
of  both  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  being  dis- 
placed between  the  second  and  third  years. 
A three-year-old  colt  has  the  permanent  middle 
incisors  above  the  gum,  but  not  on  a level  with 
the  adjoining  deciduous  incisors ; these  are 
also  characterised  by  a large  deep  gi-oove  con- 
taining a black  substance  crossing  transversely 
the  working  edge  of  the  corner  of  the  tooth, 
and  the  sixth  gi-inder  is  also  coming  into  place. 
At  four  years  the  sixth  grinder  is  on  a level 
v/ith  the  others,  the  third  deciduous  grinder 
is  shed,  and  the  ma)‘k  is  fainter.  At  six  years 
the  fissure  on  the  middle  incisors  is  worn  away, 
but  a discoloration  still  exists  ; at  seven  years 
the  mark  is  worn  away  from  the  four  middle 
incisors  in  both  jaws  ; and  at  eight  years  the 
mark  will  be  found  gone  from  all  the  lower  in- 
cisors, and  ceases  to  afford  any  indication  of 
tlie  age  of  the  animal.  It  may  be  added,  that 
these  marks  are  sooner  worn  away  in  a stall-fed 
liorse  (in  consequence  of  its  eating  more  oats 
and  harder  substances)  than  one  at  grass  ; and 
also  that  they  are  sometimes  prematurely  worn 
away  in  a “crib-biter.”  The  mare  goes  with 
young  upwards  of  eleven  months,  and  foals 
S'anding.  The  age  to  which  horses  would 
reach,  if  untouched  by  disease,  is  not  correctly 
known  ; many  have  exceeded  thirty,  and  even 
forty,  years,  but  the  majority  arrive  at  their 
end  before  they  have  attained  their  ninth  or 
tenth  year.  The  fii’st  change  which  domesti- 
cation makes  in  this  animal  is  in  increasing 
the  bulk  of  his  trunk  in  comparison  with  his 
Itead  and  limbs ; and,  of  all  varieties,  this 
change  is  more  observed  in  the  Arabian  than 
any  other.  The  head  is  not  only  proportion- 
ately smaller,  but  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth 
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and  squareness  of  the  forehead,  the  shortness 
and  fineness  of  the  muzzle,  prominence  and 
brilliancy  of  the  eyes,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
ears.  The  neck  of  the  Arabian  horse  is  long 
and  arched,  and  beautifully  joined  to  the 
chest ; the  withers  are  high,  and  the  shoulder- 
blade  has  its  proper  inclination  backwards 
while  the  fineness  of  his  legs,  and  the  oblique 
position  of  the  pasterns, might  be  supposed,  by 
the  uninitiated,  to  lessen  his  apparent  strength  ; 
but  the  leg,  although  small,  is  deep,  and  com- 
posed of  bone  of  the  densest  character.  Be- 
sides, the  tendons  are  sufficiently  distinct  from 
the  bone,  and  the  starting  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm and  the  thigh  indicate  that  he  is  fully 
capable  of  accomplishing  many  of  those  feats 
which  the  wandering  Bedouins  and  Arabs  of 
the  desert  relate  of  their  horses.  The  Arabian 
hoi’se  generally  stands  in  height  fourteen  hands 
two  inches.  The  Barb  is  another  A'^ariety  of  the 
horse,  and  is  smaller  than  the  Arabian,  Avhich, 
hoAvever,  it  eclipses  in  general  excellence, 
although  it  has  not  the  Arabian’s  unflagging 
speed  and  spirit.  The  Persian  horse  is  larger 
than  the  last-mentioned  variety,  and  is  more 
adapted  for  wai'like  purposes  than  for  speed  and 
endurance.  The  East  Indian  horse  is  from  four- 
teen to  fifteen  hands  high,  and  is  remarkable 
for  a want  of  bone  beloAv  the  knee,  and  a ful- 
ness of  the  hocks,  Avhich  places  it  far  below 
the  Arabian  in  the  scale  of  excellence.  The 
Burman  horse  is  very  small,  but  spirited  and 
strong : he  is  generally  about  twelve  hands 
high.  The  Tartar  horse  is  of  moderate  size, 
but  full  of  spirit,  and  very  bold,  active,  ami 
muscular.  The  flesh  of  this  horse  is  a frequent 
article  of  food  amongst  the  Tartars,  Avho  also 
regularly  employ  the  milk  of  their  mares  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  Spanish  horse  used 
to  resemble  the  Arabian  considerably,  in  con- 
sequence of  an  admixture  of  the  blood ; but 
the  breed  has  now  deteriorated  greatly.  The 
Flemish  horse  is  a large  muscular  animal, 
strongly  and  beautifully  formed.  We  are  in- 
debted to  it  for  some  of  the  best  blood  of  our 
draught  horses,  and  we  have  still  frequent 
recourse  to  it  for  keeping  up  and  improving 
the  breed.  The  various  types  of  horses  will 
now  be  given  under  the  head  of  the  English 
horse,  which,  in  the  perfection  of  its  different 
varieties,  eclipses  those  of  all  other  countries. 
With  regard  to  the  hackney,  or  road  horse,  Mr 
Youatt  says: — “He  should  be  a hunter  in 
miniature,  with  these  exceptions  : his  height 
should  rarely  exceed  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch  ; 
he  will  be  more  strong  and  more  pleasant  for 
general  woi’k  below  that  standard ; he  certainly 
should  be  of  a more  compact  form  than  the 
hunter,  and  have  more  bulk  according  to  his 
height.  It  is  of  essential  consequence  that 
the  bones  beneath  the  knee  should  be  deep 
and  flat,  and  the  tendon  not  tied  in  ; the  pas- 
tern should  be  short,  and  although  oblique 
or  slanting,  far  less  so  than  that  of  the  race- 
horse or  hunter.  The  foot  is  a matter  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  a hackney  : it  should 
be  of  a size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the 
animal,  neither  too  holloAv  nor  too  flat,  open  at 
the  heels,  and  free  from  corns  and  thrushes. 
The  fore-legs  should  be  perfectly  straight ; the 
back  should  be  straight  and  short,  yet  suffi- 
ciently long  to  leave  comfortable  room  for  the 
saddle  between  the  shoulders  and  the  huck, 
without  pressi)ig  on  either;  the  road -horse 
should  also  bo  high  in  the  forehead,  round  in 
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the  barrel,  and  deep  in  the  chest.”  According 
also  to  Mr  Youatt,  the  origin  of  the  better  class 
of  coach-horse  is  the  Cleveland  bay,  which 
breed  is  confined  principally  to  Yorkshire  and 
Durham.  Another  breed  of  horses  is  termed 
the  “Suffolk  punch,”  from  its  round  punchy 
form,  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  a cross  between  a Norman  battle-horse 
and  a Sufi'olk  cart  mare, — this,  however,  is 
only  a supposition.  According  to  our  author, 
it  was  “the  very  horse  to  throw  his  whole 
weight  in  his  collar,  with  suificient  activity  to 
do  it  effectually,  and  hardihood  to  stand  a long 
day’s  work.”  The  best  dray-horses,  of  which 
we  see  so  many  splendid  specimens  in  brewers’ 
waggons,  are  produced  by  a cross  between  a 
Suffolk  punch  and  a Flemish  mare.  Our  fleet- 
est variety  is  the  race-horse,  the  breed  of  which 
is  traced  back  to  an  Arabian  stallion  introduced 
into  this  country  by  a Mr  Barley  ; whence  it 
was  termed  “the  Barley  Arabian.”  This 
horse  was  the  sire  of  Flying  Childers,  and  the 
great  grandsire  of  Eclipse,  which  latter  horse 
ran  round  the  mile  course  at  Newmarket  in 
one  minute.  A good  race-horse  is  “generally 
distinguished  by  his  beautiful  Arabian  head  ; 
tapering  and  finely  set-on  neck ; oblique  length- 
ened shoulders  ; well-bent  hinder  legs ; ample 
muscular  quarters  ; flat  legs,  rather  short  from 
the  knee  downwards,  although  not  always  so 
deep  as  they  should  be  ; and  his  long  and  “elas- 
tic pastern.”  Another  variety  of  racer  springs 
from  an  animal  imported  into  this  country, 
and  designated  as  the  “ Godolphin  Arab.”  The 
hunter,  wiiich  is  our  next  consideration,  in- 
cludes the  blood  and  high-breeding  of  the  race- 
horse with  the  endurance  of  the  hackney,  to- 
gether with  a power  of  leaping  peculiarly  his 
own.  Mr  Youatt  sa.ys  : — “The  first  property 
of  a hunter  is,  that  he  should  be  light  in  hand ; 
for  this  purpose  his  head  must  be  small,  his 
neck  thin,  and  his  knees  wide.  The  head  will 
then  be  \vell  set  on  ; it  will  form  a pleasant 
angle  with  the  neck,  which  gives  it  a light  and 
pleasant  mouth.”  The  Shetland  and  Exmoor 
ponies  are  otlier  varieties  of  the  English  horse, 
whicli  are  diminutive  in  size,  and  unfit  for 
most  of  the  i)urposes  to  which  Ave  adapt  that 
quadruped.  The  age  of  all  horses,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  racers,  is  calculated  from 
the  1st  of  May,  no  matter  in  what  month  they 
are  di'opped ; and  that  of  racers  from  the  1st 
of  January.  It  would  be  impossible,  within 
the  proportions  of  the  present  work,  to  enlarge 
on  training,  and  otlier  circumstances  connected 
Avith  the  horse  ; the  reader  is  referred,  for  fur- 
tlier  information,  to  IMr  Youatt’s  excellent 
treatise  on  the  horse. 

JIoRTui.iA.  (Nee  Python,  Natal.) 

Hound,  hownd,  (Sax.  hund,)  a name  applied 
generally  to  different  dogs  used  in  hunting  and 
other  field  sports.  The  characteristic  of  a 
hound  is  its  long  pendulous  ears.  I’he  blood- 
hound would  apiiear  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
other  sub-varieties,  Avhich  are  mentioned  in 
this  work  under  their  different  names.  Eng- 
land, not  only  from  her  climate,  hut  also  on 
account  of  the  great  care  bestowed  in  the 
breeding  and  management  of  these  animals, 
excels  all  other  countries  in  her  different 
breeds  of  hounds,  {See  I’.i.nnmiouNi),  Kox- 
nOUND,  GIUOYIIOUND,  IIARUIUR,  STACillOUND, 
A^c.  &c.) 

JloAVLKR,  IIrsink,  a large  iirehensilc-tailed 
monkey  of  South  America,  sometimes  called 
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the  Araguato,  {Mycetes  ursinus.)  It  has  a 
habit  of  sitting  on  the  branches  and  uttering 
loud  yells,  which  can  be  heard  at  a very  great 
distance,  the  resonance  of  the  note  being  due 
to  a great  development  of  the  hyoid  bone.  So 
large  is  this  structure,  that  when  the  monkey 
opens  its  mouth  the  bone  can  be  seen  in  its 
throat. 

Hujierus,  Im'-me-rus,  (Lat.,)  a term  in  Surg., 
applied  to  the  bone  of  the  arm.  It  constitutes 
the  first  of  the  radiated  system  of  bones  of  the 
anterior  extremity  in  vertebrated  animals, 
articulated  with  the  scapula. 

Humming-birds,  or  Trochilidjr,  hum'-ming, 
a family  belonging  to  the  tenuirostral  tribe  of 
the  order  Passeres.  This  family  contains  a 
great  number  of  species,  above  300  having 
been  described,  and  they  have  been  divided 
into  many  genera  and  sub-genera,  in  the  last 
ornithological  catalogue,  amounting  to  no  less 
than  seventy-six.  The  Trochilidee  include 
some  of  the  smallest  knoAvn  birds,  many  of 
Avhich  are  remarkable  for  the  Avonderful  splen- 
dour of  their  plumage.  In  tliis  one  respect 
alone,  neither  pen  nor  pencil  could  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  their  dazzling  lustre.  They 
are  active  little  birds,  and  from  the  stmeture 
of  their  frames,  it  is  apparent  that  they  Avere 
intended  to  pass  most  of  their  time  on  the 
Aving.  Their  food  consists  of  small  insects, 
and  perhaps  the  nectarous  juices  of  flowers, 
Avhich  their  tongue  is  beautifully  fashioned  for 
obtaining.  This  organ  is  very  long,  and  can  be 
darted  out  of  the  bill  to  a considerable  length, 
by  a sudden  motion,  like  that  of  a spring. 
Their  feet  are  small,  generally  dark-coloured, 
and  in  several  species  the  tarsi  are  furnished 
with  large  plumelets,  giving  them  the  ai)pear- 
ance  of  having  doAvny  muffs  on  their  legs.  These 
muffs,  however,  are  not  seen  Avhen  the  bird  is 
alive,  but  are  always  developed  by  bird-stuff- 
ers.  Their  Avings  are  very  long  and  narroAA", 
and  they  are,  by  means  of  the  rapid  motion 
given  to  them,  able  to  balance  themselves  in 
the  air,  hovering  round  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants,  probing  their  tubular  nectaries,  and  at 
the  same  time  emitting  a pretty  loud  humming 
noise,  caused  by  the  concussion  of  their  Avings 
Avith  the  air,  Avhence  their  English  name  ‘ ‘ hum- 
ming-birds.” The  Trochilidm  are  very  pugna- 
cious little  creatures,  and  defend  their  nests 
Avith  the  greatest  courage  against  all  Intruders, 
even  man  himself.  They  are  exclusively  seen 
in  the  Ncav  World,  of  Avhich  they  are  natives, 
the  Spaniards  liaving  first  made  us  acquainted 
Avith  them  from  their  invasion  of  Mexico. 
They  are  found  from  one  extent  of  the  vast 
continent  of  America  to  another,  though  in 
greatest  abundance  in  the  tropical  jiarts,  in  the 
deltas,  and  along  the  banks  of  tlie  great  rivers, 
both  of  the  Nortli  and  South.  Humming-birds 
are  also  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  Avhere,  also,  some  species  may 
be  seen  Avhich  do  not  occur  on  the  mainland. 
One  of  these  in  particular,  ternuMl  the  Melli- 
suga  humilis,  has  a very  sAvoet  note,  and  is 
lierhaps  the  only  s])ccics  of  the  family  that  has 
a real  song.  'I’lie  male  bird  of  this  variety  is 
about  two  and  a half  inches  in  length,  and  is 
exactly  like  an  huml)le  bee  when  darting  al>out 
in  th(!  air.  'I’ln'  nests  of  the  humming-liirds 
are  wonderfully  made  with  cotton,  Avool,  and 
twigs,  l)emil il'ully  interwoven  AA’ilh  feathers, 
and  lined  with  down;  and  almost  all  the 
species  lay  two  eggs,  Avhieh  in  some  cas.es  are 
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extraordinarily  small.  The  genus  Trochilus, 
from  Avhich  the  family  takes  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  contains  but  comparatively  few 
varieties.  The  typical  species,  the  Trochilus  co- 
lubris,  or  “ruby-throated  humming-bird,”  is  a 
beautiful  species,  about  three  and  a half  inche« 
in  length,  the  body  glittering  with  green  and 
gold,  and  the  throat  and  chin  glowing  with  a 
beautiful  ruby  colour,  like  that  of  a live  coal. 
The  smallest  species  of  all  is  the  Mellisuga 
minima,  which  is  only  about  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  in  length,  and  which  weighs  but  twenty 
grains.  The  best  work  on  these  birds  is  Mr 
Gould’s  magnificent  “Monograph  of  the  Tro- 
chilidse.” 

Huron.  {See  Grison.) 

Hyaena,  hi-e'-nd,  (Lat.,)  belonging  to  the 
Ilymnina,  a tribe  of  animals  of  the  class  Mam- 
malia, order  Ferae,  and  family  Felidae.  Ac- 
cording to  naturalists,  the  hyaenas  are  digiti- 
graide  animals,  with  more  or  less  elongate 
limbs,  and  the  body  depressed  posteriorly. 
'J'lie  type  of  the  family  is  the  genus  Hyaena, 
tlie  species  of  which  are  characterised  by  the 
possession  of  four  toes  on  each  foot;  thick, 
short,  and  blunt  claws;  and  no  small  tubercu- 
lar teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  behind  the  molars. 
Tlie  dentition  is  regular ; thirty-four  teeth  in 
number,  eighteen  in  the  upper,  and  sixteen  in 
tlie  lower  jaw.  There  are  five  molar  teeth  on 
each  side  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  only  four  on 
each  side  in  the  lower.  The  dental  formula  is 
thus  expressed: — 

0 q 1 5 5 

Incisors  — , canines , molars ; total=34 

6’  1—1  ’ 4—4 

Ily  the  structure  of  their  teeth,  the  hymnas  are 
able  to  crush  the  bones  of  even  the  largest 
prey,  and  the  muscles  of  their  jaws  and  neck 
are  so  powerful,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
take  anything  from  them  that  they  have  seized. 
In  habits,  they  are  less  sanguinary  than  ani- 
mals of  a similar  nature  to  themselves,  and 
live  more  on  dead  prey,  even  preferring  flesh 
that  has  become  quite  putrid.  In  general  form 
they  resemble  the  Caninse,  but  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  reason  of  the  obli- 
quity of  their  bodies  and  their  peculiar  walk, 
which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  having 
their  hind  legs  shorter  than  their  fore  ones ; 
not  that  they  are  really  so,  as  this  results  from 
their  always  being  in  a state  of  flexion.  The 
muzzle  is  obtuse,  like  that  of  a dog,  and  the 
tongue  rough  and  furry,  like  that  of  a cat. 
They  are  nocturnal  animals,  and  are  useful  in 
Eastern  cities,  where  they  act  the  part  of  sca- 
vengers, and  cai’iy  off  all  refuse  and  decom- 
posing bodies  during  the  night.  Of  the  hyaena 
in  ancient  times,  many  fabulous  stories  used 
to  be  related,  which  had  not  the  slightest  pro- 
bable foundation.  They  were  said  to  be  her- 
maphrodites, changing  their  sex  every  year; 
also  it  was  reported,  that  if  the  shadow  of  their 
bodies  fell  on  those  of  dogs,  it  would  render 
the  latter  dumb ; and,  finally,  they  were  said 
to  be  able  to  imitate  the  voices  of  men,  and  to 
call  them  by  name  ! The  family  of  the  hymnas 
are  natives  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the  com- 
mon hyaena,  (vulgaris,)  or  griped  hyaena, 
(IlycBna  striata,)  is  the  best  known  of  the 
different  species.  This  animal  is  of  a yellowish- 
gray  colour,  and  the  skin  is  crossed  ))y  deep 
transverse  black  bands.  From  the  neck  along 
the  back  a long  ))lack  mane,  mottled  with 
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yellow  hair,  extends  to  the  tail,  while  the  ears 
are  of  a brown  colour,  and  nearly  naked,  broad 
at  the  base,  long  and  erect.  Of  solitary  retiring 
habits,  it  is,  however,  easily  tamed  by  man, 
and  will  thus  become  a faithful  watch-dog.  It 
is  called  the  strand  wolf  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  a variety  of  it 
is  found.  The  Spotted  hyeena  of  the  Cape, 
(Crocuta  maculata,)  or  tiger-wolf,  is  smaller 
than  the  last-mentioned  animal,  and  is  of  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  diversified  with  nume- 
rous dark  brown  or  black  spots.  The  Brown 
hyaena  (Crocuta  brunnea)  inhabits  the  district 
about  Natal.  The  remains  of  hyaenas  have 
been  found  in  most  tertiary  formations  over 
the  greatest  part  of  Europe,  and  one  variety, 
that  of  the  Hyana  spelcea,  according  to  Cuvier’s 
system,  has  been  found  in  nearly  every  part 
of  England. 

Hybrid,  hi'-brid,  (Gr.  hubris,  a mule,)  a 
mongrel  produced,  whether  in  plants  or  ani- 
mals, by  the  impregnation  of  the  female  of  one 
species,  genus,  or  race,  by  the  male  belonging 
to  a different  family,  'rhe  commonest  sorts  of 
hybrids  are  those  which  arise  from  the  inter- 
connexion of  different  varieties  of  the  same 
species ; to  notice  which,  the  produce  of  the 
wild  boar  and  domestic  sow  (see  Hog)  need 
only  be  mentioned.  It  is  stated,  in  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  Brande's  Dictionary,  that 
“specifical  hybrids  have  been  produced  from 
the  artifical  fertilisation,  by  Koelreuter,  of  the 
Nicotiana  rusticayaith  the  pollen  of  Nicotiana 
parriculata;  and  Schiek  has  demonstrated, 
by  numerous  observations,  that  a multitude 
of  plants  produce  specifical  hybrids  in  a state 
of  nature.”  Yarrell,  in  his  “History  of  British 
Birds,”  states  that  the  siskin  and  goldfinch  are 
often  bred  with  the  canary,  the  pheasant  with 
the  common  fowl,  the  swan  with  the  goose, 
and  many  other  birds,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Among  mammalia,  however,  although 
hybrids  have  been  produced,  they  are  not  very 
common,  although  some  have  been  obtained 
from  the  intermixture  of  the  lion  and  tiger, 
the  dog  and  wolf,  and  the  horse  and  ass,  the 
latter  being  extremely  useful,  and  termed  “the 
mule.”  Hybrids  are  generally  sterile,  and  the 
intermixture  of  different  species,  according  to 
Owen,  is  guarded  against  by  the  aversion  of 
two  specifically  different  individuals  to  sexual 
union. 

Hydatids,  hi-dat'-ids,  a genus  of  entozoa, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  vast  amount  of 
water  which  is  found  in  their  cysts. 

Hydrobates.  (Nee  Dipper.) 

HydrochjErus.  (See  Capybara.) 

Hydromys,  hi'-dro-mis,  a rodent  mammal, 
found  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  inhabiting 
the  banks  of  rivers  or  the  shore  of  the  sea. 
Its  hind  feet  are  webbed,  and  it  is  an  admir- 
able swimmer.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Beaver  Hat. 

Hydropiiasianus.  (See  Jacana.) 

HyljEOSaurus,  hi-le-o-saw'-rus,  (Gr.  hyle, 
weald  or  forest;  sauros,  lizard,)  in  Geol.,  one 
of  the  gigantic  terrestrial  lizards  whose  re- 
mains were  discovered  by  Dr  Mantell  in  the 
Wealden  strata  of  Tilgate  Forest.  The  restora- 
tion of  this  old-world  monster  by  Mr  Water- 
house  Hawkins  occupies  a prominent  position 
among  the  palmontological  illustrations  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace.  Dr  Mantell 
inferred,  from  the  size  and  form  of  the  bone.s 
of  the  head  and  jaws,  that  the  creature  must 
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have  altained  a length  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet.  The  body  was  broader  than 
high,  and  terminated  by  a long  flexible  tail ; 
the  limbi,  were  relatively  short ; the  skin 
was  covered  with  scales  and  tubercles ; and 
a row  of  very  large  thin  angular  spines  ex- 
tended down  the  back,  and  formed  a serrated 
dorsal  crest. 

Hylobates.  {See  Gibbons.) 

IIymenoptera,  Jii-men-op'-te-ra,  (Gr.  Tiumen, 
a membrane  ; pteron,  a wing,)  one  of  the  orders 
into  which  insects  are  divided.  They  are  char- 
acterised by  possessing  four  membranous  wings, 
of  which  the  anterior  pair  are  the  larger,  and 
they  cross  horizontally  over  the  body  when  in 
a state  of  repose.  Of  all  the  orders  into  which 
insects  are  separated,  the  Hymenoptera  con- 
tains the  largest  number  remarkable  for  devel- 
opment of  instinctive  powers  and  social  quali- 
ties. The  females  are  provided  with  an  ovi- 
positor, consisting  chiefly  of  three  elongated 
slender  processes,  of  which  to  serve  as  a sheath 
to  the  third.  This  ovipositor,  in  many  species, 
is  so  organised,  that  with  it  they  are  not  only 
able  to  perforate  the  substances  in  which  they 
deposit  their  eggs,  but  in  many  cases  it  serves 
as  a weapon  of  defence,  and  is  the  part  which, 
in  bees  and  wasps,  is  called  the  sting.  With 
this  weapon,  which  is  barbed  at  the  apex,  they 
are  able  to  kill  their  enemies,  or  render  them 
torpid  or  powerless.  The  antennae  are  gene- 
rally filiform,  or  setaceous.  The  mesothorax 
and  the  metathorax  are  well  developed;  the 
protothorax  is  narrow.  Hymenopterous  in- 
sects are  remarkable  for  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  aerial  tracheae,  which  in  many 
species  are  placed  in  their  abdomen  in  pouches, 
and  are  veiy  large  in  comparison  with  the  size 
of  the  insects.  They  undergo  Avhat  is  termed 
incomplete  metamorphosis;  and  in  the  greater 
number  the  larvae  are  soft,  whitish-coloured, 
and  destitute  of  feet.  In  the  imago,  or  perfect 
state,  most  hymenopterous  insects  live  upon 
flowei-s,  or  at  least  often  frequent  them  : some 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  honey,  and  others 
in  order  to  find  a safe  retreat  from  whence 
they  can  attack  their  prey.  The  order  Hymen- 
optera is  divided  by  Latreille  into  two  great 
sections : the  Terebrantia,  and  the  Aculeata. 
In  the  former,  the  female  possesses  a distinct 
ovipositor,  and  in  the  latter  that  organ  is  re- 
placed by  a sting.  Many  of  the  ants,  however, 
prove  an  exception,  since  they  do  not  possess 
a sting,  but  merely  defend  themselves  by  eject- 
ing an  acid  liquid.  The  best-known  families 
of  the  Hymenoptera  are  the  bees,  the  wasps, 
and  the  ants.  A description  of  tliese  particu- 
lar insects  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
names. 

Hypotriorciiis.  (See  Hobby.) 

Hypsiprymnus.  (See  Kangaroo  Rat.) 

Hyrax,  hi'-rax,  a beautiful  little  animal 
inhabiting  Southern  Africa,  and  sometimes 
called  the  Klipdas,  or  Hock  Rabbit.  It  is  about 
as  large  as  an  ordinary  rabbit,  is  covered  with 
thick  fur,  and  is  extremely  active,  leaping  about 
the  rocks  with  great  agility.  It  was  long  thought 
to  be  a Rodent,  but  is  now  ascertained  as  lie- 
longing  to  the  i’achyderms,  and  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  hiiipopotamus  and  rhinoceros.  An 
allied  siiccios  (llyrax  Syriacus)  is  the  animal 
which  is  called  the  “coney”  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Another  species,  the  Ashkoko,  is  found 
in  Northern  Africa. 

Hystrix.  (See  Porcupine.) 
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Ibex,  i'-helcs,  (Lat.  Capra  Ibex,)  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Caprid®,  ot 
which  it  was  thought  by  Cuvier  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing type  and  parent  stock.  Its  char 
acteristics  are  similar  to  others  of  the  Caprid®, 
and  will  be  found  given  under  the  article  Goat. 
The  ibex  is  sometimes  termed  the  steinboJe, 
and  is  found  principally  inhabiting  the  Alps, 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  the  Pyrenees, 
in  Europe,  of  which  continent  it  is  a native. 
Its  horns  are  extremely  long,  and  are  very 
large.  Their  colour  is  a deep  brown,  and  they 
are  marked  on  the  upper  surface  with  protube- 
rant transverse  rings  or  half  - circles.  The 
nature  of  the  ibex  is  gregarious,  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  always  met  Avith  in  small  flocks  ; 
and  the  animal  is  likewise  remarkably  swift, 
and  able  to  climb  the  highest  mountains  and 
most  precipitous  ascents.  When  pursued,  it 
is  uncommonly  fierce,  and  will  turn  on  its 
hunters  Avith  the  greatest  courage,  and  endea- 
vour to  hurl  them  down  the  precipices  Avhich 
it  affects.  It  is  said,  also,  to  have  the  faculty 
of  throAving  itself  down  from  the  most  fearful 
heights  and  alighting  in  safety  on  the  ground, 
as  it  receives  the  shock  of  descent  on  its  horns, 
which,  by  their  elasticity,  preserve  it  from 
any  injury ; the  pursuit  of  the  ibex  is,  there- 
fore, extremely  difficult  and  hazardous. 

Ibigau,  ib'-i-gau,  a very  large  goatsucker  in- 
habiting South  America,  (Nyctibus  grandis,) 
sometimes  called  the  Grand  Goatsucker.  It  is 
nearly  as  strong  on  theAving  as  the  swift,  need- 
ing no  rest  throughout  the  night.  Its  length 
is  thirteen  inches. 

Ibis,  i'-bis,  a genus  of  grallatory  birds,  com- 
mon throughout  Africa,  one  of  whose  most  re- 
markable species  is  the  Ibisreligiosa  of  Cuvier. 
This  latter  variety  arrives  in  Egypt  about  the 
time  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  com- 
mence, and  it  emigrates  from  thence  into  Ethi- 
opia about  J une,Avhen  the  waters  have  subsided. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a fowl,  the  head  and  neck 
being  bai*e,  and  the  body  Avhite,  while  the  long 
quills  of  the  wings  are  tipped  with  shining  ashy 
black.  It  Avas  Avorshippecl  by  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, who  considered  it  a sacred  bird,  and 
mummies  of  it  are  being  continually  discovered 
in  large  numbers  in  the  catacombs  of  Memphis. 
The  principal  other  variety  is  the  glossy  ibis, 
(Ibis  falcinellus,)  Avhich  is  nearly  two  feet  in 
length,  and  proportionate  in  size.  The  natural 
characteristics  of  theibisai’eas  follOAVs  Beak 
arched,  long,  slender,  thick  at  the  base,  Avhere 
it  is  quadrangular,  and  furnished  Avith  an  ob- 
tuse tip  ; nostrils  extending  from  root  to  tip  of 
the  beak,  and  linear,  dividing  it  into  three 
portions  ; head  and  throat  bare  ; legs  long  and 
four-toed,  the  front  Avebbed  at  their  base  as  far 
as  the  first  joint ; the  hind  toe  very  long,  and  all 
provided  with  claAvs.  Another  beautiful  species 
is  the  StraAV-necked  Ibis  of  Australia,  (Ceron- 
ticus spinicoUis.)  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
straAV-colourcd  feathers  that  hang  from  its  neck. 

Ibyoter,  i-bilc'-ter,  a genus  of  South  Ameri- 
can i)elicans,  having  the  bill  compressed  and 
the  sides  of  the  head  and  throat  naked. 

Ichneumon,  ik-nu'-mon,  (Cr.  iclinenmnn, 
from  ichncuo,  I track  ; })robably  because  it 
tracks  the  footsteps  of  the  crocodile,)  a name 
applied  in  Zool.  to  a genus  of  (|uadrupeds  and 
a family  of  hymcuoj>terous  insects.  'I'lio  name 
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of  Ilerpestes  is  now  usually  given  to  the  mam- 
malia. The  genus  has  the  following  charac- 
ters : — Feet  short,  with  five  demi  - palmaterl 
toes,  armed  with  claws,  which  are  slightly 
retractile  ; tongue  furnished  with  horny  papil- 
lae ; ears  small ; a voluminous  simple  pouch, 
which  does  not  contain  odoriferous  matter,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  which  the  vent  is  pierced. 
Body  very  much  elongated,  with  a long  tail, 
strong  at  its  base.  The  species  of  the  genus 
Herpestes  are  found  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The 
Herpestes  Ichneumon,  or  Ichneumon  Phara- 
onis,  has  fur  of  a chestnut-brown  and  yellow 
colour,  each  hair  being  annulated  with  those 
two  colours  ; the  feet  and  muzzle  are  black,  or 
deep  chestnut,  and  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
tuft  of  long  hair.  It  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  sacred  animals  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ; 
and  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  buried  in 
“ holy  repositories.”  Although  many  fabulous 
feats  performed  by  this  animal,  in  destroying 
crocodiles,  are  narrated  by  ancient  writers, 
they  would  all  appear  to  be  founded  upon  its 
industrious  searching  for  the  eggs  of  that  rep- 
tile, which  tends  materially  to  check  its  repro- 
duction. The  ichneumon,  however,  preys 
upon  the  eggs  of  other  animals  besides  those 
of  crocodiles.  In  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  it  is  fre- 
quently found  in  gardens  and  near  the  villages ; 
but  in  the  dry  season  it  resorts  to  the  open 
fields  and  to  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  feeds 
on  plants,  eggs,  and  fowls,  killing  the  latter  in 
the  villages  at  night.  In  Upper  Egypt,  it 
searches  for  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  which 
lie  hid  in  the  sand  on  the  shore,  and  eats 
them.  The  ichneumon  can  be  easily  tamed, 
and  taught  to  go  about  a house  like  a cat.  It 
makes  a growling  noise,  and  barks  when  angry. 
A gray  ichneumon  {Herpestes  griseus)  has 
been  known  to  kill  twelve  full-grown  rats, 
which  were  let  loose  in  a room  sixteen  feet 
square,  in  less  than  a minute  and  a half.  It 
also  destroys  small  reptiles.  One  of  the  pret- 
tiest species  is  the  Uarangary  of  Java,  it  is  of 
a light  ruddy  chestnut  above,  and  pale  fawn 
below.  Its  scientific  name  is  ZTerjjes^es  J'ava- 
nicus. 

Ichneumon  Flies.— The  genus  of  insects 
called  ichneumons  belong  to  the  order  Ilyme- 
noptera,  section  Terebrantia,  and  family  Pupi- 
vora,  in  the  arrangement  of  Latreille.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  habits  of  their  larvse, 
which  are  parasitic  in  the  bodies  of  other  in- 
sects. The  perfect  ichneumons  perforate  thes-e 
bodies  by  means  of  their  ovipositors,  and  there 
deposit  their  eggs.  They  have  derived  their 
name  from  this  destructive  habit,  a comparison 
naving  been  di’awn  between  them  and  the^Her- 
pestes  Ichneumon,  the  quadruped  above  de- 
scribed. The  development  of  these  parasitic 
insects  within  the  body  of  other  insects  afforded 
much  speculation  among  early  philosophers, 
who  fancied  that  occasionally  one  animal  had 
the  power  of  being  transformed  into  another. 
The  eggs  of  the  genus  Ophion  are  of  a singular 
form,  being  bean-shaped,  and  attached  near 
one  end  by  a long  slender  peduncle  to  the  body 
of  the  victim.  When  hatched,  the  larva  re- 
tains its  position,  and  lives  upon  the  juices 
of  the  insect  it  attacks. 

IcHNiTES,  ilc'-nites,  (G-r.  ichnos,  a footprint,) 
in  Geol.,  a term  applied  to  all  fossil  footprints. 

Icuthyodoritlite,  ik-the-o-dor'-u-lite,  (Gr. 
ichlhus,  fish;  doru,  spear;  lithos,  stone,)  in 
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G-eol.,  a fossil  fin-spine.  The  spines  of  certain 
shark-like  fishes  of  the  lower  coal-measures  are 
often  more  than  a foot  long,  and  exceedingly 
strong. 

IcnTiiYOClTE,  ik'-the-o-lite,  (Gr.  ichthus,  fish ; 
lithos,  stone,)  in  Geol.,  a general  term  for  a 
fossil  fish,  or  any  portion  of  a fish  ; as  a scale, 
tooth,  or  spine. 

Ichthyology,  ik-the-ol'-o-je,  (Gr.  ichthus,  a 
fish  ; logos,  a discourse,)  that  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  the  natural  history  of  fishes. 
For  a general  description  of  the  features  and 
anatomy  of  these  many-formed  animals,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a former  article.  {See 
Fish.)  The  science  of  ichthyology,  during 
many  remote  ages,  consisted,  in  common  with 
all  similar  branches  of  human  knowledge,  of 
merely  a few  partial,  unconnected  observa- 
tions. Aristotle,  about  350  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  made  some  progress  towards 
connecting  these  together  as  a body  of  doc- 
trine ; but  no  real  advance  was  made  till  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Belon, 
Rondelet,  and  Salviani,  the  true  founders  ol 
modern  ichthyology,  made  their  appearance. 
These  men,  instead  of  merely  compiling,  like 
their  predecessors,  saw  and  examined  for 
themselves,  and  made  drawings  from  nature. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
Willughby,  and  the  celebrated  John  Ray,  first 
issued  a histoiy  of  fishes,  in  which  the  sfiecies 
were  not  only  accurately  described  from  nature, 
but  distributed  in  accordance  with  characters 
drawn  solely  from  their  structure.  Finally, 
Artedi  and  Linnaeus,  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  completed  the  work  which 
the  others  had  commenced,  by  establishing 
well-defined  generic  groups,  consisting  of  spe- 
cies well  ascertained  and  accurately  charac- 
terised. The  greatest  stride  that  the  science 
has  made  since  that  time  is  due  to  the  zeal, 
accuracy,  and  perseverance  of  Baron  Cuvier, 
whose  great  work,  “Histoire  Naturelle  des 
Poissons,”  treats  comprehensively  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  none  of  the  greater  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom  were  Cuvier’s  labours  in  form- 
ing a natural  arrangement  of  the  species  of 
more  value  than  in  the  class  of  fishes,  the 
lowest  of  the  Vertebrata,  or  those  animals 
which  possess  a central  bony  axis,  on  which 
the  soft  parts  are  sustained,  and  from  which 
the  motive  powers  diverge.  In  the  lowest 
known  form  of  fish,  the  lancelet,  the  whole 
vertebral  column  is  merely  a pulpy  nervous 
chord,  invested  by  a membranous  sheath.  The 
vascular  trunks  and  digestive  organs  in  all  the 
Vertebrata  are  protected  by  the  inferior  pro- 
cesses and  diverging  appendages  of  the  verte- 
bra ; and  the  type  of  this  division  of  animals 
is  essentially  quadrupedal,  though  in  several 
groups,  one  or  both  pairs  of  limbs  are  either 
rudimental  or  altogether  absent.  Deviations 
from  the  ordinary  type  of  this  nature  are  prin- 
cipally to  be  found  among  the  classes  of  fishes 
and  reptiles.  In  fishes,  these  limbs  are  called 
fins,  the  anterior  being  named  the  pectoral  fins, 
and  the  posterior  the  dorsal  fins.  The  vertical 
fins  are  of  a different  nature.  Artedi  denomi- 
nated those  fishes  which  have  spinous  rays  on 
the  back,  Acanthopterygians,  (Gr.  acantha,  a 
thorn ; pterux,  a wing, ) and  those  which  have 
only  flexible  and  jointed  rays,  Malacoptery- 
gians,  (Gr.  malakos,  soft ; pterux,  awing.)  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  the  acanthopterygian  char 
acter  assumes  a preponderance  over  all  other 
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fli visions,  and  renders  them  secondary,  and  in- 
capable of  being  placed  in  opposition  to  it. 
'I'lie  Malacopterygian  families  are  distinguished 
by  more  marked  differences  and  characters  than 
the  former  ; some  are  both  naturahy  and  dis- 
tinctly limited,  so  that  each  is  not  only  clearly 
separated  from  the  other,  but  also  retains  with- 
^n  itself  a great  resemblance  to  the  details. 
Vhe  history  of  fishes  commences  with  the  Acan- 
thopterygians,  which  constitute  one  immense 
family.  Amongst  them  are  many  varieties, 
useful  as  articles  of  food,  and  of  considerable 
value  to  man  in  a commercial  point  of  view. 
The  Malacopterygians  include  the  abdominal 
fishes,  which  have  the  ventral  fins  situated 
behind  the  pectoral.  These  are  mostly  fresh- 
water fishes,  such  as  the  carp,  pike,  and  sal- 
mon ; the  herrings  are  also  of  the  same  nature. 
The  sub-brachial  and  apodal  fishes  have  carti- 
laginous fins.  One  of  the  best  modern  classi- 
fications of  fishes  is  that  of  Professor  Muller, 
who  finds  characters  which  he  considers  to  be 
of  the  highest  importance  in  the  vascular  sys- 
tem. There  is  in  most  fishes,  close  to  the 
ventricle,  a thick  muscular  swelling  of  the 
commencement  of  the  arterial  system,  which 
might  almost  be  called  a third  chamber  of  the 
heart.  The  blood  is  prevented  from  regurgi- 
tating into  the  ventricle,  on  the  contraction  of 
this  bulb,  by  valves.  The  number  of  these 
openings,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
thick  muscular  coating  of  the  bulb,  furnish  dis- 
tinct characters  for  the  different  groups.  Mid- 
ler says  that  these  characters  are  so  constant, 
that  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  others,  either 
anatomical  or  zoological,  equal  to  them  in  cer- 
tainty. The  Plagiostomi,  or  cartilaginous 
fishes,  have  three  or  more  rows  of  valves 
within  the  muscular  valve.  In  the  Glanoids,  a 
still  greater  number  is  present;  but  in  the 
large  group  formed  by  the  osseous  fishes,  after 
the  ganoids  have  been  removed  from  them, 
there  are  only  two  opposite  valves  at  the  origin 
of  the  bulb.  This  large  group  of  perfect  osse- 
ous fishes  Muller  names  Teleostei.  Altogether 
he  makes  six  sub-classes  of  fish  : Teleostei, 
Dipnoi,  Ganoidei,  Elasmobranchii,  Marsipo- 
branchii,  or  Cyclostomi,  and  Leptocardii.  In 
Professor  Owen’s  modification  of  this  arrange- 
ment, these  sub-classes  are  not  preserved,  the 
class  being  subdivided  into  eleven  orders,  and 
again  into  sub-orders.  The  first  ^rder,  Der 
mopterous  fishes,  (Gr.  derma,  skin  ; pderon,  a 
wing,)  posse.ss  cutaneous  vertical  fins,  inwliich 
the  mucoid  rays  are  soft  and  delicate,  or  alto- 
gether imperceptible.  The  species  are  not 
numerous,  and  are  of  a vermiform  shape. 
They  are  divided  into  the  following  sub-orders: 
— 1.  Pharyngobranchs.  2.  Suckers,  to  which 
several  species  belong,  one  of  which  the  New 
/ealanders  roast  and  eat ; tlie  lamprey  belongs 
to  the  same  sub-order.  3.  llil)bon  Apodals, 
delicate,  semi-transparent,  and  scaleless  fishes, 
which  are  inhabitants  of  all  the  oceans.  The 
second  order,  Malacopterous  fishes,  have  a 
well-ossified  skeleton,  and  a head  that  is  at 
once  recognised  as  such,  but  witli  the  bones  of 
tlie  face  less  developed  than  in  more  highly 
organised  fishes.  'J'hey  are  divided  into  the 
following  sub-orders: — 1.  Serpentifonn  Apo- 
dals, which  include  the  AnguilliiUe.  'I’hc  eel 
{Anpuilla  vuUiaris)  grows  in  this  country  to 
the  size  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  is  sometimes 
said  to  reach  live  or  six  fi;et  in  length.  2. 
Apodals,  with  articulated  lin-rays.  Tlie  best- 
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known  species  of  this  sub-order  is  the  Gymno  ■ 
tus  elcctricus,  or  electric  eel.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  violence  of  its  electric  shocks,  which 
arc  often  iiowerful  enough  to  stupefy  a man  or 
horse.  3.  Malacojiterous  Abdominal  fishes.  The 
sfjecies  of  this  family  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
much  alike,  that  considerable  confusion  pre- 
vailed concerning  those  described  by  early 
writers.  The  best-known  fishes  of  this  tribe 
are  the  herring,  pilchard,  anchovy,  salmon, 
trout,  grayling,  pike,  carp,  tench,  bream,  and 
Chubb.  The  large  family  of  the  Siluroids  com- 
plete the  race  of  IMalacopterous  fishes.  They 
have  an  air-tube  to  their  swim-bladder,  and 
some  of  the  rays  of  their  fins  are  firmer, 
stouter,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  those  of  Acan- 
thopterous  fishes.  The  third  order  consists  of 
the  Pharyngognaths.  In  all  these  fishes,  the 
lower  pharyngeals  are  united  to  form  one  bone. 
They  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders  : the  Ma- 
lacopterygii,  and  the  Acanthopterygii ; amongst 
the  former,  the  flying-fish  is  best  known.  The 
fourth  order  is  that  of  the  Anacanths.  The 
only  difference  that  exists  between  this  order 
and  that  of  the  Acanthopterous  fishes  is  the 
absence  of  spinous  or  pungent  rays  in  the  fins. 
It  is  divided  into  two  sub-orders  : 1.  Ophididaj, 
containing  the  cod,  haddock,  dorse,  whiting, 
and  common  hake.  2.  Thoracic!,  which  num- 
bers the  Echeneis  and  the  Elounder  family. 
The  Acanthopterous  fishes  form  the  fifth  and 
most  extensive  of  all  the  orders,  and  consist  of 
twenty-four  families.  The  sixth  order  is  com- 
posed of  Plectognathous  fishes,  (Gr.  pleklos, 
interlaced;  gnathos,  jaw.)  The  bones  of  the 
Plectognaths  differ  in  some  degree  from  those 
of  the  great  mass  of  osseous  fishes,  and  there 
are  fewer  pieces  in  their  skeletons.  The  upper 
jaw  is  immovable,  and  the  dermal  productions, 
scales,  spines,  roughness,  and  osseous  plates, 
differ  from  ordinary  fish-scales.  The  order 
consists  of  three  families.  Fishes  of  the 
seventh  order,  Lophobranchs,  (Gr.  lophos,  a 
tuft;  brancJiia,  gills,)  possess  an  osseous  ske- 
leton, and  complete  and  free  jaws ; but  the 
ultimate  division  of  their  branchim,  instead  of 
being  pectinated,  is  divided  into  small  tufts, 
which  are  ranged  by  pairs  along  the  branchial 
arches.  They  are  thus,  as  it  were,  encased  in 
mail  armour;  and  this,  together  with  their 
angular  form,  gives  them  a singular  aspect. 
The  order  contains  three  families,  among  the 
most  interesting  members  of  which  are  the 
sea-horse  fish,  and  the  pipe-fish.  The  eighth 
order  is  that  of  the  Ganoids.  The  scales  of  the 
ganoids  are  generally  of  a rhombic  or  quad- 
rangular form,  seldom  rounded  in  outline,  and 
always  coated  on  the  surface  with  a layer  of 
enamel.  The  living  ganoids  have  all  bony 
skeletons,  but  in  many  of  the  fossil  ones  the 
skeletons  have  been  cartilaginous,  like  that  of 
the  sturgeon.  There  are  three  families  belong- 
ing to  the  order.  TheSirenoids  form  the  nintli 
order,  of  which  two  distinct  species  are  known: 
one  found  in  the  river  Amazon,  and  another, 
called  the  Lepidosiren  anncctans,  which  in- 
habits the  river  Gambia.  Very  little  is  known 
about  the  former,  but  the  latter  has  been  fro- 
(piently  examined,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion  among  naturalists  as  to  whether  it 
ought  to  be  classed  with  reptiles  or  fishes. 
After  the  floods,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  rainy 
season,  have  begun  to  retire,  (bis  fisli  is  left 
behind  in  the  mud,  which  the  tropical  sun  soon 
converts  into  a hard  cake.  An  aperture,  how- 
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ever,  is  left  to  admit  air,  and  the  Lepidosiren 
remains  torpid  in  its  chamber  till  the  water 
again  overflows  the  country.  The  tenth  order 
consists  of  the  Cbondropterygians,  or  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  which  contains  the  false  shark. 
The  Plagiostomic fishes,  {Gr.  plagios,  sideways; 
tovios,  a cut,)  or  Sharks,  form  the  eleventh 
order,  and  are  divided  into  two  sub-orders : 
the  Squali  and  the  Raiae.  The  Squali,  or 
sharks,  are  of  several  varieties : the  Scyllidae, 
or  dog-fishes ; the  Carcharidae,  which  are  armed 
with  teeth  arranged  in  a linear  series,  so  as  to 
form  a sharp  saw,  each  tooth,  in  the  majority 
of  species,  being  also  serrated  on  the  edge. 
They  have  been  known  to  divide  the  body  of  a 
man  in  two  at  one  bite.  Of  the  Galeidae,  or 
3'oy:es  and  Hounds,  there  are  two  British  ex- 
amples, called  by  the  fishermen,  of  different 
localities,  “penny-dog,”  and  “miller’s  dog.” 
The  Lamnidae  furnish  the  Lamna  cornuhica, 
the  most  formidable  of  the  sharks  met  with  in 
the  English  Channel.  ’Ih.Q  Alopecias  vulpes  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  this  sub-order  by 
the  great  length  of  the  upper  lobe  of  its  tail 
exceeding  that  of  its  body.  It  is  often  called 
the  “thrasher”  by  seamen,  on  account  of  its 
attacking  the  whale,  and  striking  it  violent 
blows  with  its  tail.  Another  family  of  sharks 
is  the  Cestracions,  of  which  two  species  have 
been  observed : one  near  Japan,  and  the  other 
in  the  Austi’alian  seas.  The  Raiae,  or  sub- 
order of  Rays,  is  familiarly  known  by  the  name 
of  Skates.  The  general  character  of  its  form 
is  the  extreme  depression  of  its  body,  and  the 
lateral  expansion  of  the  doi’sal  fins ; the  torpedo 
belongs  to  this  sub-order.  The  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  species  is  very 
important  in  its  connexion  with  ichthyology. 
It  is  especially  of  importance  to  a maritime 
nation  like  our  own,  anxious  to  extend  her 
fisheries,  thereby  not  only  increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  nourishing  food,  but  also  fostering  and 
encouraging  her  school  for  seamen. — Ref.  JBio- 
grapTiia  Zoologia,  published  by  the  Ray  Society; 
and  the  article  on  Ichthyology,  by  the  late 
James  Wilson  and  Sir  John  Richardson,  in 
the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica. 

Ichthyosaurus,  (Gr.  ichthus,  fish ; sauros, 
lizard,)  in  Geol.,  a well-known  genus  of  extinct 
marine  saurians,  so  called  from  the  combina- 
tion of  fish  and  lizard  characters.  The  great 
era  of  ichthyosaur  development  was  from  the 
middle  Trias  to  the  Chalk  inclusive,  the  Lias 
formation  being  the  chief  repository  of  their 
remains  in  England.  In  this  deposit,  speci- 
mens of  all  ages  and  of  all  sizes  have  been 
found,  from  the  foetus  of  a few  inches  to  the 
adult  more  than  thirty  feet  in  length.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  striking  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  fish-lizard  : — The  vertebrae 
resemble  those  of  fishes  in  being  concave  at 
each  end.  The  cranium  resembles  that  of  the 
crocodile,  but  is  characterised  by  a remarkably 
large  eye-orbit,  furnished  with  a circular  series 
of  bony  sclerotic  plates,  a structure  observable 
in  the  eyes  of  turtles,  lizards,  and  many  birds. 
The  teeth,  which  are  extremely  numerous,  re- 
semble in  structure  those  of  the  crocodiles,  but 
are  implanted  in  a deep  continuous  groove,  and 
not  in  distinct  sockets.  The  locomotive  extre- 
mities are  similar  to  the  paddles  of  the  whale ; 
but  they  are  four,  instead  of  two,  in  number. 
From  the  form  and  position  of  masses  of 
crushed  and  apparently  half-digested  fish- 
bones and  scales  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  it  is 
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concluded  that  the  ichthyosaurs  preyed  upon 
fish  ; and  from  the  shape  of  their  coprolites,  or 
fossil  excrements,  it  is  obvious  that  their  intes- 
tinal canals  were  furnished  with  spiral  valves, 
as  in  the  sharks.  In  one  or  two  instances, 
very  small,  and  to  all  appearance  foetal  speci- 
mens, have  been  found  within  the  pelvic  cavi- 
ties of  large  ichthyosaurs ; and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  has  been  inferred  that  these  ex- 
traordinary creatures,  like  the  whales,  were 
viviparous. 

IcTiNiA,  ilc-tin'-i-a,  a genus  of  falcons  found 
in  America,  having  very  long  and  narrow 
wings,  and  a short  and  slightly  forked  tail. 
The  Mississippi  kite  belongs  to  this  genus. 

Ieracidea.  (See  Berigora.) 

Iguana,  ig-u-un'-nd,  the  type  of  the  Igua- 
nidae,  a family  of  Saurian  reptiles,  forming, 
along  with  the  Agamidae,  the  tribe  Strobilo- 
saura.  With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  family, 
Cuvier  states,  on  f^te  authority  of  Hernandes 
and  Scaliger,  that  it  was  originally  a St  Do- 
mingo word,  where  it  was  pronounced  by  the 
natives  Muana,  or  igoana.  He  next  affirms 
that  it  was  derived,  according  to  Bontius,  from 
the  Javanese  leguan ; if  so,  the  word  must 
have  been  transported  to  America  by  the  Por- 
tuguese or  Spaniards,  and  there  applied  to  the 
reptile.  However,  whatever  the  definition, 
the  word  itself  has  been  Latinised,  and  is  used 
to  distinguish  the  class  to  which  it  is  applied. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the  iguana  are 
as  follows : — A large  thin  fold  of  skin,  or  dew- 
lap, under  the  chin ; cephalic  cuticular  plates, 
polygonal,  unequal  in  diameter,  flat,  or  carin- 
ated;  a double  row  of  small  palatal  teeth; 
maxillary  teeth,  with  their  edges  finely  denticu- 
lated ; a crest  on  the  back  and  tail ; toes  long 
and  unequal ; tail  very  lung,  slender,  and  com- 
pressed, and  covered  with  small,  equal,  im- 
bricated, carinated  scales.  It  is  a very  nimble 
reptile  generally,  and  lives  in  warm  climates. 
Some  of  the  species  live  upon  vegetables,  and 
othei's  upon  animal  food.  It  particularly  in- 
habits South  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  very  numerous.  From  its  cleanly 
habits  and  delicate  flesh,  it  is  esteemed  a great 
dainty,  and  tastes  very  like  chicken.  It  lives 
for  the  most  part  on  trees ; but  when  forced  to 
take  the  water,  it  can  swim  very  readily.  This 
variety  of  the  Iguanidm— i.e.,  the  common 
iguana,  or  Iguana  tuberculata — is  about  five 
feet  in  length,  although  many  exceed  that.  It 
is  of  a more  or  less  green  colour  throughout, 
and  its  dewlap  is  of  a bright  yellow  colour,  as 
is  also  the  crest  which  runs  along  the  back. 
They  are  thought  to  be  best  fit  for  eating  in 
the  spring,  when  they  are  sought  and  hunted 
with  great  avidity.  Although  in  reality  very 
timid  animals,  they  have  a very  formidable 
appearance,  which  is  utterly  belied  by  their 
harmless  habits,  and  endeavour  always  to 
escape  when  pursued.  The  female  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  sand,  where  they  are  hatched  by 
the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Iguanodon,  ig-u-dn' -o-don,  {iguana,  and  Gr. 
odous,  a tooth,)  an  extinct  genus  of  gigantio 
reptiles,  discovered  by  Dr  Mantell,  and  named 
by  him  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their 
teeth  to  those  of  the  iguana.  Soon  after  the 
discovery  by  Dr  Mantell  of  the  bones  of  col- 
lossal  reptiles  in  Tilgate  Forest,  his  curiosity 
was  excited  by  some  teeth  of  a very  peculiar 
character,  since  they  were  totally  unlike  any 
that  had  previously  come  under  his  observa- 
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tion.  Tlic  liret  specimen  that  attracted  liis 
attention  Avas  a large  tooth,  whicli,  from  the 
Avorn,  smooth,  and  oblique  siufacc  of  the 
croAvn,  had  evidently  belonged  to  an  herbivo- 
rous animal,  and  so  entirely  resembled  the  cor- 
responding part  of  an  incisor  of  a large  pachy- 
derm ground  doAvn  by  use,  that  he  was  much 
embarrassed  at  finding  it  in  such  ancient 
strata.  As  no  existing  reptiles  are  capable  of 
masticating  their  food,  he  could  not  venture  to 
assign  the  tooth  to  a saurian.  For  some  time, 
the  nature  of  the  animal  to  Avhich  the  tooth 
had  belonged  remained  in  doubt.  Baron  Cu- 
vier, tOAvhom  the  tooth  was  shoAvn,  pronounced 
it  to  be  an  upper  incisor  of  a rhinoceros,  Avhile 
in  the  Geological  Society  of  London  it  Avas  said 
that  tlic  teeth  Avere  of  no  particular  interest, 
and  either  belonged  to  some  large  fish  allied  to 
the  Anarchicas  lupus,  or  Avolf-fish,  or  were 
mammalian  teeth  from  some  diluvial  deposit. 
Dr  Blantell  and  Dr  Wollaston  alone  contended 
that  they  Avere  the  teeth  of  some  unknoAvn 
herbivorous  reptile.  It  Avas  not,  hoAvever,  till 
afterwards,  Avhen  other  bones  had  been  dis- 
covered, and  these  compared  Avith  the  skeleton 
of  an  iguana,  that  the  correctness  of  their 
opinions  Avas  admitted.  The  size  to  Avhich 
these  reptiles  attained  in  former  ages  must 
haA'o  been  enormous.  There  is  a portion  of  a 
femur  in  Dr  IMantell’s  collection  tAventy-tAvo 
inches  in  girth  at  the  smallest  part.  It  is 
therefore  calculated  that  the  thigh-bone  of  tlie 
iguanodon  exceeded  in  bulk  that  of  the  largest 
eleidiant,  and  its  length  is  estimated  to  have 
been  from  four  to  five  feet.  After  comparing 
tlie  ))ones  of  the  iguanodon  with  those  of  the 
iguana,  and  taking  an  average  from  eight 
separate  parts  of  the  respective  skeletons.  Dr 
Ifiautell  gives  the  folloAving  as  the  dimensions 
of  tliis  giant  of  the  Weald : — Length  from  snout 
to  extremity  of  tail,  70  feet ; length  of  tail,  52^ 
feet;  circumference  of  body,  14^-  feet.  On  the 
snout  of  the  iguanodon  Avas  a horn,  and  the 
general  appearance  of  the  reptile  must  have 
fully  realised  the  Avildest  ideas  of  the  dragons 
of  poetic  lore.  Professor  Owen  does  not  tliink 
that  the  iguanodon  Avas  so  large  an  animal  as 
Dr  IMantell  infers,  but  believes  that  it  was 
about  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  appears  prob- 
able that  the  most  formidable  instrument  of 
attack  and  defence  possessed  by  this  reptile 
Avas  its  long  and  powerful  tail.  During  the 
ago  of  Ile])tiles,  the  iguanodon  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  same  relative  station  in  the  scale 
of  being,  and  fulfilled  the  same  general  pur- 
Iioscs  in  nature’s  economy,  as  the  mastodons, 
niylodons,  and  mammoths  of  the  tertiary  era, 
and  the  iiachydermous  animals  of  the  present 
time. — lief.  IMantell’s  retrifactions  and  their 
Teachings;  Oavcii’s  Report  on  British  Fossil 
Reptiles. 

li.KUM,  il'-e-um,  (Gr.  eileo,  x turn  about, 
from  its  numerous  convolutions,)  in  Anat.,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  last  iiortion  of  the  small 
intestines  Avhich  terminates  at  the  valve  of  the 
cujcum. 

iMi’OOFO,  im-poo'-fo,  the  native  name  of  the 
Eland,  q.v. 

JMI’OON.  (aS'CC  DcYKKR-1!OK.) 

Incisors,  in-si'-zorz,  ( Lat.  incAiorc.?,  from  in- 
cldo,  1 cut,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
four  front  teeth  in  oacli  jaw,  so  called  from 
their  use  in  cutting  the  food. 

iNcuii.vrioN.  (Sec  IIatching.) 

Lndic.ator.  (Sec  lloNiiv-Guiuiis.) 
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IxDRi,  in'-dry,  a curious  monkey  of  Mada- 
gascar, (Indris  lanigzr,)  measuring  about  nine- 
teen inches  in  total  length,  and  being  covered 
Avith  very  Avoolly  broAvn  hair. 

lNFUNDiBULATA,m-/%w-(Z(-6m-?azt'-to,anamo 
for  the  marine  po^gon,  because  the  mouth  of 
each  cell  is  round  and  funnel-shaped.  (See 
POLYZOA.) 

Infusoria,  in-fu-so'-re-d,  (Lat.  infundo,  I 
pour  in,)  a class  of  very  minute  animalcules 
inhabiting  stagnant  Avater,  fresh  or  salt,  in 
which  plants  are  groAving,  or  in  Avhich  an 
abundance  of  decayed  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  is  contained.  The  invention  of  the 
microscope  revealed  the  existence  of  myriads 
of  living  creatures  Avhose  presence,  up  to  that 
time,  AA'as  unsuspected ; and  by  its  means  avc 
are  able  to  perceive  that  a drop  of  Avater,  though 
apparently  perfectly  clear  to  the  naked  eye,  is 
really  swarming  Avith  living  beings.  Species 
have  been  described  from  l-1500th  tol-2000th  of 
a line  in  length.  They  are,  indeed,  so  extremely 
minute  in  size,  that  it  is  calculated  that  a 
moderately-sized  drop  of  Avater  may  contain 
600,000,000  of  them.  The  infusoria  are  of  very 
simple  organisation,  as  they  have  neither  ves- 
sels nor  nerves,  are  not  symmetrical,  have  not 
distinct  sexes,  haA^e  no  visible  eggs,  and  are 
Avithout  determined  or  apparent  digestive  cavi- 
ties. Their  chief  organs  seem  to  be  internal 
spherical  cavities,  frequently  containing  foreign 
particles  derived  from  the  surrounding  Avater, 
and  supposed  to  serve  as  food.  Some  of  them 
have  no  apparent  locomotive  organs ; others 
have  either  cilia,  or  changeable  processes,  as 
they  are  called — expansions  of  the  substance 
of  the  body.  In  most  cases,  the  substance  of 
the  bodies  of  infusoria  consists  of  a glutinous, 
homogeneous,  or  slightly  granulai’,  transparent 
mass.  lied  specks  resembling  eyes  have  been 
observed  in  some  varieties,  and  by  many  zoo- 
logists they  are  so  considered;  while  others 
deny  it,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  nerv- 
ous system,  and  no  appearance  of  any  cornea 
or  lens.  Tlie  food  of  infusoria  consists  of  de- 
composing vegetable  and  animal  matter,  and 
they  frequently  devour  each  other.  They  are 
the  prey  of  other  aquatic  animals,  and,  as  soon 
as  they  accumulate  in  large  quantities,  contri- 
bute largely  to  the  nourishment  of  more  highly 
organised  beings  Avhich  are  useful  to  man. 
This  has  been  particularly  obseiwed  in  cold 
climates,  Avherc  vegetable  life  ceases  to  exist 
in  the  ocean.  Infusoria  are  found  to  exist  in 
these  latitudes  in  inconceivable  numbers,  and 
form  the  jirincipal  nourishment  of  the  fishes 
inhabiting  those  parts.  Their  mode  of  propa- 
gation is  very  remarkable  : it  consists  in  spon- 
taneous division,  Avhlcli  is  cither  longitudinal 
or  transverse ; in  gemmation,  the  biuls  arising 
from  the  postcidor  part  of  the  body;  in  the  in- 
cysted  process,  C}'sts  forming,  Avhich,  Avhen  they 
burst,  liberate  animalcules  Avhich  do  not  re- 
semble their  parent  in  form,  and  also  in  alter- 
nation of  generations.  (.See  G enkrations.  Al- 
ternation of.)  InfiLSoria  frequently  occur  in 
such  large  numbers  as  to  colour  large  tracts  of 
Avatcr.  Some  of  these  impart  a blood-iwl  hue 
to  the  Avater,  others  a blue  colour,  Avhile  othei's 
tinge  the  surface  Avith  green.  'I'hey  can  resist 
a tempi'rature  of  21°  below  freezing-point,  and 
a degree  of  heat  equal  to  2110°.  Ehrenbcig, 
whose  labours  have  i)riucipally  contributed  to 
the  knoAvledge  of  the  nature  and  structure  of 
Hhc  infusoria,  has  divided  them  into  tAVO  largo 
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groups:  Polygastrica,  and  Rotifei'a.  The  lat- 
ter family,  however,  has  latelv  been  proved  to 
be  of  a much  higher  organisation  than  the  for- 
mer, and  has  consequently  been  removed  into 
a separate  class  away  from  the  infusoria.  The 
Polygastrica  have  also  been  shown  to  contain 
several  families  which  are  not  true  infusoria. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Diato- 
macem,  which  have  been  proved  to  be  varieties 
of  algm.  The  greater  portion  of  the  fossil  in- 
fusoria described  by  naturalists  has  also  been 
removed  to  the  Diatomaceae. — Ref.  Ehrenberg’s 
Die  Infusiomthierchen;  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  translations  in  Taylor’s  Scien- 
tific Memoirs;  Mantell’s  Medals  of  Creation 
and  Annals  of  Natural  History. 

Innominatum,  Os,  in-nom-in-ai’-tum,  (Lat. 
in,  without ; nomen,  a name,)  is  the  name 
given  to  the  large  irregular  bone  situated  at 
the  side  of  the  pelvis.  It  is  comi)03ed  of  three 
bones,  which  are  distinct  in  the  young  subject, 
and  are  the  os  ilium,  or  haunch-bone ; the  os 
ischium,  or  hip-bone ; and  the  os  pubis,  or 
sham-bone. 

Insecta,  in-sek'-td,  (Lat.  insectus,  divided 
into  segments,)  a class  of  invertebrate  animals 
belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Annulosa.  Ac- 
cording to  Latreille’s  arrangement,  in  the 
“ llegne  Animal,”  the  elass  Insecta  forms  the 
third  great  division  of  the  articulated  animals, 
referring  to  the  articulations,  or  innumerable 
joints,  of  which  this  class  of  animals  is  com- 
posed. The  following  may  be  taken  as  a defi- 
nition of  a true  insect An  articulated  animal 
having  six  legs,  two  antennae,  two  compound 
eyes ; a small  brain  at  the  anterior  extremity 
of  a double  medullary  chord ; circulation 
effected  by  a pulsating  dorsal  vessel  provided 
with  numerous  valves ; respiration  by  tracheae, 
which  form  two  lateral  trunks,  and  ramify 
through  the  body ; generation  oviparous ; two 
distinct  sexes;  adult  state  attained  through 
a series  of  metamorphoses.  {See  Insect  Trans- 
formations.) In  general,  every  insect  pos- 
sesses two  pairs  of  wings ; the  trunk,  in  the 
alult  animal,  is  usually  composed  of  three 
chief  parts : the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen. 
The  trunk  of  an  insect  may  also  be  described 
as  consisting  of  thirteen  segments : of  which 
one  constitutes  the  head,  three  the  thorax,  and 
nine  the  abdomen.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
head  are  the  clypeus,  or  upper  part  adjoining 
the  labrum ; the  vertex,  or  summit  of  the  head; 
the  occiput,  or  hinder  portion  ; and  the  genae, 
or  cheeks.  Oculi,  the  compound  eyes,  are  almost 
always  two  in  number,  placed  on  either  side  cf 
the  head,  and  composed  of  hexagonal  lenses. 
The  stemmata  are  minute  simple  eyes,  and  may 
be  seen  in  the  orders  Hymenoptera,  Orthop- 
tera,  and  Hemiptera.  They  are  also  possessed 
by  the  larvae  of  coleopterous  insects.  The  an- 
tennae are  two-jointed  organs,  usually  spring- 
ing from  the  upper  surface  or  side  of  the  head, 
near  the  eyes.  These  organs  vary  greatly,  not 
only  in  diferent  species,  but  often  in  the  sexes 
of  the  same  species.  Much  difference  of  opi- 
nion exists  as  to  the  use  of  these  antennae.  Ey 
some,  they  are  considered  organs  of  hearing, 
while  others  aver  that  they  are  organs  of  touch 
or  smell.  It  is  probable  that  they  are  used  for 
different  purposes  by  different  varieties  of  in- 
sects. The  trophi,  or  parts  of  the  mouth,  con- 
sist of  the  labrum,  or  upper  lip;  the  labium, 
or  under  lip;  the  mandibles,  or  jaws;  and 
Kiaxilla3,  or  feeder-jaws.  The  term  thorax  is 
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applied  to  all  that  portion  of  an  insect  which 
lies  between  the  head  and  the  abdomen,  and 
to  vdiich  the  legs  and  wings  are  attached.  The 
three  segments  of  the  thorax  mentioned  before 
are  called  the  protothorax,  the  mesothorax,  and 
the  metathorax  respectively,  passing  from  the 
head  to  the  abdomen.  The  protothorax  bears 
the  anterior  pair  of  legs,  and  is  largely  devel- 
oped in  the  Coleoptera,  Orthoptera,  and  Ilem- 
iptera ; but  in  the  Lepidoptera  it  merely  forms 
a narrow  ring,  and  in  the  Hymenoptera,  fre- 
quently a distinct  neck.  The  mesothorax  is 
more  complicated  than  the  first  section,  since 
it  bears  a pair  of  legs,  and  the  anterior  pair  of 
wings.  It  is  well  developed  in  all  insects.  The 
metathorax  bears  the  posterior  wings,  and  is 
well  developed  in  those  animals  which  have 
them ; but  in  those  insects  which  want  them, 
as  the  Diptera,  the  metathorax  is  small.  In 
the  abdomen  of  insects,  although  nine  seg- 
ments are  always  visible  in  the  larvae,  there 
are  seldom  more  than  seven  or  eight  visible 
joints  in  the  perfect  insect.  The  substance  of 
which  the  abdominal  segmeffits  are  composed 
is  always  softer  and  more  flexible  than  that  of 
the  head  and  thorax.  To  the  abdomen,  whicli 
never  possesses  organs  of  locomotion,  arc  at- 
tached various  appendages,  which  differ  very 
much  in  different  families.  The  digestive  sys- 
tem is  well  developed,  and  consists  of  an  intes- 
tinal canal,  in  which  a crop,  gizzard,  stomach, 
and  small  intestine,  are  generally  distinct ; but 
these  parts  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
food,  similarly  to  those  of  the  higher  order  of 
animals.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  in  in- 
sects is  carried  on  by  distinct  vessels,  and  also 
by  a channel  in  the  intestines.  Its  central 
organ  is  the  dorsal  vessel.  The  muscular  S3'S- 
tem  of  insects  is  highly  developed,  and  their 
locomotive  powers  far  surpass  those  of  any  ani  - 
mal whatever.  Insects  possess  great  powers 
of  multiplication.  Their  eggs  are  very  vari- 
able in  shape,  but  their  general  form  is  oval ; 
they  are,  however,  often  round,  and  sometimes 
cylindrical.  In  the  ordinary  language  of  ento- 
mology, the  term  “larva”  is  applied  to  the 
insect  from  the  date  of  its  escape  from  the  egg 
to  the  time  when  its  wings  begin  to  appear. 
(For  classification  of  insects,  see  Entomoeogy.) 

Insectivora,  in-selc  tiv'-o-rd,  (Lat.,  insect- 
eaters,)  an  order  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  habits  of  the 
species  belonging  to  it.  Their  distinguishing 
characteristics  are  the  conical  points  on  their 
teeth,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  hard 
outer  coverings  of  the  insects  on  which  they 
feed.  They  are  divided  into  four  different 
families : — the  Talpidm,  or  moles , the  Sori- 
cidm,  or  shrews ; the  Erinacidre,  or  hedge- 
hogs ; and  the  Tupaidse,  or  banxrings,  a group 
of  animals  inhabiting  the  East  Indies,  and 
bearing  a close  resemblance  to  squirrels  in 
their  appearance  and  habits.  The  term  Insec- 
tivora is  also  applied  to  an  order  of  birds  in  the 
ornithological  system  of  Temminck. 

Insect  - Transformations,  trdnz-for- mai'~ 
shuns,  (Lat.  trans,  beyond  ; forma,  a shape.) 
— When  the  larvae  of  an  insect  leave  the  egg, 
they  are  often  very  unlike  the  parent,  and 
require  several  changes  of  form  before  they 
assume  the  jterfect  shape.  As  the  young  ani- 
mal increases  in  size,  its  integument  become.^ 
too  small,  and  is  thrown  off,  while  a new  one 
forms  in  its  place.  This  me  ulting  or  change 
of  skin  takes  place  several  ti  nes,  generaily  aa 
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many  as  five,  before  the  larvjc  attain  their 
full  growth.  At  the  period  of  the  last  change, 
many  insects  spin  a cocoon  of  silky  fibres, 
others  dig  a hole  in  the  ground,  and  in  these 
retreats  await  their  second  transformation, 
changing  into  the  state  of  nympha  or  pupa 
while  tlicre.  They  continue  immovable,  and 
in  a stato  of  repose,  for  a certain  time,  varying 
from  a few  days  to  some  weeks,  montlis,  or 
even,  in  a few,  to  a couple  of  years.  Great 
changes  take  place  in  the  organs  of  insects 
during  this  period.  They  gradually  become 
developed,  till,  at  the  proper  time  for  becoming 
mature,  the  perfect  insects  burst  forth  from 
their  pupa-cases.  Some  insects,  however,  such 
as  the  dragon-flies,  earwigs,  &c.,  retain  their 
activity  throughout  their  pupal  condition.  In 
the  course  of  insect-transformation,  the  grade 
of  development  at  which  the  insect  primarily 
leaves  the  egg  is  very  different  in  the  several 
orders  and  families.  In  all  cases,  the  embryo- 
nic mass  within  the  egg  is  first  converted  into 
a footless  worm,  resembling  the  higher  Entozoa, 
or  the  inferior  Annelida,  in  its  general  organi- 
sation, but  possessing  thirteen  segments,  the 
typical  number  of  the  class  of  insects.  In  the 
l>il)tcra,  Ilymenoptera,  and  in  some  of  the 
Coieoptera,  the  head  of  the  larvm,  which  are 
known  as  “maggots,”  differs  little  from  the 
segments  of  the  body,  the  eyes  in  many  cases 
not  being  developed,  and  the  mouth  being  fur- 
nished with'  a mere  suctorial  disk.  In  the 
Lepidoptera,  and  most  of  the  Coieoptera,  at 
the  time  of  escape,  the  larvae  possesses  the 
rudiments  of  three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs,  al- 
though they  are  little  else  than  simple  claws, 
except  in  the  carnivorous  beetles.  These  larvae 
arc  usually  designated  “ caterpillars.”  The 
transformation  of  insects  was  observed  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  amongst 
them  a butterll)'-,  or  perfect  insect,  was  used 
as  a symbol  to  represent  the  soul. 

Intercostal,  'in-ter-l'os'-tal,  (Lat.  mter,  be- 
tween, and  cosla,  a rib,)  in  Anat.,  is  a term 
applied  to  certain  muscles,  vessels,  &c.,  situ- 
ated ))etwccn  the  ribs.  There  arc  two  sets  of 
intercostal  muscles : the  external  and  internal, 
which  decussate  each  other  like  the  strokes  of 
the  letter  X. 

Intestinal  Worms,  in-tes'-ti-nul,  (Lat.  in- 
testina,  an  intestine,)  a class  of  animals  whicli 
infests  the  interior  of  other  animal  bodies,  and, 
as  its  name  implies,  especially  the  intc.stinal 
tulie.  All  animals  seem  destined  to  be  iircyed 
on  liy  others,  not  only  after  death,  but  during 
life.  The  frequency  of  worms  in  the  bodies  of 
luiman  licings,  as  well  as  of  the  lower  animals; 
their  situation  generally  in  those  portions  of 
the  body  where  they  would  be  expelled  by  the 
efforts  of  nature  alone : thus  almost  forcing 
them  on  observation,  rendered  them  objects 
of  interest  in  jihysiology  and  jiathology  from  a 
very  remote  time.  Yet,  though  so  long  and  so 
frequently  investigated,  the  science  of  Hel- 
minthology, (Gr.  helmins,  a Avorm ; lofjos,  a 
discourse,)  or  the  natural  history  of  Avorms, 
lias  only  made  great  jirogre.ss  in  the  last  half- 
century.  'I'here  is  scarcely  any  disease  Avliich 
has  not  at  some  lime  been  altrilmted  to  worms. 
The  entozoa,  or  intestinal  Avornis,  form  a fam- 
ily, or  class,  of  the  sub-kingdom  of  Zooiihytes. 
Rudoliihi  introduced  the  term  Kntozoa  into 
the  language  of  natural  history  ; and  the  Avord 
has  been  adojitcd,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
also  in  Trance  and  Germany,  it  includes  all 
Kid 
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those  animals  Avhich  naturally  and  perman- 
ently inhabit  the  intestines,  or  any  other  in- 
ternal part  of  animal  bodies.  These  creatures 
do  not,  hOAvever,  infest  every  animal  indiscri- 
mina.tely;  on  the  contrary,  the  parasites  of 
nearly  cveiy  species  are  peculiar  to  itself,  or 
they  are  confined  to  a fcAv,  the  habits  and 
structure  of  Avhich  are  analoo-ous.  The  reasons 
AAdiich  determine  these  parasites  to  select  indi- 
vidual animals  are  unknoAvn  ; but  it  Avould  aji- 
pear  that  Avorms  generally  infest  the  delicate 
anti  sickly;  that  in  some  cases  youth  seems  to 
favour  their  production,  and  in  others  matu- 
rity. In  human  beings,  the  use  of  a crude 
farinaceous  diet  has  been  much  blamed ; yet 
the  poor  of  Scotland,  who  subsist  mostly  on 
food  of  this  sort,  are  not  more  troubled  Avitli 
AVorms  than  the  poor  of  England.  The  gene- 
ration of  an  entozoon,  called  the  fluke,  in 
sheep  and  cattle,  is  said  to  be  favoured  by 
rich  moist  pastures.  Salt  pastures,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  said  to  be  destructive  to  the  fluke 
and  AA’orm.  According  to  l)r  Paris,  “Salt, 
Avhen  taken  in  moderate  quantities,  promotes, 
Avhile  in  excessive  ones  it  prevents,  digestion  ; 
it  is  therefore  tonic  and  anthelmintic,  correct- 
ing that  disordered  state  of  the  boAvels  which 
favours  the  propagation  of  Avorms.”  Lord  Som- 
erville also  adduces  an  instance  of  the  results 
of  the  Avant  of  salt,  a punishment  formerly 
existing  in  Holland.  “ The  ancient  laAVS  of 
that  country  ordained  men  to  be  kept  on 
bread  alone,  unmixed  with  salt,  as  the  se- 
verest punishment  that  could  be  inflicted  upon 
them  in  their  moist  climate.  The  effect  aauis 
horrible:  those Avrctched  criminals  arc  said  to 
have  been  devoured  by  AVorms  engendered  in 
their  own  stomachs.”  Although  intestinal 
AVorms  are  found  principally  in  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  viscera  subservient  to  its  func- 
tions, they  are,  hoAvever,  not  confined  to  this 
portion  of  the  body.  Some  species  have  their 
appropriated  seats  in  the  cellular,  adipose,  and 
serous  tissues,  and  in  the  parenchyma  of  the 
most  secret  organs.  One  species  is  found  in 
A'ast  numbers  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and 
more  than  one  has  penetrated  the  heart.  Seve- 
ral arc  developed  in'thc  brain,  the  lungs,  and 
air-passages,  the  liver,  and  the  kidneys ; one 
or  more  have  entered  the  blood-vessels,  or 
tumours  connected  with  them;  others  are  to 
be  found  in  the  liumours  of  the  e}^,  and  seve- 
ral species  in  the  urinary  secretions.  The 
variety  of  external  form  in  all  intestinal  Avorms 
is  sufficiently  great  to  form  the  liasis  of  their 
clas.sification  into  five  subordinate  divisions  : — 

1.  Ncmatoidea,  (Gr.  iieiaa,  a filament ; eidas,  a 
form,)  round  Avorms.  I'he  body  of  these  Avorms 
is  cylindrical  and  clastic,  Aviih  the  intestinal 
tube  terminated  at  one  end  by  the  mouth,  at 
the  other  by  an  anus  ; the  sexes  are  separate. 

2.  Acanthoceiihala,  (Gr.  acanihoa,  a thorn;  cc- 
X>halc,  a head,)  hooked  Avorms.  'J’hcir  charac- 
teristics arc — a roundish  body,  utricular  and 
clastic;  jiroboscis  retractile,  armed  Avith  spi- 
nulcs  arranged  in  roAvs ; sexes  distinct.  ;i.  Tre- 
matoda,  ((Ir.  Irema,  a hole.)  Iluke-Avorms. 
Their  eharaeteristies  are-  a llaltish  soft  body, 
of  various  forms,  often  tending  to  oval  ; one  or 
more  ])0iTS  on  its  nnder  surface.  They  have 
no  intestinal  canal,  and  the  organs  of  geneiM- 
tion  of  the  Iavo  sexes  co-exist  in  the  same  imli- 
viilual.  -1.  (lestoidea,  ((Jr.  kextos,  a band  ; < d/ej, 
a form,)  tajie-AVorms.  These  jcirasites  have  a 
soft  elongated  body  (hit  lilvc  a ril.hon,  in  somo 
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continuous,  in  others  articulated ; the  head  is 
either  only  simply  labiated,  or  provided  with 
pits,  or  with  two  or  four  suctorious  orifices. 
There  is  no  trace  of  an  intestinal  canal,  and 
the  male  and  female  organs  are  present  in  each 
individual.  5.  Cystica,  {Icustis,  a bladder,)  hy- 
datids, (vjJiich  see.)  The  characteristics  of  these 
worms  are — a flattish  or  rounded  body,  termi- 
nating posteriorly  in  a transparent  bladder-like 
cyst,  filled  with  a pellucid  fluid,  which  is  some- 
times common  to  many  individuals  ; head  pro- 
vided with  two  or  four  pits,  or  with  four  suck- 
ers, and  with  a circle  of  booklets,  or  with  four 
unarmed  or  uncinated  tentacles.  The  sexual 
organs  have  been  hitherto  undiscernible. 

Intestines,  in-tes' -tins,  (from  Lat.  intus, 
within,)  in  Anat.,  is  that  part  of  the  aliment- 
ary canal  which  extends  from  the  stomach  to 
the  anus,  and  is  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen;  the  entire  length  of  the  intestinal 
canal  is  about  six  times  that  of  the  body.  It 
is  composed  of  three  coats,  or  membranes : the 
peritoneal,  the  muscular,  and  the  villous.  It 
is  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestines. 
The  small  intestines  have  three  divisions  : the 
duodenum,  so  called  from  its  length  being 
about  twelve  finger-breadths,  and  which  com- 
mences at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach ; the 
jejunum,  so  named  1rom  being  generally  found 
empty ; and  the  ileum.  The  large  intestines 
have  likewise  three  divisions;  thecaicum,  colon, 
and  rectum.  Each  of  the  parts  will  be  found 
described  separately  under  their  own  names. 
The  small  intestines  have  internal  membranous 
folds  called  valvulce  coniventes;  while  the  large 
intestines  have  three  strong  muscular  bands, 
which  run  parallel  upon  the  surface. 

Invertebrata,  in-ver-te-hrai'-td,  (Lat.  in, 
not;  vertebra,  a joint  of  the  backbone,)  in 
Zool.,  is  a negative  term,  first  employed  by 
Lamarck  to  designate  animals  destitute  of  a 
vertebral  column  or  backbone.  The  Inverte- 
brata constitute  three  out  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  : viz.,  Articu- 
lata.,  Radiata,  and  Mollusca.  {See  Animal  King- 
dom.)— lief.  Professor  Owen’s  Lectures  on  the 
Invertebrate  A nimals. 

Isinglass,  i'-zing-glds,  a very  pure  form  of 
gelatine  or  animal  jelly,  prepared  from  certain 
parts  of  the  entrails  of  several  fish.  The  best 
isinglass  is  prepared  in  Russia,  from  the  mem- 
branes of  the  sturgeon,  especially  from  its  air- 
bladder  or  sound,  which  is  very  large.  When 
removed  from  the  fish,  they  are  washed 
with  cold  water,  and  exposed  to  the  air  for  a 
short  time,  to  make  them  stiffen.  The  outer 
skin  is  then  removed,  and  the  remainder  cut 
out,  and  twisted  loosely  into  rolls,  according 
to  the  size  required.  These  twisted  rolls  are 
called  “staples,”  and  are  known  commercially 
as  long  aiAl  short  staples.  The  first  of  these 
is  dried  in  the  air,  and  is  considered  the  best. 
Isinglass  of  the  purest  kind  is  used  in  con- 
fectionery, and  also  largely  in  refining  wine 
and  beer.  Isinglass  is  almost  without  colour, 
taste,  or  smell ; is  usually  in  thin  pieces  ; and 
is  soluble  in  water.  It  is  dissolved  readily  by 
most  acids,  but  it  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  annual  importations  of  isinglass  into  this 
country,  from  Russia,  Rrazil,  the  East  Indies, 
Prussia,  Guiana,  and  other  places,  amount  to 
about  180,000  lbs.  Though  commonly  derived 
from  ice  and  glass,  the  term  is  probalily  a cor- 
ruption of  the  German  correlative  term,  hiius- 
ingllase. 
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Isopoda,  is-op'-od-a,  an  order  of  single-eyed 
crustaceans,  having  the  body  flattened,  the 
abdomen  large,  of  which  several  segments  are 
fused  together,  and  mostly  fourteen  legs. 

Itiiaginis.  (See  Francolin.) 

Ivory,  Ivory  Manufacture,  i'-vo-re,  (Fr. 
ivorie,)  the  substance  which  composes  the  teeth 
or  tusks  of  elephants.  Ivory  is  largely  used 
in  the  arts  for  making  or  ornamenting  a great 
variety  of  small  articles  in  general  use.  The 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  Ceylon  are  the  dis- 
tricts from  which  the  principal  supplies  of 
elephants’  teeth  to  this  country  are  obtained. 
The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar,  Siam, 
and  the  coast  of  Barbary,  also  sui)ply  us  with 
ivory.  Fossil  ivory  is  also  sometimes  exported 
from  Russia  to  England.  The  trade  in  ivory 
has  greatly  increased  of  late  years,  and  ns 
much  as  £20,000  worth  is  eometimes  shipped 
from  Alexandria  in  one  cargo.  This  portion 
of  the  trade  chiefly  consists  of  wild  elephants’ 
tusks,  which  have  been  shed  in  the  Arabian 
deserts,  and  bought  up  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt 
for  sale  in  England.  Although  the  ivory  made 
from  elephants’  tu.sks  is  the  best,  varieties 
are  also  made  from  the  teeth  and  tusks  of  the 
hippopotamus,  wild  boar,  and  narwhal.  The 
fossil  mammoth  of  Siberia  furnishes  the  Rus- 
sians with  a kind  of  ivory  very  similar  to  that 
furnished  by  the  elephant  of  the  present  day. 
Mammoth  tusks  are  sometimes  obtained  ten 
feet  long,  weighing  nearly  170  lbs.,  and  solid 
to  within  six  inches  of  the  end.  Vegetable 
ivory,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  seed  of  a genus  of 
plants  named  Phytelephas,  (Gr.  phuton,  a 
plant;  elephas,  ivory,)  occurring  in  South 
America.  The  natives  have  used  these  seeds 
from  time  immemorial  for  making  buttons, 
heads  to  walking-sticks,  and  various  trinkets. 
It  is  only  within  a recent  period  that  they 
have  been  brought  to  Europe.  They  are  not 
so  useful  as  ivory  for  delicate  purposes  ; but 
they  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a number 
of  articles. 

Ixodes.  (See  Ticks.) 

J. 

Jabiru,  ja-bee'-riih,  a gigantic  stork  of  Au.s- 
tralia,  having  the  point  of  the  enormous  beak 
slightly  turned  up.  It  sometimes  reaches  the 
height  of  five  feet,  and  is  beautifully  coloured 
with  deep  green  on  the  head  and  neck,  shot 
with  violet  and  purple.  The  back  is  brown, 
shot  with  golden-green,  and  the  under  pai-ta 
are  pure  white.  Its  scientific  name  is  Myc- 
teria  australis. 

Jacamar,  jdk'-d-mar,  (Galbula,  Brisson,)  a 
name  applied  to  a genus  of  birds  allied  to  the 
kingfishers,  by  their  elongated,  sharp,  quad- 
rangular bill,  and  by  their  short  feet,  whose 
anterior  toes  are  for  the  most  part  united ; 
nevertheless,  these  toes  have  not  the  same 
formation  exactly  as  in  the  kingfishers.  The 
plumage  also  of  the  jacamars  is  not  so  smooth 
as  that  of  the  kingfishers,  and  has  always  a 
metallic  lustre,  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  imitate  by  art.  They  live  solitarily  in 
humid  woods,  feed  on  insects,  and  build  their 
nests  on  low  branches.  Most  of  the  true  jaca- 
mars are  natives  of  tropical  America.  There 
are  some  found  in  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
whose  bill,  shorter,  thicker,  and  a little  bent, 
approximates  them  to  the  bee-eaters.  To  these 
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Le  Valliant  has  given  the  generic  name  of 
Jacamerops. 

JAC\i^A,ja7c-an-uh,  a group  of  birds  remark- 
able for  the  very  great  length  of  their  toes, 
■which  spread  over  a large  surface,  and  permit 
the  bird  to  Avalk  on  floating  weeds.  They 
have  several  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  Rails.  The  Brazilian  species  {Parra  ja- 
cana) is  common  in  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
generally  walking  in  long  trains.  The  Chinese 
species  {Hydrophasiaus  sinensis)  is  remarkable 
for  its  long  and  pheasant-like  tail ; that  of  the 
American  species  being  very  short. 

Jacarf,  ja-Jed'-reh,  a species  of  Brazilian 
alligator,  having  a ridge  from  eye  to  eye,  fleshy 
eyelids,  and  small  webs  to  the  feet. 

Jacciius.  (*%«  Marmoset.) 

Jack.  (See  Bike.) 

Jackal,  jdk'-aiol,  (Arab.  tsehaJeJeal,  Fr. 
chacal,)  a species  of  wild  dogs,  the  Canis 
aureus  of  Linnmns.  The  dental  formula  of 
the  jackal  is  that  of  the  dog,  The  pupil  of  the 
eye  is  round,  like  that  of  the  dog  and  wolf, 
tu  colour  it  is  yellowish  gray  above  and  whitish 
below  ; the  thighs  and  legs  are  yellow,  the  ears 
ruddy ; the  muzzle  very  pointed ; the  tail 
hardly  reaching  to  the  heel.  The  jackal  is 
gregarious  in  its  habits,  hunting  in  packs, 
frequently  attacking  the  larger  quadrupeds, 
but  more  commonly  preying  on  the  smaller 
animals  and  poultry.  Its  cry  is  very  piercing 
and  peculiar,  and  travellers  describe  it  as 
being  somewhat  appalling  when  heard  for  the 
first  time  at  night.  Says  Ca]3tain  Beechy,  in 
his  remarks  upon  this  animal: — “We  hardly 
know  a sound  which  partakes  less  of  harmony 
than  that  which  is  at  present  in  question  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  sudden  burst  of  the  answer- 
ing long-protracted  scream,  succeeding  imme- 
diately to  the  opening  note,  is  scarcely  less 
imi)ressive  than  the  roll  of  the  thunder-clap 
immediately  after  a flash  of  lightning.  The 
ell'ect  of  this  music  is  very  much  increased 
when  the  first  note  is  hoard  in  the  distance, 
(a  circumstance  which  often  occurs,)  and  the 
answering  yell  bursts  out  from  several  points 
at  once,  within  a few  yards  or  feet  of  the  i)lace 
where  the  auditors  are  sleeping.”  Jackals  are 
said  to  devour  the  corpses  left  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  to  scratch  away  the  earth  from 
shallow  gravc.s,  in  order  to  feed  on  dead 
bodies.  The  belief  that  the  jackal  is  the  lion’s 
])rovider,  probably  arose  from  the  notion  that 
the  piercing  cry  of  the  pack  gives  notice  to  the 
lion  that  prey  is  on  foot.  The  disagreeable 
odour  of  the  jackal  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  has  not  been  reduced  to  a state  of  dome.s- 
tieity.  It  interbreeds,  however,  with  the  com- 
mon dog;  its  period  of  gestation  is  the  same, 
and  the  hylirid  progeny  is  fertile.  The  jackal 
is  an  inhabitant  of  India,  aqd  other  parts  of 
Asia  anil  Africa.  It  is  believed  by  some  that 
the  three  hundred  fo.xes  between  whose  tails 
Samson  is  said  to  have  put  firebrands,  in  order 
that  they  might  set  fire  to  the  crops  of  the 
Philistines,  (Judges  xv.  4,  .'),)  were  jackals. 
'I’liere  are  several  s])ccies  of  jackals,  one  of 
wliieh,  the  lilack-backcd  jackal,  is  a nedly 
han(l.a)ine  animal,  on  account  of  the  richly 
mottled  colours  of  the  back. 

J ACK.vss,  hAUciUNO,  {DuckJo  f//Y/u.<t,)  a large 
kingfisher  of  Australia;  it  is  in  the  haliit  of 
uttering  cries  similar  to  the  laughter  of  a 
maniac.  It  mostly  utters  its  cry  at  night  ; and 
before  its  haliits  were  known  terrified  the 
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colonists  sadly.  It  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  and  is  olive-brown  in  colour,  varia- 
gated  with  black  and  white.  Specimens  have 
been  kept  alive  in  this  country. 

Jackdaw,  jdlc'-daio,  (Ang-Sax.,)  (Corvus 
Monedula,  Linn.,)  a common  English  bird  of 
the  crow  kind,  very  much  resembling  the  rook, 
particularly  in  its  sociability.  Jackdaws  live 
together  in  considerable  numbers  throughout 
the  year,  and,  whether  seeking  for  food  or 
rearing  their  young,  they  always  appear  to  live 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  length  of  the  jack- 
daw is  about  thirteen  inches,  with  a black  bill 
and  white  eyes ; the  hinder  part  of  the  head 
and  neck  of  a hoary-gray  colour  when  the  bird 
is  full-grown ; the  rest  of  the  plumage  of  a rich 
glossy  black  above,  beneath  dusky;  the  legs 
are  black.  The  jackdaw  is  much  more  bold 
and  familiar  than  the  rook,  approaching  nearer 
to  the  residence  of  man,  and  sometimes  taking 
shelter  under  his  roof.  It  has  also  an  aspect 
of  greater  cheerfulness,  and  there  is  more  ac- 
tivity in  its  movements.  Cultivated  dis- 
tricts are  preferred  by  jackdaws,  and  they  fre- 
quent and  build  in  church-towers,  belfries,  and 
steeples.  The  female  lays  from  four  to  six 
eggs  : these  are  usually  produced  in  May,  and 
the  young  are  hatched  by  the  end  of  the 
month,  or  early  in  June.  The  eggs  are  of  a 
pale  bluish-white,  spotted  with  ash-colour 
and  clove-brown.  The  young  birds  are  easily 
tamed,  and  become  much  attached  to  those 
who  feed  them.  Very  soon  they  begin  to  imi- 
tate the  sounds  of  the  human  voice,  and  ex- 
hibit other  amusing  qualities.  These  birds 
are  not  particular  as  to  the  quality  of  their 
food,  eating,  indiscriminately,  insects,  seeds, 
grain,  eggs,  or  carrion  ; on  the  sea-shore  shell- 
fish, or  the  remains  of  other  fish  and  Crusta- 
cea. They  may  be  seen  perched  on  the  backs 
of  sheep,  gathei'ing  wool  for  their  nests,  or 
picking  out  parasitic  insects.  Jackdaws  are 
notorious  thieves,  not  only  stealing  food,  but 
appearing  to  have  a particular  predilection  for 
shining  substances,  as  money,  kc.  On  account 
of  this  propensity,  they  have  frequently  occa- 
sioned suspicions  of  theft  in  persons  who  were 
afterwards  proved  innocent.  They  carry  this 
little  weakness  so  fiir,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  purloin  spectacles  from  persons  who 
were  in  the  act  of  reading.  The  jackdaw  is 
not  only  found  in  this  country,  but  also  farther 
north,  in  Denmark  and  Scandinavia,  in  Rus- 
sia, Western  Siberia,  and  Iceland.  It  does 
not  e.xist  in  America,  but  is  to  be  found  in 
(lermany,  France,  Italy,  and  the  northern 
shores  of  Africa.  It  is  also  found  at  Corfu, 
Sicily,  Malta,  and  Crete. 

Jaguar,  jdy'-iuar,  (Felis  onen,  Linn.,)  a 
large  and  beautiful  leopard  fovind  in  the  Now 
IVorld.  The  form  of  the  jaguar  is  robust, 
stouter  than  that  of  the  lco])ard,  and  strongly 
and  almost  clumsily  built.  The  body  is  thicker, 
the  limbs  shorter  and  fuller,  and  the  tail  barely 
reaches  the  earth  when  the  animal  stands  well 
upon  its  feet.  'I'he  head  is  larger,  .and  some- 
what shorter  than  that  of  the  U’opard,  and  the 
lirofile  of  the  forehead  is  more  i>rominent. 
The  animal  is  s.aid  to  nu'asure  from  four  to 
five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  I’oot  of  the  tail 
when  full  grown,  (hi  the  whole  of  the  iqipcr 
jiart  ol'  the  body  it  is  of  a bright  yellowish 
f, awn-colour,  which  passi's,  on  the  throat,  belly, 
and  inside  of  tlie  legs,  to  a pure  white.  Upon 
this  ground,  the  head,  limlis,  and  undcr-surfaco 
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are  covered  with  full  black  spots  of  different 
sizes  ; the  rest  of  the  body  is  covered  with 
annular  patches,  either  having  a black  point 
in  the  centre,  or  formed  of  small  black  spots 
arranged  in  a circular  form.  The  jaguar  is  a 
native  of  South  America, — Paraguay  and  the 
Brazils  principally  ; but  it  is  said  to  have  been 
met  with  in  all  parts  betvfeen  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  and  the  southern  extremity.  Anatomi- 
cally, the  jaguar  presents  an  immense  volume 
of  chest  when  contrasted  with  the  abdominal 
cavity,— a circumstance  which  furnishes  an 
index  to  the  habits  and  vital  energy  of  these 
active  and  ferocious  animals.  The  following 
circumstance,  narrated  by  D’Azara,  gives  a 
notion  of  its  power  of  .swimmJng,  as  well  as  of 
its  enormous  strength : — “A  jaguar,  after  hav- 
ing attacked  and  destroyed  a horse,  carried  the 
body  of  his  victim  to  the  bank  of  a broad  and 
rapid  river  about  sixty  paces  distant,  over 
which  he  swam  with  his  prey,  and  then  dragged 
it  into  the  neighbouring  wood.”  This  was  all 
witnessed  by  the  man  whom  D’Azara  had 
placed  in  concealment  in  order  to  watch.  The 
jaguar  is  a most  adroit  climber,  and  Sonnini 
states  that  he  saw  the  scratches  left  by  the 
claws  of  one  on  the  smooth  bark  of  a tree 
nearly  forty  feet  high,  without  branches.  Barcn 
Humboldt  also  heard  the  yell  of  the  jaguar 
from  the  tops  of  the  trees,  followed  by  the 
shrill  whistle  of  the  terrified  monkeys.  Pos- 
so.?sed  of  such  tremendous  j^owers,  the  jaguar 
becomes  the  terror  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  which  he  infests.  None  of  the  living 
quadrumana  or  quadrupeds  seent  to  come  amiss 
to  its  voracious  appetite,  and  it  devours  with 
relish,  birds,  fish,  and  even  reptiles.  The 
shells  of  turtles  which  had  been  emptied  by 
jaguars  were  pointed  out  to  Humboldt.  Not- 
Avithstanding  all  this  ferocity,  the  jaguar  sel- 
dom attacks  the  human  race,  though  he  will 
not  shun  man  when  he  meets  him.  Indeed, 
according  to  Sonnini  and  Hum.boldt,  he  will 
often  follow  travellers.  His  favourite  prey 
seems  to  be  the  larger  quadrupeds  ; such  as 
oxen,  horses,  sheep,  and  dogs,  which  he  attacks 
indiscriminately,  and  in  the  sam-e  treacherous 
manner  as  the  rest  of  the  Felidce.  IVlien  he 
has  made  choice  of  a prey,  he  springs  on  its 
back,  and  placing  one  of  his  paws  upon  the 
back  cf  the  head,  whilst  he  seizes  the  muzzle 
with  the  other,  tAvists  the  head  round  Avith  a 
sudden  jerk,  dislocating  the  spine,  and  thus 
killing  his  victim  at  once.  The  inhabitants 
of  South  America  hunt  the  jaguar  in  various 
Avays,  either  A\dth  a pack  of  dogs  or  by  means 
of  the  lasso  : the  latter  mode,  however,  can 
only  be  adopted  upon  plains  or  open  grounds. 
Notwithstanding  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
the  jaguar,  he  finds  a poAAeiful  opponent  in 
the  great  ant-eater.  Although  the  latter  ani- 
mal has  no  teeth,  Ayheuever  he  is  attacked  by 
the  jaguar,  he  lies  on  his  back,  and  suffocates 
or  strangles  his  opponent  Avith  his  long  chuvs. 
There  is  a black  variety  of  the  jaguar,— /e 
jaguar  noir  of  the  Prench,  and  probably  the 
Jaguarete  of  MarcgraA'e. 

Janthina,  jan  thy'-na,  the  violet  snail  of 
sailors,  (Jantliina  communis.)  This  mollusc 
has  a thin  shell  of  a violet  colour,  and  shaped 
much  like  that  of  the  common  snail.  From 
the  foot  ])roceeds  a remarkable  structui'c  called 
the  “raft,”  composed  of  air  sacs,  and  having 
underneath  a great  quantity  of  egg  capsules. 
A rich  blue  liquid  is  secreted  by  the  jauthina. 
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Jay,  jai,  (Fr.  geai;  Sp.  gayo,)  a bird  belong- 
ing to  the  family  of  the  Corvidae,  order  Inses- 
sores,  and  termed  by  BeeAvick  the  Corvus  glan- 
darius.  Its  generic  characters  may  be  thus 
summed  up  ; beak  shorter  than  the  head,  coni- 
cal, slightly  compressed,  straight  at  the  base, 
AAuth  the  upper  mandible  distinctly  notclied, 
and  suddenly  bent  over  the  lower;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  and  hidden  from  vieAV  by  super- 
incumbent bristles ; wings  of  moderate  size, 
and  rounded,  Avith  the  first  three  quill-feathers 
pectinated,  while  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
are  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  the  longest  in 
the  v/ing ; legs  of  moderate  size  : tarsus  longer 
than  the  middle  toe,  the  outer  toe  being  joined 
to  the  middle  at  its  base,  and  rather  longer 
than  the  inner  one ; claws  stout,  curved,  and 
sharp ; tail  slightly  rounded.  The  jay  is  a very 
handsome  bird,  Avell  knoAvn  in  most  of  the 
Avell-Avooded  districts  of  England.  It  has  been 
called  by  the  appellation  glandarius  on  ac- 
count of  its  partiality  for  feeding  on  A'egetable 
productions,  such  as  acorns,  berries,  beech- 
mast,  and  other  similar  substances.  The  jay 
is  generally  about  thirteen  inches  in  length, 
and  its  general  colour  is  a light-purplish  buff, 
which  is  paler  in  the  under  part.-:.  Yarrell 
observes  of  this  bird,  in  his  “British  Birds:” 
“I  have  heard  the  jay  perform  an  uninter- 
rupted song;  it  mocked  the  greenfinch  most 
inimitably,  and  it  vras  a considerable  time 
before  I could  persuade  myself  that  it  Avas  an 
imitation.  But  Avhat  amused  me  most  of  all 
was  its  imitation  cf  the  neighing  of  a horse ; 
this  Vv'as  so  near  the  truth,  that  som.e  compa- 
nions Avho  Avere  with  me  were  a long  time 
before  they  could  be  couAdneed  that  the  sounds 
proceeded  from  the  bird.  The  neighing  was 
very  subdued  and  suppressed,  but  it  bore  the 
most  striking  resemblance  to  the  neighing  of  a 
colt  at  a distance ; indeed,  so  close  was  the 
imitation,  that,  without  a sight  of  the  bird,  no 
person  could  possibly,  I think,  be  persuaded 
that  the  sound  proceeded  from  such  an  agent. 
These  imitations  Avere  accompanied,  occasion- 
ally, with  more  subdued  and  very  melodious 
notes.”  Besides  being  common  in  England, 
the  jay  is  also  found  scattered  oA'er  most  parts 
of  Europe ; and  in  America  there  is  also  a 
variety  termed  the  blue  jay,  {Garrulus  crista- 
tus,)  Avhich  is  very  common  in  the  northern 
portions  of  that  continent. 

Jelerang,  jeV-tr-ang,  a fine  species  of  squir- 
rel, {uclurusJavanensis;)  it  is  found  in  Java, 
India,  and  Cochin  China.  It  is  variable  in 
colour,  but  it  is  commonl)'  dark-broAvn  aboA’e, 
and  golden  yelloAV  below. 

Jelly-fish,  in  Nat.  Hist.,  a general  term 
api)lied  to  the  Medusa,  or  that  division  of  the 
class  Acephalte  called  Discophora,  or  Palma- 
grada.  All  the,animals  belonging  to  it  are 
entirely  gelatinous,  consisting  of  a large  hemi- 
spherical disc,  more  or  less  convex  above,  and 
closely  resembling  a mushroom  or  umbrella  in 
shape.  {See  Medusa.) 

Jerboa.  (NeeCiERBOA.) 

Jer-falcon.  Ger-falcon.) 

John  Dory.  (Nee  Dory,  John.) 

Jigger  (Nee  Chigoe.) 

Jugular  Veins,  jew'-gu-lar,  {Lat.  jugulum, 
the  neck,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
veins  Avhich  run  doAvn  the  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  carry  the  blood  doAvnAA'ards  from  the  head. 
They  are  divided  into  external  and  internal : 
tlic  tVi  O aftciwards  uniting,  and  going  with  tfia 
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suliclavian  vein  to  form  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which  terminates  in  the  superior  part  of 
tile  right  airricle  of  the  heart. 

JuLus,  jeio'-lus,  a genus  of  myriapuda,  in 
which  the  horny  segments  are  circular,  tlie 
antennjB  are  long,  and  the  feet  are  fixed  to 
immoveable  plates. 

JuKGLE-FO'NVL,  juno'-gl,  (Ilindoo,)  or  Mega- 
jwdius  tumulus,  a species  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Megapodidae  (large-footed), 
and  its  order  G-allinm,  a family  peculiar  to 
Australia,  where  they  were  first  discovered. 
The  jungle-fowl  is  about  the  size  of  a common 
fowd,  and  the  mounds  which  it  rears  for  the 
purposes  of  incubation  are  said  to  be  very 
large.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  seen 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  are  sixty  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  base.  Mr  Gould,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  birds  of  Australia,  says  that  it  is 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  dense 
thickets  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Nathur, 
and  that  it  appears  never  to  go  far  inland.  It 
is  always  met  with  in  pairs,  or  quite  solitary, 
and  it  feeds  on  roots,  berries,  and  insects.  The 
head  and  crest  of  the  jungle-fowl  are  of  a deep 
cinnamon-colour,  while  the  back  of  the  neck 
and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  are  a very 
dark  gray  ; the  bill  is  a reddish-brown,  and  the 
tarsi  and  feet  a bright  orange. 

K. 

Kahad,  Icd-Tiaw',  a monkey  belonging  to  the 
genus  |Presbyte.s,  and  remarkable  for  the 
great  length  of  its  nose,  which  is  several  inches 
long,  and  has  the  nostrils  beneath.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  proboscis  monkey.  Its  fur 
is  bright  chesnut-red  above  and  yellow  below. 
The  Kahau  comes  from  Borneo. 

Kaloxg,  lay'-long,  a name  for  the  great  fru- 
givorous  Bat  of  India. 

Karniciii.  (See  Screamers.) 

Kax’cuil,  lan'-chil,  a name  for  the  pigmy 
musket  deer,  {Tragulos x>ygmous,)  a very  small 
deer,  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  gene- 
rally found  in  the  dense  forests.  It  may  be 
known  by  the  broad  black  band  that  crosses 
the  chest,  and  runs  over  the  shoulders. 

Kangaroo,  Jedn-gd-roo',  a native  term  ap- 
jlie-d  to  an  extensive  family  of  animals,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  female  having  no  placenta, 
and  by  their  young  being  nursed  in  a peculiar 
].ouch  in  the  body  of  the  mother.  (See  Marsu- 
I'lAi.iA.)  The  scientific  teim  Maa'opus  is  also 
used  to  designate  the  same  family,  which  varies 
much  in  appearance  and  habits.  Some  arc 
carnivorous,  whilst  others  live  on  vegetables. 
'J  hey  arc  nearly  all  confined  to  Australia,  and 
are  characterised  by  a very  lovA  degree  of  in- 
telligence. Tlie  Bhalangers  form  a sub-family, 
liaving  the  second  and  tliird  toes  so  com])letely 
included  within  the  skin  as  to  appear  like  a 
single  toe,  were  it  not  for  the  claws,  which 
])rojcct  distinctly.  Tlicy  are  covered  with  a 
close,  thick,  .soft  fur,  and  live  on  trees  or 
bushes.  'I’hey  have  a .‘•trong  iirehensilc  tail, 
with  which  they  hook  themselves  to  the 
branches  ujion  w hich  they  doze  during  the  day. 
They  j osscss  a very  strong  odour,  Init  their 
llcsh  is  eaten.  In  the  genus  Cuscus,  the  tail 
is  long,  scaly,  and  rat  like,  and  the  cars  arc 
short,  in  the  genus  I’claiirus,  the  skin  of  the 
body  is  expanded  between  the  anterior  and 
pi’Sterior  limbs,  which  enables  the  sj.ccies  to 
leap  from  one  tree  to  another.  I'our  or  live 
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[ species  are  known,  of  which  the  most  familiar 
is  the  flying  squirrel  of  Norfolk  Island.  The 
genus  Phascolarctos,  or  koala,  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  the  phalangers,  but  has  no  tail. 
Q’he  Macropina,  or  kangaroos  proper,  have  the 
tarsus  and  middle  toe  of  the  hind  foot  elongated, 
and  the  two  inner  ones  rudimentary,  eciual, 
and  united  together.  This  genus  has  very 
large  posterior  limbs,  and  the  tail  is  of  remark- 
able length  and  strength.  This  organ  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  animal,  since  it  is  used 
as  an  organ  of  locomotion,  a weapon  of  offence, 
and  also  as  a third  point  when  the  kangaroo 
rests  on  its  haunches.  It  also  assists  in  the 
astonishing  leaps  which  these  animals  continu- 
ally take  when  moving  about.  Their  progress 
actually  consists  of  a series  of  springs,  some- 
times twenty  feet  in  length.  They  seldom 
stand  on  all-fours,  except  when  feeding,  and 
are  harmless  and  inoffensive  creatures.  The 
Macropus  major,  or  great  kangaroo,  is  the 
largest  species.  It  measures  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
and,  when  sitting,  appears  about  the  height  of 
a man.  The  kangaroo  forms  an  important 
article  of  food,  and  the  flesh  is  represented  by 
those  who  have  tasted  it  as  being  a little  like 
venison.  Soup  made  of  the  tail  is  said  to  be 
far  superior  to  the  ox-tail  soup  of  Europe. 
Individual  specimens  have  been  brought  alive 
into  this  country,  and  have  been  successfully 
kept  in  some  of  our  parks.  The  great  kanga- 
roo inhabits  New  South  Wales,  Southern  and 
Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania.  Other 
genera,  the  Lagorchestes,  or  kangaroo  hare, 
and  the  Hypsiprymnus,  (see  Kangaroo  Bat,) 
are  also  found  in  Australia.  The  Da.syurina, 
or  opossums,  which  also  belong  to  the  kanga- 
roo family,  are  found  in  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  (See  Opossum,  MACROPiniE.) 

.Kangaroo  Rat,  (Hypsiprymnus,)  a marsu- 
pial animal  found  in  Australia.  It  is  the  size 
of  a rabbit.  General  colour  grayish,  reddish- 
brown  above,  whitish  below  ; triangular  head, 
large  ears  ; tarsi  veiy  long ; and  tail  elongated, 
flexible,  and  terminated  by  a pencil  of  hairs. 
The  manners  of  the  kangaroo  rat  are  gentle 
and  timid  ; it  feeds  upon  vegetables,  and  it  is 
said  to  burrow  in  the  ground. 

Keitloa,  kitc-lo'-ah,  native  name  for  Slcnre's 
Rhinoceros.  (See  Rhinoceros.) 

Katcka.  (Nee  Tic-polonga.) 

Kermes,  kur'-mces,  a heteropterous  insect, 
which  furnishes  a scarlet  dye,  (Coccus  il ids.) 
(See  Coccus.) 

Kestrel,  kes'-trel,  (Ang.-Nor.,)  (Falco  tin- 
nunculus,)  one  of  the  most  common  species  of 
the  British  Balconidm.  It  is  elegant  in  shape, 
attractive  in  colour,  and  graceful  in  its  move 
ments  through  the  air,  and  is  best  known  by 
its  habit  of  sustaining  itself  in  the  air  in  the 
same  jilacc,  by  means  of  a short  but  rapid 
movement  of  its  wings.  During  this  juuise, 
its  i)Owerful  eyes  search  the  surface  beneath 
for  mice,  which  form  its  iirineipal  food.  The 
kestrel  is  also  called  the  Windhover,  from  tliis 
liabit  of  remaining  suspended  in  the  air.  On 
all  such  occasions,  its  liead  points  to  windward 
Although  the  kestrel  lives  priucii>ally  on  micte 
it  also  altaeks  and  devours  small  liirds.  The 
kestrel  fretiueiilly  takes  iiossession  in  sjiriug 
of  the  nest  of  a crow  or  magpie  in  which  to 
de]u).sit  its  eggs,  b'omelimes,  however,  thev 
build  in  high  reeks  or  old  towers.  They  lay 
four,  am!  occasionally  live  eggs.  The  kestn  I 
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is  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world.  In 
length,  it  is  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  inches, 
dependent  upon  the  sex.  In  the  male,  the 
beak  is  blue,  pale  towards  the  base  ; the  top  of 
the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  ash-gray,  with 
dusky  streaks  ; the  back  and  wing-coverts  red- 
dish fawn-colour,  with  small  black  triangular 
spots,  one  occupying  the  point  of  each  feather; 
the  tail-feathers  are  ash-gray,  with  a broad 
black  band  near  the  end,  each  feather  being 
tipped  with  white ; the  breast  and  belly  are 
pale  rufous  fawn-colour,  with  streaks  on  the 
former  and  dark  spots  on  the  latter  ; the  legs 
and  toes  are  yellow,  and  the  claws  black.  The 
colour  of  the  female  differs  little  from  that  of 
the  male,  the  under  surface  of  the  tail-feathers 
of  the  former  being  more  uniform  in  colour, 
and  less  distinctly  barred  than  in  the  male. 

Kholsun.  (»S'ee  Dhole.) 

Kiang,  Ici-ang,  the  wild  ass  of  Thibet,  a very 
active  animal,  mostly  found  in  the  high  table 
lands,  and  so  active  that  it  is  not  easily  taken.  It 
is  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  hands  in  height.' 

Kidney,  Tcid  -ne,  (Ang.-Sax.  ; Lat.  ren.,)  in 
Anat.,  is  the  name  of  a double  gland,  having 
for  its  office  the  secretion  of  the  urine.  The 
form  of  the  kidney  resembles  that  of  a French 
bean  ; its  average  length  being  from  four  to 
four  and  a half  inches,  its  breadth  two  inches, 
and  its  thickness  one  inch.  The  two  kidneys 
are  situated  in  the  lumbar  region,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  spine,  on  a level  with  the  last  two 
dorsal  and  the  first  two  lumbar  vertebi’ae  : they 
are  of  a brownish-red  colour,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  grooved  on  the  interior 
border  for  the  great  vessels.  They  are  covered 
by  a thin,  firm,  tmnsparent  cellular  envelope  ; 
and  internally  are  composed  of  two  substances, 
— an  exterior  or  cortical,  and  an  interior  or 
medullary.  The  cortical  substance  is  the  seat 
of  tlie  greater  part  of  the  secretory  process, 
and  is  made  up  of  a great  number  of  urinifer- 
ous  tubes,  much  convoluted,  and  inosculating 
with  each  other,  and  lined  with  epithelial  cells 
of  a spheroidal  and  projecting  form.  Scattered 
through  the  plexus  formed  by  these  tubes  and 
the  blood-vessels,  are  dark  points,  which 
have  been  called  corpora  Malpighiana,  from 
their  discoverer.  These  last  are  convoluted 
masses  of  minute  blood-vessels  included  in 
fiask-like  dilations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
forming  a close  relation  between  the  circulat- 
ing and  secreting  systems.  The  medullary 
substance  is  composed  pidncipally  of  tubes 
passing  nearly  straight  inward  to  the  central 
receptacle  of  the  secretion.  Both  substances 
are  embedded  in  interlacing  fibres,  most  abun- 
dant in  the  medullary.  The  kidneys  are  well 
supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  importance  of  their  function. 
The  renal  artei’ies  come  directly  from  the  aorta, 
and  the  large  veins  terminate  in  the  vena  cava. 
The  nerves  come  from  the  renal  plexus.  The 
renal  arteries  divide,  scon  after  entering  the 
organs,  into  minute  twigs,  which  pierce  the 
capsule  of  the  Malpighian  tufts.  From  the 
convolutions  of  these  tufts  arise  the  efferent 
vessels,  which  surrouiid  the  uriniferous  tubes, 
and  from  which  the  renal  veins  are  formed  ; 
and  thus  tlie  urinary  secretion  is  produced  from 
blood  which  has  passed  through  the  Malpighian 
capillaries.  The  uriniferous  tubes  end  in  a 
number  of  conical  bundles  iiointing  towards 
the  interior,  and  are  there  embraced  by  mem- 
branous ducts  proceeding  to  the  central  rescr- 
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voir  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  aris'?s 
the  ureter,  the  membranous  tube  which  con- 
ducts the  renal  secretion  of  the  bladder. 

Kingfisher.  (A'ee  Alcedo.) 

Kingorow,  a beautiful  bird  of  India,  (dicru- 
nas  maciscercus,)  remarkable  for  the  greatly 
elongated  outer  tail  feathers.  It  belongs  to 
the  family  Ampelide. 

Kinkajou,  Icin'-lca-joo,  a remarkable  animal 
allied  to  the  bears  and  coaitis,  and  found  in 
Brazil.  It  is  entirely  arboreal,  can  leap  to 
great  distances,  and  has  a long  prehensile  tail, 
by  which  it  can  support  itself.  -It  is  noctur- 
nal in  its  habits,  and  becomes  lively  just  at 
dusk.  Several  specimens  have  been  for  some 
years  in  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

Kinosternon,  ky-no-ster'-non,  a genus  of 
mud  tortoises  found  in  North  America.  The 
tail  is  thick,  pointed,  and  bony  at  the  tip  ; the 
chin  is  bearded,  and  the  breastbo.ie  is  divided 
by  two  crossing  sutures. 

Kite,  kite,  (Sax.  cyta,)  inOrnith.,  one  of  the 
Falconidm,  readily  distinguished  even  at  a d s- 
tance  on  the  wing,  by  its  long  forked  tail.  Its 
flight  is  characterised  by  gracefulness  and  ea«e, 
and  in  some  districts  it  retains  the  old  name 
of  gled  or  glead,  probably  derived  from  the 
Saxon  fflidan,  to  glide.  Sometimes  the  kite 
flies  in  circles,  governing  the  curve  -with  its 
rudder-like  tail;  it  then  stop;,  and  remains 
stationary  for  a time,  with  its  tail  expanded 
widely  and  its  wings  fully  stretihed  out.  The 
kite  is  distinguished  from  the  falcons  and  hawks 
generally  by  pouncing  on  its  prey  upon  the 
ground.  It  preys  upon  moles,  frogs,  leverets, 
rabbits,  snakes,  and  particularly  oa  the  young 
of  various  gallinaceous  birds.  Like  the  spar- 
row-hawk, it  frequently  visits  the  poultry-yard; 
but  it  is  deficient  in  courage  : hens  have  been 
known  to  drive  a kite  away  by  the  noise  of 
their  cackling.  The  kite  has  become  compara- 
tively rare  in  England.  Its  nest  is  formed  of 
sticks,  and  lined  with  various  soft  substances, 
and  is  usually  placed  in  the  forked  branch  of  a 
tree  in  a thick  wood.  It  lays  two,  and  some- 
times three  eggs,  of  a soiled  white  colour, 
marked  with  a few  reddish-brown  spots  over 
the  larger  end.  The  eggs  are  laid  early  in  the 
season,  and  the  birds  defend  their  nest  vigor- 
ously against  all  intruders.  The  principal 
colours  of  the  feathers  are  brown,  dusky  gray, 
and  white.  The  females  are  rather  larger  than 
the  males,  but  there  is  hardly  any  difference  iii 
their  plumage. 

Kiwi-kiwi.  (See  Apteryx.) 

Klip  Das.  (See  Hyrax.) 

Klipspringer,  klip-spring' a beautiful 
little  antelope  of  Southern  Africa,  (Oreotrogas 
saltatrix,)  inhabiting  rocky  ground,  and  being 
endowed  with  the  sure-footed  activity  ofthcclia- 
mois.  Its  colour  is  dark-brown,  sprinkled  witli 
yellow,  and  its  height  is  barely  twenty  inches. 

Knee,  The,  nee,  (Sax.  cneow,  Ger.  knie, 
Dan.  knee,)  in  Anat.,  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant joints  of  the  human  body,  and  is  formed 
by  three  bones, — the  lower  extremity  of  the 
femur  or  thigh-bone,  the  upper  extremity  ol 
the  tibia  or  larger  bone  of  the  leg,  and  the 
patella  or  knee-pan,  which  is  situated  in  front 
of  the  joint,  and  serves  to  protect  it  from  in- 
jury as  well  as  to  afford  leverage  to  the  muscles 
of  the  thigh  in  moving  the  leg.  It  is  a small 
flat  triangular  bone,  anteriorly  a little  convex 
and  rough,  for  the  insertion  of  muscles  and 
ligaments ; poitcriorly^  smooth,  covered  with 
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car ti Inge,  and  divided,  by  a middle  longitudi- 
nal ridge,  into  two  slightly  concave  surfaces, 
corresponding  with  the  two  convex  eminences 
or  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  entire  joint  is 
bound  together  by  a number  of  ligaments. 

Koala,  Jco'-a-la,  a marsupial  animal  of  Aus- 
tralia, popularly  called  the  bear  or  monkey, 
(Fhoscolarctos  arsinus.)  It  is  nocturnal,  and 
p.ot  very  active.  Like  marvy  other  Australian 
animals,  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  captured  with 
perfect  unconcern,  not  resisting  in  the  least. 
On  account  of  this  apathy,  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  sloth.  Its  colour  is  gray,  and  the 
ears  are  tufted  with  white. 

Kobooba,  native  name  for  the  white  Rhino- 
ceros, q.v. 

Koodoo,  Icu-du',  a magnificent  antelope  of 
South  Africa,  {Strepoicerus  Jcudio,)  remarkable 
for  its  very  large  and  boldly-twisted  horns, 
which  have  a strong  ridge  running  from  base 
to  tip.  Its  flesh  is  excellent,  and  the  thin 
tough  hide  is  greatly  used  for  whip-lashes, 
thongs,  and  similar  purposes.  The  colour  of 
the  animal  is  reddish-gray,  with  some  white 
strcijiks  over  the  .shoulders. 

Kookaam.  (See  Gemsbok.) 

Korin,  Ico'-rin,  an  antelope  of  Senegal,  be- 
longing to  the  genus  Goozella.  It  is  sometimes 
calb  d the  Kevel. 

Koulan.  (See  Dziggtietai.) 

Kraken,  or  Kraxen,  Icrai'-Jcen,  a name 
given  in  the  fabulous  epoch  of  natural  history 
to  a sea-monster  of  enormous  size.  Bishop 
Bontoppidan,  in  his  “ Natural  History  of  Nor- 
way,” gives  an  entertaining,  if  not  very  satis- 
factory and  accurate,  account  of  this  surprising 
creature.  The  term,  he  says,  is  applied  by 
way  of  eminence  to  the  fish  otherwise  called 
horven,  soe-horven,  aucker-troll,  and  Icreu^fiscli, 
which  is  the  largest  sea-monster  in  the  world. 
According  to  the  learned  bishop,  the  kraken  is 
round,  flat,  and  full  of  branche-!.  “The  Nor- 
wegian fishermen  unanimously  affirm,  and 
without  the  least  variation  in  their  accounts, 
that  when  they  row  out  several  miles  to  sea, 
particularly  in  the  hot  summer  days,  and,  by 
their  situation  (which  they  know  by  taking  a 
view  of  certain  points  of  land),  expect  to  find 
eighty  or  a hundred  fathoms  of  water,  it  often 
ballpens  that  they  do  not  find  above  twenty  or 
thirty,  and  sometimes  less.  At  these  places 
they  generally  find  the  greatest  number  of  fish, 
especially  cod  and  ling.  Their  lines,  they  say, 
are  no  sooner  out,  than  they  may  draw  them 
up  with  the  hooks  all  full  of  fish  ; by  this  they 
judge  that  the  kraken  is  at  the  bottom.  They 
say  this  creature  causes  these  unnatural  shal- 
lows, mentioned  above,  and  prevents  their 
sounding.”  The  account  goes  on  further  to 
state,  that  when  the  fishermen,  by  their  lines, 
found  that  the  water  was  getting  shallow,  they 
knew  that  the  kraken  was  raising  himself  to 
the  surface  ; whereupon  they  immediately  left 
off  fishing,  took  to  their  oars,  and  got  away  as 
fast  as  they  could.  “When,”  he  continues, 
“ they  have  reached  the  usual  depth  of  the 
place,  and  find  themselves  out  of  danger,  they 
lie  upon  their  oars,  and,  in  a few  minut'.'S  after, 
they  see  this  enormous  monster  come  np  to 
llie  surfice  of  the  water.  lie  then  shows  him- 
self sulliciently,  though  his  whole  body  do(.'S 
not  apjiear,  whitdi,  in  all  likidihood,  no  human 
eV(;  ever  btdield,  (‘xcepting  in  the  case  of  one 
of  tin?  young  (jf  this  sj)eeies,  whiidi  shall  al't'U'- 
wards  1)0  si'oken  of.  Its  back,  or  upper  part, 
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which  seems  to  be,  in  appearance,  about  ad 
English  mile  and  a half  in  circumference — 
some  say  more,  but  I choose  the  least  for 
greater  certainty — looks  at  first  like  a number 
of  small  islands,  surrounded  with  something 
thatfloats  and  fluctuates  like  sea-weed.  Here 
and  there  a large  rising  is  observed,  like  sand- 
banks, on  which  various  small  fishes  are  seen 
continually  leaping  about,  until  they  roll  off 
into  the  water  from,  the  sides  of  it.  At  last 
several  bright  points,  or  horns,  appear,  which 
grow  thicker  and  thicker  the  higher  and  higher 
they  rise  above  the  surface  of  the  water  ; and 
sometimes  they  stand  up  as  high  and  large  as 
the  masts  of  middle-sized  vessels.  It  seems 
these  are  the  creature’s  arms;  and  it  is  said 
that  if  they  were  to  lay  hold  of  the  largest 
man-of-war,  they  would  pull  it  down  to  the 
bottom.”  These  arms  are  supposed  to  be  ten- 
tacula,  and  the  kraken  itself  to  be  an  enormous 
polypus.  Besides  these  arms,  “the  great  Creator 
has  given  this  creature  a strong  and  peculiar 
scent,  which  it  can  emit  at  certain  times,  and 
by  means  of  which  it  beguiles  and  draws  other 
fish  to  come  in  heaps  about  it.”  The  young 
kraken  referred  to  by  the  bishop  seems  to  have 
been  a young  and  careless  one,  which  came  in 
among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  near  Alstahoug,  in 
1680.  It  appears  to  have  caught  hold  of  some 
trees  standing  near  the  water,  and  was  after- 
wards found  entangled  among  some  clefts  of 
the  rocks.  From  the  remarks  and  conclusions 
of  other  naturalists,  it  seems  probable  that 
monsters  do  exist  in  the  northern  seas  of 
which  philosophy  has  not  yet  dreamed.  Mr 
Maclean,  in  ISOS,  reported  that  he  saAV,  near 
the  island  of  Coll,  an  object  which  at  a distance 
looked  like  a small  rock.  Observing  it  closely, 
he  saw  it  elevated  considerably,  and  after  a 
slow  movement  distinctly  perceived  that  which 
he  believed  to  be  the  eye  of  a huge  animal. 
The  monster  having  seen  the  boat  in  which 
Mr  Maclean  was,  gave  chase,  and  i)ursued  it 
till  it  reached  the  shore.  This  animal  seems 
to  have  had  a broad  oval  head,  with  a neck 
somewhat  smaller,  its  shoulders  being  some- 
what broader  ; from  which  point  it  tapered  to- 
wards the  tail,  which  was  mostly  under  water. 
Its  length  was  estimated  at  between  seventy 
and  eighty  feet,  and  it  seemed  to  move  ])ro- 
gressively  by  undulations  up  and  down.  The 
appearance  described  by  Mr  Maclean  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
sea-serpent  which  came  from  America  a few 
years  ago.  Whatever  the  animal  may  be  which 
gave  rise  to  those  descriptions,  it  seems  certain 
that  tlie  animal  descri))ed  by  Bishop  Pontop- 
pidan  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a reality.  The 
story  probably  arose  from  the  observation  of 
floating  islands  or  rocks,  only  visil)lc  at  jjarti- 
cular  times.  The  young  kraken  was  probal)ly 
some  large  sea-monster,  the  dimensions  of 
which  became  exaggerated  in  course  of  time. 

Kuda  Ayer,  native  name  for  the  I\Ialayan 
Tai)ir.  (See  Taiurs.) 

Kuioiiua,  qiiich-ioah',  apretty  tigercatof  bra- 
zil, (Lepardiis  macroui'tis,)  remarkable  for  the 
great  lenedhand  full  l)ushiness  of  its  tail,  which 
is  yellowish-gray,  ringed  and  tip])cd  with  black. 

Kukang,  kon-Lanu',  native  name  for  the  Slow 
I’aced  boris  of  .l.iva,  (X ijvt ierbus  Javanicns), 
one  of  the  nocturnal  ((uadrumena.  It  is  gray 
i n colour,  and  lias  a dark  band  along  the  spine, 
ami  surrounding  the  eyes.  'I’ho  tip  of  thu 
tongue  is  deeply  notched.  (See  boiiis  ) 
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Kusimanse,  koo-si-mans',  one  of  the  ichneu- 
mons of  Western  Africa  (Crossarchus  obsair-us), 
remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  snout. 

L. 

Labauri,  la-lar'-ree,  a deadly  snake  of  Guiana, 
{Flaps  lemniscatus.)  It  sometimes  reaches 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  beautifully  coloured 
when  living,  but  fades  in  death. 

Labidura.  {See  Earwig.) 

Labrax.  {See  Basse.) 

LacertinidjE,  Id-ser-tin'-e-de,  (ibitt;)  Gie  Lizard 
family. — Under  this  title  is  included  a family 
of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  order  Saura,  and 
characterised  by  having  a round  and  very 
elongated  body,  the  tail  especially  long,  being 
sometimes  four  times  the  length  of  the  trunk  ; 
four  strong  feet,  with  four  or  five  unequal  toes, 
armed  with  hooked  claws  : a cjuadrangular  flat 
head  covered  with  horny  plates,  and  eyes  fur- 
nished with  a membranous  expansion,  resem- 
bling a third  eyelid  ; ii  wide  mmuth,  and  a long, 
flat,  forked  tongue.  Although  they  are  usually 
found  in  the  Old  World,  a small  number  of 
species  is  found  in  Australia.  The  Lacertinidm 
correspond  with  the  genus  Lacerta  of  Linnaeus. 
They  are  very  nimble  in  their  movements, 
springing  from  one  spot  to  another  with  great 
alacrity,  and  cling  to  and  creep  along  rocks  or 
walls  with  facility  by  means  of  their  hooked 
claws.  In  their  habits  they  are  gentle  and 
timid,  and  they  live  in  holes  in  the  sand.  They 
are  not  sociable  in  their  habits,  but  live  in 
pairs.  Great  heat  or  great  cold  renders  them 
torpid  ; and  their  general  food  consists  of  in- 
sects, worms,  small  mollusca,  &c.  The  females 
lay  between  five  and  seven  eggs,  which  they 
leave  to  be  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  air. 
Some  of  the  siiecies  are,  however,  viviparous, 
and  the  whole  family  is  long-lived.  The  scaly 
lizard,  Zooioca  vivipara,  a native  of  England, 
is  said  to  hatch  its  eggs  within  its  own  body  if 
it  be  kept  in  a dry  place,  but  to  deposit  eggs  if 
retained  in  a damp  one.  The  most  common 
species  of  the  Lacertinidm  is  the  green  lizard, ia- 
eerta  viridis,  which  is  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches 
long,  of  a rich  and  varied  green  colour,  with 
spots  and  marks  of  brown  and  yellow.  It  is 
an  active  animal,  feeding  upon  insects,  and 
pursuing  them  with  great  agility.  When  the 
tail  is  broken  off,  the  green  lizard  has  the 
power  of  forming  a new  one.  It  is  found  in  all 
t,he  warmer  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  has  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  the 
Channel  isles. 

Lacuesis.  {See  Bcshmaster.) 

Lachrymal,  Idk'-re-mdl,  (Lat.  lacryma,  a 
tear,)  is  a term  applied,  in  Anat.,  to  various 
organs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eye,  and 
connected  with  the  tears ; as  the  lacrymal 
glands  by  which  they  are  secreted,  and  the 
lacrymal  duct  by  which  they  are  conveyed 
away.  (See  Eye.) 

Lac-insect.  {See  Coccus.) 

LACTEALS,ZdA;'-te-dfs,  (Lat.  Zae,milk,)  in  Anat., 
is  the  name  given  to  certain  vessels  of  the 
human  body,  on  account  of  their  containing  a 
milk-white  fluid,  the  chyle.  They  serve  to 
convey  the  chyle,  or  nutritious  part  of  the  food, 
from  the  intestines  to  the  thoracic  duct.  They 
are  very  tender  and  transparent  vessels,  and 
.are  furnished  with  an  infinite  number  of  valves. 
Tliey  have  their  origin  in  the  internal  vellous 
coat  of  the  small  intestines,  perforate  the  other 
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coats,  and  then  proceed  through  numberless 
converging  branches  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  to  the  thoracic  duct,  the  main 
branch  of  the  absorbent  system,  which,  at  the 
part  where  the  chief  lacteal  branches  join  it, 
is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  rcceptaculum 
chyli.  In  their  passage  through  the  mesenteiy, 
the  lacteals  traverse  numerous  mesenteric 
absorbent  glands,  where  they  communicate 
with  veins,  and  the  fluid  contained  in  them 
is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  blood, 
from  which  it  acquires  colouring  matter  and 
fibrin. 

Lady-bird,  or  Lady-cow,  a well-known  little 
insect,  belonging  to  the  family  Coccinellidoe, 
which  comes  under  the  class  of  Coleopterous 
insects.  The  lady-bird  is  distinguished  by  a 
hemi.spherical  ancl  convex  form  of  body,  by  the 
second  joint  of  the  tarsi  being  large  and  deeply 
bi-lobed,  and  by  the  colour  of  the  spots  on  the 
elytra.  Different  species  are  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  w’orld,  and  in  England  it  is  common 
enough.  The  lady-bird  is  a very  small  insect, 
and  its  colour  is  generally  red  or  yellow,  with 
black  spots,  which  vary  both  in  size  and  num- 
ber; or  it  is  sometimes  black,  with  white,  red, 
and  yellow  spots.  It  creeps  very  slowly,  but 
flies  rapidly;  and,  vdien  alarmed  or  cauglit,  it 
ejects  a yellow  mucilaginous  fluid  of  a strong 
disagreeable  odour.  This  insect  is  very  abun- 
dant in  gardens  troubled  with  aphides  or  plant- 
lice,  which  it  is  very  useful  in  destroying;  in 
hop-plantations,  particularly,  it  is  mostly  seen. 
The  young  lady-birds  are  grubs  of  a small 
flattened  appearance,  which  are  produced  from 
little  yellow  eggs,  which  the  parent  insect 
deposits  among  the  aphides ; so  that,  as  soon 
as  they  are  hatched,  they  are  at  once  within 
reach  of  their  prey,  which  they  are  easily  able 
to  destroy. 

Laemodipoda,  le-mo-dip'-o-dd,  (Gr.  laimos, 
throat ; pous,  a foot,)  the  name  of  an  order  of 
crustaceans,  placed  by  Latreille  between  the 
Amphipoda  and  the  Isopoda.  The  head  of  this 
order  is  confluent  with  the  first  segment  of  the 
thorax,  and  supports  the  four  anteiuor  feet. 
They  are  described  by  Latrielle  as  being  the 
only  form  among  the  Malacostraca  with  sessile 
eyes,  whose  posterior  extremity  does  not  pre- 
sent distinct  tracheae,  and  which  have  hardly 
any  tail.  The  Laemodipoda  have  all  four  seta- 
ceous antennae,  carried  on  a three-jointed 
peduncle ; mandibles  without  palpi ; avesicul.ar 
body  at  the  base  of  four  pair  of  feet  at  least, 
beginning  Avith  the  seconder  third  pair,  reckon- 
ing those  of  the  head.  The  body,  usually 
filiform  or  linear,  is  composed  of  eight  or  nine 
joints,  and  the  feet  are  terminated  by  a strong 
hook.  The  eggs  of  the  female  are  carried  in  a 
pouch  formed  by  approximate  scales,  under 
the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  body. 
All  the  species  are  marine.  Among  the  sub- 
divisions are  the  Eiliformia,  which  keep  among 
the  marine  plants  and  sponges,  walk  like  cater- 
pillars, turn  frequently  and  rapidly  on  them- 
selves, or  set  up  their  bodies  while  their 
antennm  continue  to  vibrate.  The  subdivision 
Cyamus  has  three  species,  all  of  Avhich  live  on 
the  cetacea  ; and  one  of  them,  Cyamus  ceti,  is 
also  found  on  the  mackerel.  It  is  called,  by 
fishermen,  the  Avhale-louse. 

Lagopus.  {See  Grouse.) 

Lagotis,  lay-o'-tis,  a rodent  animal  found  in 
Peru,  where  it  is  popularly  called  a hare,  on 
account  of  its  long  ears.  Its  long,  curling 
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tail,  however,  separates  it  from  the  hares  and 
raljbits.  Tlic  fur  is  valueless,  as  it  falls  off  the 
skin  when  handled,  hut  the  flesh  is  excellent. 

Lambdoidal  Suture,  Z«7)!.-6o?/'-e-cZcH,  in  Anat., 
is  the  suture  that  unites  the  occipital  to  the 
two  parietal  bones  of  the  skull,  and  is  so  named 
from  its  resemblance  to  theGreek  letter  lambda. 

Lajiella!,  Id-md'-le,  (Lat.,)  a term  applied  in 
Conch,  to  those  little  plates  of  which  the  shells 
borne  by  crustaceous  llshes  arc  composed. 

Lajiellicornes,  Id-mel'-li-korns,  (Lat.  la- 
mella, a plate  ; cornu,  a horn,)  one  of  the  sec- 
tions of  the  order  Coleoptera,  according  to  the 
system  of  Latreille.  They  have  five  joints  to 
all  the  tarsi.  The  antennae  are  inserted  in  a 
small  hollow  in  front  of  the  eyes,  always 
short,  and  usually  composed  of  nine  or  ten 
joints,  the  last  of  which  are  large  and  flat,  and 
open  out  like  a fan.  The  clypeus  is  generally 
very  large,  and  the  labrum  small  ami  hidden 
beneath  it.  The  mandibles  of  several  are 
membranous— a character  observed  in  no  other 
coleopterous  insects.  The  family  is  numerous, 
and  is  noted  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  metallic 
colours  which  ornament  those  species  wliich 
feed  on  living  vegetables.  The  larva  is  soft, 
somewhat  cylindrical  in  form,  -with  a large 
vertical  head.  Six  small  legs  are  attached  to 
the  tlioracic  segments,  and  the  body  is  always 
bent.  Some  of  them  require  three  or  four 
years  to  become  pupre.  When  about  to  assume 
ihe  pupa  form,  the  larvae  enclose  themselves  in 
an  oval  case,  or  one  resembling  an  elongated 
ball,  composed  of  earth,  rotten  wood,  or  other 
surrounding  substances,  which  they  have 
gnawed  and  cemented  together  with  a glutin- 
ous matter.  Their  food  consists  of  dung  of  the 
various  animals,  mould,  and  the  roots  of  vege- 
tables. Some  of  them  live  in  decayed  vegetable 
and  animal  substances,  upon  which  they  feed. 
They  sometimes  destroy  immense  quantities 
of  vegetables  which  are  useful  to  man. 

Lamina,  Idm'-e-nd,  (Lat.,)  meaning  a layer, 
applied  to  different  plates,  lying  one  above 
another.  In  Anat.,  lamince arc  the  two  plates 
or  tables  of  the  skull. 

Laminas,  Idm'-e-ne,  the  name  of  a tribe  or 
family  of  longicorn  beetles,  distinguished,  ac- 
cording to  Latreille,  by  their  head  being 
vertical  ; their  palpi  filiform,  with  the  ter- 
minal point  more  or  less  oval  in  shape,  and 
tapering  to  a point ; the-  maxilhe  have  the 
outer  lobe  slightly  narrowed  at  tlie  end ; the 
thorax  nearly  equal  throughout,  exclusive  of 
the  lateral  spines  or  tubercules.  Some  varie- 
ties are  apta'ous,  a modification  of  structure 
possessed  by  no  other  family  of  longicorn 
beetles. 

Lam.uergezer,  lam-mer-puy'-zer,  a large  pre- 
dacious bird  of  Southern  Europe  and  Western 
Africa,  and  allied  to  the  vultures.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  bearded  vulture.  Its  expanded 
wings  sometimes  measure  ten  feet  from  tip  to 
tip.  It  often  feeds  by  dashing  at  a goat  or 
chamois,  so  as  to  knock  it  off  the  cliffs,  and 
then  descending  to  eat  the  lifeless  body.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Gypactos  barhalus. 

Lamimokn,  lam-jmrn,  a small  river  li.sli,  allied 
to  the  lamju'cy,  and  sometimes  called  the  seven 
lioles,  in  allusion  to  the  respiratory  orifices  on 
cither  side  (.if  the  neck.  In  some  i>;irlsof  Eng- 
land it  is  veiy  common,  ascending  the  streams 
in  great  number.^,  and  blackening  the  bed  <T  the 
rivers  with  its  masses.  Its  scientific  name  is 
i ’clromy:(ri)  Jl  itrialil  is. 
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Lamprey,  lamp' -re,  (Dan.  lampret,)  (Pet- 
romyzonmarinus, ) belongs  to  the  Petromyzidae, 
a family  of  chondropterygious  fishes.  The 
lamprey  is  distinguished  by  a cylindrical  form, 
compressed  towards  the  tail,  and  without  any 
scales.  It  has  seven  branchial  openings  on 
each  side,  and  another  small  opening  connected 
with  them  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  head, 
situated  nearly  between  the  eyes  ; its  maxillary 
ring,  or  mouth,  is  supplied  with  strong  tc«th, 
and  in  the  inner  disc  there  are  smaller,  rasp- 
like tubercles  ; its  tongue  is  so  formed  that,  by 
a movement  of  the  mouth,  it  acts  like  a piston, 
and  enables  the  lamprey  to  attach  itself  to  e.ny 
foreign  body  by  means  of  suction.  It  is  usually 
about  two  feet  in  length  and  of  a yellowish 
colour,  mottled  with  brown  irregular  streaks. 
The  two  dorsal  fins  are  distinctly  separated, 
the  second  one  joining  with  the  tail-fin,  as  well 
as  with  a small  strip  which  represents  the  anal 
fin.  Mr  Yarrell  says,  with  reference  to  this 
fish,  that  “ the  lampreys,  like  the  sharks  and 
rays,  have  no  swimming-bladder,  and  being, 
also,  without  pectoral  fins,  are  usually  seen 
near  the  bottom.  To  save  themselves  from  the 
constant  muscular  exertion  which  is  necessary 
to  prevent  them  from  being  carried  along  with 
the  currentof  the  water,  theyattach  themselves 
by  the  mouth  to  stones  or  rocks,  and  were  in 
consequence  called  petromyzon,  or  stone- 
sucker  ; while  the  circular  form  of  the  mouth 
induceci  the  name  cyclostomes,  or  round-mouth 
fishes,  which  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  Til. 
Dumeril.”  The  lamprey  generally  quits  the 
sea  in  the  spring  for  the  purpose  of  spawning, 
and  then  returns  back  to  its  element  after  an 
absence  of  a few'  months.  It  is  a fish  in  liigh 
repute  as  an  article  of  food,  and  it  is,  conse- 
quently, much  sought  after  for  the  table. 
Those  from  the  river  Severn  are  held  in  the 
highest  esteem,  while  those  from  Worcester 
especially  command  the  market.  It  is  an  his- 
torical fact  that  our  king  Henry  I.  died  from 
the  effects  of  a surfeit  of  lam.preys. 

Lampyridae,  lam  -pi'  - re  - de,  (Lampyris, 
Linn.,)  a family  of  coleopterous  insects,  of  the 
section  Malacodermi.  The  Lampyridaj  have 
five  joints  to  all  the  tarsi ; flexible  elytra,  with 
the  body  usually  elongated  and  somewdiat  de- 
pressed. The  head  is  more  or  less  concealed 
by  the  thorax,  the  mandibles  generally  small 
and  terminated  in  a sharp  point ; the  penulti- 
mate joint  of  the  tarsi  is  always  bi-lobed,  the 
claws  simple,  and  the  antennae  closely  approxi- 
mated at  the  base.  The  family  of  the  Lampy- 
ridae  contains  several  genera,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are, — 1.  Lycus,  the  distin- 
guishing characters  of  which  are,  that  the  fore 
part  of  the  head  is  prolonged  into  a snout,  tlic 
antennae  serrated,  and  the  elytra  usually 
dilated  in  the  middle  or  near  the  posterior 
part.  A species  of  this  genus  is  found  in  Eng- 
land,— the  Lycus  minutus  ; in  length  it  is  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch,  and  of  a l)lack  colour, 
except  the  anteniue,  which  arc  of  a brilliant  red. 
— 2.  Omalisus.  Thisgenus  has  the  joints  of  the 
tarsi  elongated  and  nearly  cylindrical,  with  the 
penulitimate  joint  heart-shaped  ; the  head  lu't 
sensibly  prolonged  in  front;  tJieantenim'siinple; 
and  the  elytra  tolerably  firm.  — 11.  Omalisus 
snlnlari.s,  a black  variety,  closely  resemliling 
the  insect  last  described  ; it  is  found  in  France 
— 1.  J.ampyri.<!,  the  glow-worm.  (See  Grow 

WOItM.) 
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Amphioxus  lancedatis.  It  is  remarkable  for 
being  very  transparent.  The  bones  are  merely 
gelatinous  matter,  and  there  are  neither  eyes 
nor  ears.  It  is  sometimes  dredged  off  our 
coasts. 

Landrail.  (.S'ee  Corncrake.) 

Langaha,  lan-gd-hah',  a tree  serpent  of 
JIadagascar  ; it  has  a fleshy-scaled  projection 
on  the  muzzle. 

Lanius.  (See  Shrike.) 

Lanner,  a large  falcon,  resident  in  Northern 
Europe,  and  not  known  to  be  a British  bird. 
FaJco  lanarius. 

Lantern-Fly.  (See  Fulgora.) 

Lapwing,  or  Peewit,  lap'-wing,  one  of  the 
best-known  of  the  British  birds,  belongs  to  the 
Snipe  and  Plover  tribe.  The  generic  charac- 
ters of  this  bird,  whose  scientific  name  is 
Vanellus  cristatus,  are, — straight  slightly  com- 
pi’essed  bill,  shorter  than  the  head  ; points  of 
both  mandibles  hard  and  horny  ; legs  slender, 
with  lower  part  of  tibiae  naked  ; four-toed  feet 
— three  before,  one  behind  ; large  wings,  tuber- 
culcated  or  spurred  in  front  of  the  carpal  joint  ; 
first  tliree  quill-feathers  shorter  than  the  fifth. 
The  names  which  this  bird  bears  have  been 
suggested,  the  first  by  the  slow  flapping  of  its 
wings  during  flight,  and  the  second  by  its 
often-repeated  note,  with  w'hich  the  sound 
peewit  is  closely  similar.  An  inhabitant  of 
heaths,  commons,  and  the  marshy  grounds  near 
rivers  or  lakes,  these  birds  resort  in  numerous 
flocks  to  certain  districts  in  Norfolk,  Lincoln- 
shire, Cambridgeshire,  and  Essex,  where  the 
trade  of  collecting  tliem  for  the  table  continues 
foi’  about  two  months. 

Lark.  (See  Aladda.) 

Larus  (See  Gull.) 

Larva,  lar'-vd,  (Lat , a mask,)  a term  ap- 
plied to  an  insect  in  its  first  state  after  leaving 
the  egg,  and  previous  to  its  assuming  the 
chrysalis  or  pupa  form.  Larvae  are  generally 
known  by  the  names  of  grubs,  maggots,  and 
caterpillars.  (See  Insecta,  Insect-Transfor- 
mation.) 

Larynx,  Idr'-inlo},  (Lat.,)  is  the  name  given 
to  the  organ  of  the  voice  situated  at  the  upper 
and  fore  part  of  the  neck,  where  it  forms  a 
considerable  projection.  It  extends  from  the 
base  of  the  tongue  to  the  trachea ; is  narrow 
and  cylindrical  below,  but  broad  above,  where 
it  presents  the  form  of  a triangular  box,  being 
flattened  behind  and  at  the  sides,  whilst  in 
front  it  is  bounded  by  a prominent  vertical 
ridge.  It  is  composed  of  cartilages  connected 
together  by  ligaments,  moved  by  numerous 
muscles,  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  and  sup- 
plied with  vessels  and  nerves.  The  cartilages 
of  the  larynx  are  nine  in  number,  three  single 
and  three  in  pairs;  viz.,  the  thyroid,  cricoid, 
epiglottis,  the  two  arytenoid,  the  two  cornicula 
laryngis,  and  the  two  cuneiform.  The  thyroid 
cartilage  consists  of  two  plates,  of  a dense, 
tough,  fibro-cartilaginous  substance,  irregularly 
quadrilateral  in  form,  and  united  at  an  acute 
angle  in  front,  forming  that  prominence  which 
is  felt  in  front  of  the  throat  called  pomum 
Adanii.  The  lower  border  is  connected  with 
the  cricoid  cartilage,  so  called  from  its  rcsiem- 
blance  to  a signet-ring,  (Gr.  krikos,  eulos,  like 
a ring.  It  is  smaller,  but  thicker  and  stronger, 
than  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  forms  the  lower 
and  back  jiart  of  the  cavity  of  the  larynx.  The 
arytt'iioid  cartilages  are  each  of  the  form  of  an 
irregular  triangular  pyramid,  and  are  iilaced 
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, upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  broa/1  part  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage,  at  the  back  of  the  larynx. 
The  base  of  each  cartilage  is  broad,  and  pre- 
sents a concave  smooth  surface  for  articulation 
with  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  apex  of  each 
cartilage  is  surmounted  by  a small  conical- 
shaped cartilaginous  nodule, — the  corniculum 
laryngis.  The  cuneiform  cartilages  are  two 
small  elongated  cartilaginous  bodies,  placed  one 
on  each  side  in  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  extends  from  the  apex  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilage  to  the  side  of  the  epiglottis.  The 
epiglottis  is  a thin  lamina  of  fibro-cartilage 
shaped  like  a leaf,  and  placed  behind  the 
tongue,  in  front  of  the  superior  opening  of  the 
larynx.  During  respiration,  its  direction  is 
vertically  upwards,  its  free  extremity  curving 
for«:..rd  towards  the  base  of  the  tongue;  biu 
when  the  larynx  is  drawn  up  beneath  the  base 
of  the  tongue  during  deglutition,  it  is  carried 
downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  completely 
close  the  opening  of  the  larynx.  The  upper 
opening  of  the  larynx  is  termed  the  glottis. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  con- 
tinuous with  that  lining  the  mouth  and  pharynx, 
and  is  prolonged  through  the  trachea  and 
bronchi  into  the  lungs.  The  vocal  ligaments 
are  two  narrow  bands  of  dense  fibrous  and 
highly  elastic  tissue,  stretched  between  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  thyroid  and  the  anterior 
surfaces  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages. 

Latissimus  Dorsi,  Idt-is'-se-mus  clor'-si, 
(Lat.  latissimus,  broadest,  and  dorsum,  the 
back,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  of  a broad  flat 
muscle  of  the  back,  which  serves  to  move  the 
humerus  downward  and  backwards,  and  to 
turn  it  upon  its  axis. 

Leap  Insects.— A group  of  Orthopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  family  Phasmidie. 
Those  belonging  to  the  typical  genus  Phylli- 
rum,  look  exactly  like  green  leaves  endowed 
with  life. 

Leatherhead.  (See  Friar-Bird.) 

Lecama.  (See  Hartebeest.) 

Leech,  leetsh,  (Sax.  laccan,  Lat.  hirudo,  from 
Jiaurio,  I draw,)  a genus  of  red-blooded  worms, 
or  anuelide  animals,  which  have  an  oblong 
body,  with  a sucker  at  one  end  and  a mouth  at 
the  other.  In  the  mouth  there  are  three  small 
jaws,  tongues,  or  plaits  of  skin,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  extract  the  blood  of  other  ani- 
mals, which  forms  their  principal  nourishment. 
Leeches  are  oviparous,  and  take  nearly  five 
years  to  arrive  at  maturity.  They  are  found  in 
ponds  and  rivers  in  nearly  every  country;  and 
derive  their  chief  interest  from  their  use  as  a 
remedial  agent.  The  species  generally  em- 
ployed for  medical  purpose  belong  to  the  genus 
Sanguisuga.  Of  this  genus  two  species  are 
employed  in  Europe, — S.  officinalis,  the  Hun- 
garian, or  green  leech,  used  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  the  S.  medicinalis,  the  German, 
brown,  speckled,  or  English  leech,  used  in  the 
north  of  Europe  : the  latter  variety  is  now  rare 
in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  draining  of 
so  many  marshes,  bogs,  and  ponds,  where  it 
was  formerly  abundant.  The  same  is  nearly 
the  case  with  France,  which  is  now  principally 
supplied  from  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and 
Russia.  The  large  number  of  leeches  used  in 
England  are  mostly  derived  from  Sweden, 
Hungary,  and  Poland.  The  English,  or 
speckled  leech,  is  composed  of  from  ninety  to 
one  hundred  rings  ; is  convex  on  the  back, 
which  is  olive-green  in  colour,  with  six  red 
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longitudinal  stripes  spotted  with  black.  The 
belly  is  Hat,  greenish-yellow,  spotted  with  black. 
The  oral  and  caudal  extremities  are  narrowed 
before  they  spread  out  into  discs  or  suckers, 
and  the  anterior  extremity  is  rather  narrower 
than  the  caudal.  The  sucker  at  the  tail  is  an 
organ  of  prehension,  or  holding,  by  which  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  progress.  The  leech 
breathes  by  pores,  which  open  into  small 
vesicles  ranged  on  either  side.  The  stomach 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  animal, 
and  is  divided  into  eleven  compartments,  each 
furnished  with  two  cajcal  sacs  ; it  is  closed  by 
a .sphincter  valve  at  its  lower  end.  The  leech 
has  no  heart,  but  four  large  pulsating  vessels 
instead,  one  on  each  side,  one  on  the  dorsal, 
and  the  fourth  on  the  abdominal  surface.  In 
its  native  aboile,  the  true  medicinal  leech  seems 
to  take  no  solid  food,  but  subsists  entirely  on 
the  fluids  of  fish,  frog.s,  &c.  They  are  caught 
in  variou.s  ways,— by  the  hand,  or  by  a person 
wading  in  the  shallow  waters  during  the  spring 
season,  when  they  adhere  to  his  naked  legs  ; 
but  in  summer,  when  they  retire  to  deeper 
water,  a raft  is  constructed  of  twigs  and  rushes, 
by  which  a few  ai'e  entangled.  They  are  some- 
times taken  by  means  of  decayed  animal  mat- 
ter or  liver,  as  bait ; but  this  method  is  con- 
sidered injurious  to  the  health  of  the  animal. 
If  active  in  the  water,  and  plump  when  taken 
out,  a leech  may  be  known  to  be  in  good  health. 
Leeches  vary  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which 
they  can  abstract,  from  one  drachm  to  half  an 
ounce:  from  one  to  two  drachms  is  the  ave- 
rage. When  forcibly  pulled  away  whilst  suck- 
ing, the  leech  is  very  apt  to  leave  the  teeth, 
or  plaits  of  skin,  in  the  wound,  giving  rise  to 
pain  and  inflammation  of  the  part ; the  leech 
is  also  rendered  incapable  of  biting  again. 
One  of  the  most  certain  methods  of  making 
leeches  bite  is  to  cleanse  the  skin  thoroughly  ; 
and  the  leeches  should  be  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a short  time  previous  to  their  application, 
as  by  this  means  tliey  will  bite  more  eagerly. 
'J'hey  may  be  applied  to  the  part  by  holding 
them  lightly  in  the  fingers,  if  they  are  voracious: 
or  they  may  be  placed  in  a cup,  which  should 
bo  inverted  over  the  part  from  which  the  blood 
is  to  be  drawn.  A leech  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed whilst  sucking,  but  should  be  permitted 
to  fall  off.  When  it  has  dropped  off,  it  should 
be  seized  by  the  tail,  and  striped  between  the 
finger  and  the  thumb,  in  order  to  make  it  dis- 
gorge most  of  the  blood,  allowing  it  to  retain 
about  one-third, — this  is  better  than  applying 
salt  or  vinegar  to  the  mouth  ; it  should  then  be 
placed  in  many  successive  fresh  waters,  when 
it  may  survive,  and  after  many  months  be 
again  fit  for  use.  The  increasing  scarcity  of 
leeches  renders  their  propagation  and  j)rcser- 
vation  matters  of  great  importance  ; and  large 
numbers  die  through  errors  in  the  method  of 
kcepingthem.  Leeches  havenotbeen  observed 
to  i)ropagatc  when  kept  in  small  bodies  of 
water;  but  in  largo  reservoirs,  with  a bottom 
of  turf  and  rushes  and  clay  sides,  in  which  to 
deposit  their  cocoons,  they  have  been  known 
to  propagate.  The  consuini)tion  of  leeches  in 
this  country  has  greatly  diminished  of  late 
years.  A short  time  ago,  four  of  the  jirincipal 
dealers  in  bondon  used  to  iiiqtort  7,ll0((,()()0 
annually.  According  to  the  French  ollicial 
returns  in  1817,  the  number  of  leeches  im- 
l>nrtcd  into  France  was  •.lo.ijSl,fiSO,  the  value 
Df  which  was  cstimatwl  at  Soli  710  francs. 
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Leg,  leg,  (Du.  Iceg,)  is  commonly  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  lower  limb  from  the  hip  to  the 
ankle,  but  which  properly  belongs  to  that  por- 
tion which  extends  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle, 
the  upper  portion  being  the  thigh.  The  leg 
proper  is  formed  of  two  bones, — the  tibia  and 
fibula.  The  former  of  these  is  the  larger,  and 
articulates  above  with  the  os  femur,  or  thigh- 
bone, pi’esenting  for  that  purpose  two  articu- 
lating surfaces, — an  external  and  internal, 
known  as  the  condyles  of  the  tibia,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  a large  bony  promi- 
nence termed  the  spine,  and  two  rough  surfaces, 
one  in  front,  the  other  behind  the  spine. 
Below  the  articulating  surface,  and  in  front,  is 
a large  eminence  termed  the  tubercle,  which 
gives  insertion  to  the  ligamentum  patellae. 
On  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia  is  a projection 
marked  interiorly  by  a smooth  surface  for 
articulation  with  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
fibula.  The  body  or  shaft  of  the  tibia  is  large 
and  triangular  above,  but  becomes  smaller  and 
more  circular  inferiorly  to  the  inferior  or  tarsal 
extremity,  where  it  expands  and  assumes  a 
quadrilateral  form.  Internally  it  descends 
farther  than  in  any  other  direction,  forming  a 
projection  termed  the  internal  malleolus  : ex- 
ternally is  a rough  triangular  surface  which 
gives  lodgment  to  the  fibula  and  attachment  to 
the  ligaments  which  connect  these  bones 
together.  It  articulates  below  with  the  astra- 
galus. The  superior  extremity,  or  head  of  the 
fibula,  is  round  and  irregular,  and  presents,  on 
its  inner  side,  a smooth  cartilaginous  surface 
for  articulation  with  the  tibia.  The  tarsal  ex- 
tremity is  large,  and  more  prominent  than  the 
superior,  and  forms  a large  irregular  projection 
of  a triangular  shape,  termed  the  external 
malleolus.  It  articulates  with  the  astragalus. 
The  principal  muscles  of  the  leg  are  the  tibialis 
anticus,  extensor  digitorum  longus,  extensor 
pollicis  proprius,  peroncus  tertius,  peroneus 
longus,  peroneus  brevis,  gastrocnemius,  plan- 
taris,  soleus,  popliteus,  flexor  longus  digitorum 
perforans,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  pollicis 
longus. 

Leipoa,  lie-po'-ali,  the  native  pheasant  of 
Australia,  {Leipoa occeZZai(X,)abirdwhichmakes 
a heap  of  leaves  and  earth  some  three  feet  in 
height,  and  lays  its  eggs  in  the  middle,  leaving 
them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  proceeding  from 
the  decayed  vegetation.  About  adozeneggs  are 
found  in  each  nest.  The  general  colour  of  the 
Leipoa  is  dark  ash  gray,  variegated  with  black 
streaks  on  the  back.  In  size  it  is  equal  to  a 
small  turkey. 

Lemming,  lem'-vving. — The  Myodcs  norvegi- 
CKS  is  a native  of  Norway  and  Finland.  It 
))clongs  to  the  family  Murina,  which  includes 
the  mouse,  rat,  and  other  similarly  formed 
animals.  It  is  about  five  inches  in  length, 
with  a tail  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  is  of  a 
tawny  colour,  variegated  with  black.  In  its 
habits,  the  lemming  is  extremely  iicculiar.  It 
su))sists  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  and  lives 
in  shallow  burrows  uiuler  ground  in  summer, 
and  makes  long  passages  under  the  snow  in 
winter.  In  Baird’s  “ (Jyclopasdia  of  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences,”  its  peculiar  habits  are  thus  de- 
scri))e(l  : — “The  most  remarka))lo  fe.iture  in 
the  history  of  the  lemming  is  the  periodical 
emigrations  the  animals  make  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  another.  They  descend  iu 
great  hands  from  the  mount, ains  which  divide 
Nonllaud  and  Fiumark,  eating  up  cTcry thing 
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before  them.  They  pursue  their  course  iu  a 
straight  line,  climbing  walls  and  houses,  and 
not  avoiding  man  himself,  should  he  stand  in 
their  way;  but  attempting  to  climb  over  him. 
Rivers  and  lakes  are  swum  across,  the  band 
forming  again  on  the  other  side,  and  corn  and 
hay  stacks  are  gnawn  through.  Like  an  army 
of  locusts,  they  pass  on,  leaving  a desolate 
track  behind  them  ; nor  do  they  stop  till  they 
reach  the  sea,  where  thousands  are  drowned. 
During  their  march,  great  numbers  are  de- 
stroyed by  hawks,  owls,  weasels,  &c.  ; and  so 
great  is  the  havoc  thus  committed,  and  by  their 
being  swept  away  in  crossing  rivers,  and  by 
similar  casualties,  that  but  few  ever  reach  their 
native  haunts  again.  The  cause  of  these  mig- 
rations is  not  well  known,  but  is  supposed  to 
arise  from  want  of  food.  They  appear  to  take 
phice  at  irregular  intervals  ; but,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, about  once  in  ten  years.”  In  former 
times,  the  lemmings  were  superstitiously  re- 
garded by  the  peasants  of  the  countries  they 
went  over,  the  popular  belief  being  that  they 
fell  from  the  clouds  ; and  in  such  dread  were 
they  held,  that  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for 
priests  to  exorcise  them  with  bell,  book,  and 
candle. — Ref.  Baird’s  Cydopcedia  of  the  Natu- 
ral Sciences. 

Lemur,  le’-mur,  (Lat.  lemur,  a ghost,)  a term 
formerly  applied,  in  the  Linnaean  system  of 
zoology,  to  several  of  the  lower  quadrumanous 
animals  of  different  structure  and  habits. 
However,  it  is  now  restricted  to  such  as  have 
the  inferior  incisors  long,  compressed,  and 
sloping  forwards,  and  the  lower  canines  ap- 
proximated and  of  similar  form  and  direction. 
“Each  of  the  four  extremities  is  provided  with 
an  opposable  thumb  ; but  the  index  digit  of  the 
hinder  hand  has  its  nail  developed  into  a long 
curved  sharp-pointed  claw.”  The  lemurs  are 
natives  of  Madagascar,  and  of  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Their  food  is  composed  of  a mixed  diet 
of  fruits,  insects,  and  small  birds,  they  being 
able  to  surprise  the  latter  while  at  roost  during 
the  night-time.  {See  Flying  Lemur.) 

Leo.  {See  Lion.) 

Leopard,  lep'-pard,  {Felis  leopardus,)  aname 
applied  to  the  larger  spotted  cats,  {Fclidce,) 
which  are  found  both  in  the  Old  and  New 
^yorlds.  In  the  continent  and  islands  of  the 
Old  World,  the  leopard  appears  to  have  its 
most  perfect  development;  but  the  American 
jaguar  far  excels  the  leopards  of  Asia  and  Africa 
in  size,  strength,  and  sturdiness  of  make. 
There  is  much  discrepancy  of  opinion  among 
naturalists  as  to  whether  the  leopard  and  pan- 
ther {Felis  pardus)  are  distinct  species  or  only 
varieties.  Cuvier  separated  the  panther  from 
the  leopard  specifically.  He  describes  the 
panther  as  being  yellow  above  and  white  be- 
neath, with  six  or  seven  rows  of  black  spots, 
formed  by  a cluster  of  five  or  six  simple  spots 
on  each  side.  He  speaks  of  the  species  as 
being  found  all  over  Africa,  in  the  warm  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  and  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
The  leopard  is  referred  to  as  differing  from 
the  panther  in  having  ten  rows  of  smaller 
spots.  Linmeus,  however,  could  not  see  suffi- 
cient grounds  of  distinction  between  them, 
and  referred  both  names  to  one  and  the  same 
animal.  {Felis  leopardus.)  The  leopard  pro- 
perly so  called  is  a beautiful  but  savage  animal, 
and  is  spread  over  the  African  continent  as 
widely  as  the  lion.  Over  this  vast  extent,  he 
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varies  little,  and  that  merely  in  magnitude  and 
in  the  size  and  form  of  his  markings  and  their 
depth  of  colour.  Everywhere,  however,  he  is 
the  same  in  re.spect  to  form  and  structure,  dis- 
position and  character.  The  general  colour  of 
the  leopard  is  yellowish  fawn,  which  grows 
paler  in  the  sides  till  it  merges  into  the  white 
of  the  under  part  of  body.  Over  the  head, 
neck,  back,  and  limbs  are  scattered  black  spots 
of  various  sizes ; Avhile  the  sides  are  covered 
with  numerous  rose-shaped  spots.  The  leo- 
pard’s general  aspect  is  fierce,  and  its  disposi- 
tion is  characterised  by  all  the  fierceness  and 
craftiness  which  is  noticed  in  the  rest  of  the 
cat  tribe.  lie  preys  upon  antelopes,  monkeys, 
and  the  smaller  quadrupeds  ; but  avoids  man 
except  when  closely  pursued,  when  he  fights 
obstinately.  Leopards  have  been  known  to 
attack  solitary  travellers.  When  they  fall  in 
with  a flock  of  sheep,  they  commit  almost  in- 
credible slaughter.  Two  leopards,  a male  and 
female,  with  three  young  ones,  have  been  known 
to  enter  a sheepfold  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  when  the  old  animals  killed  nearly  a 
hundred  sheep.  After  having  gorged  them- 
selves, they  fed  their  young,  and  each  seizing 
a whole  carcass  tried  to  carry  it  away ; they 
were  waylaid,  however,  and  killed.  The  mode 
by  which  the  negroes  capture  the  leopard  is  by 
digging  pitfalls  and  slightly  covering  them  with 
hurdles,  over  which  a piece  of  meat  is  laid  as 
a bait.  From  the  great  flexibility  of  the  limbs 
of  this  animal,  he  is  able  to  ascend  trees  with 
great  ease,  and  when  pursued,  is  in  the  habit 
of  taking  refuge  among  the  branches.  He  can 
be  somewhat  tamed  when  taken  very  young. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  African  travellers, 
the  flesh  of  the  leopard  is  excellent,  resembling 
veal  in  flavour.  The  skins  are  valuable  for 
making  rugs,  &c.,  and  are  sold  in  Europe  at 
from  £5  to  £10.  Among  the  larger  spotted 
cats  of  the  Old  World  is  the  rimau-dahan, 
which  partakes,  in  some  measure,  of  the  mark- 
ings of  the  tiger  and  leopard,  though  it  seems 
to  be  more  allied  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter.  Its  probable  size,  when  full-grown, 
will  be  about  four  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  root 
of  the  tail ; and  its  height,  at  the  shoulder, 
about  one  foot  ten  inches.  Its  colour  is 
brownish  gray,  with  no  yellow  or  red  tints. 
Its  spots  and  stripes  are  large,  dark,  irregular, 
and  oblong  in  form  ; the  larger  ones  being 
marked  by  lines  of  velvety  black.  It  inhabits 
Sumatra.  According  to  Sir  Stamford  Ilaflles, 
who  made  personal  observations  on  two  indi- 
viduals of  the  species,  ivhile  young,  these  leo- 
pards are  very  gentle  and  playful.  He  brought 
one  specimen  alive  to  England ; but  it  died 
shortly  after  its  arrival,  during  the  process  of 
dentition.  “ On  board  the  ship,”  he  relates, 
“there  was  a small  Musi  dog,  who  used  to  play 
round  the  cage  and  with  the  animal ; and  it 
was  amusing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and 
tenderness  with  which  the  latter  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  inferior-sized  companion.”  This 
specimen  was  taken  very  young  in  the  forests 
of  Bencoolen.  The  natives  assert  that  the 
rimau-dahan  never  attacks  man,  but  lives  prin- 
cipally upon  poultry,  birds,  and  the  smaller 
kinds  of  deer ; and  that  it  sleeps,  and  often 
lays  in  wait  for  its  prey,  on  trees  ; from  whence 
it  derives  the  name  of  dahan,  which  signifies 
the  fork  formed  by  the  branch  of  a tree.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  forms  of  division  of  the 
Felidce  is  the  chetah,  or  hunting  leopard 
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(C)/nailurus  or  Gueparda  jiihatus)',  it  is  in- 
ferior in  size  to  the  leopard  proper,  not  being 
more  than  thirty- two  inches  high;  besides 
which,  his  limbs  are  not  so  graceful,  nor  his 
fur  so  sleek  as  the  majority  of  the  cat  tribe. 
The  chetah  is  of  much  lighter  build  than  the 
panther,  shows  better  fight  v/hen  hunted  with 
dogs,  and  commonly  inhabits  the  lower  branches 
of  the  great  trees  of  the  forest,  where  the  fe- 
male brings  forth  her  young.  It  is  common 
with  the  European  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  to 
style  the  leopard  there  found,  chetah  ; but  the 
true  breed  of  hunting-leopard  does  not  there 
exist.  Whether  the  chetah  is  taken  as  a cub, 
and  trained  to  the  business  of  deer-hunting, 
or  whethei’,  as  a full-grown  animal,  it  may  be 
trapped  and  broken  in,  does  not  seem  clear ; 
it  would,  however,  seem  most  probable  that 
the  former  system  was  adopted ; for  although 
we  have  instances  of  leopards  and  panthers 
becoming  so  far  docile  as  to  tolerate  the  society 
of  man,  it  requires  the  utmost  care  that  they 
do  not  relapse  to  their  naturally  ferocious 
habits.  When  the  trained  chetah  is  required 
for  a day’s  sport,  he  is  placed  in  a sort  of  cart, 
di’awn  by  a horse,  and  accompanied  by  the 
hunters  and  the  usual  company  that  belong  to 
the  chase  in  India.  When  an  antelope  is 
started,  it  is  shorvn  to  the  chetah  in  the  tum- 
bril, who,  as  soon  as  his  leash  is  slipped,  leaps 
after  it.  The  speed  of  the  deer  is  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  chetah  ; but  it  invariably  hap- 
pens, that  as  soon  as  the  former  becomes  aware 
of  its  terrible  pursuer,  it  becomes  panic- 
stricken,  and  its  swift  and  I'egular  paces  change 
to  spasmodic  leaping  and  stumbling,  while  the 
chetah,  eager  for  the  sanguinary  reward  for 
his  service,  increases  his  speed,  and  is  pre- 
sently on  the  back  of  the  struggling  animal, 
with  its  fangs  buried  in  its  throat.  The  hun- 
ters hasten  up  with  the  chetah’s  hood  and  chain, 
and  after  he  has  been  enticed  from  the  deer  by 
the  ofTcr  of  pieces  of  meat,  the  hood  is  slipped 
over  his  eyes,  and  he  is  led  back  to  the  tumbril 
and  held  till  fresh  game  is  started.  The  be- 
haviour of  the  chetah  in  confinement  is  that  of 
an  ordinary  savage  dog.  The  chetah  in  its 
external  form  and  habits  presents  a mixture  of 
the  feline  and  canine  tribes  ; from  whence  it 
derives  its  name  of  Cynailurus,  from  the  Greek 
kunos,  a dog.  The  jaguar,  (Felis  Onga,)  or 
American  panther,  is  the  form  which  the  leo- 
pard takes  in  the  New  World.  (See  Jaguar.) 

Lki’AS,  le'-pas,  the  genus  of  Cirrhipeds,  in 
which  are  included  several  barnacles,  especially 
the  well-known  goose  barnacle,  which  adheres 
to  sliiii’s  bottoms  and  floating  timber.  (See 

llAnXACUK.) 

LKi’iDorTKRA,  lep-l-dop'-ter-d,  (Gr.  lep-.n.  a 
scale;  pteron,  a wing,)  an  order  of  insects 
which  contains  those  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Inittcrflics  andmoths.  They  have  four 
membranous  wings,  covered  on  both  sides  with 
minute  generally  coloured  scales,  which  appear 
to  the  naked  eye  like  a (piantity  of  fine  dust 
scattered  over  them.  They  possess  also  a long 
prolioscis,  or  trunk,  rolled  uj)  spirally  ; and  two 
antenme,  generally  long,  of  variable  form.  The 
T<epido})t(  ra  undergo  jierfcct  metamorphosis. 
In  general,  the  females  are  rather  larger  than 
the  males,  and  their  colour  less  brilliant.  In 
the  imayo  state  they  are  very  short-lived  ; the 
males  die  shortly  after  the  act  of  generation  is 
accomplished,  and  the  female  soon  after  she 
deposits  her  eggs.  The  nectar  of  flowers  forms 
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their  principal  food,  and  they  suck  it  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  narrowest  blossoms  by  means 
of  their  proboscis,  which  is  wonderfully  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  .The  females  of  different 
species  lay  , their  eggs  upon  different  plants, 
according  to  the  proper  food  required  for  the 
young  caterpillar.  Thousands  of  eggs  are  some- 
times laid  by  one  insect,  and  they  are  made  to 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  leaf  on  which  they 
are  deposited.  The  larvm  of  the  Lepidoptera 
are  well  known  by  the  name  of  caterpillar. 
When  ready  to  be  hatched,  they  come  out  in  a 
worm-like  form,  the  body  being  cylindrical  and 
composed  of  thirteen  segments.  They  have 
three  pairs  of  simple  articulated  feet,  which 
serve  the  purpose  of  \valking  ; and  from  two  to 
five  pairs  of  false  legs,  short  and  thick,  armed 
at  the  end  with  hooks,  which  enable  the  ani- 
mal to  fasten  itself  on  leaves,  branches,  &c. 
Most  of  these  larvae  move  forwards,  but  some 
walk  backwards,  with  a sort  of  leaping  motion; 
while  others  draw  the  body  into  a loop-form, 
then  suddenly  straightening,  spring  forwards 
with  an  energetic  bound.  During  this  state  of 
their  existence,  they  do  considerable  damage 
to  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  change  their  skin 
several  times.  They  then  cease  feeding,  and 
change  into  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  state.  (See 
Insect-Transformations.)  When  the  perfect 
insect  emerges,  the  wings  are  at  first  moist 
and  unexpanded  ; it  then  appears  weak ; but, 
soon  after  being  exposed  to  the  air,  its  wings 
become  dry  and  expand,  and  the  insect  seems 
full  of  life  and  activity.  There  are  supposed 
to  be  about  12,000  species  of  Lepidoptera,  or 
nearly  one-sixth  of  all  the  insect  tribes.  More 
than  2000  are  said  to  be  natives  of  Britain. 
They  present  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
entomologist,  especially  in  their  larvae  and 
their  pupa  state  ; while  the  beauty  and  elegance 
of  the  forms  of  the  perfect  insects  are  admired 
by  all.  The  value  of  the  silk  cocoons  of  the 
pupae  of  certain  species  is  almost  equal  to  the 
damage  done  by  the  larvae  of  others.  The 
Lepidoptera  have  been  divided  into  three  large 
classes  ; the  Diurna,  or  those  which  fly  by 
day  ; the  Crepuscularia,  or  those  which  fly  in 
the  evening ; and  tYicNocturna,  or  those  which 
fly  by  night.  Many  of  the  Nocturna,  however, 
fly  by  day,  and  vice  versa  ; in  consequence  of 
which  another  arrangement  has  been  adopted, 
based  upon  the  construction  of  the  antennae. 
In  the  butterflies,  the  antennae  are  always  club- 
shaped  at  the  extremity  ; they  are,  therefore, 
classed  in  the  group  Rhopalocera,  club-horned. 
The  moths,  on  the  contrary,  never  have  the 
antenme  with  club-shaped  ends ; they  are 
g''n''rally  setaceous,  filiform,  fusiform,  or  pec- 
tiii  itcd  ; they  have  he  n,  consequently,  classed 
in  tiie  Ilcteiocera,  varied  horned. 

Lki’idosiren,  lep' -e-do-si' -ren,  (Gr.  lepis,  a 
scale,)  the  MuYeel,  an  animal  which  in  late 
years  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion  among 
naturalists,  as  to  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
class  of  reptiles  or  fishes.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
])crfecLly  amphibious  of  all  animals.  Its  organ* 
of  respiration  are  twofold.  As  in  all  fishes,  it 
has  well-organised  gills  on  the  inner  ed.ge  of 
the  branchial  arches,  and  a regular  gill-cover, 
with  a .^inall  oblong  aiwidure  in  front  of  the 
base  of  the  anterior  members.  Besides  these, 
it  has  two  well-dcvelojied  cellular  lun.gs  c( 
nearly  cciual  size.  The  body  is  elongate  and 
fish-like  in  form,  covered  with  oval  imbricated 
scales,  and  furnished  with  dorsail  and  caudal 
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membranes  resembling  fins,  strengthened  with 
soft-jointed  rays.  According  to  the  supporters 
of  the  reptilian  theory,  these  members  are  feet; 
while  those  who  regard  the  animal  as  a fish 
look  upon  them  as  fins.  Two  species  of  Lepi- 
dosiren  are  known,  —the  L.  paradoxa  and  the 
L.  annectans  : the  former  is  found  in  the  Ama- 
zon and  the  latter  in  the  Grambia.  Several 
living  specimens  of  the  animal  found  in  the 
Gambia  have  been  brought  to  this  country. 
Daring  the  inundations  of  the  river,  large  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  flooded ; upon  the 
retreat  of  tlie  waters,  the  lepidosirens  that  are 
left  behind  burrow  into  the  mud.  The  sun 
soon  converts  this  into  a hard  cake,  and  they 
remain  cased  up  in  a sort  of  cocoon  of  dried 
mud.  They  remain  torpid,  and  covered  with  a 
thick  secretion  or  mucus,  till  the  rainy  season 
again  commences,  and  the  flooded  river  re- 
leases them.  A short  time  ago,  several  of 
these  animals  were  brought  over  to  this  coun- 
try in  their  hard  cocoons,  and  afterwards 
exhibited  alive  at  the  Crystal  Palace  at  Syden- 
ham. One  of  these  specimens  lived  for  three 
years,  and  increased  from  ten  inches  in 
length  and  a few  ounces  in  weight,  to  thirty 
inches  in  length  and  six  pounds  and  a quarter 
in  weight.  The  natives  eat  the  lepidosirens,  and 
it  is  said  that,  when  fried,  they  closely  resemble 
eels  in  taste,  and  have  a rich  oily  flavour. 

Lepidosteus.  {See  Pike,  Bony.) 

LEPTOCEPnALiDEE,  lep-to-lcef-iV -id-dee,  a 
family  of  Malacepterygian  fishes,  which  are 
small,  scaleless,  transparent,  and  very  flat. 
They  are  popularly  called  glass  eels. 

Lepealia.  {See  Plustrad^.) 

Lepus.  {See  Hare.) 

Lerot,  le-roh',  name  for  the  garden  dor- 
mouse, {Myoxus  guercinus,)  a little  rodent, 
which  is  apt  to  enter  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
make  great  havoc  among  the  fruit.  Like  the 
common  dormouse,  it  is  a hibernater,  but  is 
partly  social,  six  or  seven  individuals  crowd- 
ing into  one  recess. 

Lepciscus.  {See  Roach.) 

Libellhla.  (/See  Dragon-fly.) 

Life,  life,  (Sax.  lif,  lyf)  is  defined  to  be 
that  “state  or  condition  ofa  being  that  exhibits 
vital  action  and  it  is  thus  placed  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  term  death,  which  implies  the  state 
of  a being  in  which  those  actions  have  alto- 
gether ceased,  and  whose  structure  is  subject 
to  no  other  forces  than  those  of  inorganic  mat- 
ter, which  speedily  effect  its  decomposition. 
The  class  of  phenomena  to  which  we  apply  the 
term  vital,  and  which  differs  in  its  character  both 
from  those  of  physics  and  chemistry,  is  only 
manifested  by  bodies  of  that  peculiar  structure 
which  we  term  organised.  It  was  longregarded 
as  sufficient  to  attribute  to  the  vital  principle 
all  those  actions  of  a living  body  which  cannot 
he  referred  to  the  laws  of  chemistry  or  physics. 
The  laws  of  vital  phenomena,  however,  are, 
in  fact,  as  open  to  investigation  as  those  Inch 
comprehend  the  phenomena  of  gravitation, 
electricity,  or  chemical  affinity.  A strict  exa- 
mination into  their  character  will  show  that, 
although  not  identical  with  physical  pheno- 
mena, they  are  analogous  to  them,  in  so  far  as 
they  take  place  according  to  a regular  plan, 
and  present  themselves  under  fixed  conditions, 
a definite  acquaintance  with  which  would  give 
to  physiological  science  the  same  kind  of  pre- 
cision and  comprehensiveness  as  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  physical  philosopher  to  attain  in  his 
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branch  of  study.  The  intricacy,  hoivever,  ot 
the  combinations  under  which  the  vital  pheno- 
mena are  usually  presented  to  our  observation 
renders  a knowledge  of  their  laws  more  diffi- 
cult of  attainment ; but  the  success  which  has 
attended  the  philosophical  method  of  inquiry 
of  late  pursued  by  scientific  physiologists,  is  a 
most  satisfactory  proof  that  they  are  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  persevering  and  well-directed 
search.  Life  commences  with  the  first  pro- 
duction of  the  germ  ; it  is  manifested  in  the 
phenomena  of  growth  and  reproduction  ; and 
it  terminates  in  the  death  of  the  organised 
structure,  when  its  component  parts  are  dis- 
integrated more  or  less  completely  by  the 
operation  of  the  common  laws  of  matter.  Life 
is  thus  “ the  sum  of  the  actions  of  an  organised 
being.”  It  includes  all  those  phenomena 
which  it  is  the  province  of  the  physiologist  to 
consider.  {See  Physiology.)  The  changes 
exhibited  by  any  one  living  being,  in  its  normal 
condition  at  least,  have  one  manifest  tendency, 
— the  preservation  of  its  existence  as  a perfect 
structure.  By  these  it  is  enabled  to  counter- 
act the  ever-operating  influence  of  chemical 
and  physical  laws,  and  to  resist  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  the  injurious  effects  of  external 
agencies.  In  the  investigation  of  vital  pheno- 
mena, the  fact  has  been  too  much  overlooked, 
“that  we  always  find  a similarity  of  action 
when  the  organised  structure  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  stimuli  which  call  its  properties  into 
activity  on  the  other,  are  identical ; and  a 
difference  in  either  of  these  conditions  always 
produces  a difference  in  the  result.”  We  do, 
indeed,  occasionally  find  variations  in  the 
result,  without  being  able  to  detect  any  change 
in  either  of  the  conditions  ; but  knowing  how 
very  imperfect  our  powers  of  discovering 
minute  changes  at  present  are,  and  bearing  in 
mind  that  every  increase  of  our  means  of  ob- 
servation has  gone  to  strengthen  the  force  of 
our  rule,  we  cannot  look  upon  them  as  excep- 
tions. In  attempting  to  reduce  the  mass  of 
phenomena  presented  to  us  by  vital  actions  to 
distinct  classes,  we  find  that  all  living  beings 
introduce  into  their  own  structure  alimentary 
substances  derived  from  external  sources  ; and 
likewise  that  all  submit  their  fluid  ingredients 
to  the  influence  of  the  element  which  they 
inhabit,  so  as  to  produce  a reciprocal  change 
between  them.  Thus,  the  function  of  respira- 
tion is  essentially  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  organised  world.  Hence  we  conclude 
that  the  action  of  each  particular  organ  is  de- 
pendent  upon  the  excitation  of  its  properties 
by  agents  external  to  it.  When  these  stimuli 
are  withdrawn,  vital  action  ceases.  Farther, 
every  class  of  organs  in  the  living  body  may 
be  said  to  require  its  particular  stimulus  for  the 
display  of  its  properties.  There  are  also  other 
conditions  of  a more  general  nature  necessary 
for  the  support  of  vital  actions.  All  vital 
actions  require  a certain  amount  of  heat  for 
their  performance,  and  this  amount  varies  in 
different  cases.  Light,  again,  is  essential  to 
many  others,  especially  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Electricity  is  also  an  important  agent 
in  the  vital  economy ; but  our  knowledge  of  its 
operations  is  still  very  imperfect.  Many 
physiologists  argue  for  the  existence  of  a dis- 
tinct set  of  vital  affinities,  from  the  fact  that 
the  tissues  and  fluids  which  maintain  a certain 
composition  when  possessed  of  vitality,  rapidly 
resolve  themselves  into  new  combinations 
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when  this  has  become  extinct ; but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  more  reason  to  infer  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  normal  constitution  of  organic 
compounds  in  the  living  body  is  dependent  on 
the  continuance  of  the  vital  actions  of  the 
economy,  rather  than  due  to  its  mere  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  vitality.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  reasonably  maintained  “that  the 
vitality  of  each  tissue,  that  is  to  say,  its  posses- 
sion of  vital  properties,  is  dependent  on  the 
perfect  condition  of  its  oi’ganisation  ; and  that, 
so  far  frompreservingthe  organism  from  decay, 
itmerelyremains  until  decay  has  commenced.” 
There  are  many  organised  beings,  at  particular 
periods  of  whose  existence  all  vital  action 
seems  to  be  suspended  ; and  this  may  result 
either  from  the  absence  of  the  stimuli  neces- 
sary to  maintain  it,  or  from  some  change  in  the 
organism  itself,  by  which  it  is,  for  a time,  less 
capable  of  responding  to  these  stimuli.  The 
former  is  manifested  in  a remarkable  manner 
in  the  case  of  seeds  of  plants,  which  have  been 
found  to  preserve  their  vitality  during  many 
centuries  ; the  latter,  in  the  case  of  certain 
animals  which  pass  the  winter  in  a state  of  tor- 
por.— He/.  Todd’s  Cyclopcediq  of  Anatomy  and 
Physioloyy  ; Carpenter’s  Principles  of  Fhysio- 
logy ; Carpenter’s  Principles  of  Human 
Physiology  ; Muller’s  Elements  of  Physiology . 

Ligament,  lig'-d-ment,  (Lat.  ligamentum,) 
in  Anat.,  is  a strong  elastic  membrane  con- 
necting the  extremities  of  movable  bones. 
'J'hey  are  divided  into  capsular  and  connective, 
the  former  surrounding  the  joints  like  a cap. 

Limax.  (ASeeSLUG.) 

Limnvea,  Ihn-nee'-ah,  a genus  of  Gasteropo- 
derous  molluscs,  in  which  is  included  the  well- 
known  pond  or  water  snail.  The  shell  is  thin 
and  ample,  and  the  lip  is  sharp  and  rounded. 

Limnoria.  (See  Gribble.) 

Limosa.  (See  Godwit.) 

Limpet,  Urn' -pet,  a well-known  group  of  Gas- 
teropoderous  molluscs,  which  have  shells  of  a 
))asin-like  shape,  and  which  cling  firmly  to 
rocks  and  stones,  preferring  those  which  are 
situated  between  high  and  low  water  mark. 
The  common  limpet,  (Patella  vulgata,)  is 
much  used  for  bait  by  fishermen.  The#e  are 
several  allied  molluscs,  which  are  popularly 
called  limpets.  There  is,  for  example, 'the  Cup- 
and-sauccr  limpet,  (Calyptra:aaudis,)  so  called 
on  account  of  a cup-like  projection  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  shell.  The  Keyhole  limpet,  for 
which  see  Fissurella.  Tlie  Duck-bill  limpet, 
(Parmopdiorus  australis,)  so  called  because  it 
is  shaped  like  a duck’s  beak  ; and  the  Bonnet 
limpet,  (Pilepois,)  which  is  shaped  like  the 
“ Caj)  of  Liberty.” 

Ling,  ling,  (Du.  leng,)  (Lota  molva,)  a well- 
known  and  valuable  fish,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Gadidre,  (Codfish  family.)  In 
add  i Lion  to  the  generic  characters  of  the  G udidm, 
which  will  be  found  given  under  article  II  are, 
it  po.ssesses  the  following  especial  one  ; namely, 
that  it  has  a chin  witli  one  or  two  barbules 
uiion  it.  The  body  of  the  ling  is  a little  more 
elongated  than  the  hake,  being  usually  from 
three  to  four  feet  long.  'I'he  back  and  sides 
are  of  a gray  colour,  somewhat  inclining  to 
olive,  although  oceasionally  cinereous;  the 
under  portion  of  the  body  silvery  ; ventrals 
white  ; dorsal  and  anal  lins  edged  with  white  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  caudal,  marked  near  the  end 
with  a tinnsverse  black  bar,  the  extreme  tip, 
l.ke  other  lins,  being  white.  The  ling  is  ualu- 
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rally  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas,  like 
the  rest  of  its  family.  Great  quantities  of  them 
are  taken  round  the  Western  islands,  in  the 
Orkneys,  and  on  the  Yorkshire  and  Cornish 
coasts.  The  mode  of  fishing  for  ling  is  by 
means  of  hand-lines  and  long  lines;  and  besides 
a portion  that  is  consumed  fresh,  the  fish  are 
split  from  head  to  tail,  cleaned,  salted  in  brine, 
washed,  and  dried.  The  demand,  however, 
often  falls  short  of  the  quantity  cured  ; and 
thus  the  fishermen  are  poorly  requited  for  their 
toil  and  outlay.  The  ports  of  Spain  are  the 
markets  generally  supplied  ; and  so  important 
an  article  of  commerce  was  it  considered,  that 
an  act  for  regulating  the  price  of  ling,  cod, 
hake,  &c.,  was  passed.  The  air-bladders  of 
the  ling  are,  like  those  of  the  cod,  prepared 
separately,  and  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
sounds.  When  in  season,  the  liver  abounds 
with  a fine  oil.  In  1854  it  was  calculated  that 
the  take  in  Scotland  of  cod  and  ling  amounted 
to  3,523,269  fish,  of  which  1,385,699  were  from 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Of  these  109,684  cwt. 
were  cured  and  dried,  and  6166  barrels  were 
cured  in  pickle  ; whilst  58,042  cwt.  were  dis- 
posed of  fresh  ; making  a total  of  167,726  cwt. 
cured  or  fresh  ; of  which  large  quantity  19,577 
cwt.  were  exported.  Mr  Yarrell  observes  of  it, 
“In  Zetland,  the  principal  fishing  for  ling  is 
from  May  to  August.  On  the  Yorkshire  coast, 
the  young  are  called  drizzles.  In  Cornwall, 
they  are  caught  in  January  and  February,  and 
their  favourite  haunts  are  about  the  margins 
of  the  rocky  valleys  of  the  ocean.  The  ling  is 
exceedingly  prolific,  and  of  most  voracious 
appetite,  feeding  on  young  fish,  not  sparing 
anything  that  has  life,  and  the  prey  is  swal- 
lowed whole  ; so  that  no  great  art  is  required 
to  catch  it.  It  is  tenacious  of  life,  and  survives 
great  injury.”  (See  Hake.) 

Linnet,  tin' -net,  (Fr.  Unot,  Sax.  linetwege,)  a, 
bird  belonging  to  the  family  Fringillidm,  order 
Incessores,  division  Corvirostres.  Its  charac- 
teristics have  been  described  under  tlie  article 
Fringillidae,  and  therefore  they  need  not  be 
here  alluded  to.  The  common  linnet  (Linota 
cannabina)  is  well  known  in  England,  where 
it  is  sometimes  also  called  the  brown  linnet, 
or  rose  linnet.  The  male  of  this  bird,  in  sum- 
mer, has  the  beak  of  a bluish  lead-colour,  the 
irides  hazel ; the  feathers  of  the  fore  part  and 
top  of  the  head  grayish-brown  at  the  base  ; but 
vermilion-red  at  the  top ; round  the  eye,  the 
ear- coverts,  and  back  of  the  neck,  grayish- 
brown  ; the  whole  of  the  back,  wings,  and  upper 
tail-coverts,  uniformly  of  a rich  hesnut-brown; 
the  quill-feathers  are  nearly  black,  with  nar- 
row outer  margins  of  white  ; tail-feathers  black, 
with  narrow  outer  edges,  and  broad  inner  ones 
of  white  ; the  chin  and  throat  are  coloured  with 
a mi.xturc  of  brown  and  gray;  the  breast  is 
vermilion-red,  with  a few  jialc  brown  feathers 
intermixed;  the  Hanks  and  remainder  of  the 
bird  arc  in  general  brown,  including  the  legs, 
toes,  and  claws.  In  winter  and  autumn  the 
linnet  has  no  rod  colour  on  the  head  or  breast, 
and  the  plumage  is  altogether  of  a more  dusky 
hue  than  in  summer.  'I'lie  female  bird  is  a 
little  .smaller  than  the  male,  and  the  colour  of 
its  iilumage  is  much  lighter  also.  The  moun- 
tain linnet  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
linnet  by  the  greater  length  of  its  tail,  which 
gives  th*  binl  a more  elongated  and  blender 
apiiearance.  It  is  also  stilt  further  distin- 
guished by  the  colour  of  tlic  feathers  on  it.s 
‘>•1 
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head,  which  are  of  a tawny  reddish  colour,  in 
lieu  of  the  vermilion-red  of  the  common  type. 
This  bird  is  a winter  visitor  to  the  southern 
parts  of  England  ; but  it  often  breeds  both  in 
the  north  of  England  and  Scotland.  Mr  Mac- 
gillivray  observes  of  it,  in  a quotation  extracted 
from  Mr  Yarrell’s  “ British  Birds,”  that  the 
mountain  linnet  “ is  plentiful  in  the  Hebrides, 
and  in  winter  frequents  the  corn-yards  in  large 
flocks,  clinging  to  the  stacks  of  oats  and  pick- 
ing out  their  seeds.  Its  flight  is  rapid  and  un- 
dulated, and  it  flies  in  circles  over  the  fields 
previous  to  alighting,  uttering  a soft  twitter  at 
intervals.  In  spring  it  forsakes  its  winter 
haunts,  and  disperses  over  the  hilly  tracks, 
where  it  forms  its  nest  on  the  ground  amongst 
short  heath,  or  on  the  grassy  slopes  of  craggy 
spots.  The  nest  is  neatly  constructed,  being 
composed  externally  of  fine  dry  grass,  frag- 
ments of  heath,  and  a little  moss ; internally  of 
fibrous  roots,  wool,  and  hair.  The  eggs  are 
bluish-white,  marked  towards  the  larger  end 
with  light  brown  and  purplish  red,  sometimes 
with  a few  blackish  dots.”  (See  also  article 

FniNGILLIDiE.) 

Linsang.  (See  Dehkndung.) 

Lion,  li'-on,  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  leo,  leonis.) — 
This  animal,  erroneously  described  by  the 
ancients  as  the  king  of  beasts,  belongs  to 
the  family  of  the  Felidm,  a genus  of  the  class 
Mammalia,  order  Perm,  (rapacious  beast,)  of 
which  family  the  lion  is  the  type.  The  dental 
formula  of  the  lion  may  be  thus  scientifically 
expressed : — 

6 1 — 1 4 — 4 

InolBora  — , canines , molars ; total  30. 

6 1—1  3—3 

When  called  into  action,  these  teeth  act  like 
the  antagonistic  blades  of  a pair  of  scissors 
upon  the  substance  submitted  to  their  cutting 
edges.  The  canine  teeth  are  very  long  and 
large.  The  feet  of  the  lion,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Cat  family,  exhibit  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
conformations  of  nature.  In  walking,  only 
the  soft  parts  touch  the  ground ; and  hence 
their  tread  is  noiseless.  The  lion  thus  glides 
along  with  a stealthy  pace  until  it  crouches 
Avithin  proper  distance,  when  it  springs  with 
fearful  velocity  and  force  upon  its  unsuspect- 
ing prey.  Another  adjunct  of  terror  with  re- 
gard to  this  animal  is  the  fearful  roar  which  it 
emits  at  the  moment  it  pounces  on  its  prey  ; 
its  -unhappy  victim  being  deadened,  as  it  were, 
with  fright  at  the  same  moment  as  it  feels  its 
enemy’s  talons  and  murderous  teeth.  The 
other  generic  characteristics  of  the  animal  will 
t)e  found  given  under  the  article  FelidjE.  For- 
merly only  one  species  of  the  lion  was  admitted 
by  zoologists ; but  of  late,  as  discovery  has 
opened  fresh  fields  for  investigation,  it  would 
appear  that  there  are  several  degrees  and 
varieties  of  this  animal.  At  one,  time  they 
must  have  been,  from  the  frequent  allusions 
made  to  them  in  Scripture,  tolerably  abun- 
dant in  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt ; but  at 
the  present  day  they  have  totally  disappeared 
from  those  countries.  Of  all  the  different 
varieties  which  have  been  observed  by  natural- 
ists, the  African  lion  (Leo  africanus)  is  by  far 
the  finest,  most  powerful,  and  the  most  feroci- 
ous. Of  this  there  are  three  different  speci- 
mens, which  may  be  thus  enumerated,— the 
Barbary  lion,  froui  Barbary  and  North  Afi’ica  ; 
the  Senegal  lion,  from  Senegal  and  the  west  of 
Africa;  and,  last  y,  the  Cape  lion,  from  South 
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Africa  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  gene- 
ral prey  of  the  African  lion  consists  of  the 
larger  herbivorous  quadrupeds  ; and  there  are 
feiv  of  these  which  it  is  unable  to  master. 
When  aroused,  lions  retreat  slowly  ; and  if  no 
cover  is  near,  when  they  have  got  to  a sufti- 
cient  distance,  they  bound  away  qt  a prodigi- 
ous rate.  They  seldom,  if  ever,  invite  conflict 
with  man,  always  trying  to  retreat ; but  ivhen 
they  are  shot  at,  and  are  wounded,  they  then 
turn  on  their  pursuer  with  fearful  ferocityn 
The  following  recital,  which  is  taken  from  a 
work  entitled  “Zoological  Anecdotes,”  refers 
to  Mr  Cumming’s  work  on  hunting  in  South 
Africa,  and  furnishes  a tolerably  characteristic 
sketch  of  the  habits  of  the  lion  “ Mr  Gum- 
ming had  shot  three  rhinoceroses  near  a foun 
tain,  and  soon  after  twilight  had  died  away,  ho 
came  down  to  the  water  to  watch  for  lions. 
With  him  was  his  Hottentot,  Kleinboy.  ‘ On 
reaching  the  water,  I looked  toivards  the  car 
cass  of  the  rhinoceros,  and,  to  my  astonish 
ment,  I beheld  the  ground  alive  with  large 
creatures,  as  though  a troop  of  zebras  were  ap- 
proaching the  water  to  drink.  Kleinboy  re- 
marked to  me  that  a troop  of  zebras  ivere 
standing  on  the  height.  I answered,  ' Yes 
but  I knew  very  well  thaV  zebras  would  not  be 
capering  around  the  carcass  of  a rhinoceros. 
I quickly  arranged  my  blankets,  pilloiv,  and 
guns  in  the  hole,  and  then  lay  down  to  feast 
my  eyes  on  the  interesting  sight  before  me.  It 
was  bright  moonlight,  as  clear  as  I need  wish. 
There  were  six  large  lions,  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hyaenas,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty 
jackals,  feasting  on  and  around  the  carcasses 
of  the  three  rhinoceroses.  The  lions  feasted 
peaceably,  but  the  hyaenas  and  jackals  fought 
over  every  mouthful,  and  chased  one  another 
round  and  round  the  carcasses,  growling, 
laughing,  screeching,  chattering,  and  hoivling, 
without  any  intermission.  The  hyaenas  did  not 
seem  afraid  of  the  lions,  although  they  always 
gave  way  before  them ; for  I observed  tliat 
they  followed  them  in  the  most  disrespectful 
manner,  and  stood  laughing,  one  or  two  on 
either  side,  when  any  lions  came  after  their 
comi’ades  to  examine  pieces  of  skin  and  bone 
which  they  were  dragging  away.”  The  follow- 
ing account  of  an  attack  by  one  of  these  man- 
eaters,  as  they  are  termed  (for,  having  once 
tasted  human  flesh,  they  will  eat  nothing  else 
if  it  can  be  obtained),  makes  the  blood  run 
cold.  Mr  Gumming  and  his  party  had,  un 
known  to  them,  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
proximity  of  a lion  of  this  description.  All 
had  retired  to  rest,  when  (says  Mr  Gumming) 
“ suddenly  the  appalling  and  murderous  voice 
of  an  angry  and  bloodthirsty  lion  burst  upon 
my  ears  within  a few  yards  of  us,  followed  by 
shrieking  of  the  Hottentots.  Again  and  again 
the  murderous  roar  of  attack  was  repeated. 
We  heard  John  and  Buy  ter  shriek,  ‘ The  lion, 
the  lion  ! ’ still,  for  a few  moments,  we  thought 
he  was  but  chasing  one  of  the  dogs  round  the 
kraal;  but  the  next  instant  John  Stofolusiaished 
into  the  midst  of  us,  almost  speechless  with 
fear  and  terror,  his  eyes  bursting  from  their 
sockets,  and  shrieked  out,  ‘ The  lion  ! the 
lion ! He  has  got  Hendrick  ! He  dragged  him 
away  from  the  fire  beside  me  ! I struck  him 
with  the  burning  brands  upon  his  head  ; but 
he  wouldn’t  let  go  his  hold.  Hendrick  is 
dead  ! 0 God  ! Hendrick  is  dead  ! Let  us 
take  fire  and  seek  him.’  The  rest  of  my  people 
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rushed  about  shrieking  and  yelling  as  if  tliey 
were  mad.  I was  at  once  angry  with  them  for 
their  folly,  and  told  them  that  if  they  did  not 
stand  still  and  keep  quiet,  the  lion  would  have 
another  of  us,  and  that  very  likely  there  was' a 
troop  of  them.  I ordered  the  dogs,  which  were 
nearly  all  fast,  to  be  made  loose,  and  the  fire 
to  be  increased  as  far  as  could  be.  I then 
shouted  Hendrick’s  name;  but  all  was  still. 

1 told  my  men  that  Hendrick  was  dead,  and 
that  a regiment  of  soldiers  could  not  now  help 
him ; and  hunting  my  dogs  forward,  I had 
everything  brought  within  my  cattle  kraal, 
when  we  lighted  our  fires  and  closed  the  en- 
trance as  well  as  we  could.  It  appeared  that 
when  the  unfortunate  Hendrick  rose  to  drive 
in  the  ox,  the  lion  had  watched  him  to  his  fire- 
side, and  he  had  scarcely  lain  down  when  the 
brute  sprang  upon  him'  and  Iluyter  (for  both 
lay  under  one  blanket)  v/ith  his  appalling 
murderous  roar,  and  roaring  as  he  lay,  grap- 
pled him  with  his  fearful  claws,  and  kept  biting 
him  on  the  breast  and  shoulder,  all  the  while 
feeling  for  his  neck  ; having  got  hold  of  which, 
he  at  once  dragged  him  away  backwards  round 
the  bush  into  the  dense  shade.  As  the  lion 
lay  on  the  unfortunate  man,  he  faintly  cried, 

‘ Help  me  ! help  me  1 0 God  I men,  help  me  !’ 
After  which  the  fearful  beast  got  hold  of  his 
neck,  and  then  all  was  still,  except  that  his 
comrades  heard  the  bones  of  his  neck  cracking 
between  the  teeth  of  the  lion.”  Many  more 
anecdotes  of  a similar  nature  will  be  found  in 
l\Ir  Greenwood’s  interesting  work,  “ Wild 
Sports  of  the  World.”  The  colour  of  the 
African  lion  is  generally  a tawny  yellow,  like 
the  general  class  Leo  ; the  only  exception 
being  the  Cape  lion,  which  is  of  a more  brown- 
i.sh  colour.  Of  Asiatic  lions  there  are  three 
varieties, — the  Eengal,  the  Persian,  and  the 
maneless  lion  of  Guzerat.  The  first  of  these  is 
smaller  in  size,  with  a less  expansive  mane, 
and  it  is  usually  of  a lighter  colour  than  the 
African.  It  also  does  not  possess  the  same 
degree  of  courage  w'hich  distinguishes  the 
latter.  'The  Persian  lion  is  characterised  by 
the  pale  yellow  colour  of  its  fur.  The  maneless 
lion  of  Guzerat  {Leo  goojratensis)  is  distin- 
guished from  the  other  species  of  lions  by  its 
being  nearly  destitute  of  that  appendage,  tlie 
mane,  which  is  such  a striking  feature  of  the 
African  and  Bengal  lions.  This  variety  is 
found  in  Guzerat,  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sombermuttee,  near  Ahmedabad,  extending 
through  a large  tract  of  country  about  forty 
miles  in  length.  A very  excellent  sketch  of 
this  animal,  which  we  arc  unable  to  insert,  will 
be  found  in  the  “ Transactions  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  ” for  the  year  1833.  The  lion  has 
been  hailed  by  the  title  of  “king  of  beasts,” 
and  “monarch  of  the  forests,”  and  has  been 
considered  as  the  emblem  of  majesty  and 
might.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  British  nation, 
and  is  borne  on  the  royal  arms.  But  all  the 
poetic  imagery  with  which  it  has  been  sur- 
rounded is  altogether  unlike  its  real  nature, 
which  is  characterised  by  its  overwhelming 
its  I'.rey  merely  by  surprise  in  attack,  and  its 
runnii’.g  awa}',  generally,  at  the  slightest  dis- 
play of  resistance  from  man,— sometimes  even 
the  sight  of  man  is  sullicient  to  cause  the 
king  of  beasts”  to  take  to  degrading  llight. 
(See,  also,  articles  Pki-ID-v:  and  M.vm.mama.)  — 
Jief.  Baird’s  Encyclonnlia  of  the  E’alural 
Sciences  : Ower’fl  Autural  JIi..lonj. 
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Lip,  lip,  (Sax.  Uppa,  Lat.  labium,)  in  Anat,, 
constitutes  the  outer  edge  or  border  of  the 
mouth.  The  lips  are  formed  by  muscular  filires, 
glands,  and  cellular  tissue,  covered  by  mucour; 
membrane.  They  owe  their  extremely  red  colour 
to  the  thinness  of  the  covering  membrane,  and 
their  sensitiveness  to  an  abundant  supply  of 
minute  nervous  fibres.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  affected  with  cancer.  (See  Cancer.) 

The  lips  form  part  of  the  organs  of  speech, 
and  are  necessary  to  the  pronunciation  of  cer- 
tain letters,  which  are  hence  called  labials  or 
lip  letters. 

LiTHODOMtis,  Zi77i-ocZ'-om-MS,agenusofbivalye 
molluscs,  popularly  called  Bate  Shells.  They 
have  the  power  of  boring  into  stone  or  shell, 
and  in  some  unexplained  manner  force  thei? 
way  completely  through  the  hardest  substances. 

Liver,  liv'er,  (Sax.  lifer,  Gr.  hepar,)  in  Anat., 
is  the  secreting  organ  or  gland  by  which  the 
bile  is  formed.  It  is  situated  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondriac and  epigastric  regions,  below  the 
diaphragm,  and  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour. 

Its  form  is  irregular,  being  convex  on  the 
upper  surface,  irregularly  concave  below,  very 
thick  behind,  and  very  thin  in  front,  and  in 
the  adult  it  generally  weighs  from  three  to 
four  pounds.  It  is  divided  into  two  principal 
lobes,  the  right  and  left, — the  former  of  which 
is  by  much  the  larger.  They  are  divided  on 
the  upper  side  by  a broad  ligament,  and  below 
by  a considerable  depression,  or  fossa.  Be- 
tween and  below  these  tw'o  lobes  is  a smaller 
lobe,  called  lobulus  Spigelii.  To  the  left  it  has 
the  fissure  for  the  lodgment  of  the  ductus  veuo- 
sus  ; on  the  right,  the  fissure  for  the  vena  cava. 

The  lobulus  caudatus  is  a tail-like  process 
of  the  liver,  stretching  downwards  from  the 
middle  of  the  right  lobe  to  the  lobulus  Spi- 
gelii. The  liver,  like  the  other  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  receives  an  investment  from  the 
lining  membrane  of  that  cavity,  — the  perito- 
neum, which  being  reflected  from  it  at  different 
points,  forms  broad  bands,  connecting  the 
liver  with  the  surrounding  parts.  An  invest- 
ment of  areolar  tissue  is  also  sju'ead  over  the 
organ,  extending  into  the  interior,  and  forming 
thin  but  dense  sheaths  to  the  vessels  and 
canals,  called  the  capsule  of  Glisson.  ’The 
blood-vessels  of  the  liver  are  the  hepatic  artery 
and  veins,  and  the  vena  portm;  the  lymphatics 
arc  numerous,  and  the  nerves  arc  siqiplied 
from  the  j)neumogastric  and  i)hrenic,  and  the 
hepatic  flexus.  The  proper  tissue  of  the  liver 
is  composed  of  a great  number  of  granular 
bodies,  of  the  size  of  millet,  and  called  lobules, 
of  a foliated  appearance.  The  liver  thus  re 
ceives  two  kinds  of  blood— arterial,  by  mearw 
of  the  hepatic  artery,  in  small  quantity,  destined 
principally  for  the  nourishment  of  the  gland  ; 
and  venous,  by  the  vena  portai,  in  much  larger 
quantity,  from  Avhich  the  bile  is  principally 
formed.  The  tributary  branches,  by  the  junc- 
tion of  which  the  main  trunk  ot  the  portal  vein 
is  formed,  comprise  the  veins  which  receive 
the  blood  from  the  stomach  and  intestinal 
canal,  the  spleen,  iiancrcas,  and  gall-bladder. 
From  these  various  sources,  then,  venous  blood  ' 
is  poured  into  the  liver  by  the  vena  porlaj, 
which  divides  and  subdivides,  like  an  artery, 
till  it  reaches  the  interlobular  spaces,  forming  \ 
a freely  anastomosing  netwcirk  throughout  the 
organ,  and  constituting  the  interlobular  \ einB. 
From  these  interlobular  veins  proceed,  oa 
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every  side,  minute  capiliaries,  which  form 
dense  networks,  that  seem  to  make  up  nearly 
the  whole  substance  of  the  lobules.  Through 
the  capillaries  the  blood  passes  into  intra- 
lobular  veins,  of  which  one,  with  its  outspread 
branches,  occupies  the  centre  or  axis  of  each 
lobule  ; and  tliese  intralobular  veins,  by  suc- 
cessive junction  and  conflux,  make  up  the 
trunks  of  the  liepatic  veins,  by  which  the  blood 
of  the  portal  vein,  after  secreting  the  bile,  is 
carried  from  the  liver.  The  secretion  of  bile 
{see  Bile,)  though  the  chief  and  most  obvious 
of  the  functions  of  the  liver,  is  not  the  only 
one  which  it  has  to  perform  ; for  recent  dis- 
coveries have  shown  that  important  changes 
are  effected  in  certain  constituents  of  the  blood, 
in  its  transit  through  this  gland,  whereby  they 
are  rendered  more  fit  for  their  subsequent 
purjioses  in  the  animal  economy.  From  the 
labours  of  IM.  C.  Bernard,  it  appears  that  the 
low  form  of  albuminous  matter  conveyed  from 
the  alimentary  canal  by  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  requires  to  be  submitted  to  the  influence 
of  the  liver  before  it  can  be  assimilated  by  the 
blood.  Tlie  liver  also  possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of  forming  sugar  out  of  principles 
in  the  blood  which  contain  no  trace  of  saccha- 
rine or  amylaceous  matter.  The  excretory 
apparatus  of  the  liver  consists  of  the  hepatic, 
common,  and  cystic  ducts,  and  the  gall-bladder. 
The  biliary  ducts  commence  by  small  twigs  in 
each  lobule,  and  join,  forming,  where  they 
emerge  from  the  gland,  the  hepatic  duct.  This 
duct,  after  passing  down  for  a short  distance, 
is  joined  at  an  angle  by  the  cystic  duct  from 
the  gall-bladder.  The  common  duct  thus 
formed  is  called  the  ductus  communis  cole- 
dochus,  and  empties  itself  into  the  duodenum. 
The  retention  of  the  materials  of  the  bile  in 
the  blood  acts  like  a poison  upon  the  nervous 
system,  and  if  the  suspension  of  secretion  is 
complete,  death  soon  takes  place.  Much  of 
the  cerebral  disturbance  accompanying  dyspep- 
sia, some  forms  of  which  are  popularly  known 
as  “liver  complaint,”  is  doubtless  due  to  defi- 
ciency of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  the  non- 
elimination of  certain  deleterious  constituents. 
(For  diseases  of  the  liver,  see  Bile,  Bilious, 
Dyspepsia,  Hepatitis,  &c.)  — Ref.  Todd’s 
Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ; 
Carpenter’s  Physiology  ; Budd’s  Treatise  on 
Diseases  of  the  Liver. 

Lizard.  {See  Lacertinid^.) 

Llama,  or  Guanoco,  la'-ma,  a genus  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order 
Ungulata,  family  Bovidee,  and  tribe  Camelina, 
The  llama  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
camel,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  animal  in  the  New  World, 
being  confined  to  South  America.  Their  teeth 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  camels,  but  their 
backs  are  not  furnished  with  humps  ; their 
tails  are  short  and  hairy,  their  toes  slender, 
and  their  soles  narrow  and  separated  in  front. 
In  Peru,  where  they  are  principally  found,  they 
live  in  a wild  state,  in  herds  of  sometimes  one 
or  two  hundred.  The  ancient  Peruvians,  how- 
ever, completely  subdued  and  domesticated 
the  llama  as  a beast  of  burden ; and  to  them  it 
answered  all  the  purposes  of  the  camel  or  dro- 
medary of  the  Old  World.  In  a ivild  state, 
the  herd  keeps  a careful  look-out,  and  when 
disturbed,  gallops  off  with  great  rapidity. 
There  are  two  distinct  species  found  in  South 
America, — the  Lama  vicugna,  and  the  Lama 
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guanacus.  They  both  inhabit  the  Peruvian 
Alps,  the  Pampas,  and  the  mountains  of  Chili, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens. 
The  former  animal,  the  vicuna,  is  principally 
found  in  the  most  elevated  land  and  mountains 
of  Bolivia  and  Chili.  This  species  is  quite 
wild,  and  hitherto  has  defeated  all  attempts  of 
the  aborigines  to  domesticate  it ; and  has  an 
awkward  habit  of  jumping  f,nd  kicking  with 
its  hind  legs.  The  guanaco  is  the  characteristic 
quadruped  of  the  plains  of  Patagonia,  and  is 
very  common  over  the  whole  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  South  America.  They  live  in  herds, 
but  are  easily  domesticated  after  being  caught. 
In  their  habits  they  resemble  a flock  of  sheep, 
and,  when  caught,  appear  to  have  no  idea  of 
defending  themselves.  Two  other  species  of 
llama,  which  are  thoroughly  domesticated,  are 
also  mentioned  by  travellers, — the  L.  glauca, 
which  is  of  a whitish  colour,  and  has  long 
slender  legs ; and  the  L.  Pacos,  which  is  of  a 
blackish  hue,  and  has  short  legs.  The  wool  of 
llamas  is  made  into  cords  and  sacks  as  welt  as 
into  stuffs  for  ponchos,  &c.  ; and  in  Mexico 
the  bones  are  converted  into  instruments  for 
weaving  the  wool.  The  dung  is  also  used  for 
fuel.  The  llama  is,  however,  rapidly  disappeai'- 
ing,  and  its  place  is  being  supplied  by  the  more 
useful  and  profitable  European  .sheep. 

Lobe,  lobe,  (Lat.  lobus,)  in  Anat.,  is  a term 
applied  to  the  more  or  less  separate  parts  of 
which  the  glands  of  the  body  are  composed. 
Thus  we  have  the  lobes  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
liver,  &c.  Lobe  is  also  applied  to  that  pendent 
portion  of  the  ear  which  is  more  fat  and  fleshy 
than  any  other  part. 

Lobster,  lob'-ster,  (Ang.-Sax.,)  {Homarus 
vulgaris,)  a crustaceous  animal  belonging  to 
the  order  Macroura,  and  family  Astacidae, 
When  alive,  its  general  colour  is  a bluish- 
black,  beautifully  variegated  with  paler  spots 
and  clouds.  Its  thorax  is  smooth,  its  snout 
short  and  serrated,  and  it  has  very  long  an- 
tennae, with  two  shorter  bifid  ones  between 
them.  The  claws  and  fangs  are  large,  the 
greater  being  tuberculated,  and  the  lesser  ser- 
rated on  their  anterior  edges.  It  has  four 
pairs  of  legs ; the  tail  has  six  joints,  and  the 
caudal  fin  is  rounded.  The  two  great  clawa 
of  the  lobster  form  its  instruments  of  provision 
and  weapons  of  defence ; they  open  and  close 
like  a pair  of  nippers,  and  are  very  strong. 
The  head  of  the  lobster  is  small,  and  furnished 
with  two  eyes,  which  are  projectile  or  retractile 
at  will.  The  mouth  resembles  that  of  an  in- 
sect, opens  longitudinally,  and  is  furnished 
with  two  teeth  for  the  mastication  of  its  food, 
and  between  them  is  a fleshy  substance  shaped 
like  a tongue.  When  the  young  leave  the  parent 
lobsters,  they  seek  the  minute  crevices  of  the 
rocks  and  other  secure  places,  and  in  a few 
weeks  they  acquire  hard,  firm  shells.  Lobsters, 
like  crabs,  change  their  shells  every  year ; pre- 
vious to  this  process  they  appear  sick,  languid, 
and  restless,  and  lie  toi'pid  and  motionless. 
Three  or  four  days  are  required  before  they 
acquire  their  new  shells,  and  during  that  period 
they  are  defenceless,  and  become  the  prey,  not 
only  of  fish,  but  also  of  such  of  their  own  species 
as  are  not  in  a similar  condition.  While  in  a 
soft  state,  lobsters  increase  in  size ; and  in 
comparing  the  dimensions  of  an  old  shell  with 
a new,  the  latter  is  found  to  be  one-third  largei 
than  the  former.  When  boiled,  the  lobster 
becomes  red.  In  a commercial  point  of  view. 
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the  lobster  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
all  the  crustaceans,  on  account  of  the  esteem 
in  which  it  is  held  as  an  article  of  food. 
130,000  are  annually  sent  to  Billingsgate  mai'- 
ket  from  the  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  Orkney 
and  Lewis  Islands ; 600,000  annually  arrive 
there  from  Norway ; and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  20,000  to  25,000  lobsters  in  the  market 
in  one  day.  They  are  principally  sent  to  Lon- 
don during  the  period  between  March  and 
August.  According  to  most  accounts,  they  are 
very  stationary  in  their  habits,  and  differ  in 
colour  and  appearance  in  the  different  places 
where  they  are  taken.  They  are  caught  in 
pots,  similar  to  those  used  in  the  capture  of 
crabs.  Lobsters  very  readily  part  with  their 
large  claws  ; and,  when  seized  by  one  of  them, 
the  animal  gives  it  up  at  once.  When  suddenly 
alarmed  by  a peal  of  thunder,  or  the  report  of 
a cannon,  they  shoot  their  claws  immediately. 
Considerable  time  elapses  before  the  lost  mem- 
ber is  restored,  and  attains  the  size  of  the  old 
one. 

Locusts,  LocusTiniu,  lo'-lcusts,  (Lat.  locusta, 
a locust,)  a family  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Orthoptera,  and  containing  several 
genera  and  many  species.  Locusts  are  spread 
all  over  the  globe,  and  generally  appear  in 
great  numbers.  The  produce  of  whole  coun- 
tries has  been  destroyed  by  them,  on  account 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  they  multiply.  The 
species  found  in  Europe  are  rather  small,  but 
some  of  the  exotic  varieties  are  large.  Their 
principal  food  consists  of  leguminous  plants. 
During  spring  and  the  beginning  of  summer, 
they  are  in  their  larva  state,  without  wings  ; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  they 
become  perfect  insects.  Locusts,  like  many 
other  insects  belongingto  the  order  Orthoptera, 
have  the  faculty  of  producing  sounds.  They 
produce  a harsh,  creaking  noise,  by  acting 
U|  on  their  elytra,  or  wing-covers,  with  their 
hind  legs.  On  account  of  the  veins  being  con- 
siderably elevated  in  the  elytra,  and  the  inner 
edge  of  their  thighs  being  rugose  with  spines, 
the  rubbing  of  the  one  against  the  other  produces 
tlie  noise.  Of  all  the  species,  the  migratory 
locusts,  (Locusta  migratoria,)  although  a small 
insect,  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  to  man. 
Its  powers  of  destruction  are  immense,  and  as 
they  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  they  soon 
destroy  the  vegetation  where  they  are  born. 
After  consuming  all  within  their  reach,  they 
take  flight  in  swarms  to  some  adjoining  district. 
At  times  the  number  of  locusts  is  so  great  that 
the  sky  is  absolutely  darkened  during  their 
passing,  and  the  spots  where  they  alight  assume 
the  appearance  of  a barren  waste,  almost  in  an 
instant.  These  insects  appear  periodically  in 
several  parts  of  Central  Europe,  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  almost  all  the  south  of  Asia,  and  spread 
terror  and  dismay  before  them.  Rewards  arc 
oll'ered  for  the  collection  of  both  the  eggs  and 
the  perfect  insects  in  the  south  of  Europe.  It 
is  on  reconl  that  in  l6i:5,  at  Marseilles,  20,000 
francs  were  paid  for  this  purpose.  A similar 
plan  is  adopted  in  Turkey  and  in  China.  A 
larger  species  of  locust,  beautifully  coloured, 
Locusta  crustata,  is  common  in  Southern 
Africa,  and  is  very  destructive  at  certain  sea- 
sons. The  inhabitants  of  some  countries  make 
use  of  the  large  species  of  locusts  as  food. 
They  pull  off  their  wings  and  fry  them  in  but- 
ter or  oil,  or  pickle  them. 

LouuKHitiiAD-TuuTLii,  log  gur-hcdj  a large 


Lopholaimus 

marine  turtle  found  in  the  South  Seas.  Ita 
scientific  name  is  Caouana  carelta.  It  is  also 
called  the  Casinave  and  the  Rhinoceros  Turtle. 
The  shield  has  at  least  15  hornv  plates,  and  the 
breast-bone  is  strongly  keeled.  There  are  no 
claws.  It  is  a large  and  fierce  reptile,  biting 
furiously  when  attacked.  It  lives  mostly  on 
molluscs  and  Crustacea. 

Loire,  lawyre,  name  for  the  fat  dormouse,  a 
species  which  is  eatable,  and  was  once  in  great 
request  among  the  ancients  as  a dainty  for  the 
table,  numbers  being  cooped  up  and  fattened 
artificially. 

Longicorns,  lon'-je-korns,  (Lat.  longus,  long, 
cornu,  horn,)  an  order  of  coleopterous  insects, 
so  called  on  account  of  the  length  of  their  an- 
tennas, which  are  generally  longer  than  their 
bodies,  and  very  seldom  shorter.  Longicoru 
insects  also  possess  other  distinctive  charac- 
ters. The  under  part  of  the  first  three  joints 
of  the  tarsi,  in  all  of  them,  is  furnished  with  a 
brush;  the  second  and  third  joints  are  cordi- 
form  ; the  fourth  is  deeply  bilobate  ; and  at  the 
base  of  the  last  there  is  a little  nodule,  resem- 
bling a joint.  The  antennm  are  either  filiform 
or  setaceous  ; being  sometimes  simple  in  both 
sexes,  and  sometimes  serrate,  pectinate,  or 
flabelliform  in  the  males.  In  some  species, 
the  eyes  are  rounded  and  entire  ; in  others, 
slightly  emarginate ; in  the  latter  case,  the 
thorax  is  trapezoidal  or  narrowed  anteriorly. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  eyes  of  the  longi- 
corns are  reniform,  and  surround  the  base  of 
the  antenna).  The  larvae  of  a great  number  of 
the  longicorns  are  destitute  of  feet,  or  have 
very  minute  ones,  as  a large  proportion  of 
them  live  in  the  interior  of  trees  or  under  the 
bark.  The  body  is  soft,  whitish,  and  thickest 
in  the  fore  part ; and  the  head  is  squamous, 
and  furnished  with  strong  mandibles.  The 
larger  varieties  of  the  longicorns  do  often  great 
damage  to  trees,  sometimes  drilling  them  in 
every  direction.  Some  species  attack  the  roots 
of  plants. 

Longissimus  Dorsi,  lon-jis'-si-mus  dor' -si, 
(Lat.,  the  longest  [muscle]  of  the  back,)  in 
Anat.,  is  a muscle  of  the  back,  which  rises  from 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  os  sacrum  and 
transverse  and  oblique  processes  of  the  lumbar 
vertebrae,  and  is  inserted  by  small  double  ten- 
dons into  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  all 
the  transverse  processes  of  the  vertebra)  of  the 
back,  sending  off  also  bundles  of  fibres  to  all 
the  ribs  between  their  tubercles  and  angles. 
Its  use  is  to  support  the  spine,  and  bend  it 
backwards  and  to  one  side. 

Longus  Colli,  long'-gus  koV-li,  (Lat.,  the 
long  [muscle]  of  the  neck,)  in  Anat.,  is  a mus- 
cle situated  close  to  the  anterior  and  lateral 
part  of  the  vertebra)  of  the  neck.  It  rises  from 
the  three  superior  vertebra)  of  the  back,  and  is 
also  connected  by  tendons  with  the  four  last 
vertelira)  of  the  neck,  being  inserted  into  the 
fore  part  of  the  second  vertebne  of  the  neck, 
near  its  fellow.  Its  use,  when  acting  singly, 
is  to  move  the  neck  to  one  side  ; but  when  both 
act,  they  serve  to  bring  the  neck  directly  for 
wards. 

liOiMiius.  (See  Angler-Fish.) 

Loi’HOiiR.tNGHiATA,  ail  Order  of  fishes  in 
whicli  the  gills  are  composed  of  little  round 
tufts,  the  perculum  large,  and  the  spectuui 
small,  'file  sea-horse  and  the  pike  fishes  lie- 
long  to  this  order. 

Loi’hoi-aimus,  lof-ul-ai-im-us,  generic  name 
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for  the  Joplnist  pigeon  of  Australia.  This 
bird  is  notable  for  the  large  crest  that  decorates 
its  head,  and  for  the  bold  and  upright  carriage 
of  its  body.  It  is  a fruit-eater,  but  its  flesh  is 
coarse  and  dry,  and  is  seldom  eaten. 

Lophophorus.  {See  Pheasant,  Peyan.) 

Loris,  latu'-ris,  a group  of  nocturnal  quad- 
rumana,  having  the  muzzle  long  and  sharp,  the 
eyes  very  large,  and  no  tail.  They  inhabit 
Ceylon. 

Lories,  lo'-ris,  a group  of  birds  of  the  par- 
rot family — the  Fsittacus  Lorius  of  Linnanis  ; 
sub-family  Lorianm.  The  characteristics  are, 
— bill  only  slightly  curved  ; the  margin  of 
the  upper  mandibles  sinuated ; the  notch 
obsolete ; lower  mandible  slender,  conic, 
much  longer  than  high  ; the  gonys  (typically) 
straight. 

Lota.  ((S'eeLiNO.) 

Louse,  lovjse,  (Sax.  lus,)  a term  applied  to 
certain  disagreeable  and  unseemly  parasitic 
insects.  They  are  distinguished  by  having  six 
feet  formed  for  walking,  a mouth  furnished 
v/ith  a proboscis,  antennae  as  long  as  the 
thorax,  with  the  abdomen,  which  is  formed  of 
several  segments,  depressed.  Many,  if  not  all 
mammals,  and  perhaps  all  species  of  birds,  are 
infested  with  lice ; and  it  would  appear  that 
each  species  of  mammal  and  bird  has  its  own 
peculiar  species  of  louse,  and  sometimes  even 
two  or  three  distinct  species.  They  breed  very 
rapidly,  several  generations  occurring  in  a 
short  period.  Their  increase  seems  to  be 
favoured  by  certain  circumstances, — as  in- 
fancy, and  that  condition  of  the  system  whicli 
gives  rise  to  jhtJiiriasis,  or  the  lousy  disease. 
The  human  species  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of 
several  species ; among  which  are  the  Fedi- 
culus  huviani  corporis,  or  body  louse,  princi- 
pally occurring  in  adults  who  are  dirty  in  their 
personal  habits  ; and  the  F.  humani  capitis,  or 
common  louse,  most  frequent  in  children.  The 
best  antidote  against  these  disgusting  insects 
is  cleanliness.  Although  of  rare  occurrence 
now,  the  lousy  disease  was  not  unfrequent 
among  the  ancients.  Herod,  Antiochus,  Cal- 
listhenes,  Sylla,  and  many  others,  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  from  this  complaint.  The 
genus  Phthirus  difl’ers  from  the  pediculus  in 
having  the  body  wide  and  rounded,  the  thorax 
very  short  and  confounded  with  the  body ; the 
anterior  feet  ai’e  simple,  and  the  two  hinder 
l)airs  are  didactyle.  Among  some  nations,  the 
louse  is  looked  upon  as  a gastronomic  luxury, 
and  at  one  time  it  was  considerably  used  in 
medicine.  (See  EnzoA.) 

Lcxia.  {See  Crossbill.) 

Loxodonta,  loks-o-don'-ta,  generic  name  for 
the  African  elephant. 

• Lucanus.  ( See  Stag-beetle.) 

Lucioperca.  {See  Perch,  Giant.) 

Lugworm,  lug'-ivurm,  a well-known  annelid 
inhabiting  our  own  coasts,  and  found  in  the 
muddy  Ea.nd.  Fishermen  use  it  much  for 
bait.  The  breathing  organs  are  thirteen  pairs 
of  bright  scarlet  tufts  which  are  set  upon  the 
back,  and  the  sides  are  furnished  with  stiff 
bristles,  which  enable  the  creature  to  force  it- 
self through  the  sand.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Anerisala piscatorum.  The  creature  does  not 
merely  lie  in  the  loose  sand,  but  cements  the 
particles  together  so  as  to  form  a slight  tube 
which  it  can  traverse,  and  though  this  tube  will 
not  bear  removal,  it  is  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand the  wash  of  the  waves. 
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Lu.'iibar,  lum'-har,  (Lat.  lumius,  the  loin,) 
in  Anat.,  denotes  of  or  belonging  to  the  loins ; 
as,  lumbar  region,  &c.  {See  Loins.) 

Lumericus.  ((Sec  Earthworm.) 

Lump  Fish,  an  acanthopterygian  fish  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Discoboli,  {Cyclop- 
teros  lumpus,)  sometimes  called  the  Coch. 
Paidle.  The  ventral  fins  are  modified  into  a 
sucker  by  means  of  which  the  fish  can  attach 
itself  to  rocks. 

Lungs,  lungs,  '(Sax.  lungen,)  in  Anat.,  are 
two  large  conical  bodies  placed  one  in  each  of 
the  lateral  cavities  of  the  chest,  and  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  heart  and  large  vessels 
and  by  two  layers  of  the  pleura,  which  form  the 
mediastinum,  or  median  partition.  They  oc- 
cupy by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  cavity  of 
the  chest,  and  during  life  accurately  adapt 
themselves  to  its  varying  dimensions.  Each 
lung  is  invested  by  an  exceedingly  delicate 
serous  membrane,  termed  the  pleura.  Each 
pleura  forms  an  independent  shut  sac  quite 
distinct  from  the  other,  enclosing  the  corres- 
ponding lung  as  far  as  its  root,  and  then  re- 
flected back  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
thorax.  The  portion  investing  the  surface  of 
the  lung  is  called  the  pleura  pulmonalis,  while 
that  which  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  chest 
is  called  the  pleura  costalis.  The  root  is  that 
part  of  the  lung  which  is  connected  to  the 
heart  and  the  trachea;  being  formed  by  the 
bronchial  tube,  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
veins,  the  bronchial  arteries  and  vein.s,  Ac., 
all  of  which  are  enclosed  by  a reflection  of  the 
pleura.  Each  lung  is  of  a conical  shape,  with 
a broad  concave  base  resting  upon  the  convex 
surface  of  the  diaphragm.  The  apex  forms  a 
blunted  point,  which  extends  into  the  root  of 
the  neck  about  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the 
first  rib.  The  outer  or  thoracic  surface  is 
smooth,  convex,  and  of  considerable  extent, 
corresponding  to  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the 
chest,  and  of  greater  depth  behind  than  in 
front.  The  inner  surface  is  flattened  or  con- 
cave, presenting  in  front  a depression  corres- 
ponding to  the  convex  surface  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  behind  a deep  fissure,  (the  hilum 
pulmonis),  which  gives  attachment  to  the  root 
of  the  lung.  The  posterior  border  is  obtuse  or 
rounded,  and  is  I'eceived  into  the  deep  groove 
formed  by  the  ribs  at  the  side  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  anterior  border  is  thin  and 
sharp,  and  overlaps  the  front  of  the  pericar- 
dium. The  anterior  portion  of  the  right  lung 
corresponds  to  the  medium  line  of  the  sternum, 
and  is  in  contact  with  its  fellow,  the  pleura) 
being  interposed,  as  low  as  the  fourth  costal 
cartilage,  below  vdiich  they  are  separated  by 
an  irregularly-shaped  interval  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  left  lung.  Each  lung  is  divided 
into  two  lobes,  a lower  and  an  upper,  by  along 
anddeepfissure,  which commencesupon  the  up- 
per portion  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  lung, 
about  three  inches  from  the  apex,  and  extends 
obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  anterior  border,  penetrating  nearly 
to  the  root  of  the  organ.  The  upper  lobe  is 
smaller  than  the  lower,  and  is  conical,  with  an 
oblique  base,  while  the  lower  lobe  is  more  or 
less  quadrilateral.  In  the  right  lung,  the  up- 
per lobe  is  partially  divided  by  a second  and 
shorter  fissure,  extending  from  the  middle  of 
the  principal  fissure  forwards  and  upwards  to 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  organ,  and  marking 
off  a small  triangular  portion,  called  the  middle 
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lobe.  The  right  lung  has  thus  three  lobes,  and 
is  larger  and  broader  than  the  left.  The  weight 
of  the  lungs  varies  much,  .according  to  the 
quantity  of  blood,  mucus,  or  serous  fluid  that 
they  may  contain ; but  in  general  they  are 
found  to  be  between  thirty-six  and  forty-two 
ounces, — the  right  lung  being  about  two  ounces 
heavier  than  the  left.  The  lungs  are  heavier 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female,  being  in  the 
former  inproportion  to  the  body  as  one  to  thirty- 
seven,  in  the  latter  as  one  to  forty-three.  The 
substance  of  the  lung  is  of  a light,  porous, 
spongy  texture,  and  when  healthy,  is  buoyant 
in  water  ; but  in  the  foetus,  before  respiration 
has  taken  place,  and  also  in  cases  of  conges- 
tion or  consolidation  from  disease,  the  entire 
lungs,  or  portions  of  them,  will  sink  in  that 
fluid.  The  specific  gravity  of  a healthy  lung 
after  death  varies  from  345  to  746,  water  being 
1000.  At  birth  the  lungs  are  of  a pinkish- 
white  colour  ; but  as  life  advances  they  become 
darker,  and  are  mottled  or  variegated  with 
patches  of  a dark  slate-colour,  assuming  at 
length  a dark  black  colour.  The  pulmonary 
tissue  is  endowed  with  great  elasticity,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  lungs  collapse  by  atmo- 
spheric pressure,  when  the  thorax  is  opened,  to 
about  one-third  of  their  bulk.  The  lungs  are 
composed  of  an  external  or  serous  coat,  a sub- 
serous  areolar  tissue,  and  the  pulmonary  sub- 
stance. The  serous  coat  is  derived  from  the 
jdeura,  as  already  mentioned,  beneath  which 
is  a thin  layer  of  subserous  areolar  membrane, 
containing  a large  proportion  of  elastic  fibres. 
It  invests  the  entire  surface  of  the  lung,  and 
extends  inwards  between  the  lobules.  The 
substance  of  the  lung  itself  is  composed  of 
numerous  small  lobules,  which,  although  closely 
connected  together  by  an  inteidobular  areolar 
tissue,  are  quite  distinct  from  one  another,  and 
arc  easily  separable  in  the  foetus.  These 
lobules  are  of  various  sizes,  those  on  the  sur- 
face being  large  and  of  a pyramidal  form,  with 
the  base  turned  toward  the  surface  ; those  in 
the  interior  being  smaller,  and  of  various  forms. 
Each  lobule  may  be  regarded  as  a lung  in  minia- 
ture, the  same  elements  entering  into  its  com- 
position as  go  to  form  the  lung  itself.  Each 
is  composed  of  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchial  tube  and  its  terminal  air-cells,  of  the 
ramifications  of  the  pulmonary  and  bronchial 
vessels,  lymphatics  and  nerves  ; all  being  con- 
nected together  by  areolar  fibrous  tissue.  Each 
bronchus,  on  entering  the  substance  of  the 
lung,  divides  and  subdivides  dichotomously 
throughout  the  entire  organ.  Sometimes  three 
branches  arise  together ; and  occasionally  small 
lateral  branches  are  given  off  from  the  sides  of 
a main  trunk.  Each  of  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  bronchi  enters  a pulmonary  lobule,  and 
again  subdividing  ultimately  terminates  in  the 
intercellular  passages  and  aii'-cells,  of  which 
the  lobule  is  composed.  After  entering  the 
substance  of  the  lobules,  each  lobular  bronchial 
tube  is  said  to  divide  and  subdivide  from  four 
to  nine  times,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
lobule,  diminishing  in  siz(!  until  they  attain  a 
diameter  of  l-50th  to  1-3;. th  of  an  inch,  when 
they  become  changed  in  structure,  lose  their 
cylindrical  form,  and  are  continued  onwards 
as  irregular  intercellular  i)assage.s  through  the 
substance  of  the  lobule.  Within  tin;  lungs,  the 
bronchial  tubes  arc  not  flattened  behinil  like 
the  bronchi  and  trachea  without,  but  form 
completely  circular  tubes.  'I'hc  air-cells  arc 
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small  polyhedral  alveolar  recesses,  separated 
from  each  other  by  thin  septa,  and  communi- 
cating freely  with  the  intercellular  passages. 
They  vary  from  l-200th  to  l-TOtli  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  and  are  larger  on  the  surface  than  in 
the  interior.  The  pulmonary  artery  conveys 
the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs.  It  divides  and 
subdivides  into  branches,  which  accompany 
the  bronchial  tubes,  and  terminates  in  a dense 
capillary  network  upon  the  walls  of  the  inter- 
cellular passages  and  nerves.  From  this  net- 
work, the  radicles  of  the  pulmonary  veins 
arise,  and,  coalescing  into  large  branches,  at 
length  accompany  the  arteries  and  return  the 
blood,  purified  by  its  passage,  through  the  capil- 
laries to  the  heart.  In  their  course  through 
the  lung,  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
are  usually  found  above  and  in  front  of  a bron- 
chial tube,  and  the  vein  below.  The  pulmonary 
arteries  and  veins  differ  from  the  same  vessels  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  inasmuch  as  the  former 
convey  dark  blood,  the  latter  red  blood.  The 
pulmonary  veins  are  also  destitute  of  valves.  The 
bronchial  arteries  and  veins  are  much  smaller 
than  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  are  designed 
for  the  nourishment  of  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  The  lungs  are  supplied  with  nerves 
from  the  pulmonary  plexuses,  formed  chiefly 
by  the  parvagum,  together  with  filaments  from 
the.  sympathetic.  The  absorbents  are  deep- 
seated  and  superficial.  They  pass  to  the  bron- 
chial glands  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs,  and  then 
proceed  partly  to  the  thoracic  duct  on  the  left 
side,  and  partly  to  a corresponding  vessel  on 
the  right.  The  lungs  are  the  great  organs  of 
respiration.  The  air  passes  through  the  bron- 
chial tubes  until  it  reaches  the  minute  air-cells, 
on  the  walls  of  which  the  blood  circulates  in  a 
network  of  capillaries  in  such  a way  that  it  is 
brought  into  immediate  connexion  with  the 
atmosperic  air,  which  is  drawn  in  by  each 
inspiration.  In  the  act  of  breathing,  the  capa- 
city of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the  action  of 
certain  muscles,  when  the  air  rushes  in  to  fill 
the  vacuum,  and  expansion  of  the  lungs  takes 
place ; and  then,  the  muscular  movem.e»t 
ceasing,  the  ribs  by  their  weight  and  elasticity 
contract  and  force  out  the  air.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty-two  is  the  average  number  of  respira- 
tions in  a minute;  but  this  number  may  be 
very  greatly  increased  by  excitement,  exercise, 
or  disease.  The  lobules  are  not  all  distended 
with  air  in  ordinary  inspiration,  nor  by  the 
most  powerful  efforts  that  can  be  made.  Those 
of  the  upper  parts  of  the  lungs  seem  to  be  most 
filled,  and  are  most  constantly  in  action.  The 
average  quantity  of  air  contained  in  the  lungs 
is  estimated  at  about  200  cubic  inches.  In  each 
ordinary  act  of  inspiration,  or  expiration,  a 
change  of  from  twenty  to  tliirty  cubic  inclics 
is  supposed  to  take  place.  The  lung.s,  from 
their  highly-organised  structure  and  their  in- 
cessant exercise,  arc,  perhaps,  more  liable  to 
disease  than  any  other  part  of  the  body.  The 
diseases  to  which  they  arc  mostly  liable  are,  in 
their  first  stages  at  least,  of  an  inflammatory 
character,  and  are  mo.stly  produced  by  e.xpo- 
surc  to  damp  and  cold,  sudden  atmospheric 
changes  and  transitions  of  temj)erature,  want 
of  proper  nourishment,  Ac.  Tlie  state  of  the 
lungs  can  now  be  ascertained  with  toler.able  cer- 
tainty by  means  of  auscult.ation. — Jicf.  liuain's 
Anatom;/,  by  ttharpey  ; (i ray’s  Anatomy. 

l.uuciiKii,  fur'-f.v/ar,  a sort  of  liunting-dog, 
resembling  a mongrel  greyhound,  with  pricked 
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earSj  a shaggy  coat,  and  generally  of  a yellow- 
ish-white colour.  It  runs  very  swiftly,  so  that, 
if  it  get  between  the  burrows  and  the  rabbits, 
it  seldom  misses  taking  them  ; in  hunting,  this 
is  its  usual  practice.  The  lurcher  is  much  used 
by  poachers,  because  it  can  be  easily  trained 
to  hunt  silently. 

Lusinia.  (See  Nightingale.) 

Luth,  looth.  (See  Turtles.) 

Lutra.  (See  Otter.) 

Luwack.  (See  Paradoxurus.) 

Lyc^nid^e,  li-seen' -id-ee,  a family  of  small 
butterflies,  in  which  the  fore-legs  are  used  for 
walking,  aud  the  last  joint  of  the  palpi  is 
minute  and  naked.  They  are  mostly  of  light 
colour.  The  well-known  hair-streak  and  cof- 
fee butterflies  belong  to  this  family. 

Lycosa,  U-ko'-sah,  a genus  of  arachnida, 
commonly  called  wolf  spiders,  because  they 
use  no  webs,  hunt  their  prey  on  the  ground. 
The  common  black  ground  spider  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

Lymph,  Umf,  (Lat.  lymplia,  water,)  in  Anat., 
is  a thin,  transparent,  colourless  fluid,  which 
is  found  in  the  lymphatic  or  absorbent  vessels 
abundantly  distributed  over  the  body.  (See 
Lymphatics.)  Its  taste  is  saline,  and  it  has 
a faint,  scarcely  pei’ceptible  smell.  When 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a clear  liquid,  with  corpuscles  float- 
ing in  it,  which  agree  entirely  with  the  pale 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  liquid  part  bears 
a strong  resemblance  in  its  physical  and 
chemical  constitution  to  the  plasma  of  the 
blood.  The  constituent  parts  of  lymph  are  as 


follows  : — • 

Water 96-926 

Pibrin -520 

Albumen -434 

Ozmazome '312 

Patty  matters -264 

Salts 1-544 
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Lymph  is  a nutritious  fluid,  and  not  excre- 
mentitious,  as  was  maintained  by  Hewson  and 
Hunter. 

Lymphatics,  lim-fdt'-iks,  in  Anat.,  is  the 
name  given  to  a class  of  vessels  in  the  human 
body,  from  their  containing  lymph.  They  are 
also  called  absorbents,  from  the  property  they 
possess  of  absorbing  certain  materials  for  the 
replenishing  of  the  blood,  and  conveying  them 
into  the  circulation.  The  lymphatics  are  found 
in  all  animals  which  have  a lacteal  system,  the 
two  forming  one  set  of  vessels  ; and,  indeed, 
under  the  head  of  lymphatics,  in  works  on 
anatomy,  are  generally  included  the  lacteals. 
The  lacteals  differ  from  the  lymphatics  proper 
only  in  containing  a milk-like  fluid — the  chyle, 
which  they  take  up  in  the  intestines  during 
the  process  of  digestion,  and  convey  into  the 
blood  through  the  thoracic  duct.  The  lym- 
phatics are  exceedingly  delicate  vessels,  their 
coats  being  so  transparent  that  their  fluid  con- 
tents are  readily  seen  through  them.  They 
are  found  in  nearly  all  the  textures  and  organs 
of  the  body  which  receive  blood,  with  the 
exception  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  In  the  different  regions  of  the 
body,  and  in  the  several  internal  viscera,  they 
are  arranged  into  a superficial  and  a deep  set — 
the  former  running  immediately  beneath  the 
skin,  or  under  the  membranous  coats  cnvelop- 
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ing'organs  internal ; the  latter  usually  accofn- 
panying  the  deep-seated  blood-vessels.  The 
origin  of  the  lymphatics  may  be  either  super- 
ficial or  deep,  and  most  commonly  is  in  the 
form  of  networks  or  plexuses,  out  of  which 
single  vessels  emerge  at  various  points,  and 
proceed  directly  to  lymphatic  glands,  or  to  join 
larger  lympathic  trunks.  The  fluids  imbibed 
by  these  plexuses  must  pass  into  them  by 
transudation.  The  lymphatics  of  any  part  or 
organ  exceed  in  number  the  veins,  but  in  size 
they  are  much  smaller.  They  are  interrupted 
at  intervals  by  constrictions,  which  give  to 
them  a knotted  or  beaded  appearance  ; and 
these  constrictions  correspond  to  the  presence 
of  valves  in  their  interior.  Like  the  veins 
and  arteries,  the  lymphatics  are  composed  of 
three  coats — an  internal,  middle,  and  external. 
The  lymphatic,  or  absorbent  glands,  named 
also  conglobate  glands,  are  small  solid  bodies, 
situated  in  the  course  of  the  lymphatic  and 
lacteal  vessels,  and  through  which  their  con- 
tents pass  in  their  course  towards  their  union 
with  the  blood.  A lymphatic  vessel  may  pass 
through  two,  three,  or  more  of  these  bodies  in 
its  course,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
some  which  reach  the  thoracic  duct  without 
encountering  any.  Their  size  is  very  various, 
some  being  not  much  bigger  than  a hemp-seed, 
others  as  large  or  larger  than  a kidney-bean. 
They  are  collected  in  numbers  along  the  course 
of  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck,  also  in  the 
thorax  and  abdomen,  especially  in  the  mesen- 
tery and  alongside  the  aorta,  vena  cava  inferior, 
and  iliac  vessels  ; also  in  the  axilla  and  groin, 
and  on  the  popliteal  vessels.  A lymphatic  or 
lacteal,  previous  to  entering  a gland,  divides 
into  several  small  branches,  which  are  named 
afferent  vessels.  As  they  enter,  their  external 
coat  becomes  continuous  with  the  capsule  of 
the  gland,  and  the  vessels,  much  thinned, 
divide  and  subdivide  while  pursuing  a tor- 
tuous course,  and,  finally  anastomosing,  form 
a plexus.  The  vessels  composing  this  plexus 
unite  to  form  two  or  more  efferent  vessels, 
which,  on  emerging  from  the  gland,  are  again 
invested  with  their  external  coat.  Capillary 
vessels  are  abundantly  distributed  on  the  walls 
of  the  lymphatics  in  the  glands.  The  absorb- 
ent system  discharges  its  contents  into  the 
veins  at  two  points — ^namely,  at  the  junction 
of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins  of 
the  left  side  by  the  thoracic  duct,  and  in  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  veins  of  the  right 
side  by  the  right  lymphatic  trunk.  The  open- 
ings are  guarded  by  valves. — Eef.  Quain’s 
Anatomy,  by  Sharpey  and  Ellis. 

Lynx,  links,  (Lat.,)  a general  name  applied  to 
the  shor  t-tailed  Felidae.  Under  this  h ead  several 
species  were  formerly  confounded  by  Linnaeus. 
Lynx,  or  Chaus  servalinos,  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful,  is  found  in  Asia  and  Europe. 
Lyncus  Europceus,  the  European  lynx,  has 
become  rare,  and  is  only  found  in  the  Pyre- 
nees and  part  of  the  Apennines.  In  length 
this  animal  is  about  three  feet,  and  is  very 
destructive  to  the  smaller  quadrupeds.  Among 
the  ancients  it  was  celebrated  as  having  been 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  Bacchus  when  he  made 
his  Indian  conquest.  Glreat  quickness  of  sight 
was  also  attributed  to  it,  and  it  was  supposed 
that  its  urine  was  converted  into  a precious 
stone.  The  skin  of  the  male  is  spotted,  and 
is  more  valuable  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
Another  species  of  lynx  is  the  caracal,  which 
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is  slightly  larger  than  a fox.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  black  colour  of  its  ears,  caracal 
being  a Turkish  word  signifying  black.  In 
North  America  there  are  several  species  of 
these  animals,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
northern  or  Canada  lynx,  Lyncus  Canadensus, 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  loup-cervier  and 
le  chat  among  the  French  Canadians.  In  the 
region  round  Hudson’s  Bay  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance,  about  seven  to  nine  tliousand  skins 
being  annually  exported.  Although  a timid 
creature,  and  incapable  of  attacking  the  larger 
quadrupeds,  it  is  very  destructive  to  rabbits 
and  hares,  on  which  it  chiefly  preys.  When 
brought  to  bay  by  a hunter,  it  makes  but  a 
slight  resistance  ; for,  though  it  spits  and 
erects  the  hair  on  its  back  like  a cat,  it  is 
easily  killed  by  a blow  with  a slight  stick.  In 
appearance  it  is  clumsy  and  awkward,  on 
account  of  its  large  paws,  slender  loins,  and 
long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  buttocks, 
scarcely  relieved  by  a short  thick  tail.  It 
moves  in  straightforward  bounds,  with  the 
back  a little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  four 
feet  at  once.  It  is  not  swift  on  land,  but  swims 
well.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  and  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  rabbit  in  flavour.  It  breeds  once 
a year,  and  has  two  young  ones  at  a time. 

Lyra,  U'-rd,  (Lat.,  a lyre,)  in  Anat.,  is  the 
name  given  to  a portion  of  the  brain,  between 
the  posterior  crura  of  the  fornix  of  the  cere- 
brum, and  marked  with  prominent  medullary 
fibres,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  a lyre. 

Lyre  Bird,  liar,  (menura  superba,)  a splen- 
did bird  of  New  South  Wales,  allied  to  the 
wren,  but  being  as  large  as  a fowl,  and  having 
a beautiful  tail,  which  when  spread  exactly  re- 
sembles an  ancient  lyre,  the  outer  feathers 
forming  the  frame,  and  the  central  feathers 
representing  the  strings.  It  is  extremely  shy, 
and  when  alarmed,  drops  into  the  thickest 
bush,  through  which  it  quietly  steals  away 
and  so  escapes,  its  speed  of  foot  being  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  our  pheasant.  The  colonists 
sometimes  call  it  the  pheasant.  Two  species 
of  Lyre  bird  are  known. 

Lyrie,  li-ree',  an  acanthopterygious  fish, 
allied  to  the  Gurnards,  (agonus  cataphr actus.) 
Its  body  is  covered  with  armour-like  plates, 
disposed  in  eight  rows,  and  the  head  and 
shoulders  are  armed  with  sharp  spines.  It  is 
sometimes  called  by  other  names,  such  as  the 
Bogge,  the  Noble,  the  Sea  Poacher,  and  the 
Armed  Bullhead. 

M. 

Macaw,  mu-kau',  {Macroccrcus,)  a bird  be- 
longing to  the  family  Psittacidaj,  or  Parrot 
tribe,  and  distinguished  from  other  Scansores 
(the  class  of  the  family,  so  named  from  their 
being  climbers)  by  reason  of  their  having  their 
cheeks  destitute  of  feathers,  and  their  tail- 
feathers  being  long.  The  macaws  arc  natives 
of  South  America,  where  they  were  first  dis- 
covered. Tlie  scarlet  macaw  — Ara  (macro 
ceraus)  Macao— in  pcrliai)S  the  most  splendid, 
as  well  as  the  largest,  species  of  the  entire 
parrot  family.  Some  of  them  measure  thirty- 
six  inches  and  more  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail,  and  their  plumage  is 
a bright  scarlet,  relieved  with  different  shadings 
of  l)lue,  yellow,  and  green.  The  great  green 
macaw  — Ara  (macroccrcus)  uiililaris  — is  a 
native  of  the  Andes,  where  it  is  often  found  at 
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an  elevation  of  3000  feet  from  the  sea.  In 
former  times  this  bird  used  to  be  presented,  as 
an  inestimable  gift,  by  the  Indians  to  their 
Incas,  who  valued  the  macaw  extremely.  It 
is  extremely  gregarious  and  mischievous,  by 
reason  of  its  predatory  nature,  as  it  commits 
great  damage  upon  plantations  and  gardens, 
which  it  plunders  right  and  left.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  macaw  are  the  same  as  the  rest 
of  the  Psittacidae,  and  will  be  found  given 
under  the  article  Parrot  Family. 

Mackerel,  mdk'-e-rel,  (Du.  mackreel,  from 
Lat.  maculatus,  spotted,)  a member  of  the 
Scomberidre,  a family  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  and  known  by  the  scientifle  appellation 
of  Scomber  scomber,  according  to  the  Linnaian 
system.  The  generic  characters  of  the  macke- 
rel are  as  follows  Scales  on  the  body  small 
and  smooth  ; vertical  fins  not  bearing  scales  ; 
two  dorsal  fins  widely  separated  ; some  of  the 
posterior  rays  of  the  second  dorsal  and  the 
anal  fin  free,  forming  finlets ; sides  of  the  tail 
slightly  carinated  ; one  row  of  small  conical 
teeth  in  each  jaw  ; the  parts  of  the  gill-covers 
without  denticulations  or  spines ; and,  lastly, 
the  branchiostegous  rays  seven  in  number. 
Its  usual  length  varies  between  twelve  and 
sixteen  inches  ; but  it  is  occasionally  found  in 
northern  seas  of  even  greater  size.  The  nose 
is  pointed,  and  the  under  jaiv  is  the  longest. 
The  colour  of  the  back  above  the  lateral  line 
is  a fine  green,  traced  with  rich  blue,  and 
marked  with  broad  dark  descending  lines. 
It  is  said  that  the  males  have  these  dark  trans- 
verse bands  nearly  straight,  while  the  females 
have  them  beautifully  undulated.  The  sides 
and  under  surface  are  of  a silver-colour,  traced 
with  brilliant  golden  tints ; altogether,  the 
mackerel  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fishes. 
It  was  supposed,  originally,  to  be  a fish  of  pas- 
sage ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  assertion 
is  untrue,  as  it  is  caught  nearly  the  whole  year 
round  off  the  Cornish  coast.  As  an  article  of 
food,  the  mackerel  is  in  great  request,  and 
those  taken  in  May  and  June  are  said  to  be 
superior  to  those  caught  later  in  the  year. 
The  fishery  is  very  extensive,  and  the  returns 
they  bring  in  to  the  different  boats  engaged  in 
the  trade  are  something  wonderful.  The  most 
common  mode  of  fishing  is  by  drift-nets,  and 
the  method  is  thus  described  by  Mr  Yarrell : — 
“ The  drift-net  is  twenty  feet  deep  by  one 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  well  corked  at 
the  top,  but  without  lead  at  the  bottom.  They 
are  made  of  small  fine  twine,  which  is  tanned 
of  a reddish-brown  colour  to  preserve  it  from 
the  action  of  the  sea-water;  and  it  is  thereby 
rendered  much  more  durable.  The  size  of  the 
mesh  is  about  two  and  a half  inches,  or  rather 
larger.  Twelve,  fifteen,  or  sometimes  eighteen 
of  these  netsAre  attached  lengthwise  by  tying 
along  a thick  rope,  called  the  drift-rope,  and 
at  the  ends  of  each  net,  to  each  other.  'When 
arranged  for  deiiositing  in  the  .sea,  a large  buoy 
attached  to  the  end  of  the  drift-rope  is  thrown 
overboard,  the  vessel  is  put  lieforo  the  wind, 
and  as  she  sails  along,  the  rope,  with  the  nets 
thus  attached,  is  iiasscdovcr  the  stern  into  the 
water  till  the  whole  of  the  nets  are  run  out. 
The  net  thus  deposited  hangs  suspended  in  the 
water  iicrpendicularly,  twenty  feet  deep  from 
the  drift-rope,  and  extending  from  three  (piar- 
ters  of  a mih^  to  a mile,  and  even  a mile  and  a 
half,  (kqiending  on  the  number  of  nets  belong- 
ing to  the  party  or  company  engaged  in 
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• fishing  together.  When  the  whole  of  the  nets 
are  thus  handed  out,  the  drift-rope  is  shifted 
1 from  the  stern  to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  and  she 
' rides  by  it  as  if  at  anchor.  The  benefit  gained 
. by  the  boats  hanging  at  the  end  of  the  drift- 
rope  is,  that  the  net  is  kept  strained  in  a 
straight  line,  which,  without  this  pull  upon  it, 
would  not  be  the  case.  The  nets  are  shot  in 
the  evening,  and  sometimes  hauled  once  during 
the  night,  or  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water 
until  the  morning.  The  fish  roving  in  the  dark 
through  the  water  hang  in  the  meshes  of  the 
net,  which  are  large  enough  to  admit  them 
beyond  the  gill-covers  and  pectoral  fins,  but 
not  large  enough  to  allow  the  thickest  part  of 
the  body  to  pass  through.  The  nets  are  thus 
hauled  in  a capstan  on  deck  is  manned,  and 
the  drift-rope  attached  to  it ; one  man  stands 
forward  to  untie  the  upper  edge  of  each  net 
from  tlie  drift-rope,  while  others  hand  in  the 
net  with  the  fish  on  one  side  of  the  vessel,  the 
other  being  devoted  to  hauling  in  the  drift- 
rope.  The  whole  of  the  net  in,  and  the  fish 
secured,  the  vessel  runs  back  into  harbour,  or 
deposits  her  cargo  on  board  some  swifter  boat 
in  company,  which  carries  it  to  the  nearest 
market.”  The  mackerel  is  also  taken  by  line- 
fishing, one  of  the  best  baits  being  a small 
tapering  piece  of  red  cloth,  which  it  eagerly 
bites  at.  The  horse  mackerel,  or  scad,  {Tra- 
churus  trachu7’us,y  is  not  a true  mackerel,  but 
is  allied  to  the  king  and  rudder  fishes. 

Macrodipteryx,  malc-ro-dip'-tcr-rix,  a gene- 
ric name  for  the  Leona  Nightjar,  {Macrodip- 
tcryx  longipennis.)  This  bird  is  a native  of 
Western  Africa,  and  is  remarkable  for  a pair 
of  very  long  feathers  which  rise  from  the  wing 
covert,  and  are  only  webbed  at  the  tips,  the 
greater  part  of  the  shaft  being  bare.  The 
colour  of  the  bird  is  brown,  spotted  with  red 
and  black. 

MACROPIDA3,  mak-ro' -pid-ee,  a family  of  mar- 
supial mammals,  in  which  the  hind  feet  are 
very  much  larger  than  those  of  the  fore-limbs, 
and  have  four  toes,  the  two  inner  being  united 
as  far  as  the  small  claws.  They  have  six  in- 
cisors above,  and  two  below,  projecting  almost 
horizontally  from  the  jaw.  The  kangaroos, 
bettays,  &c.,  belong  to  this  family. 

Madoqua,  mad-oh'-qua,  a very  tiny  antelope 
of  Abyssinia,  (Eeotiagus  saltiana, ) barely  four- 
teen inches  in  height,  and  with  legs  scarcely 
thicker  than  pipe  stems.  It  was  discovered 
by  Bruce. 

Madrepore,  7ndd'-re-po7’e,  a term  first  em- 
ployed by  Imperati  to  designate  a genus  of 
coral-building  animals,  in  which  the  calcareous 
axis  has  its  whole  surface  beset  with  small 
lamellate  and  stellate  depressions.  Etymo- 
logically, the  word  is  a compound  of  the  French 
viadre,  spotted,  and  the  Latin  porus,  a pore. 
The  genus  was  adopted  by  Linuasus,  who 
ranked  it  among  his  Vermes  Zoophita,  and 
characterised  it  as  follows  : — “Animal  resem- 
bling a medusa ; coral  with  lamellate  star- 
shaped  eavities.” 

M^andrina.  {See  Brain  Stone.) 

Maggot,  mug'-got,  (W.  magrod  ) in  general 
language,  a term  used  to  designate  the  larvae 
of  dipterous,  hymenopterous,  and  some  coleop- 
terous insects.  (NeeiNfnscT-TRANSFPRMATiONS.) 

Magot,  Mag' -oh,  a variety  which  belongs  to 
the  genus  Macacus,  {Maoacus  yunnus,)  and  is 
sometimes  known  by  the  name  of  Barbary  ape. 
It  is  a sociable  creature  and  lives  in  la'^ge 
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flocks,  and  on  account  of  its  numbers  is  often 
captured  when  young,  and  sent  to  Europe, 
where  it  is  taught  many  tricks.  This  is  tlic 
monkey  which  is  found  on  the  rock  of  Gribral- 
tar,  and  which,  though  once  plentiful,  will  soon 
be  extinct. 

Magpie,  mdg'-p{e,{Pica  caudata,)  a bird  be- 
longing to  the  family  Corvidse,  whose  generic 
characters  are  as  follows  : — Beak  strong,  com- 
pressed laterally,  slightly  arched  and  hooked 
at  the  tip  ; nostrils  basal,  covered  with  short 
stiff  feathers,  and  directed  forwards ; wings 
short  and  round,  the  first  quill-feather  being 
very  short,  and  the  fourth  or  fifth  the  longest 
in  the  wing ; tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe ; tail  long  and  graduated.  The  magpie 
can  be  well  distinguished  as  one  of  our  hand- 
somest native  birds  ; but  with  a handsome  ex- 
terior, yet,  on  account  of  its  thieving  habits,  it 
has  a most  suspicious  character.  With  regard 
to  its  appearance,  the  beak  is  black,  the  irides 
hazel ; the  head,  neck,  and  upper  tail-coverts 
jet-black;  the  scapulars  pure  white  ; the  wing- 
coverts  and  tertials  of  a fine  shining  blue ; the 
primaries  black,  with  an  elongate  patch  of  pure 
vdiite  on  the  inner  web  of  each  of  the  first  ten 
feathers ; the  tail  graduated,  the  outside 
feather  on  each  side  not  exceeding  five  inches 
in  length,  while  the  inner  one  extends  eleven 
inches,  and  is  of  a beautiful  iridescent  colour  ; 
blue  and  purple  near  the  end,  and  green  from 
thence  to  the  base.  The  chin  and  throat  of 
the  bird  are  black,  the  shaft  of  some  of  the 
feathers  shining  grayish  white  ; the  upper  part 
of  the  breast  black,  while  the  lower  part  of  the 
same,  the  belly,  sides,  and  flanks  are  of  a pure 
white  colour;  finally,  the  thighs,  legs,  toes, 
and  claws,  are  uniformly  black.  — (Yarrell.) 
The  male  magpie  is  generally  eighteen  inches 
in  length,  while  the  female  is  slightly  smaller. 
It  feeds  on  both  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, destroys  great  numbers  of  grubs  and 
slugs  in  pasture  land,  and  performs  a very 
friendly  office  to  sheep  and  oxen,  by  getting  on 
their  backs  and  freeing  their  wool  and  hides 
from  troublesome  vermin.  It  is  a social,  and 
yet  not  a gregarious  bird,  and  has  always  been 
an  object  of  superstition  to  the  vulgar.  Mag- 
pies, to  refer  once  more  to  Mr  YarrelTs  excel- 
lent work,  generally  continue  in  pairs  all  the 
year  round.  They  build  in  high  trees,  some- 
times in  a lofty  hedge,  and  occasionally  in  a 
low  but  thick  bush,  returning  to  the  same  nest 
for  many  years  in  succession.  The  nest  is 
well  constructed  for  security  against  enemies  ; 
it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  large,  framed  on  the 
outside  with  sharp  thorny  sticks,  strongly  in- 
tej'woven,  and  forming  a dome  ovei*  the  toj), 
the  inside  being  plastered  with  mud  and  lined 
with  dry  grass.  One  small  aperture  is  left  on 
the  side,  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  x^Ri'ent 
bird,  who  generally  sits  with  her  head  to  the 
hole,  ready  to  quit  the  nest  on  the  slightest 
alarm.  The  magpie  breeds  early  in  spring, 
producing  six  or  seven  eggs  of  a pale  bluish- 
white  colour,  spotted  all  over  with  ash-colour 
and  two  shades  of  greenish  brown  ; the  length 
of  each  egg  being  about  one  inch  and  four  lines 
and  a half,  while  the  breadth  is  about  an  inch. 
The  magpie  is  one  of  the  most  destructive 
birds  under  the  sun,  as  Montagu  observes,  it 
“is  governed  by  self-interest,  it  is  a great  ene- 
my to  the  husbandman  and  the  preserver  of 
game,  but  has  cunning  enough  to  evade  thveir 
pursuit.  No  animal  food  comes  Kmiss  to  its 
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carnivorous  appetite ; young  poultry,  eggs, 
young  lambs,  and  even  weakly  sheep,  it  will 
altompt  to  destroy  by  first  plucking  out  their 
eyes  ; the  young  of  hares,  rabbits,  and  feathered 
game,  sliare  the  same  fate;  fish,  carrion,  in- 
sects, and  fruit,  and  lastly  grain,  when  nothing 
else  can  be  got.  It  is  an  artful,  noisy  bird, 
))rociaiming  aloud  any  apparent  danger,  and 
thereby  gives  notice  to  its  associates.  Neither 
the  fox,  or  other  wild  animal,  can  appear  with- 
out being  observed  and  hunted  ; even  the 
fowler  is  frequently  spoiled  of  his  sport ; for 
all  other  birds  seem  to  know  the  alarming 
chatter  of  the  magpie.”— .Ee/.  Yarrell’s  British 
Birds. 

Malacology,  mdl-a-kol'-o-je,  (Gr.  malaJeos, 
soft,  and  logos,  a discourse,)  a name  applied 
by  some  naturalists  to  the  study  of  conchology, 
which  will  be  found  treated  under  Mollusca. 

lilALACOPTERYGiANS,  mdl-d-lcop-ter-ij'-e-unz, 
(Gr.  malaJeos,  soft ; ptcrugion,  fin,)  a term  ap- 
])lied  in  ichthyology  to  such  fishes  as  have  the 
rays  of  tlicir  fins  bony,  although  not  pointed 
or  sharp  at  tlie  extremities  like  those  of  the 
class  termed  acanthropterygious  fishes. 

Mallard.  (Nee  Duck,  Wild.) 

P.Ialleus,  mdl'-le-us,  in  Anat.,  is  a term  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  bones  of  the  ear,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a mallet.  (Nee  Ear.)  Also  a 
genus  of  bivalve  mollusks,  of  v/hich  the  Ham- 
mer Shell  is  a well-known  example. 

PI.uiMALiA,  mum-mai'-le-d,  (from  Lat.  mam- 
tnee,  the  breasts.)  This  important  class  in 
Zoology,  which  has  been  placed  by  Linnmus  at 
the  head  of  the  vertebrated  series  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  includes  all  such  animals  as  are  pro- 
vided with  organs  for  suckling  their  young. 
Even  excluding  man,  who  necessarily  belongs 
to  the  class,  we  find  amongst  the  mammalia 
the  greatest  numlicr  of  faculties,  the  most  de- 
licate sen.sations,  the  most  varied  action,  and 
an  extraordinary  aggregate  of  properties  for 
the  production  of  intelligence  ; there  is  every 
reason,  therefore,  for  Linnaeus  having  classed 
the  mammalia  as  first  amongst  animals.  They 
arc  most  fruitful  in  resources,  least  subject  to 
mere  instinct,  and,  finally,  most  susceptible  of 
progressive  improvement.  With  but  a mode- 
rate amount  of  respiration,  they  are  generally 
intended  for  locomotion  by  walking  with 
strength,  and  continuity  ; and  hence  all  the 
articulations  of  their  skeletons  have  the  forms 
very  exact ; thereby  determining,  with  un- 
varied jirecision,  the  nature  of  their  move- 
ments. Some  fly  through  the  air  by  means  of 
membranes  affixed  to  their  limbs,  although 
typically  adapted  for  walking  on  the  earth  ; 
while  others  have  the  extremities  so  short  that 
they  move  with  ease  only  in  the  water  ; both 
of  these  exceptions  retain,  however,  in  all 
other  respects,  as  a rule,  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  their  clas.s.  It  may  be  here  stated 
that  all  mamniMlia  arc  endowed  with  warm 
blood,  which  results  from  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  respiratory  apparatus  ; tlie  heart 
being  double  and  containing  four  cavities  ; that 
is  to  say,  an  auricle  and  ventricle  on  the  right 
side,  and  the  same  on  theh  ft.  The  circulation 
is  carried  on  in  the  following  manner.  The 
veinous  Ijlood  i)asses  through  the  cavities  on 
the  right  side  and  is  distributed  through  the 
lungs,  where  it  combines  with  the  oxygen  or 
vivitying  portion  of  the  air  ; it  is  tlien  conveyed 
by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  auricle, 
from  whence  it  (lows  into  the  ventricle,  and  ia 
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propelled  through  the  arterial  system.  (See 
Heart.)  The  fem.ales  suckle  their  young  with 
milk  secreted  in  breasts  or  mammae,  and  are 
viviparous,  or  ovo-viviparous  ; they  arc  conse- 
quently placental  or  implacental ; the  placental 
including  the  higher  order  of  mammals,  from 
man  to  the  last  true  rodent,  and  the  impla- 
cental composing  the  marsupialia  and  mono- 
tremata.  Doth  of  these  divisions  have  the 
upper  jaw  fixed  to  the  skull,  and  the  lower  is 
formed  of  but  two  pieces  only,  and  is  articu- 
lated to  the  temporal  bone.  The  neck  (to 
pursue  our  investigation)  is  composed  of  seven 
vertebrae ; but  in  different  descriptions  of 
animals  some  of  these  bones  are  either  more 
or  less  in  number  ; the  anterior  ribs  are  affixed 
to  the  sternum,  or  breastbone,  by  cartilaginous 
processes.  The  anterior  extremities  of  these 
commence  with  a shoulder-blade  which  is  not 
articulated  but  rests  between  the  muscles,  and 
often,  indeed,  leans  on  the  sternum  by  means 
of  the  clavicle  on  each  side.  This  is  continued 
by  an  arm,  forearm,  and  hand.  The  latter  is 
formed  of  two  rows  of  bones,  called  t\\Q  carpus, 
a third  row,  called  the  metacarpus,  and  fin- 
gers, each  consisting  of  two  or  three  joints. 
With  the  exception  of  the  cetacea,  or  whale 
family,  all  mammalia  have  the  pelvis  attached 
to  the  spine ; the  pubes  forming  the  anterior, 
and  the  ilfa,  ischia,  saerum,  and  eoccyx,  the 
lateral  or  posterior  piarts.  At  the  point  where 
the  first  three  mentioned  bones  unite,  on 
each  side,  is  the  articulation  of  the  femur, 
or  thigh-bone,  to  which  are  attached  the 
leg-bones,  tibia,  and  fibula,  which  are  in 
most  cases  distinct ; and  are  succeeded  by 
those  composing  the  foot,  which  correspond 
to  the  bones  of  the  hand ; namely,  a tarsus, 
metatarsus,  and  toes.  In  different  orders  and 
genera  of  animals,  the  extremities  vary  con- 
siderably ; in  some,  those  of  the  fore  parts  are 
considerably  lengthened,  so  as  to  form  the 
supporters  of  a wing, — as  in  bats  ; in  others, 
they  are  shortened,  as  is  evinced  in  the  jerboa 
and  kangaroo  ; while  in  both  of  these  last- 
mentioned  varieties  the  posterior  extremities 
are  enlarged  in  the  apparently  greatest  dispro- 
portion. The  cetacea  and  similar  animals, 
which  have  been  briefly  alluded  to,  have  no 
pelvis  whatever  ; their  hinder  extremities  are 
likewise  wanting  ; they  are,  however,  supplied, 
instead  of  these,  at  the  end  of  the  spine 
or  vertebral  column,  with  cartilaginous  bodies 
forming  a kind  of  feet,  or  the  flukes  of  the 
tail,  which,  in  this  species,  is  always  horizon- 
tally placed.  The  fore-foot  (metatarsus)  usually 
counts  as  many  bones  as  there  are  toes  present. 
The  metatarsus  in  the  ruminant  and  solidun 
gulate  animals  is  conformable  to  the  mctacar 
ims.  In  the  genus  Dipus  (the  jerboa),  amongs’ 
the  rodents,  the  three  middle  inatatarsal  bone» 
unite,  so  as  to  form  a single  bone,  which  ter- 
minates below  in  three  processes,  to  which 
the  three  largo  toes  arc  connected,  and  which 
thus  reseml)les  the  princiiuil  bone  at  the  rout 
of  the  foot  in  birds.  The  digits  of  the  firot  ir. 
the  ruminanffi,  the  soliduiigulates,  and  com 
monly,  also,  in  the  jiachydenns,  correspond  ir 
number  and  form  to  those  of  the  hand,  .'-^ucli 
also  is  the  case  in  most  carnivorous  animals, 
nlthougli  in  the  genera  Fells  and  I'anis  the 
thuiub  (iiollex)  of  the  hind  foot  is  not  de- 
veloped, of  which  a trace  only  is  oliservcd  iu 
tin;  fore  foot.  In  the  monk<'ys  the  other  digits 
arc  longer  than  iu  the  Iniman  foot.  The  head 
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is,  in  all  mammalia,  ai-ticulated  by  two  condyles 
upon  theiv  atlas  or  first  vertebra  : as  the  seat 
of  intelligence,  it  has  excited  the  greatest 
interest  in  all  ages  ; and  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  approach  to  reason  observed  in  ani- 
mals bore  some  relation  to  the  size  and  con- 
figuration of  the  head.  The  brain  is  the  centre 
or  origin  of  the  nervous  system,  and  will  be 
found  fully  descidbed  under  an  article  bearing 
that  name.  (See  -Eaii  and  Eye.)  The  tongue 
of  mammals  is  always  fleshy,  and  is  attached 
to  a bone  termed  the  os  hyoides,  which  is 
composed  of  several  pieces,  and  suspended  to 
the  cranium  by  ligaments.  The  lungs  are  two 
in  number,  and  are  divided  into  lobes,  which 
are  composed  of  an  immense  quantity  of  small 
cells  ; they  are  suspended  without  adhesion 
in  a cavity  formed  by  the  ribs  and  diaphragm, 
and  lined  by  the  pleura.  The  skin  of  mam- 
malia is,  as  a rule,  usually  covered  with  hair. 
Some  exceptions,  however,  have  horny  plates, 
as  the  tribe  Mania,  or  bony  plates,  as  the 
armadilloes  (the  genus  Dasypus) ; and  some, 
such  as  the  hedgehog,  porcupine,  and  taurec, 
have  spines.  The  sense  of  touch  is  variously 
developed  in  the  extremities  of  the  limbs  in 
the  different  species  according  as  the  feet 
move  only  for  progression,  for  standing,  or  for 
seizing  alone.  In  the  apes,  which  appear  to 
be  in  this  respect  one  of  the  most  privileged, 
the  hand  is  much  less  adapted  for  feeling  than 
in  man,  who,  in  his  erect  position,  can  move 
and  apply  his  fore  limbs  for  the  sense  of  touch 
more  easily.  The  whiskers  which  are  attached 
to  the  lips  serve  also,  like  the  fleshy  appen- 
dages attached  to  the  jaws  of  some  fishes,  to 
give  warning  of  external  obstacles,  on  account 
of  branches  from  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  being 
attached  to  their  roots.  The  motions  of  mam- 
mals consist  principally  in  progressing.  Some 
are  able  to  spring  to  great  heights ; others, 
again,  are  formed  for  swimming.  In  the  ceta- 
ceans, or  whales,  swimming  is  the  sole  means 
of  motion.  Other  mammals  are  able  to  fiy,  as 
was  stated  before,  by  means  of  a membranous 
substance  below  the  elongated  fingers  of  the 
four  limbs ; like  the  bats,  for  instance.  With 
regard  to  the  physical  distribution  of  this  class 
of  animals  much  might  be  said.  Some  reside 
entirely  in  the  sea,  as  the  cetac  ians  and  most 
of  the  seals.  (See  Seal  Family.)  Although 
some  species,  especially  of  the  animals  last 
named,  live  in  fresh  water,  many  varieties  of 
the  genus  Sorex,  the  otters,  beavers,  and  the 
duck-mole,  reside  in  lakes  and  rivers.  Others, 
again,  live  under  ground,  as  the  family  Talpa 
and  Bathyergus.  The  greater  part,  howevei’, 
live  on  land, — some  on  high  mountain  tops  ; 
as  the  antelope,  ibex,  &c. ; others  on  trees,  as 
the  apes,  squirrels,  and  monkeys ; and  some 
resort,  by  flying  and  flapping  in  part,  even  to 
the  air  (the  Cheiroptera.)  This  difference  of 
resort  is  naturally  in  relation  with  the  general 
bodily  form  of  the  animal,  and  the  constitution 
of  its  various  parts,  especially  of  the  organs  of 
motion  and  sense.  In  the  geographic  distri- 
bution of  the  mammalia,  it  may  be  as  well 
stated  that  the  numbers  of  its  various  classes 
increase  from  the  pole  to  the  equatoi*,— as  well 
the  various  classes  as  the  sub-genera;  although 
tlie  cetaceans  and  seals  must  be  excepted  from 
the  rule.  There  are  species  in  the  north  polar 
regions,  to  quote  the  remarks  made  use  of  in 
Yan  der  Iloeveu’s  “Handbook  of  Zoology,” 
common  to  the  old  and  new  world  ; as  Cants 
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lagopus,  Ursus  maritimus,  and  Cervus  taran- 
dus ; without  the  polar  circle,  also,  some 
species  are  found  in  the  northern  countries  of 
both  hemispheres,  as  Mustela  Martis,  Mustela 
erminea,  and  Castor  Fiber  (some  writers, 
indeed,  maintain  that  the  beaver  of  America 
is  specifically  different  from  that  of  the  old 
world).  In  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America,  almost  all  the  species  are  such  as  do 
not  appear  in  the  eastern  hemisphere ; Vi^hile 
in  South  America  no  single  species  is  found 
which  also  lives  in  the  old  world, — nay,  even 
the  genera  differ  for  the  most  part  from  those 
of  the  old  world.  South  American  genera,  of 
which  no  species  in  the  old  world  are  hitherto 
known,  are  the  following, — Dicotyles,  Audi- 
enia,  Dasypus,  Myrmecophega,  Bradypus, 
Cavia,  Loncheres,  Nasua,  the  genera  of  the 
bat  tribe  ; Glossophaga,  Phyllostoma,  Molos- 
sus,  Noctilio,  and  many  genera  of  Quadru- 
manes ; namely  Callithrix,  Ateles,  Mycetes, 
Pithecia,  and  Hapale.  Procyon  is  peculiar 
to  the  new  world  in  the  northern  and  southern 
hemispheres.  Fiber  is  an  animal  form  of 
North  America.  Other  genera  are  peculiar  to 
the  eastern  hemisphere ; as  Sus,  Equus, 
Camelus,  Rhinoceros,  Manis,  Myoxus,  Spa- 
lax,  Cricetus,  Viverra,  Heipestes,  Erinaceus, 
the  genera  of  bats ; Megaderma,  Nycteris, 
Rhinolophus,  Pteropus,  the  family  of  the  Le- 
murids,  the  genera  of  the  apes;  Cercopithecus, 
Semnopithecus,  Inuus,  Cynocephalus,  Hylo- 
bates,  Simia.  To  Africa,  in  particular,  are 
peculiar  the  genera  Camelopardalis,  Hippopo- 
tamus, Orycteropeus  Cercopithecus;  while  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  island  of  Madagascar 
are  peculiar  the  Centetes,  Lemur,  Lichanotus, 
and  the  genus  Cheiromys,  a rodent-like  quad- 
rumane,  which  approaches  the  Lemurids  in 
form.  Most  of  the  species  of  antelopes  are 
also  exclusively  African.  Most  of  the  Marsu- 
pial species  are  found  in  Australia  and  the 
adjoining  islands  ; while  the  genus  Didelphys 
alone  is  American, — Africa,  as  well  as  Europe, 
not  possessing  a single  species  of  this  division. 
If  we  take  into  consideration  the  entire  class 
of  mammals,  exclusive  of  the  Cetaceans  and 
Phocoe,  then  the  Rodents  will  be  found  to  form 
one-third  of  the  entire  number  of  species,  the 
Carnivora  and  Cheiroptera  together  about  one- 
third  also,  while  the  remaining  third  is  formed, 
for  the  greater  part,  of  the  Quadrumanes  and 
Ruminants  ; and  especially  of  the  Marsupials 
and  insectivorous  force.  With  the  exception 
of  some  species  of  bats  and  of  the  true  whales, 
Mammals  are  not  tied,  like  birds  of  passage, 
to  make  strictly  limited  migrations  ; but  in- 
habit the  same  districts  in  winter  and  summer 
both.  On  the  other  hand,  different  species 
hybernate,  and  pass  a greater  or  less  portion 
of  the  year  without  food  in  caves  and  hiding- 
places.  Amongst  such  in  Europe  are,  for 
example,  the  bat,  the  hedgehog,  the  hamster, 
the  marmot,  and  various  other  species  of 
rodents,  forming  the  genus  Myoxus  ; and  ia 
the  north  the  bears.  (See  article  on  Hiber- 
nation.) With  reference  to  the  classification 
and  division  of  animals  of  the  section  Mam- 
malia, that  proposed  by  Cuvier  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  par  excellence, 
as  it  possesses  many  advantages  over  that 
adopted  by  Linnmus.  In  the  present  article, 
therefore,  Cuvier’s  system  has  been  followed  ; 
and  the  great  naturalist  himself  gives  an  out- 
line of  his  object  ami  reasons  in  the  last  edition 
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of  his  ‘‘Animal  Kingdom.  The  following  are 
his  words  : — “ The  characters  by  which  Mam- 
malia differ  most  essentially  one  from  another, 
are  derived  from  the  organs  of  touch,  from 
which  results  their  degree  of  dexterity,  and 
from  the  organs  of  mastication,  which  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  their  food  ; and  upon  these 
very  closely  depends  not  only  everything  which 
is  connected  with  the  digestive  functions,  but 
a variety  of  other  circumstances  relative  even 
to  their  degree  of  intelligence.  The  perfection 
of  the  organs  of  touch  is  estimated  by  the 
number  and  mobility  of  the  digits,  and  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  enclosed  in  a claw  or 
hoof.  A hoof  which  completely  encloses  that 
part  of  the  digit  which  touches  the  ground, 
precludes  the  exercise  of  it  as  an  oi'gan  of 
touch  or  prehension.  The  opposite  extreme 
is  where  the  nail,  in  the  form  of  a single  lam- 
ina, covers  only  one  side  of  the  end  of  the  digit, 
leaving  the  other  side  in  possession  of  all  its 
delicacy  of  touch.  The  kind  of  food  is  indicated 
by  the  molar  teeth,  to  the  form  of  which  the 
articulation  of  the  jaws  invariably  coiTesponds. 
For  cutting  flesh,  the  molar  teeth  must  be  tren- 
chant and  serrated,  and  the  jaws  fitted  together 
so  as  to  move  like  the  blades  of  a pair  of  scis- 
sors, simply  opening  and  closing  in  the  vertical 
direction.  For  bruising  grains  and  roots,  the 
molar  teeth  must  have  flattened  crowns,  and 
the  jaws  a horizontal  motion ; and  further, 
that  the  grinding  surface  may^be  always  un- 
equal, like  a millstone,  the  teeth  must  be 
composed  of  substances  of  different  degrees  of 
density,  and  consequently  wearing  down  in 
different  q)roportions.”  (With  regard  to  this 
last-mentioned  peculiarity,  see  art.  Horse.) 
Cuvier’s  arrangement  is  as  follows  : — 

Class  MAMMIFERES. 

Order  I.  Bimana. — Man. 

Order  II.  Quadrumana. — Two  families. — 1. 
Apes  and  Monkeys  ; and  2.  Macaucos  (Lemur, 
according  to  Linnaius.,) 

Order  III.  Carnassiers. — Family  1.  CTiei- 
roptertt,  (Bats.) — 2.-  Insect  Ivor  a,  (Hedgehogs, 
Teni-ecs,  Tupaia,  Shrews,  Mygale,  Chrysoch- 
loris,  Talpa,  Condylura,  Scalops.)—S.  Carni- 
vora. Tribe  1.  Plantif/rades  : Bears,  Raccoons, 
(Vrocyon, ) Panda,  Benturongs,  Coatis,  (Nasua, 
Storr.,)  Kinkajous,  Badger.s,  Gluttons,  Ratefs. 
Tribe  2.  Digitigrades  : Martens,  Skunks, 
Otters,  Dogs,  Civets,  Genets,  Paradoxurv,s, 
Ichneumons,  (Ilerpestes,  Illiger,)  Suricates, 
Crossarchus,  Proteles.  The  last  subdivision  of 
the  Digitigrades  is  composed  of  the  Hyaenas 
and  the  Cats,  in  which  last  the  sanguinary  de- 
velopment is  at  its  height.  Tribe  3.  Amphi- 
bia : the  Seals,  (Phocce,  Linn.)  and  the  Wal- 
ruses, (Trichecus,  Linn.) 

Order  IV.  Marsupialia.— -Subdivision  1. 
Opossums,  Dasyurus,  Peramcles.  Subdivision 
2.  J’halangista.  Subdivision  3.  The  Kanga- 
roo Rats,  (Uypsiprimnus,  Illiger,)  the  Kanga- 
roos, the  Koalas,  and  the  Phascolomys. 

Order  V.  Rodkntia. — The  Scpiirrels,  (Ptero- 
mys  and  Cheiromys,  Cuvier,)  Kchimys,  llydro- 
mys,  Capromys,  the  Rats  i)ropcr,  the  Jerbille.s, 
Meriones,  the  Hamsters,  Criceius,  and  Arvi- 
coLa,  the  Rats,  the  Souslik,  Myoxus.  Also  the 
Fehl  Mice  ainl  Rats,  the  Ijcnunings,  the  Jer- 
boas, (Dipus,)  the  Heavers,  the  l’orcupinc.s,  the 
Hares,  (Lepus,  Linn.,  including  the  Lagomys 
of  Cuvier,)  the  Capybara,  the  Guinea-pigs,  the 
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Agoutis,  (Chloronys,)  thePacas,  and  the  Chin- 
chillas. 

Order  VI.  Edentata. — Tribe  1.  Tardigrades: 
the  Sloths,  (Bradypus,"  Linn.)  Tribe  2.  Or- 
dinary Edentata  : the  Armadilloes,  (Dasypus, 
Linn.,)  and  the  sub-genus  Chlamyphorus,  the 
Aard-Vark  and  the  Ant-eaters,  the  Pangolins, 
(Manis,  Linn.)  Tribe  3.  The  Monotremes, 
the  Echidna,  and  the  Ornithorhynchus,  (Platy- 
pus, Shaw.) 

Order  VII.  Pachydermata.— Family  1.  Pro- 
boscidians : Elephants  and  Mastodons.  Family 
2.  Ordinary  Pachydermata  : the  Hippopota- 
mus, the  Hogs,  the  Rhinoceroses,  the  Damans, 
(Hyrax,)  and  the  Tapirs.  Family  3.  Solipeda  : 
the  Horses,  &c.,  (Equus,  Linn.) 

Order  VIII.  Rdminantia. — 1.  No  horns:  the 
Camels,  including  the  Llamas,  and  the  Musks. 
2.  True  horns,  shed  periodically:  the  Stags  or 
Deer,  (Cervus,  Linn.)  3.  Persistent  horns  : 
the  Giraffe.  4.  Hollow  horns  : the  Antelopes, 
the  Goats,  the  Sheep,  and  the  Oxen. 

Order  IX.  Cetacea. — Family  1.  Herbivor- 
ous Cetacea : the  Manatees,  the  Dugongs,  and 
the  Rytina,  (Illiger.)  Family  2.  Ordinary 
Cetacea : the  Dolphins  and  the  Porpoises,  the 
Narwhals,  (Monodon,  Linn.,)  the  Cachalots, 
and,  finally,  the  Whalebone  Whales,  (the 
Baloina  ot  Linnm us,  including  the  Balcenoq)- 
tera  of  Lacepede.) 

The  above  is  a "digest  of  the  classes  as  given 
in  Cuvier’s  last  edition  of  the  “ Regne  Animal.” 
Amongst  the  ungulate  animals,  according  to 
Cuvier,  the  first  is  Man,  and  the  order  which 
comes  nearest  to  Man  is  termed  the  Quadru- 
manna, — i.e.,  has  hands  on  the  four  extremi- 
ties. Another  order,  termed  the  Carnivora, 
has  not  the  thumb  free.  Those  animals  whose 
digits  are  much  sunk,  and  which  are  distin- 
guished by  the  absence  of  incisor  teeth,  are 
called  Edentata.  The  Ruminantia,  by  their 
cloven  feet,  their  want  of  upper  incisor  teeth, 
and  by  their  complicated  stomach,  form  an 
entirely  separate  class  to  themselves.  All 
other  quadrupeds  with  hoofs  might  be  united 
into  a single  order,  which,  according  to  the 
French  naturalists,  might  be  called  Pachyder- 
mata, or  thick-skinned  animals,  the  elephant 
alone  excepted,  having  some  remote  affinities 
to  the  order  Rodentia.  In  the  last  degree  in 
the  scale  of  mammals  come  those  which  have 
no  hinder  extremities,  and  whose  fish-like 
form  and  entirely  aquatic  habits  would  lead  us 
to  place  them  in  some  separate  class,  if  it  were 
not  that  their  domestic  economy  is  in  all  re- 
spects perfectly  similar  to  the  class  in  which 
they  are  catalogued.  These  are  the  warm- 
blooded fishes  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Cetacea 
of  our  naturalists ; and  they  combine  the 
powers  of  other  Mammalia  with  the  faculty  of 
suspending  themselves  in  or  upon  the  sea ; 
they  consequently  appear  to  possess  double 
advantages.  In  the  affinities  between  the 
various  classes  of  Mammalia,  the  different 
si)ecies  will  be  seen  to  descend  in  a corres- 
I)on(ling  ratio  as  they  diverge  from  the  Quad- 
rumnna ; so,  as  it  is  well  ol)served  in  an 
article  on  the  sulqcct  in  Braude’s  Dictionary, 
“the  scheme  may  be  likeimd  to  a cone,  of 
which  Man  is  the  culminating  iiinnacle.” — 
Ref.  Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom ; I’rofessor 
Owen’s  Works  ; lloeven’s  Handbook  of  Zo- 
ology; English  Cyclop(edia—N\\.Uu-.\\  Ili.s- 
tory  ; &c.,  &c.  (See  also  separate  articles  ou 
the  various  classes  )" 
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SlAMMOTir,  mam'-moth,  (Elephas  primi- 
genius,)  the  E.ussian  name  for  an  extinct 
species  of  elephant,  the  hones  of  which  re- 
semble those  of  tlie  existing  Asiatic  species, 
but  whose  grinders  have  the  ribands  of  enamel 
narrower  and  straighter,  the  alveoli  of  tlio 
tusks  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  lower  jaw 
more  obtuse.  The  mammoth  was  thickly 
covered  with  hair  of  three  different  kinds  ; 
one  consisting  of  stiff  black  bristles  a foot  in 
length ; another  of  coarse  flexible  bail*,  and 
ihe  third  of  a kind  of  wool.  The  bones  and 
tusks  of  the  mammoth  are  found  throughout 
Russia,  and  more  particularly  in  Eastern 
Siberia  and  the  Arctic  marshes,  &c.  The 
tusks  form  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are 
much  used  in  making  the  inferior  kinds  of 
ivory  goods.  In  Siberia,  during  1799,  a whole 
mammoth  was  discovered  by  a Tungusian, 
named  Schumachoff,  wdth  the  whole  of  the 
soft  parts  preserved  in  the  snow.  Schuma- 
choff, who  generally  w'ent  to  hunt  and  fish  on 
the  peninsula  of  Tarnut  after  the  fishing  sea- 
son of  the  Lina  was  over,  erected  a cabin  for 
his  wife  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Oncone,  and 
then  embarked  to  search  along  the  coasts  for 
mammoth  tusks.  One  day  he  saw  among  the 
blocks  of  ice  a shapeless  mass,  but  did  not 
then  discover  what  it  was.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  year,  he  saw  that  this  object  was 
more  disengaged  from  the  ice,  and  that  it  had 
two  projecting  parts  ; towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1801,  the  entire  side  of  the  animal 
and  one  of  his  tusks  were  quite  free  from  ice. 
The  summer  of  1802  was  cold ; but  in  1803,  the 
ice' between  the  earth  and  the  mammoth  hav- 
ing melted  more  rapidly  than  the  rest,  the 
plane  of  its  support  became  inclined,  and  the 
enormous  mass  fell  by  its  own  weight  on  a 
bank  of  sand.  Dogs  and  wild  beasts  soon  de- 
voured most  of  the  flesh  ; but  it  was  found  to 
be  a male,  with  a long  mane  on  the  neck,  but 
without  tail  or  proboscis,  both  having  been 
probably  devoured.  It  is  asserted  that  the 
})laces  of  the  insertion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
l)roboscis  were  visible  in  the  skull.  The  en- 
tire carcass  was  9 feet  4 inches  high;  16  feet 
4 inches  long,  from  the  point  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  without  including  the 
tusks,  which  were  9 feet  6 inches,  measui'ing 
along  the  curve.  The  two  tusks  together 
weighed  360  lb.  avoirdupois,  and  the  head, 
with  the  tusks,  414  lb.  Portions  of  the  hair 
with  which  the  animal  was  clothed  are  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons. Remains  of  the  Elephas  primigenius 
have  been  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
British  isles.  They  have  been  found  off’  the 
coasts  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Essex  ; at  Herne  Bay,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames;  at  Sheppey,  Lewisham,  Wool- 
wich, and  the  Isle  of  Dogs.  They  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  streets  of  London,  as  in  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  in  Charles  Street,  St  James’s  Square. 
They  have  also  been  dug  up  at  Kensington, 
Kew,  Henley  Bottom,  Wallingford,  and  Dor- 
chester. They  have  also  been  found  at  Brighton, 
and  in  districts  of  Worcestershire,  Warwick- 
shire, Staffordshire,  Northamptonshire,  York- 
shire, and  the  celebrated  cave  at  Kirkdale. 

W.\MPALON,  mam' -pal-on,  a curious  animal 
found  in  Borneo,  and  allied  to  the  ichneumons, 
(Cynogale  Bennetta.)  It  is  remarlcable  for  its 
very  long  and  stout  “whiskers,”  hairs  which 
proceed  from  the  lips  and  behind  the  eyes. 
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Man,  man,  (Ger.  Mann,  Fr.  homme,  Lat. 
homo,  Gr.  anthropos,)  is  the  higliest  and 
noblest  of  all  created  beings  that  inhabit  this 
ea,rth, — incontestably  the  lord  of  the  creation. 
Him  all  other  creatures  serve,  by  him  even 
the  elements  are  brought  into  subjection.  He 
alone  possesses  the  power  of  adapting  himself 
to  the  most  opposite  circumstances,  and  ho 
alone  is  found  to  be  improving  his  condition, 
generation  by  generation.  Considered  as  an 
object  of  natural  history,  man  is  a mammi- 
ferous  animal  belonging  to  the  order  Bimana, 
or  two-handed,  of  which  he  constitutes  the  sole 
genus  Homo.  The  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  man  are  two  hands,  the  erect  posture, 
teeth  approximated  and  of  equal  length,  the 
inferior  incisors  perpendicular,  prominent 
chin,  rational,  endowed  Vvith  speech,  unarmed, 
defenceless.  “That,”  says  Cuvier,  “which 
constitutes  the  hand,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
faculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  other 
fingers,  so  as  to  seize  upon  the  most  minute 
objects  ; a faculty  which  is  carried  to  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection  in  man.”  The  next  series 
of  characters  are  those  by  which  he  is  by  nature 
adapted  to  the  erect  posture,  the  head  nicely 
balanced  on  the  summit  of  the  vertebral  col- 
umn, and  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limba 
which  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
erect  posture,  largely  developed.  The  face  is 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  brain,  so  that 
its  front  is  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
forehead,  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
man.  The  vertebral  column  in  man  has  its 
curves  so  arranged  that  wlien  the  body  is  in 
an  erect  posture,  a vertical  line  from  its  sum- 
mit would  fall  exactly  on  the  centre  of  its  base ; 
and  it  increases  considerably  in  size  in  the 
lumbar  region.  The  lower  extremities  in  man 
are  remarkable  for  their  length,  which  is  pro- 
portionally greater  than  in  any  other  mammal 
except  the  kangaroo.  The  human  foot  is,  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body,  larger, 
broader,  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  otliei 
mammal  save  the  kangaroo ; and  hence  man 
alone  has  the  power  of  standing  upon  one  foot. 
The  brain  of  man  does  not  differ  so  much  in 
conformation  from  that  of  the  higher  mammals, 
as  the  superiority  of  his  miental  endowments 
might  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  {See  Brain.) 
The  absence  of  any  natural  weapons  of  offence 
and  of  direct  means  of  defence  are  remarkable 
characteristics  of  man,  and  distinguish  him 
from  even  the  most  anthropoid  of  apes,  whose 
enormous  canines  have  no  relation  to  a carni- 
vorous regimen,  but  are  instruments  of  war- 
fare. ’The  slow  growth  of  man,  and  the  length 
of  time  during  which  he  remains  in  a state  of 
dependence,  are  also  peculiar  to  him.  He  also 
possesses,  in  a remarkable  degree,  the  power 
of  adaptation  to  varieties  in  external  condition 
which  renders  him  in  a great  measure  inde- 
pendent of  them.  He  is  capable  of  sustaining 
the  highest  as  vv^ell  as  the  lowest  extremes  of 
temperature  and  of  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
of  subsisting  on  a great  variety  of  food.  But 
mo^t  of  all  is  man  distinguished  from  other 
animals  by  those  menta,!  endowments,  and  by 
the  habitudes  of  life  and  action  thence  result- 
ing, Avhich  must  be  regarded  as  the  essential 
characteristics  of  humanity.  It  is  in  adapting 
himself  to  the  conditions  of  his  existence,  in 
providing  himself  with  food,  shelter,  weai'.on.s 
of  attack  and  defence,  A:c.,  tiiat  his  intellectual 
powers  arc  first  called  into  active  operation ; 
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and  when  thus  aroused,  their  development  has 
no  assignable  limit.  The  capacity  for  intel- 
lectual progress  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
peculiarities  of  man’s  physical  nature.  The 
power  of  articulate  speech,  which,  so  far  as  we 
know,  is  peculiar  to  man,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  aids  in  the  use  and  development  of 
the  human  mind.  But  the  mainspring  of 
human  progress  may  be  said  to  lie  in  that  as- 
piration after  something  nobler  and  purer 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  and  which 
is  connected  with  another  element  in  his  nature 
which  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  or  define,  but 
which  enters,  penetrates,  and  blends  with  his 
whole  physical  character.  It  is  the  soul,  in 
whatever  w’ay  we  ma»y  define  it,  which  seems 
to  constitute  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  man. 
—(Carpenter’s  Frincqoles  of  Human  Physio- 
logy.)  “ Man,”  says  Professor  Green,  “is  un- 
questionably endowed  with  that  structure  the 
perfection  of  which  is  revealed  in  such  a bal- 
anced relation  of  the  parts  to  a whole  as  may 
best  fit  it  for  a being  exercising  intelligent 
choice  and  destined  for  moral  freedom.  It  is 
not,  therefore,  an  absolute  perfection  of  the 
constituents  singly,  but  the  proportional  de- 
velopment of  all,  and  their  harmonious  consti- 
tution to  one,  for  which  we  contend  ; a consti- 
tution wdiich  implies,  in  a far  greater  degree 
than  in  any  other  animal,  a balanced  relation 
of  the  living  powers  and  faculties,  and  which 
requires,  therefore,  in  man,  pre-eminently,  the 
endowment  of  rational  will  as  necessary  for  the 
control  and  adjustment  of  the  balance.  Man 
has  not  the  quick  hearing  of  the  timid  herbi- 
vorous animals  ; but  it  was  not  intended  that 
he  should  catch  the  sound  of  distant  danger 
and  bo  governed  by  his  fears  : he  has  not  the 
l)iercing  sight  of  the  eagle,  nor  the  keen  scent 
of  the  boast  of  prey ; but  neither  was  man  in- 
tended to  be  the  fellow  of  the  tiger  or  a denizen 
of.  the  forest.  Hence  the  departure  from  the 
perfect  proportion  of  man,  which  w'e  observe 
in  the  inferior  animals,  maybe  regarded  as  de- 
formities by  exaggeration  or  defect,  dependent 
upon  a preponderance  of  a part  that  necessi- 
tates a particular  use,  or  the  absence  of  a part 
that  deprives  the  animal  of  a power.  Pro- 
trude the  jaws,  you  have  a voracious  animal ; 
lengthen  the  ears,  timidity  is  expressed ; let 
the  nose  project,  and  the  animal  is  governed 
by  its  scent ; enlarge  the  belly,  and  you  are 
reminded  of  the  animal  appetites.” — {Vital 
Dynamics.) 

Manakins,  man'-ak-ins,  a group  of  birds 
c.alled  scientifically  Piprinoz,  and  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  chatterers  or  Ampelidae.  Most 
of  them  belong  to  South  America.  Tlie  golden 
winged  Manakin,  {Pipra  chrysoptera,)  and  the 
Cock  of  the  Hock,  are  examples  of  this  group. 

klANATEE,  mun-d-tee',  an  aquatic  animal  be- 
longing to  the  group  called  Sirenia,  and  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  often  travels 
up  the  rivers  in  order  to  feed  on  the  rich  vege- 
tation of  their  banks,  and  is  much  persecuted 
)jy  the  natives  for  the  sake  of  its  skin,  llesh, 
and  oil.  The  skin  is  very  thick  and  tough, 
and  the  weapon  which  is  used  by  the  natives 
is  a three-cornered  file  fixed  into  a wooden 
shaft.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Lamantine. 
The  llesh  is  especially  valuable,  because  it  can 
be  easily  dried,  and  can  lie  lu-eserved  fora  year 
without  becoming  unlit  for  food.  There  are 
scveial  species  of  Manatee.  The  genus  to 
which  the  animals  belong  is  Manaius. 
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Manavirri.  (See  Kinkajou.) 

Mandibles,  mdn'-de-bls,  (from  Lat.  mando, 
I chew,)  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  beak 
in  birds.  In  Ent.,  the  upper  and  under  pairs 
of  jaws. 

Mandrill,  man'-drill,  a large  baboon  found 
in  Guinea,  {Papio  mormon,)  and  allied  to  the 
Drill,  q.v.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  bright 
colours  of  the  skin,  the  projecting  ridges  of  the 
face  being  brilliant  blue,  on  which  are  drawn 
lines  of  scarlet  and  purple,  and  the  Lind  quar- 
ters of  a rich  violet. 

Mangabees,  man' -gdh-ees,  a group  of  mon- 
keys belonging  to  the  genus  Cercocebus,  and 
found  in  Western  Africa.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  and  are  often  sent  over  to  Europe. 

Mango-fish,  man'-go,  {Polynemus  Risua,) 
a genus  in  Ichth.,  usually  termed  the  Polyne- 
mus, and  belonging  to  the  class  Percidee  of 
Cuvier,  on  account  of  the  ventral  fins  being 
inserted  farther  back  than  the  pectorals.  The 
mango-fish  is  further  distinguished  by  having 
several  long  filaments  beneath  the  pectoral  fin, 
which  filaments  are,  in  fact,  free  rays  of  that 
fin.  The  teeth  are  very  minute  and  dense  in 
quantity,  and  are  recurved,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
carding-machine.  The  form  of  the  body  gene- 
rally resembles  that  of  the  perch,  with  the 
peculiar  exceptions  mentioned  above ; the 
muzzle  projects  over  the  mouth  ; the  eyes  are 
large,  and  placed  very  forward  ; and,  finally, 
the  dorsal  fins  are  short  and  widely  separated, 
while  the  caudal  fin  is  large  and  more  or  less 
forked.  The  mango-fish  is  esteemed  a great 
delicacy  in  India,  and  it  is  found  principally 
in  Channel  Creek,  oT  Saugor,  and  in  and  about 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  intersect  the 
Sunderbunds.  The  greatest  interest  is  attacheii 
to  it  from  the  fact  of  its  yielding  isinglass  ; 
which  fact  was  first  discovered  by  Dr  Cantor, 
in  the  year  1838.  Dr  Cantor  found  that  a 
mango-fish  weighing  two  pounds  would  yield, 
on  the  average,  sixty-five  grains  of  isinglass, 
an  article  which  sells  in  India  at  the  rate  of 
sixteen  rupees,  or  £1,  12s.  per  pound.  Several 
other  varieties  of  the  mango-fish  arc  found  in 
the  warm  latitudes  of  Africa  and  America,  and 
nearly  all  bear  a close  resemblance  to  the  type 
which  has  just  been  described. 

Mangde.  {See  Kdsimanse.) 

Manis,  may'-nis,  a genus  of  animals  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Dasypidai.  Their  bodies  are 
covered  with  thick,  horny  scales,  very  sharply 
edged.  When  alarmed  they  roll  themselves 
up,  so  as  to  present  the  edges  of  their  scales  to 
the  foe.  They  are  burrowing  animals,  and  arc 
natives  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Mantis.  {See  Leaf  Insect.) 

Mantis-shrimp.  {See  Caprella.) 

Man-of-War  Bird.  {See  Erigate-Bird.) 

Mara,  ma/t'-ra/t,  a rodent  animal,  sometimes 
called  the  Patagonian  Covey,  {DoUchotis  pata- 
chonicus.)  It  lives  in  ‘forms’  like  the  hare, 
and  a single  couple  usually  occujiy  each  form. 

Margay,  mar-gay',  one  of  the  Ocelot  or  Tiger 
cats  inhaliitiug  tropical  America. 

JIare,  the  female  of  the  horse.  (.S'ec  Equid.h 
and  Horse.) 

Marmignatto.  {See  Agklenid.r.) 

JI.\umoset,  mar-mb-zeW,  a beautiful  little 
monkeyof  tropical  America,  (Jacchus  vulgaris,) 
sometimes  called  the  Oiiistiti  on  account  of  its 
little  whistling  note.  It  is  reniark.able  for  the 
radiating  tufts  (f  white  hair,  which  spiingB 
from  cither  side  of  the  head. 
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Marmot,  mar’-mot,  (Ital.  marmotta,)  (Arcto- 
mys,)  a genus  of  rodent  animals,  of  which  there 
are  many  species.  Cuvier  observes,  with  re- 
gard to  the  marmots,  that  they  have  five  molar 
teeth  on  each  side  above,  and  four  below,  brist- 
ling with  points  ; accordingly,  some  species  are 
easily  induced  to  feed  on  flesh,  and  will  eat 
insects  as  well  as  vegetables.  They  are  short- 
legged  animals,  with  a tail  round  and  rather 
short ; they  also  possess  a large  and  flattened 
head.  They  pass  the  winter  in  a state  of  tor- 
por, in  deep  holes,  the  entrance  of  which  they 
close  up  with  hay.  They  are  generally  gregari- 
ous and  are  easily  tamed.  The  Alpine  mar- 
mot (Arctomys  alpinus)  is  about  as  large  as  a 
rabbit,  with  a short  tail,  and  covered  with  a 
yellowish- gray  fur,  varied  with  ash-coloured 
tints  towards  the  head.  This  species  inhabits 
the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  just  below  the  region 
of  perpetual  snow.  The  Polish  marmot  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  one  last  mentioned, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  colour.  It  inhabits 
small  hills,  and  mountains  which  are  but  si  ightly 
elevated,  in  Poland,  and  it  frequently  burrows 
in  the  hardest  soils.  Besides  these,  there  are 
many  other  European  and  Asiatic  specimens. 
In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
marmots  partake  of  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  squirrels,  and  that  they  are  both  herbi- 
vorous and  carnivorous.  The  American  mar- 
mot {Arctomys  ludovicianus)  will  be  found  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Prairie  Dog,  (which 
see.)  i 

ftlARROW,  mar'-ro,  (Lat.  medulla  ossium,)  in 
Anat.,  is  a light  fatty  substance  lodged  in  the 
interior  of  the  bones.  Like  ordinary  adipose 
tissue,  it  consists  of  vesicles  containing  fat, 
with  blood-vessels  distributed  to  them.  It  is 
usually  of  a yellow  colour,  with  96  parts  of  fat, 
three  of  water,  and  one  of  areolar  tissue,  in 
100  parts.  In  some  parts  it  is  of  a reddish 
colour.  In  birds,  for  the  sake  of  lightness,  the 
larger  bones,  instead  of  being  filled  with  mar- 
row, contain  air,  which  passes  into  them  from 
the  lungs.  In  the  foetus  the  bones  do  not  con- 
tain marrow,  but  a transparent  reddish  fluid 
like  bloody  serum,  only  more  consistent. 

Marsupialia  or  Marsupiata,  mar-su-pe-ai'- 
le-d,  mar-su-pe-ai'-td,  (Lat.  marsupium,  abag,) 
a term  applied  to  an  extensive  group  of  mam- 
malia, which  differ  altogether  from  others,  both 
by  their  organisation  and  by  the  different 
varieties  of  nourishment  which  they  consume. 
As  a necessary  consequence  to  these  peculiari- 
ties, we  find  their  structure  altered  accordingly, 
and  we  find  among  them  the  organs  of  progres- 
sion, prehension,  and  digestion,  so  adapted  to 
their  various  wants  and  habits,  that  we  may  trace 
in  them  some  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  carnivorous,  insectivorous,  herbivorous, 
and  rodent  forms  of  other  mammalia.  Scaliger 
distinguished  the  first  species  of  marsupialia 
brought  under  the  notice  of  zoologists,  by  the 
name  Animalia  crumenata  ; that  is,  in  other 
words.  Purse-bearing  animals.  The  leading 
feature  in  these  mammals  is  the  premature 
birth  of  their  young,  which  are  nourished,  after 
their  exit  from  the  uterus,  by  the  pouch  or 
marsupium  of  the  mother,  in  which  the  teats 
are  placed,  to  which  latter  they  attach  them- 
selves immediately  on  birth.  The  ursine 
opossum  is  an  instance  of  this  class,  and  is 
a native  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  great 
type  of  the  genus,  however,  is  the  Kangaroo, 
a descri])tion  of  which  will  be  found  given  in 
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an  article  bearing  that  name.  {See  Kangaroo, 
Opossum,  &c.) 

Marten,  mar'-ten,  (Du.  marter,)  an  elegant 
little  animal,  belonging  to  the  family  Muste- 
lidae,  or  Weasel  tribe.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  this  species,  namely,  the  beech  marten  and 
the  pine  marten ; the  former  being  possessed 
of  a white  throat,  and  the  latter  of  a yellow  one. 
The  beech  marten  {Mustella  Maries)  differs  but 
little  from  the  weasel  in  form,  with  the  excep- 
tions of  the  body  being  slightly  more  elongated, 
the  head  a little  more  pointed,  and  the  fur 
generally  longer.  The  martens  have  also  an 
additional  molar  tooth  in  both  jaws,  and  also 
the  larger  grinder  of  the  lower  jaw  has  a small 
internal  tubercle,  which  does  not  exist  in  that 
of  the  weasels.  The  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the 
body ; the  upper  parts  grayish  or  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  feet  and  tail  of  a chocolate  hue ; 
the  throat  has  already  been  described.  The 
limbs  are  of  moderate  length  ; on  the  fore  foot 
the  first  toe  is  very  short,  the  second  and  fifth 
equal  in  length,  and  the  fourth  the  longest ; 
on  the  hind  foot  the  proportions  are  similar  : 
the  soles  of  all  are  covered  with  hair,  and  the 
claws  are  large,  compressed,  tapering,  and 
arcuate, — that  is  to  say,  linear  and  bent  like  a 
bow.  The  fur  is  dense,  rather  soft,  and  long, 
being  longer  on  the  hind  parts,  especially  on 
the  tail.  The  under  fur  is  thick  and  woolly. 
When  young,  the  marten  is  of  a darker  colour, 
and  in  summer  the  fur  is  always  of  a lighter 
hue  than  in  winter.  The  marten  is  generally 
distributed  throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
and  in  Europe.  In  the  north  of  Scotland,  it  is 
termed  the  taghar  and  polecat.  In  its  habits 
it  partakes  of  the  qualities  of  the  fox,  as  it  is 
a destructive  depredator  at  night-time  of  farm- 
yards, although  it  shuns  men  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Its  general  length,  from  nose  to  tail,  is 
about  a foot  and  a half.  The  female  has  two 
litters,  at  least,  in  the  year,  and  produces  two  or 
three  cubs  at  a time.  The  pine  marten  is  an 
inhabitant  of  North  America,  where  it  fre- 
quents the  woody  districts  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  : it  is  also  found  about  the  region 
of  Mount  Caucasus,  in  Europe,  and  even  in 
Sweden  and  Norway.  These  martens  are  very 
destructive  to  small  game  and  the  eggs  of 
birds,  their  lives  being  one  continual  plunder- 
ing of  the  nest  of  the  jiartridge,  the  retreats 
of  the  squirrel,  and  the  form  of  the  hare. 
When  deprived  of  these,  they  prey  on  field- 
mice,  dormice,  and  even  lizards  and  serpents. 
When  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  female  to 
bring  forth  her  young,  she  takes  forcible  pos- 
session of  a squirrel’s  nest,  and  enlarges  it  so 
as  to  suit  her  requirements.  The  skins  of  the 
pine  marten  are  imported  in  large  quantities 
into  G-reat  Britain,  as  their  fur  is  much  used 
by  furriers  ; upwards  of  100,000  being  annually 
brought  into  the  country.  {See  also  Weasel.) 

Martin,  mar' -tin,  (Fr.  martinet,)  {Hirundo 
urhica.) — This  bird  belongs  to  the  Hirundinidaa 
or  Swallow  family,  a class  of  birds  belonging  to 
the  order  Passeres,  tribe  Fissirostres,  and  sub- 
tribe Fissirostres  diurnoe.  The  martin  usually 
makes  its  appearance  in  this  country  a few 
days  later  than  the  swallow.  It  appears  to 
commence  its  northern  migration  in  Africa, 
crossing  the  Mediterranean  along  with  the 
swallows  ; but  its  wings  being  on  a smaller 
scale,  it  is  prevented  arriving  so  soon  as  the 
larger-winged  bird.  It  always  endeavouij. 
like  the  swallow,  to  establish  itself  near  the 
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habitation  of  man,  and  as  it  is  not  a destruc- 
tive bird  to  plants  or  grain,  it  is  usually  re- 
garded with  favour.  The  nest  of  this  bird  is 
generally  fixed  under  the  eaves  of  houses,  or 
in  the  upper  angles  of  windows ; whence  its 
name  of  house-martin  and  window-martin, 
according  to  Mr  Yarrell.  The  nest  is  built  of 
clay,  which  is  laid  on  in  alternate  stripes,  day 
after  day,  until  the  whole  is  completed.  After 
the  exterior  wall  is  finished,  the  cavity  within 
is  lined  with  hay  and  soft  feathers.  The  mar- 
tin produces  three,  and  occasionally  four 
broods  in  the  season.  The  eggs  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  and  are  smooth  and  white. 
After  incubation  and  hatching  has  been  com- 
pleted, which  operation  lasts  thirteen  days, 
the  parent  birds  devote  themselves  to  feeding 
their  nestlings.  The  little  birds  put  out  the 
head  on  the  arrival  of  the  food,  and  eagerly 
receive  it  from  the  beaks  of  the  old  ones.  The 
martin  is  one  of  the  most  regular  of  summer 
visitors  to  this  country,  and  considerable 
numbers  also  go  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  ; some  even  as  far  north  as  Lapland. 
It  leaves  about  the  middle  of  October  ; and  if 
any  of  its  last  brood  are  unfledged,  it  deserts 
them  without  the  slightest  compunction.  In 
the  adult  male  the  beak  is  short  and  black  ; 
the  toj)  of  the  head  and  back  of  a glossy  bluish 
black  ; the  wing  and  tail  dull  black ; the  chin 
aird  under  surface  of  the  body  white ; and  the 
claws  curved,  sharp,  and  of  a grayish  horn- 
colour.  The  whole  length  is  slightly  more  than 
five  inches  and  a quarter ; and  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  first  quill-feather  of  the 
wing  the  extent  is  about  four  inches  and  a 
quarter.  The  sand  martin,  or  hank  martin, 
is  another  variety.  This  bird  is  the  smallest 
of  the  Hirundinidf.e  that  visit  this  country,  as 
it  is  also  the  earliest.  The  whole  length  is 
about  four  inches  and  three  quarters.  The 
beak  of  the  adult  birds  is  dark  brown,  the 
irides  hazel ; the  head,  with  back  and  wing- 
coverts,  as  well  as  tail-coverts,  of  a mouse- 
brown  colour;’ the  throat,  breast,  and  under 
surface  of  the  body,  pure  white  ; and  the  legs, 
toes,  and  claws,  dark  brown,  with  a few  short 
buff-white  feathers  on  the  posterior  edge  of  the 
tarsus,  just  above  the  junction  of  the  hind  toe. 
— (Yarrdl.)  The  American  purple  martin 
{Progne  purpurea)  is  a visitor  to  North 
America,  where  it  arrives  in  February  at  New 
Orleans,  and  Doston  towards  the  end  of  April. 
The  colour  of  the  male  is  a rich  deep  purplish 
blue,  with  the  wings  and  tail  brownish  black  ; 
the  female  is  of  a more  dusky  appearance,  and 
has  the  under  surface  of  the  body  varied  with 
yellowish  stains.  The  purple  martin  feeds  on 
the  larger-winged  insects  ; as  wasps,  bees,  &c. 
It  ))uilds  its  nest  of  sticks  and  grass  about  ten 
days  after  its  arrival,  and  lays  from  four  to  six 
eggs.  Audubon  the  naturalist  observes  of  this 
bird,  with  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  it 
is  held  ; — “ I had  a large  and  commodious  box 
built  and  fixed  on  a pole  for  the  reception  of 
the  martins,  in  an  enclosure  near  my  house, 
where,  for  some  years,  several  pairs  had  reared 
•their  young.  The  erection  of  such  houses  is  a 
general  practice,  the  purple  martin  being  con- 
sidered as  a privileged  pilgrim,  and  the  har- 
binger of  spring.”  In  its  Hight,  the  i)urplc 
martin  resembles  the  common  martin  first 
mentioned,  and  it  sweeps  along  at  a short 
distance  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  in  the 
pursuit  of  its  favourite  prey.  Some  specimens 
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of  this  bird  have  been  shot  in  England.  (See 
also  Swallow  Family.)  The  Faiiy  Martin  of 
Australia,  (Hirundo  Ariel,)  belongs  rightly  to 
the  swallows.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  curious 
flesh-shaped  nest  which  it  builds  of  clay  and 
mud,  and  for  its  gregarious  propensities. 

Mastiff,  mds'-tif,  (Canis  mollossus,)  one  of 
the  noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful, 
varieties  of  the  canine  family.  The  mastiff  is 
distinguished  by  a large  head,  with  a broad 
muzzle  to  match,  ears  of  moderate  size  and 
dependent,  a heavy  bi’ow,  thick  drooping  lips, 
and  a well-proportioned  strong  body,  and  a 
full  tail.  The  strength  of  the  mastiff  is  im- 
mense, and  its  vigilance  and  faithfulness  as  a 
house-dog  and  guard  are  unrivalled.  In  Jesse’s 
“ Anecdotes  of  Dogs  ” there  are  many  stories 
related  of  the  mastiff,  which  exhibit  its  char- 
acter in  very  favourable  lights.  The  following 
is  amply  corroborated.  A baronet  of  Oxford- 
shire had  a large  mastiff  which  guarded  the 
premises,  but  which  was  never  shown  any 
kindness  or  attention  beyond  being  retained 
for  his  fidelity.  One  night,  as  this  gentleman 
was  going  to  bed,  attended  by  his  valet,  an 
Italian,  the  mastiff  silently  followed  them 
upstairs,  and  tried  to  gain  admittance  into  the 
baronet’s  chamber.  At  first  this  was  refused  ; 
but  on  the  animal’s  continuing  to  make  a noise 
at  the  door,  it  was  admitted,  and  suffered  to  lie 
down  on  the  floor.  At  midnight  the  chamber- 
door  opened,  and  the  mastiff  sprung  up  with  a 
growl,  and  fixed  on  the  intruder,  holding 
him  firmly  until  a light  could  be  brought, 
when  the  person  was  found  out  to  be  the 
Italian  valet,  who  confessed  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  murder  his  master  and  rob  the 
house.  It  is  really  wonderful  what  presenti- 
ments of  approaching  danger  these  animals 
have,  on  account  of  their  close  observation 
and  watchful  jealousy. 

Mastodon,  mds'-to-don,  (Glr.  mastos,  a 
nipple ; odous,  a tooth,)  the  name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  a genus  of  extinct  fossil  quadrupeds, 
allied  to  the  elephant,  so  called  from  certain 
remarkable  mamillary  processes  on  tlie  teeth. 
The  remains  of  the  mastodon  are  found  associ- 
ated with  those  of  the  mammoth  in  the  tertiary 
beds  of  England.  A species  of  mastodon, 
however,  larger  than  that  found  in  Europe, 
has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 
A specimen  of  the  animal,  nearly  perfect,  was 
obtained  in  the  state  of  Missouri  in  1840.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly, 
London,  in  1842  and  1843.  It  was  greatly  dis- 
torted ; but  having  been  purchased  by  the 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  it  was  made 
to  as.sume  its  natural  proportions,  and  now 
forms  an  attractive  feature  in  the  portion  of 
that  building  devoted  to  paleontology.  Its 
proportions  are  as  follows  ; — Extreme  length, 
20  feet  2 inches  ; height,  9 feet  GJ  inches  ; 
cranium,  length,  31-  feet ; width,  2 feet  11 
inches;  tusks,  extreme  length,  7 feet  2 inches  ; 
circumference  at  the  base,  27  inehes.  The  re- 
mains were  found  imbedded  in  a brown  .sandy 
deposit,  full  of  vegetable  matter,  with  recog- 
nisable remains  of  the  cypress,  tropical  cane, 
swamj)  moss,  stems  of  the  palmetto,  &c. ; and 
this  was  covered  with  beds  of  blue  clay  and 
gravel  to  a tliickness  of  about  firtcen'  feet. 
Indian-tlint  arrow  heads  were  also  found  about 
and  under  the  bones  of  the  skeleton. 

JIatamata,  mah-l(ili-md-tah’,  a remarkable 
river  tortoise  of  t^oulh  .\merica,  (Vhehjs  mata- 
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mata.)  The  shell  is  rather  small  and  deeply 
ridged,  and  the  neck  is  very  long  and  stout. 
The  head  and  part  of  the  neck  are  decorated 
with  membranous  tufts.  It  is  a voracious  and 
formidable  reptile,  feeding  on  fish  and  frogs, 
and  securing  them  by  a dart  of  its  long  neck 
and  a snap  of  its  sharp-edged  mouth. 

Mat,  Sea.  (See  FlustradjE.) 

Mat-fly,  May' -fly,  (Ephemera  vulgata,)  i.s 
the  common  type  of  the  neuropterous  insects 
of  the  genus  Ephemera.  It  is  veiy  plentiful 
in  the  early  part  of  summer  about  the  banks  of 
rivulets  and  stagnant  waters.  In  appearance 
it  is  of  a somewhat  greenish-brown  colour, 
with  transparent  wings  mottled  with  brown  ; 
and  there  are  thin,  long,  black  bristles  attached 
to  the  extremity  of  the  body.  During  the  day 
the  May-fly  is  generally  observed  with  its 
wings  closed  in  a quiescent  posture ; but  in  the 
evening  it  flutters  about  over  the  surface  of 
the  Avater  which  it  affects.  (See  article  Ephe- 
mera, which  enters  into  the  scientific  descrip- 
tion of  this  insect.) 

Meal-worm,  the  larva  of  a common  beetle, 
Tenebris  molitor. 

Mealy  Bugs,  a group  of  insects  belonging 
to  the  Coccidae,  and  causing  great  mischief  in 
the  garden.  The  cochineal  insect  belongs  to 
the  same  genus. 

Medusa,  me-du'-sa,  or  GtORGOn-Heads,  (Ophi- 
uridce,)  a species  of  marine  animals  belonging 
to  the  class  Echinodermata,  and  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  lizard-tailed  star- 
fishes. The  gorgon-heads  have  all  an  orbicular 
depressed  i^body,  with  five  arms,  which  are 
cylindrical,  jointed,  and  very  flexible ; these 
arms  are  often  extremely  long,  and  subdivided 
into  branches ; they  are  covered  with  scales, 
somewhat  like  the  tails  of  serpents,  and  are 
very  fragile.  Their  means  of  progression  are 
consequently  very  different  from  those  of  the 
true  star-fishes ; as,  when  they  move,  they 
employ  the  two  arms  that  are  nearest  the 
point  to  which  they  wish  to  proceed ; and 
the  one  also  farthest  from  that  point.  The 
two  in  front  pull  the  animal  along  by  means 
of  hooks  at  their  ends,  while  the  one  behind 
is  pushed  into  the  sand,  and  is  employed  to 
shove  it  on.  The  Ophiuridse  live  nearly  ex- 
clusively on  sandy  shores,  and  on  the  approach 
of  any  danger  they  hide  themselves  in  the 
mud ; like  several  others,  they  quickly  recover 
the  loss  of  their  arms,  as  they  gi’ow  again  in  a 
few  days.  There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
this  family,  of  which  the  one  just  described  is 
the  type. 

Meerkat,  mere'-cat,  a pretty  animal  of 
Southern  Africa,  (Cynictis  sevaillantri,)  allied 
to  the  Ichneumon,  and  remarkable  for  its 
long  and  bushy  tail. 

Megapodius.  (See  Turket-Brush.) 

Megatherium,  me-gd-the'-re-um,  (G-r.  viegas, 
great,  and  therion,  beast,)  a name  given  by 
Cuvier  to  the  typical  representative  of  a series 
of  endentate  quadrupeds,  the  largest  and  most 
gigantic  of  terrestrial  mammals.  Two  speci- 
mens of  this  animal  have  been  found  in  Ame- 
rica, the  one  termed  the  Megatherium  Cuvieri, 
and  the  other  the  M.  Jeffersoni, — the  latter 
being  first  described  by  President  Jefferson,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  “Transactions  of  the 
American  Philological  Society,”  (iv.  246.)  The 
haunches  of  the  megatherium  named  after 
Cuvier  must  have  exceeded  five  feet  in  width, 
while  its  body  Avas  about  twelve  feet  long  and 
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eight  high.  Its  feet  were  a yard  in  length, 
and  terminated  in  formidable  compi’essed 
claAvs  of  great  size  ; its  tail  was  also  of  great 
length  and  thickness,  exceeding  the  size  of 
that  member  in  either  living  or  extinct  quad- 
rupeds. The  head  of  the  megathei’ium  was  of 
comparatively  small  size,  and  the  cranium 
presents  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sloth  ; 
from  Avhich  circumstances  it  has  been  termed 
the  giant  sloth.  Not  much — indeed,  to  say 
truly,  nothing — is  knoAvn  of  the  habits  of  this 
immense  animal,  except  that  it  must  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  eminent  naturalists, 
possessed  a scaly  armour  ; Avhence  it  must  also 
have  been  closely  allied  to  the  armadillo 
family. 

Meles.  (See  Badger.) 

Meleogris.  (See  Turkey.) 

Meliphaga.  (See  Honey-Eaters.) 

Mellisuga.  (See  Humming  Birds.) 

Mellivora.  (See  Batel.) 

Meloe.  (See  Oil  Beetle.) 

Meloloutha.  (See  Cockchaffer.) 

Melopsittacus,  mel-op-sit'-tak-us,  generic 
name  of  the  Avarbling  Panakeets  of  Australia, 
sometimes  called  Grass,  or  Shell-Panakeets. 

Melursus,  mel-ur-sus,  generic  name  of  the 
Aswail,  or  Sloth-Bears  of  India. 

Menopome,  men-o-pome,  one  of  the  false 
lizards  of  American  rivers,  (Protonopsis  hor- 
rida.)  It  is  very  voracious  and  powerful,  and  is 
much  dreaded  by  the  fishermen,  who  call  it  by 
various  characteristic  names,  such  as  tweeg, 
hell-bender,  mud  devil,  and  ground  puppy. 

Menura.  (See  Lyre-Bird.) 

Mephitis.  (See  Skunk.) 

Merganser,  merg-an'-ser,  an  aquatic  bird, 
allied  to  the  Snear  and  Goosander.  It  is  a good 
diver,  and  pursues  fish  under  water. 

Merino.  (See  Sheep.) 

Merlangus.  (See  Whiting.) 

Merlin,  mer'-Un,  a pretty  little  British  hawk, 
(Hypotriorchis  <psa?ore,)*  Avhich  is  sometimes 
taught  to  chase  larks,  partridges,  or  grouse. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Stone  Falcon,  because 
it  is  fond  of  sitting  on  stones  and  thence  sur- 
veying the  prospect. 

Merops.  (See  Bee-Eater.) 

Mice,  or  Mouse  Family,  mise,  (Ang.-Sax.,) 
a family  of  rodent  mammalia  belonging  to  the 
order  Glires.  The  domestic  mouse  (Mus  mus- 
culus  of  LinnEeus)  has  its  ears  about  half  the 
length  of  the  head,  the  tail  a little  shorter  than 
the  head  and  body,  and  the  general  colour  of 
the  upper  portions  of  the  body  is  grayish-brown, 
while  that  of  the  lower  parts  is  yellOAvish-gray. 
The  mouse  is,  in  fact,  but  a small  edition  of  the 
rat,  although  its  head  may  be  said  to  be  propor- 
tionately less  elongated  than  the  former  species. 
The  body  of  the  mouse  is  moderately  full,  the 
head  tapering,  the  muzzle  pointed,  the  eyes 
prominent,  and  the  ears  broad  and  rounded, 
the  legs  being  short,  and  the  feet  rather  delicate 
than  otherwise.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  depen- 
dent on  man,  as  it  is  never  found  far  from  his 
dwelling.  Although  naturally  timid,  mice  oc- 
casionally exhibit  great  boldness,  and  they 
venture  quite  close  to  any  one  Avho  does  not 
molest  them.  On  account  of  their  fecundity, 
coupled  with  their  thievish  propensities,  they 
are  extremely  destructive  in  houses,  devouring 
everything  they  can  get  at, — meal,  flour,  bread, 
cheese,  butter,  tallow ; in  fact,  nothing  edible 
seems  to  escape  them.  Within  the  house,  their 
great  enemy  is  the  cat ; but  even  she  is  unable 
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quite  to  extirpate  them,  and  thus  they  do  con- 
siderable mischief.  Their  ravages,  however,  are 
not  confined  to  houses  merely,  as  they  do  much 
damage  in  farm-yards  by  entering  corn-stacks, 
where  they  gnaw  away  to  their  heart’s  content. 
Their  enemies,  besides  man,  and  the  cat  and 
ferret,  are  weasels,  owls  of  various  species,  and 
the  kescrel,  all  of  which  make  the  mouse  their 
prey.  It  has  many  litters  during  the  year,  and 
from  five  to  seven  young  ones  in  each  litter ; 
consequently,  it  soon  increases  considerably  if 
undisturbed.  The  domestic  mouse  is  common 
throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and,  indeed, 
has  extended  to  America  and  Australia. 
Another  variety  of  the  Murina,  the  wood- 
mouse,  {Mus  sylvaticus,)  is  likewise  found 
throughout  Europe,  where  it  proves  a powerful 
and  bitter  enemy  to  the  agriculturist.  It  is 
generally  found  in  fields  and  gardens,  and  it 
has  a habit  of  piling  up  large  stores  of  grain, 
acorns,  nuts,  and  suchlike,  as  a provision  for 
the  winter  season.  It  often  takes  possession 
of  the  deserted  holes  of  moles,  where  it  lays  up 
i ts  magazine.  Its  ears  are  about  half  the  length 
of  the  head,  the  tail  nearly  as  long  as  the  head 
and  body  ; the  upper  parts  reddish-brown,  and 
the  lower  grayish-white,  with  a little  orange-red 
spot  on  the  breast.  The  harvest  mouse  (Mus 
'laessorius)  is  one  of  the  prettiest  varieties  of 
this  little  animal,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  our  native  quadrupeds.  It 
builds  its  nest  in  standing  corn,  and  during  the 
harvest  season  it  is  carried  into  the  barns  along 
with  the  sheaves,  in  which  places  it  breeds 
and  multiplies  in  considerable  numbers.  Its 
whole  length  does  not  exceed  two  inches.  Its 
colour  is  a light  reddish-brown. 

Microgaster.  {See  Ichneumon  Elies.) 

Mtdgc,  mij,  (Sax.  TO7/firi7e,)  a dipterous  insect, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Chironomus,  of  the 
family  Tipulidm,  It  frequents  marshy  situa- 
tions, and  has  a good  many  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  gnat.  The  proboscis  is  short, 
thick,  and  ends  in  two  large  fleshy  lips  ; the 
autennm  are  longer  than  the  head,  and  are 
simple,  being  rarely  pectinate ; the  palpi  are 
longer  than  the  proboscis,  the  eyes  acute,  and 
the  ocelli  wanting.  The  body  and  legs  are  long 
and  slender,  the  wings  narrow  and  elongate, 
and  the  halteres,  or  balancers,  are  naked,  ami 
proportionately  longer  than  those  of  the  diptera. 
In  their  flight,  midges  can  be  seen  continually 
moving  about  in  the  air  during  the  autumn, 
and  they  ascend  and  descend  in  a vertical  line 
with  a humming,  buzzing  noise. 

Migration  of  Birds.  {See  Birds.) 

Milipedes.  {See  Myriapoda.) 

SIiller’s  Thumb.  {See  Bull-head.) 

IMilous.  (»S'ee  Kite.) 

IMink,  mink,  one  of  the  semi-aquatic  weasels 
of  North  America,  the  fur  of  which  is  valuable, 
and  is  sometimes  substituted  for  that  of  the 
sable,  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance.  Its 
scientific  name  is  vison  lutreola. 

MinoBird,  mee'-wo7i,  an  Indian  Graklc,  {Gra- 
culamusica,)  which  is  a beautiful  songster,  and 
has  the  power  of  Imitating  almost  any  sound 
which  it  hears.  It  is  often  tamed  and  taught 
to  speak. 

Minnow,  min' -no,  (Fr.  menu,  small,)  {Lcu- 
ciscus  phoxinus  of  Cuvier,)  an  abdominal 
malacopterigious  fish,  belonging  to  the  family 
Cyprinidm.  ilt  is  variously  termed  the  minnow, 
minim,  or  pink,  and  is  one  of  tlie  nio.st  prettily 
m.'uked,  a;;  well  as  smallest,  of  the  British  Cy- 
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prinidre.  The  top  of  the  head  and  back  are  a 
dusky  olive,  mottled  and  lighter  in  colour  on 
the  sides ; the  under  surface  of  the  body  is 
white  and  a fine  rosy  pink  in  summer ; the 
irides  and  gill-covers  silvery ; dorsal  fin  pale 
brown ; pectoral,  ventral,  and  anal  fins  lighter 
in  colour ; the  tail  being  brown,  and  of  a 
lightish  hue.  Ee/.  Yarrell’s  British  Fishes. 

Miriki.  {See  Brachyteles.) 

Mite.  {See  Acarus.) 

Mocking-Bird,  {Mimus  pohjglottos,)  molc'- 
ing,  (Fr.  moquer,  to  mock,)  a bird  belonging  to 
the  dentirostral  tribe,  of  the  order  Passeresand 
family  Turdidae.  The  mocking-bird  is  a native 
of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  vocal  powers  and  faculty  for  imitat- 
ing the  songs  of  other  birds,  as  well  as  difl'erent 
noises  which  it  hears.  Its  voice  is  very  full 
and  strong,  besides  being  musical,  and  capable 
of  any  modulation,  to  the  softest  notes ; from 
the  clear  tones  of  the  wood-thrush  it  can  reach 
the  savage  scream  of  the  eagle.  It  feeds  on 
berries  and  fruits,  and  builds  its  nest  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  man. 

Mohair,  mo'-hair,  (Gor.  moTir,  Er.  moire,)  a 
material  for  textile  manufactures,  consisting  of 
the  hair  of  a goat  which  inhabits  the  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Angora,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Angora  goats,  after  completing  their  first  year, 
a,re  clipped  annually  in  April  and  May,  and 
yield  progressively  from  one  to  about  four 
pounds’  weight  of  hair.  That  of  the  female  is 
considered  to  be  of  more  value  than  that  of  the 
male,  but  both  are  mixed  together  for  the  mar- 
ket. Up  to  the  year  1820,  there  was  very  little 
demand  for  this  article  in  England,  but  now 
the  quantity  is  very  large.  By  a return  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  the  total  quantity  of  mohair 
imported  into  this  country  during  the  year 
1856  was  2,928,411  lbs.  In  England,  mohair  is 
mostly  spun,  and  to  some  extent  manufactured 
at  Bradford,  and  also  in  a less  degree  spun  at 
Norwich.  Mohair  yarn  is  also  Avorked  up  in 
Scotland.  The  average  price  of  Angora  goat’s 
hair  is  about  Is.  lOd.  per  pound.  A large 
AGariety  of  articles  are  made  from  mohair ; 
amongst  others,  many  kinds  of  camlets,  which 
exhibit  great  beauty  and  brilliance  of  surface. 
It  is  manufactured  into  plush,  and  is  also  used 
for  coach  and  decorative  laces,  for  buttons, 
braidings,  and  other  trimmings  for  gentlemen’s 
coats.  It  is,  moreover,  made  up  into  a light 
and  fashionable  cloth,  suitable  for  paletots,  <tc. 
Mohair  dresses  Avcrc  Avorn  by  ladies  a few  years 
ago  ; but  they  have  been  superseded  by  alpaca 
cloth  and  other  similar  materials.  At  Brad- 
ford, and  other  places,  much  ingenuity  is  dis- 
played in  combining  mohair  Avith  two  or  more 
fibrous  substances,  to  produce  what  are  termed 
fancy  stufl’s. 

Mohr,  jno’hre,  an  antelope  of  Western 
Africa. 

Molars.  {See  Teeth.) 

Mole,  onole,  (Dan.  mol,)  {TaJpa  eiD'opcva  of 
Einnreus). — This  animal  belongs  to  the  family 
Talpidae,  of  Avhich  it  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
The  moles  are  small  quadrupeds,  having  their 
bodies  nearly  of  a cylindrical  form  ; the  neck 
short  and  thick  ; the  head  tapering  to  a pointed 
snout ; the  fere  limbs  very  short  and  strong  ; 
the  fore  feet  of  great  breadth,  being  furnished 
Avith  remarkably  long,  strong,  and  straight 
cIuAvs  ; the  hind  feet  small,  Avith  slender  claws; 
the  eyes  minute,  and  conocalcil  by  the  fur  ; the 
tail  short  and  slender,  and  the  liair  soft  and 
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velvety.  Moles  possess  six  incisors  in  the 
upper,  and  eight  in  the  lower  jaw  ; and  seven 
grinders  above,  and  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  The 
canine  teeth  are  large  and  angular,  being  com- 
pressed. Their  pointed  muzzle,  strong  fore 
feet,  and  sharp  teeth,  enable  them  to  make 
their  way  underground  without  much  difficulty. 
The  common  mole  is  about  five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  the  colour  of  its  fur  is  usually  black, 
although  the  tint  varies  considerably  from  that 
colour  down  to  white.  Earth-woi’ms  forms  its 
principal  staple  of  food,  although  it  also  feeds 
on  frogs,  snails,  and  small  insects.  It  lives 
the  greater  part  of  its  time  underground  ; and 
it  labours  incessantly  in  excavating  galleries, 
up  and  down  which  it  can  run  and  procure  its 
prey,  as  well  as  escape  its  enemies.  It  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain  ; but  another  variety  of 
it  exists  in  the  Apennines  in  Italy.  There  are 
several  species  of  moles  and  their  kin.  The 
Scalops  or  Sheen  mole  of  North  America,  re- 
markable for  its  very  long  snout,  which  looks 
like  the  proboscis  of  an  elephant.  The  Desman 
of  Russia.  The  Chrysochlore  or  shining  mole 
of  Southern  Africa,  whose  fur  is  glossy  like  silk, 
and  gives  out  prismatic  colours  when  the  animal 
moves.  The  Star-nosed  mole,  whose  snout  is 
surrounded  with  a radiating  circle  of  red  fleshy 
projections.  The  Long-tailed  mole  or  Condy- 
lure,  in  which  the  tail  is  half  as  long  as  the  body. 

Mole-Cricket.  {See  Crickets.) 

Mole-Rat,  {Batliyergus^ ) a genus  of  animals 
that  belong  to  the  order  Rodentia  or  Glires,  and 
are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is 
about  the  size  of  a rabbit,  and  burrows  under- 
ground, like  its  prototype  the  mole,  throwing 
up  large  hillocks,  which  are  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous to  travellers  on  horseback.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  this  animal  at  the  Cape  ; one 
called  the  sand-mole,  {Bathyergus  maritimus, ) 
just  described,  and  the  other  the  Cape  mole-rat, 
{B.  capensis,)  which  is  called  “bless  mole’  by 
the  Dutch. — Bef.  Baird’s  Encyclopcedia. 

Mole,  Water.  {See  Duckbill.) 

Mollusca,  mol-lus'-kd,  (Lat.,)  a class  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  second  great  division  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  characteristically  desig- 
nated as  being  without  a backbone.  Mollusks 
may  be  briefly  described  to  be  animals  covered 
with  a soft  moist  skin,  mostly  forming  over  the 
back  a duplication,  free  at  the  margin,  and 
termed  a mantle.  The  head  is  more  or  less 
distinct,  is  furnished  with  tentacles,  and  is  often 
provided  with  two  eyes.  The  shell  is  calcare- 
ous, mostly  univalve  ; in  some  this  covering  is 
multivalve,  in  a few  internal,  and  in  others  ab- 
sent altogether.  The  organs  of  circulation  and 
respiration  are  generally  distinct,  and  the  heart 
is  always  aortic.  A nervous  ring  is  also  around 
the  oesophagus,  while  the  nerves  proceed  from 
ganglia,  ai'e  various  in  number,  and  are  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  peripheral  parts  of  the 
body.  Cuvier  supposes  that  the  veins  of  mol- 
luscous animals  perform  the  function  of  absor- 
bent vessels  ; their  blood  is  of  a white  or  bluish- 
white  colour,  and  appears  to  contain  a smaller 
portion  of  fibrin  than  vertebrated  animals. 
These  muscles  arc  attached  to  various  points 
of  their  skin,  forming  three  tissues,  which  are 
more  or  less  complex  and  dense.  Their  motions 
consist,  principally,  of  contractions  in  different 
directions,  which  produce  inflections  and  pro- 
longations, or  relaxations  of  their  various  parts ; 
by  which  means  they  creep,  swim,  and  seize 
upon  objects,  just  as  the  form  of  those  parts 
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may  permit  ; but  as  the  limbs  are  supported  by 
articulated  and  solid  levers,  they  cannot  proceed 
rapidly,  or  by  leaps.  To  continue  the  remarks 
of  Cuvier,  the  irritability  of  most  of  them  is 
extremely  great,  and  continues  fora  long  time 
after  they  are  divided.  Their  skin  is  naked, 
very  sensible,  and  usually  covered  with  a 
humour  that  oozes  from  its  pores.  No  parti- 
cular organ  of  smell  has  been  discovered  in 
them,  although  they  possess  that  sense  ; it 
may,  however,  possibly  reside  in  the  entire 
skin.  All  the  acephala,  brachiopoda,  cirrho- 
poda,  and  part  of  the  gasteropoda  and  ptero- 
poda  are  destitute  of  eyes.  The  cephalopoda, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  them  quite  as  compli- 
cated as  those  of  warm-blooded  animals  ; they 
also  possess;. the  peculiarity  of  being  supplied 
with  organs  of  hearing ; and  they  are  the  only 
class  in  which  the  brain  has  been  discovered  to 
be  enclosed  in  a particular  cartilaginous  box. 
Nearly  all  mollusks  have,  more  or  less,  a de- 
velopment of  the  skin  termed  the  mantle,  as 
before  stated,  and  this  is  often  narrowed  into  a 
simple  dish,  formed  into  a pipe,  hollowed  into 
a sac,  or  extended  and  divided  in  the  form  of 
fins.  The  naked  mollusca  are  those  in  which 
the  mantle  is  simply  membranous  or  fleshy  ; 
most  frequently,  however,  it  forms  in  its  thick- 
ness one  or  several  laminae,  of  a substance 
which  is  more  or  less  hard,  and  is  deposited  in 
layers,  always  inci’easing  in  extent  as  well  as  in 
thickness,  because  the  recent  layers  always  out- 
edge  the  old  ones.  When  this  substance  re- 
mains concealed  in  the  thickness  ofthemantle, 
it  is  customary  still  to  apply  the  term  naked 
mollusca.  Generally,  however,  it  becomes  so 
much  developed  that  the  animal,  when  con- 
tracted, can  find  shelter  beneath  it.  In  sucli  a 
case  it  is  then  termed  a shell,  and  the  animal 
is  said  to  be  testaceous.  The  shells  are  various, 
and  differ  in  form,  colour,  surface,  substance, 
and  brilliancy.  Some  are  calcareous,  while 
others  are  horny,  and  they  always  consist  of 
matter  deposited  in  layers,  and  exuded  from 
the  skin  under  the  epidermis,  like  the  enamel 
covering  the  nails,  horns,  scales,  and  teeth  of 
other  animals.  Many  modes  of  mastication 
and  deglutition  can  be  traced  in  the  mollusca. 
Their  stomachs  are  sometimes  simple,  at  other 
times  multiple,  and  frequently  provided  with  a 
peculiar  anatomy,  while  their  intestines  are 
variously  prolonged.  They  commonly  have 
salivary  glands,  and  always  a large  liver,  but 
neither  pancreas  nor  mesentery ; several,  also, 
have  secretions  which  are  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Their  modes  of  generation  vary  con- 
siderably. Several  possess  the  faculty  of  self- 
impregnation ; others,  although  hermaphro- 
dites, have  need  of  a reciprocal  intercourse  , 
while  many,  indeed,  have  the  sexes  distinct 
and  separated.  Some,  again,  are  viviparous, 
others  oviparous ; the  eggs  of  the  latter  are 
sometimes  enveloped  with  a shell,  more  or  less 
hard,  but  sometimes  covered  with  a simple 
viscosity.  These  varieties  of  the  digestive  and 
generative  processes  are  found  in  the  same 
order,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  family.  The 
mollusca,  in  general,  appear  to  be  animals 
that  are  Imt  slightly  developed,  possessed  of  but 
little  industry,  and  which  are  only  pi-eservcd 
by  their  fecundity  and  vital  tenacity.  Mollusks 
convert  nearly  every  substance,  both  animal 
and  vegetable,  into  food,  which  some  take  in  a 
decomposed  state,  while  others  will  only  eat 
such  substances  as  are  perfectly  fresh.  Some 
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are  terrestrial,  while  others  inhabit  only  the 
sea  and  fresh  waters  : a few  varieties  are  also 
amphibious  ; but  this  class  is  much  restricted 
in  number.  The  uses  and  advantages  of  mol- 
lusks  are  various.  Some  supply  food  to  man, 
while  others  supply  nutritive  provender  to  birds 
and  fishes.  Their  shelly  coverings  are  also 
converted  into  useful  articles  of  commerce, 
and  the  celebrated  Tyrian  dye  of  the  ancients 
was  made  from  the  veins  of  different  shells 
termed  purpura  by  the  Eomans.  The  mollusks 
are  divided  into  numerous  classes,  according  to 
their  structure  ; those  possessed  of  a shell  with 
one  valve  are  termed  univalve  mollusca,  and 
are  furnished  with  a distinct  head  ; from  which 
circumstance  they  are  called  enceplialous. 
These  are  divided  into  three  classe.s,  the  first 
of  which  is  termed, — 1.  Cephalopoda,  or  cuttle- 
fishes. Those  have  their  feet,  or,  strictly 
speaking,  arms,  attached  to  the  head,  forming 
a circle  round  the  mouth.  (*S^ee  Cottle-fish.) 
— 2.  The  next  class  is  the  family  Gasteropoda, 
or  snails,  which  Cuvier  divides  into  several 
orders  or  divisions,  according  to  the  structure 
of  the  gills  ; as  the  Pulmonaria,  Nudihran- 
chiata,  Inferdbranchiata,  TectihrancMata, 
Ileteropoda,  Pectinibranchiata,  i^cutibran- 
chiata,  and  Cydobranchiata. — 3.  The  third 
class  of  the  univalves  is  termed  Pteropoda, 
which  swim  in  the  sea  with  a pair  of  fins  that 
extend  outwards  from  the  sides  of  the  head. 
The  subdivision  Clio  of  Linnaeus,  of  this  class, 
is  the  type  of  the  whole  : the  family  Pteropoda 
are  mostly  hermaphrodital.  The  acephalous, 
or  bivalve  mollusks,  are  divided  into  two 
classes, — 1.  the  Conchifera,  and  secondly  the 
Brachiopoda,  both  of  which  classes  have  been 
united  into  one  order  by  later  naturalists. 
Tlie  respiratory  apparatus  of  these  is  externally 
situated,  and  is  placed  either  between  the 
mantle  and  the  body  in  the  form  of  plates,  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  mantle  itself.  Besides 
the  several  classes  which  have  been  catalogued, 
there  is  yet  another,  called  the  Tunicata,  which 
are  destitute  both  of  head  and  shell.  Cuvier, 
in  his  supplement  to  Mollusca,  in  his  great 
work,  says  that  the  diseases  of  these  animals 
are  not  very  numerous,  but  yet  very  little  is 
known  about  them  ; and  he  puts  forward  the 
query  whether  oysters  in  a state  of  greenness, 
as  they  are  often  observed  to  be,  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  unhealtby. — Ref.  Cuvier’s  Jfcfirne 
Animal  ; Iloeven’s  Handbook  of  Zoology,  &c. 
&c. 

Mona,  moh'-nah,  one  of  the  many  monkeys 
belonging  to  the  genus  Cercopithecus,  and 
sometimes  called  tiie  variegated  monkey,  be- 
cause its  fur  is  varied  with  gray,  red,  brown, 
and  green.  It  is  often  brought  to  Europe,  and 
is  easily  tamed. 

Monad,  md-ndd,  (Gr.  monas,  a unit.)— In 
Nat.  Hist.,  this  term  is  given  to  the  simplest 
kind  of  minute  animalcules.  In  Metaphysics, 
the  word,  according  to  Leibnitz,  is  used  to 
denote  a simple  substance,  having  no  i>arts  ; 
a compound  substance  being  an  aggregate  of 
simple  substances  or  momuls.  The  basis  of 
the  monadic  theory  lies  in  the  various  i)hiloso- 
idiical  systems  of  Democritus,  Zeno,  and  Epi- 
curus. Leibnitz  was  the  first  to  arrange  the 
(lill'ercnt  theories  in  a system. 

Mondjourou,  inond-joo-rno,  an  Indian 
.shrew,  {sorex  muriniis,)  sometimes  called  tlie 
Sondcli,  or  Indian  musk-rat.  It  gives  out  a 
most  poweiTul  scent  or  musk,  which  is  so 
V.'l 
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powerful  as  to  taint  any  food  over  which  it  has 
passed,  and  to  render  it  uneatable. 

Monk-hird.  (Nee  Friar-bird.) 

Monitor,  mon' -e-tor,  (Lat.,  one  who  warns,) 
a genus  of  large  lizards,  having  teeth  in  both 
jaws,  and  none  on  the  palate.  The  greater 
part  have  the  tail  compressed  laterally,  as  an 
adaptation  to  their  aquatic  habits.  The  first 
of  the  two  distinct  groups  into  which  the  genus 
is  divided  bears  the  name  of  Nilotic  monitors, 
their  chief  characteristics  being  numerous  small 
scales  upon  the  head  and  limbs,  and  a keel  above 
the  tail,  formed  of  a double  range  of  projecting 
scales.  The  second  group  carries  angular 
plates  upon  the  head,  whilst  the  body  and  tail 
carry  large  rectangular  scales.  The  monitors 
are  found  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  and  the 
fossil  remains  of  species  larger  than  any  at 
present  in  existence  have  been  discovered  in 
Europe.  Their  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  their  making  a whistling  sound  as  a 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles  and 
alligators,  whose  haunts  the  monitoi-s  frequent. 
'J'his  genus  is  also  represented  in  Western 
Australia. 

Monkey,  munk'-e,  (Ital.  monicchio.) — In 
the  article  on  Mammalia  the  reader  will  find 
that  the  larger  section  of  the  animal  creation 
has  been  divided  into  various  classes  in  a de- 
scending scale,  from  the  highest  animal,  man, 
to  the  lowest  group  of  the  cetaceans  or  whale 
tribe.  Ranking  next  to  man  are  the  Quadru- 
mana,  under  which  heading  apes,  baboons, 
gorillas,  and  monkeys  are  generally  classed. 
As  the  other  subdivisions  have  been  already 
described  in  distinct  articles,  the  present  one 
will  be  only  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  monkeys  proper,  Vi^hose  technical  character- 
istics will  be  found  given  under  the  article 
SiMiAD^.  The  true  monkeys,  the  sapajous, 
are  only  such  as  have  prehensile  tails,  and  are 
inhabitants  of  South  America  exclusively ; but 
as  the  name  has  become  extended  in  its  sig- 
nification, the  monkeys  of  the  whole  world 
may  as  well  be  described  at  the  same  time. 
The  monkeys  form  by  far  the  largest  portion 
of  the  Quadrumana.  The  sapajous  are  very 
active,  climb  well,  and  by  the  aid  of  their  tail, 
which  is  as  good  as  another  hand,  they  can 
spring  from  tree  to  tree  in  the  vast  forests  of 
South  America  with  inconceivable  rai)idity 
and  agility.  The  fore-hands,  however,  are  not 
so  perfectly  organised  as  those  belonging  to 
the  monkeys  of  Africa,  the  thumb  being  longer 
and  more  on  a line  with  the  other  lingers. 
The  facial  angle  of  the  sapajous  is  (JO'’,  which 
forms  a marked  contrast  to  others  of  the 
species.  They  are  small  in  size,  and  very 
])layful.  Foremost  amongst  them  may  ))e 
placed  the  weeiier,  (Cdjus  Apdla.)  Its  fur  is 
of  a rich  olive-colour,  inclining  to  golden  on 
the  lighter  parts.  There  is  also  the  horned 
sapajou,  (Cebiis  fatuellus,)  the  large-headed 
sapajou,  (Cebus  monachns,)  and  more  than 
fifteen  or  sixteen  other  species.  To  turn  to 
the  monkeys  of  Asia  and  Africa,  we  find  a 
great  change  in  the  generic  character.  The 
first  variety  is  the  si)otted  or  Diana  monkey, 
((\‘rcopilhectLS  Diana,)  ii  native  of  Tongo  ami 
(luinea,  and  one  of  the  most  lively  ami  playfid 
of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  a long  white  Iteard, 
and  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a red- 
dish colour,  marked  with  white  si>ecks,  and 
the  tail  is  about  as  long  as  the  body.  'I’he 
(irecn  monkey,  (Caxopilhcriis  salavKS,)  is  one 
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of  the  most  abundant  of  the  group,  and  is 
oftener  seen  in  a state  of  captivity.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  of 
the  continent  of  Africa.  In  its  disposition  it 
approaches  the  long-armed  apes,  although  it  is 
more  lively  and  playful.  The  colour  is  green- 
ish-yellow above,  arising  from  the  hairs  being 
arranged  according  to  different  shades  of  yellow 
and  black;  but  the  colour  is  more  of  a dark 
grizzled  appearance  on  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  limbs,  which  becomes 
gradually  darker  towards  the  hands.  The  face, 
ears,  and  naked  part  of  the  hands,  are  of  a jet- 
black  ; the  former  is  of  a triangular  shape, 
bounded  above  the  eyes  by  a straight  line  of 
stiff  black  hairs,  and  on  the  sides  by  spreading 
tufts  of  light  hairs,  with  a yellowish  tinge, 
meeting  in  a point  beneath  the  chin.  The 
neck  and  chest  and  the  under  parts  of  the  body 
have  a yellowish  tinge,  and  the  inside  of  the 
limbs  is  grayish  in  colour.  The  length  of  the 
head  and  body  is  about  from  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches,  while  that  of  the  tail  is  somewhat  more. 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  of  the  monkey  class 
is  the  genus  termed  the  Proboscis  monkey, 
(Nasua  larvatus,)  which  is  distinguished  by 
the  extraordinary  elongation  of  its  nose,  which 
gives  it  the  most  grotesque  appearance.  This 
nose  is  about  four  inches  long ; the  body  is 
unshapely,  protruding  in  front,  like  the  ou- 
rangs  ; the  arms  are  of  considerable  proportion- 
ate length,  like  the  gibbons ; while,  like  the 
howling  monkeys,  it  possesses  a large  guttural 
sac  ; the  presence,  also,  of  a very  long  tail  and 
naked  callosities,  combine,  with  the  protrusion 
of  the  nasal  organ,  to  give  the  proboscis  mon- 
key the  most  eccentric  and  peculiar  appearance 
of  the  whole  tribe.  It  is  about  three  feet  in 
height,  and  is  a native  of  the  island  of  Borneo. 
The  Bed  monJcey  may  next  be  mentioned,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  known  to  naturalists.  It 
is  a native  of  Senegal.  The  length  of  the  body 
is  about  a foot  and  a half,  or  one  foot  four 
inches,  while  that  of  the  tail  is  nearly  equal. 
All  the  upper  parts  are  of  a brilliant  reddish 
fawn-colour,  which  is  shaded  into  a pale  gray- 
ish tinge  on  the  arms  and  legs,  while  the  face, 
cheeks,  breast,  and  under  surface  of  the  body 
are  pure  white ; a band  of  black  hair  crosses 
above  the  eyebrows,  and  thei’e  are  two  lines  of 
the  same  colour  upon  the  upper  lip,  in  the 
shape  of  a moustache,  which  tends  to  give  this 
monkey  amost  peculiar  appearance.  The  Entel- 
lus  monkey  (Semnopithccus  entellus  of  F.  Cuv- 
ier) is  another  variety ; but  it  is  little  known 
in  European  collections.  It  is  a native  of  the 
Indian  archipelago,  and  of  some  parts  of  the 
Asiatic  continent.  According  to  Cuvier,  the 
height  of  the  Entellus  monkey  is  generally 
about  one  foot  five  inches,  and  the  length  of 
the  tail  two  feet.  Another  species,  the  Negro 
monkey,  {Semnopithccus  maui'us,)  is  a native 
of  Java  and  Sumatra ; is  somewhat  larger  than 
the  variety  last  described ; the  length  of  the 
body  being  about  two  feet  and  a half,  and  that 
of  the  tail  nearly  equal.  According  to  Doctor 
Ilorsfield’s  description,  this  class  of  monkey 
inhabits  the  extensive  forests  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  and  associates  in  numerous  bands  or 
societies,  numbering  more  than  fifty  at  a time, 
and  is  pursued  by  the  natives  for  the  sake  of 
the  fur.  In  these  pursuits,  which  are  regularly 
organised  and  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  tribes,  the  animals  are 
attacked  with  cudgels  and  stones,  and  are 
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destroyed  in  large  numbers.  The  skins  are 
then  prepared  by  a simple  process,  which  the 
natives  learned  from  Europeans,  and  are  ex- 
ported. The  fur  is  of  a jet-black  colour,  covered 
with  long  silky  hairs.  The  Simpai  (Semno- 
pilliecus  melaloplios  of  F.  Cuvier)  is  also  a 
native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  is  remarkable 
from  the  flatness  of  the  face,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  facial  angle.  The  last  variety 
which  can  be  mentioned  in  the  present  article 
is  the  White-eyelid  monkey,  (Cercopithecus 
faliffinosus  of  Geoffroy,)  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  eyelids  ; they  are  of 
a clear  grayish  white,  but  with  a dead  chalky 
line.  The  hair  is  soft  and  fine  to  the  touch, 
and  in  the  upper  parts  is  sooty  black,  which  is 
even  darker  on  the  hands,  but  which  generally 
shades  into  a yellowish  tint 'on  the  breasts, 
belly,  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  on  these 
parts  the  thin  coating  of  hair  plainly  shows 
the  skin,  which  is  of  a very  pure  flesh-colour. 
(See  also  Ape,  Gorilla,  Baeoox,  Ourang- 
OuTANG,  Quadrgmana,  and  Simiadas.) 

Mono.  (See  Brachyteles.) 

Moncdon.  (Nee  Whale.) 

Monster,  mon'-ster,  (Lat.  monstrum,)  in 
Phys.,  is  applied  to  any  creature  whose  forma- 
tion deviates  in  some  remarkable  way  from  the 
usual  formation  of  its  kind. 

Moongus,  or  Mongoose,  moon-gus,  one  of  the 
Ichnuemons  belonging  to  India,  (Herpeste. 
griseus,)  of  a gray  colour,  flecked  with  black 
It  is  very  useful  in  destroying  rats,  mice,  and 
various  reptiles. 

BIoor  Hen.  (Nee  Water  Hen.) 

Mooruk,  moor'-uclc,  native  name  for  a rare 
Cassowary,  (Casuarius  bennettii,)  that  was  dis- 
covered in  1856  by  Captain  Deolin,  in  New 
Britain.  It  is  easily  tamed,  and  Dr  Bennett, 
after  whom  it  is  named,  has  given  a spirited 
description  of  its  habits  in  his  “Gatherings  of 
a Naturalist  in  Australasia.” 

IMoose-Deer.  (Nee  Elk.) 

Morrhua.  (Nee  Con.) 

Morse.  (Nee  Seal  and  Walrus.) 

Mosquito,  mos-ke'-to,  a troublesome  little 
insect,  resembling  the  gnat,  and  belonging  to 
the  family  Culicidae  : it  is  a native  of  the  IVest 
Indies,  the  American  continent,  South  Africa, 
and  India.  The  common  mosquito  (Culex 
Mosquito)  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  gnat, 
and  possesses  a sucker,  with  five  sharp-pointed 
needle-like  organs,  with  which  it  pierces  the 
skin  and  sucks  the  blood.  The  mosquito  seldom 
appears  in  the  day-time ; but  at  night,  in  the 
tropics,  they  are  exceedingly  annoying. 

Moth,  moth,  (Sax.  moglhe,)  an  insect  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Lepidoptera,  which  includes 
all  diurnal  and  nocturnal  moths  and  butterflies. 
Moths  are  seldom  seen  except  in  the  evening 
and  at  night.  As  the  scientific  description  of 
these  insects  will  be  found  fully  given  under 
the  articles  Insect-Transformations  and  Le- 
pidoptera, it  need  not  be  here  touched  on  ; a 
few  general  remarks  being  more  in  keeping. 
The  moths  are  well  known  for  their  habit  of 
destroying  clothing  and  furs,  in  which  they  can 
hardly  be  stopped,  no  matter  what  remedies 
are  adopted  ; particularly  in  tropical  climates. 
The  Tinea  sarcitella  attacks  woollen  clothes ; 
the  Tinea  pelUonella  furs ; the  Tinea  Jlavi- 
frontella  damages  collections  of  natural  history, 
while  the  Tinea  granella  commits  great  havoc 
amongst  corn  and  grain.  The  damages  caused 
to  clotlies  arc,  however,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
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caterpillar,  wLicli  begins  to  form  a nest  as  soon 
as  it  has  left  the  egg.  In  order  to  effect  its 
object,  it  first  spins  a thin  coating  of  silk  round 
its  body;  it  then  cuts  filaments  of  thread  or 
cloth  from  the  garment  on  which  it  has  located 
itself,  and  applies  the  pieces  to  the  outside  of 
its  case,  which  it  never  leaves  until  it  has  de- 
veloped itself  into  a small  nocturnal  moth,  of  a 
silvery  gray  colour.  Turpentine,  camphor,  and 
tobacco,  will  generally  keep  off  these  trouble- 
some intruders.  (See  Lbpidoptera,  Apple- 
Moth,  Tiger-Moth,  Emperor-Moth,  Death’s- 
head,  Hawk-Moth,  &c.) 

Mother-of-Pearl,  mutli'-er,  the  hard,  lus- 
trous, brilliant  internal  layer  of  shells,  especially 
oyster  shells,  and  more  particularly  the  pearl 
oystei’.  In  English  oysters,  this  substance  is 
too  thin  to  be  workable  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses ; but  the  oysters  of  the  Eastern  seas  yield 
it  of  considerable  thickness.  The  brilliant  hues 
of  mother-of-pearl  do  not  depend  on  the  nature 
of  the  substance,  but  on  an  exquisitely  fine 
series  of  furrows  upon  the  surface,  which  pro- 
duce this  chromatic  effect,  according  to  the 
angle  atwhich  the  light  is  reflected.  In  working 
this  delicate  substance  great  care  is  required  ; 
but  it  may  be  cut  by  saws,  files,  and  drills,  with 
the  aid  of  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid.  It  is 
polished  by  colcothar,  or  the  brown-red  oxide 
of  iron,  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  acid 
from  sulphate  of  iron.  In  all  ornamental  manu- 
factures, where  pearl  is  said  to  be  used  for  flat 
surfaces,  such  as  inlaying,  mosaic-work,  &c.,  it 
is  not  real  pearl,  but  mother-of-pearl  that  is 
employed.  Very  large  quantities  are  consumed 
in  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  Dir- 
mingham  and  Sheffield.  An  instance  has 
occurred  of  a ship  arriving  at  London  from 
Panama  with  more  than  two  million  pearl 
shells. 

Motmots,  moW -molts,  a group  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Momotus,  and  inhabiting 
tropical  America.  They  are  believed  to  be 
allied  to  the  Todies,  and  are  very  brilliantly 
coloured.  Their  average  size  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  jackdaw. 

Moufflon,  mu'-Jlon. — This  member  of  the 
sheep  family  belongs  to  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
and  is  known  generally  by  the  designation  Ovis 
musimon.  It  inhabits  mountainous  regions. 
The  head  is  long,  with  the  muzzle  compressed 
and  the  nose  somewhat  raised  ; the  horns  of 
the  males  are  large  and  long,  and  triangular, 
bending  with  an  arch,  which  constitutes  more 
than  half  a circle ; the  ears  are  moderately 
large,  and  are  erect  and  acute ; the  general 
tint  of  the  body  is  yellow,  tending  to  a chestnut 
or  ash-colour,  which  is  deepest  on  the  neck 
and  lighter  on  several  parts  of  the  back  and 
under-surface  of  the  body.  The  moulllon  is 
provided  with  long  hair,  besides  wool,  and  it 
is  to  this  hair  that  the  gradations  of  colour  arc 
due.  The  female  is  distinguished  from  the 
male  by  the  absence  of  horns.  The  moiillions 
are  very  gregarious,  going  about  in  herds  com- 
posed of  more  than  a hundred,  which  herds 
are  generally  placed  under  the  leadership  of 
some  old  and  courageous  male.  As  they  have 
few  enemies  but  men,  they  multiply  consider- 
ably, and  populate  the  mountains  of  the  islands 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where  they  are  prin- 
i;)ipally  found. 

Mount  St  Bernard  Dog,  moivnt-saint-ber'- 
uard,  termed  the  Alpine  spaniel  in  thearraugc- 
uient  of  Cuvier,  iiresents  the  characters  of  a 
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breed  between  the  Newfoundland  'dog  and 
mastiff,  and  is  well  known  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  employed  by  the  charitable  houses  of 
monks  in  the  Alps  to  rescue  travellers  who 
have  been  buried  in  the  snow,  or  have  lost  their 
way  amongst  the  mountainous  regions  around 
them.  The  Mount  St  Bernard  dogs  are  charac- 
terised as  possessing  nearly  a larger  amount  of 
sagacity,  approaching  to  reason,  than  any  of 
the  varieties  of  the  canine  race.  Although  the 
unfortunate  traveller  whom  they  go  out  to 
rescue  may  lie  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  beneath 
the  snow,  yet  these  animals  at  once  take  up  the 
scent,  and  scratch  away  at  the  snow,  all  the 
time  continuing  a hoarse  bark,  which  can  be 
heard  more  than  a mile  distant,  and  which 
brings  the  monks  to  the  rescue.  In  an  anecdote 
related  in  the  “ Library  of  Entertaining  Infor- 
mation,” it  is  mentioned  that  one  of  the  Mount 
St  Bernard  dogs  was  decorated  with  a medal 
for  having  saved  the  lives  of  twenty-two  persons. 
This  dog  died  in  the  year  1816,  in  a vain  attempt 
to  convey  a poor  traveller  to  the  convent ; but 
his  memory  is  still  kept  up  in  the  recollection 
of  the  Alpine  guides,  who  have  never  forgotten 
his  faithful  services.  There  is  another  variety 
which  performs  nearly  as  useful  services,  and 
which  is  more  strictly  allied  to  the  Molossian 
breed — it  is  termed  the  smooth  Alpine  spaniel. 
(See  Dog.) 

Mouse.  (See  Mice.) 

Mouth,  moivtJi,  (Sax.  mutli,)  the  aperture  in 
the  head  of  an  animal  by  which  he  utters  his 
voice  and  receives  his  food.  In  a more  general 
sense,  the  mouth  consists  of  the  lips,  the  gums, 
the  insides  of  the  cheeks,  the  palate,  the  salival 
glands,  the  uvula,  and  tonsils. 

Mucous  Membrane,  mu'-lcus,  (Lat.,)  in  Anat., 
is  the  membraneous  substance  which  lines  all 
those  internal  passages  and  cavities  of  the  body 
which  are  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  or 
by  which  foreign  substances  are  taken  into  the 
body  or  eliminated  from  it.  These  membranes 
are  soft,  velvety,  and  extremely  vascular.  They 
are  distinguished  as  lining  the  digestive,  respi- 
ratory, and  genito-urinary  passages.  In  each 
of  these  parts  they  present  some  slight  modifi- 
cations, adapted  for  special  functions. 

Mucus,  (Lat.,)  in  Anat.,  is  a thick  viscid 
substance,  secreted  by  the  various  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  body.  All  secretions  poureil 
upon  mucous  membranes  are  more  or  lesa 
mingled  with  mucus,  as  the  saliva,  urine,  <S:c. 
Its  principal  office  is  to  protect  the  mucous 
surfaces  from  injury  by  the  contact  of  foreign 
substances,  and  to  Inln-icate  the  several  pas- 
sages. In  certain  parts  it  has  special  functions  ; 
as  that  of  the  nose,  which  is  favourable  to 
smell ; that  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
aiding  digestion.  Its  properties  are  variou.sly 
altered  by  disease  ; becoming  acid,  mixed  witii 
pus,  or  otherwise  changed. 

Mud-burrowkrs,  a i)opular  name  for  Crus- 
taceans, belonging  to  the  genus  Callianassa. 
They  have  the  abclomen  long,  the  integuments 
soft,  and  the  carajiacc  very  small  in  proportion 
to  the  tail.  They  are  marine  animals,  and  bur. 
row  into  the  mud,  making  holes  of  two  feet  cr 
more  in  depth. 

Mule,  mule,  (Sp.  and  Ital.,  7)iH/o,)an  animal 
which  is  a hybrid  between  tlie  horse  and  the 
ass.  It  has  a large  clumsy  head,  erect  cars,  a 
short  stiff  mane,  and  a thin  tail.  Those  mules 
which  are  ]iroduccd  by  a male  ass  and  a mare 
are  by  far  the  best,  and  they  are  highly  valued 
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in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  in  the  East,  and  in 
Spanish  America,  where  their  sure-footedness 
and  general  adaptability  for  carrying  large 
burdens,  make  them  of  great  utility  in  crossing 
mountains,  &c.  The  Roman  ladies  of  old  used 
to  have  their  coaches  drawn  by  mules,  and  in 
the  present  day  they  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Spain,  which  latter  country  produces 
by  far  the  best  breed,  although  those  from  Savoy 
are  larger.  Mules  are  much  hardier  than  the 
horse,  are  cheaper  to  keep,  have  fewer  diseases, 
and  will  live  and  work  twice  as  long. 

Mullet,  mul'-let,  (Fr.  mulct,) — The  common 
mullet  or  gray  mullet,  {Mug il  capita  of  Cuvier,) 
is  the  type  of  a family  of  acanthopterygious 
fishes,  termed  Mugilidm,  to  which  it  necessarily 
belongs.  Its  generic  characters  are  as  follows : 
— Body  nearly  cylindrical,  covered  with  large 
scales ; two  dorsal  fins,  widely  separated,  the 
rays  of  the  first  fin  being  spinous,  and  those  of 
the  second  flexible  ; ventral  fins  behind  the 
pectorals  ; the  middle  of  the  under  jaw  with  an 
elevated  angular  point,  and  a corresponding 
groove  to  receive  it  in  the  upper ; the  teeth 
small;  the  head  depressed  ; and  thebranchios- 
tegous  rays  six  in  number.  The  colour  of  the 
back  and  top  of  the  head  is  a dusky  gray,  tinged 
with  blue  ; the  sides  and  under-surface  of  the 
body  silvery  white,  marked  with  longitudinal 
parallel  dark  lines  ; the  membranes  of  the  fins 
dull  white,  cheeks  silvery  white,  and  the  irides 
reddish  brown.  The  gray  mullet  seldom  pro- 
ceeds to  any  distance  from  land,  as  it  delights 
in  shallow  water,  and  often  proceeds  to  some 
distance  up  the  mouths  of  rivers.  It  is  found 
in  large  numbers  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire, 
and,  in  fact,  along  the  whole  line  of  our  south 
coast.  That  the  gray  mullet  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  the  historian  Pliny  bears 
ample  testimony,  as  he  has  celebrated  the 
great  fisheries  of  this  one  species  which  the 
Romans  possessed  at  Languedoc.  The  mullets 
prey  generally  on  food  in  a state  of  decomposi- 
tion, and  it  is  one  of  the  few  fishes  that  reject 
live  prey.  Besides  the  common  mullet,  there 
are  several  other  varieties,  as  specified  in  Baron 
CuvieFs  ‘ ‘ Regne  Animal.”  There  is  the  Thick- 
lipped  Gray  mullet,  which  differs  only  from  the 
specimen  last  described  by  the  lip  being  thicker, 
and  the  colour  of  the  head  and  back  being  more 
of  a greenish  hue.  The  Plain  Red  mullet, 
found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  seas  and 
rivers  of  America,  Africa,  and  even  India  ; and 
the  Stripped  Red  mullet,  which  is  also  found 
distributed  as  above,  maybe  enumerated  among 
the  mullets,  but  they  belong  more  properly  to 
the  family  Percidae.  These  are  smaller  in  size 
than  the  gray  mullet,  and,  although  some  speci- 
mens have  been  caught,  are  not  often  seen  on 
our  coasts. 

Mullingong.  {See  Duckbill.) 

Munga.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Bonnet 
Monkey. 

Mureena,  mcw-rccn' -ah,  a fish  allied  to  the 
eels,  and  sometimes  confounded  with  the  lam- 
prey. Its  flesh  is  very  delicate,  and  ivas  ex- 
ceedingly valued  by  the  ancient  epicures,  who 
would  give  the  most  extravagant  sums  to  pro- 
cure a large  and  fat  specimen. 

MUSCIOAPA.  (5'ee  FLY-CATCnERS.) 

MusciDjE.  An  order  of  dipterous  insects. 
The  common  house  and  blue-bottle  flies  belong 
to  it. 

Muscle,  mus'-l,  (Lat.  musculus,)  in  Anat., 
is  a term  applied  to  the  fibrous  contracticle 
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tissue  forming  the  flesh  of  men  and  animals, 
by  means  of  which  the  many  highly  complicated 
voluntary  and  involuntary  motions  of  the  body 
are  performed.  Muscular  tissue  is  of  two 
kinds,  distinguished  by  structural  peculiarities 
and  mode  of  action,  the  one  including  the 
muscles  of  organic  life,  (with  the  exception  of 
the  fibres  of  the  heart,)  consisting  of  simple 
smooth  filaments ; the  other  comprising  the 
muscles  of  animal  life  and  the  heart,  and  con- 
sisting of  compound  and  apparently  striated 
fibres,  or  tubes  enclosing  fibrils.  The  muscles 
of  organic  life,  or  unstriped  muscles,  consist  of 
fibres,  or,  rather,  elongated  spindle-shaped 
fibre-cells,  which,  in  their  most  perfect  form, 
are  from  l-2700th  to  l-3100th  of  an  inch  broad, 
very  clear,  granular,  and  brittle,  many  of  them 
being  marked  along  the  middle  or  one  of  the 
edges  either  by  a fine  continuous  dark  streak, 
or  by  short  isolated  dark  points.  These  fibres 
are  collected  in  divers  numbers  in  fasciculi, 
and  form  the  proper  contractile  coats  of  the 
digestive  canal,  urinary  bladder,  gall-bladder, 
arteries,  &c.  The  muscles  of  animal  life,  or 
striped  muse  es,  are  composed  of  fleshy  bundles 
enclosed  in  coverings  of  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
by  which  each  is  at  once  connected  with,  and 
isolated  from,  those  adjacent  to  it.  Each 
bundle  is  again  divided  into  smaller  ones 
similarly  ensheathed,  and  similarly  divisible 
through  an  uncertain  number  of  gradations, 
till  just  beyond  the  reach  of  the  naked  eye  one 
arrives  at  the  primitive  fasciculi,  or  the  mus- 
onlar  fibres  properly  so  called.  These  consist 
(rf  tubes  of  delicate  structureless  membrane, — 
the  sarcolemma  of  Bowman,  varying  in  breadth 
from  l-200th  to  l-500th  of  an  inch,  and  inclosing 
a number  of  filaments.  They  are  of  a pale 
yellow  colour,  and  marked  by  striae  which  pass 
transversely  round  them.  The  primitive  fibrils, 
of  which  each  fasciculus  contains  several  hun 
dreds,  ai*e  the  proper  contractile  tissue  of  the 
muscle,  cylindrical  but  somewhat  flattened  in 
form,  and  about  l-18000ths  of  an  inch  in 
greatest  thickness.  The  peculiar  property  of 
muscular  tissue,  its  contractility,  although 
commonly  brought  into  action  by  the  nervous 
system,  appears  to  be  inherent  in  the  muscular 
tissue,  and  not  derived  by  it  from  the  nerves, 
for  it  maybe  manifested  in  a muscle  after  being 
isolated  from  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  by  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  it. 
Muscular  contraction  is  generally  believed  to 
be  effected  by  an  approximation  of  the  con- 
stituent parts  of  the  fibrils,  which,  without  any 
•alteration  in  their  general  direction,  become 
closei’,  flatter,  and  wider.  It  is  a uniform, 
simultaneous,  and  steady  shortening  of  each 
fibre  and  its  contents.  Muscles  are  usually 
styled  voluntary  or  involuntary,  according  as 
they  are,  or  are  not,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  the  will ; but  this  division  is  not  strictly 
accurate,  and  is  of  little  value  in  a scientific 
point  of  view.  Many  muscles,  especially  such 
as  are  under  the  immediate  dominance  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  (as  the  respiratory  and 
sphincter  muscles,)  partake  of  both  characters ; 
since  volition  can  interfere  only  temporarily 
with  their  contraction  ; and  all  muscles,  even 
the  most  confessedly  voluntary,  are  subject  to 
emotional  and  instinctive  influences,  in  which 
the  will  has  no  share.  Muscles  are  either  elon- 
gated and  fixed  at  their  two  extremities,  or 
hollow  and  enclosing  a cavity.  They  are  so 
disposed  as  to  give  beauty  as  well  as  strength 
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to  the  human  body,  and  for  the  most  part  are 
arranged  in  pairs  ; as  flexors  and  extensors, 
abductors  and  adductors,  supinators  and  pro- 
nators, &c.  Muscles  are  attached  to  bones  by 
means  of  tendons,  white  and  shining,  rounded 
or  flattened,  fibrous  cords,  and  very  resisting. 
The  fixed  point  of  a muscle  is  called  its  origin, 
the  moveable  one  its  insertion.  Muscular 
fibres,  especially  those  of  animal  life,  are  con- 
stantly in  a state  of  slight  contraction,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  the  action  of 
certain  muscles  of  a part  are  injured,  the 
antagonistic  muscles  always  draw  it  towards 
them.  Thus,  when  the  muscles  of  one  lateral 
half  of  the  face  are  paralyzed,  those  of  the  other 
half  draw  the  features  towards  their  side,  so 
that  the  healthy  side  of  the  face  is  that  which 
exhibits  the  unsightly  contortions.  There  ai’e 
in  the  human  body  no  fewer  than  527  distinct 
muscles,  of  which  261  are  in  pair's,  and  5 single 
on  the  median  line.  Of  these  there  are  83  in 
the  head  and  face,  the  orbicularis  oris  being 
single ; 49  in  the  neck,  the  arytenoid  of  the 
larynx  being  single ; 78  in  the  thorax,  the 
triangularis  sterni  and  the  diaphragm  being 
single  ; 33  in  the  abdomen,  the  sphincter  ani 
being  single  ; 78  in  the  back,  98  in  the  upper 
extremities,  and  108  in  the  lower.  Yet  with 
all  this  complicated  machinery,  everything  is 
in  perfect  order  and  harmony. 

IMuscovy  Duck,  mus'-ko-ve,  (Cairina  mos- 
chata,)  a bird  which  obtains  its  name,  not,  as 
might  be  supposed,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
native  of  Russia,  but  on  account  of  the  strong 
musky  smell  with  which  it  is  imbued,  and  pro- 
perly called  the  musk-duck.  It  is  sometimes 
upwards  of  two  feet  in  length,  and  its  plumage 
is  usually  black,  with  glosses  of  green  and 
blue.  The  muscovy  ducks  are  much  more  pro- 
lific than  other  species  of  the  family,  and  their 
eggs  are  larger,  and  are  tinged  with  a greenish 
hue. — (See  also  Ducks.) 

Musk,  musk,  (Fr.  muse,)  a peculiar  aromatic 
substance,  found  in  a sac,  or  small  bag,  which 
hangs  from  the  abdomen  of  a small  male 
quadruped  of  the  deer  kind,  which  inhabits 
Tonquin  and  Thibet.  In  colour,  musk  is 
blackish  brown  ; it  is  lumpy  or  granular,  some- 
what like  dried  blood,  with  which  substance 
indeed  it  is  often  adulterated.  The  only  ci'i- 
terion  of  its  genuineness  is  the  intensity  of  its 
smell.  It  loses  its  odour  when  thoroughly 
dried,  but  regains  it  when  moistened  with 
liquid  ammonia.  The  variety  most  esteemed 
is  that  of  Tonquin ; it  comes  to  this  country  in 
small  bags  covered  with  a reddish-brown  hair. 
All  the  analyses  of  musk  hitherto  made  teach 
little  or  nothing  concerning  its  es.sential  or 
active  constituents.  It  is  used  in  medicine, 
and,  when  taken  in  the  dose  of  a few  grains, 
rouses  the  energy  of  the  digestive  organs,  and 
soon  afterwards  produces  .sympathetic  pheno- 
mena, the  powers  of  the  whole  animal  system 
appearing  suddenly  increased.  Other  effects 
also  prove  that  it  acts  on  the  brain,  spinal 
chord,  and  ganglionic  nerves ; such  as  ten- 
dency to  sleep,  convulsive  movements,  and 
particularly  spasms  of  the  chest  and  abdomen. 
Musk,  on  account  of  idiosyncrasies,  i)roducc3 
very  extraordinary  clfects  in  some  persons  ; 
in  certain  individuals  these  are  so  violent  that 
they  cannot  bear  the  slightest  odour  of  the 
substance.  In  1857,  10,728  ounces  of  musk 
were  imported  into  tliis  country. 

MusK-DKi’.Ti.n;,  {Cerambyx  moschatus,)  a 
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coleopterous  insect,  belonging  to  the  family 
Cerambycida)  and  the  group  Longicornes.  The 
musk-beetle  possesses  a peculiar  scent, — not 
at  all  like  musk,  however,  but  more  like  attar 
of  roses.  This  scent  is  supposed  to  attract  the 
male,  as  it  is  stronger  in  the  female  than  in 
the  former.  It  is  found  generally  on  willows 
in  the  south  of  England.  The  pretty  green 
tiger-beetle,  Cicindela  campestus,  possesses  an 
odour  as  penetrating  as  that  of  the  musk- 
beetle,  but  more  resembling  the  fragrance  of  a 
verbena  leaf  when  rubbed.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  small  musk-beetle,  or  the  tiger 
musk-beetle. 

Musk-Cavy,  a species  of  Capromys,  a genus 
of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia, 
order  Rodentia  or  Glii-es,  and  family  Muridm. 
It  is  about  the  size  of  a rabbit  or  hare,  and  is 
exclusively  herbivorous.  The  musk-cavy  is  so 
called  from  the  feet  of  it  emitting  a strong 
perfume  of  musk.  It  burrows  under  grouml 
like  the  mole,  and  can  be  thus  traced  merely 
by  its  scent.  It  is  a native  of  the  West-India 
islands,  in  some  of  which  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  the  manacou. 

Musk-Deer,  {Moschus  moscMferus,)  a tribe 
of  ruminant  animals  belonging  to  the  family 
Bovidee,  and  distinguished  from  the  Cervinse 
by  the  absence  of  horns  and  the  presence  of 
long  canine  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw.  A pouch 
containing  a secretion,  termed  musk,  is  placed 
under  the  abdomen  of  the  males  of  some  of  the 
species.  (See  Musk.)  The  following  descrip- 
tion is  taken  from  Baird’s  Cyclopaedia  : — The 
animals  belonging  to  this  tribe  are  small  and 
very  swift,  and  elegant  in  their  movements ; 
but  little  of  their  habits  is  known.  They  are 
confined  to  the  Old  World.  The  true  musk 
deer,  (Moschus,)  is  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  tribe,  but  at  the  same  time  is  one  of  whose 
habits  we  know  the  least.  It  is  about  the  size 
and  form  of  a roebuck,  is  a shy  and  timid 
creature,  and  inhabits  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia,  as  Thibet  and  the  upper  provinces  of 
China.  The  musk  pouch  is  peculiar  to  the 
male,  and  is  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
The  best  musk  is  obtained  from  Thibet. 

Musk-Ox,  (Ovibos  moschatus,)  an  animal  be- 
longing to  the  family  Bovrea.  It  inhabits  the 
barren  lands  of  North  America  that  lie  above 
the  60th  degree  of  latitude.  When  full  grown, 
the  size  of  the  animal  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Highland  bullock,  although  rather  shorter 
in  the  legs.  Sir  William  Jardine  gives  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  this  animal.  He  says,  “The 
horns  are  vei'y  broad,  covering  the  brow  and 
whole  crown  of  the  head,  and  touching  each 
other  for  their  whole  breadth  from  before  back- 
wards. The  head  is  large  and  broad.  There 
is  no  vestige  of  a naked  muzzle,  the  end  of  the 
nose,  middle  part  of  the  upper  lip,  and  a great 
part  of  the  lower,  being  covered  with  a close 
coat  of  short  white  hairs.  The  remainder  of 
the  head  anterior  to  the  horns  is  covered  with 
very  dark  umber-brown  hair,  long  and  bushy 
towards  the  root  of  the  nose,  'i’hc  eyes  are 
moderately  large.  The  general  colour  of  the 
hair  on  the  body  is  brown,  on  the  neck  and 
between  the  shoulders  long,  matted,  and  some- 
what curled  ; on  the  back  and  hips  it  is  also 

long,  but  lies  smoothly The  tail  is  so 

short  as  to  he  concealed  by  the  fur  of  the  hips. 
The  cow  (lill'ers  from  the  male  in  being  of  ;v 
less  size,  having  smaller  horns, .not  touching  at 
the  base,  and  with  shorter  hair  on  the  chest 
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and  throat.” — (Sir  William  Jardine,  in  Natur- 
alist’s Library,  vols.  ix.,  x.)  It  may  be  added 
in  conclusion,  that  the  musk-ox  is  of  a far  more 
placid  temper  than  other  members  of  the  family 
Bovaea,  but  it  will  attack  an  assailant  if  wounded 
It  generally  perceives  its  enemies  by  means  of 
its  sense  of  smell,  which  is  very  fully  developed. 
It  has  been  tei’med  the  music-ox  in  consequence 
of  its  flesh,  although  very  palatable  for  eating, 
smelling  very  strongly  of  musk. 

Musk- Rat.  {See  Musquash.) 

Musophaga.  {See  Plantain-eater.) 

Musquash,  musk'-wash,  a genus  of  rodent 
Mammalia,  belonging  to  the  family  Castoridae, 
termed  variously  musquash,  musk  beaver,  or 
musk-rat.  It  is  a native  of  North  America, 
and  in  its  appearance  and  habits  resembles 
considerably  the  beavex*.  It  is  hunted  for  its 
skin,  which  is  much  adopted  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hats  ; upwards  of  a million  skins  being 
imported  into  this  country  annually.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Ondatra. — Ref.  Baird’s 
Cyclopcedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Musquaw,  musk' -wave,  a name  for  the  com- 
mon black  bear  of  North  America. 

IMussel,  mus'-sl,  {Mytilus  edulis,  Linn,)  a 
well-known  mollusk,  which  is  used  among  the 
lower  class  as  a species  of  food,  but  which  is 
more  commonly  consumed  as  bait  by  fishermen. 
The  shells  are  ovate-triangular,  with  a mar- 
ginal cartilage,  and  sometimes  one  or  two  un- 
developed teeth  under  the  umbo.  The  common 
^ mussel  is  very  .abundant  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  INIediterranean,  as  well  as  in  the 
N orth  Sea.  They  frequent  mud-banks.  It  is 
stated  in  “A  History  of  British  Mollusca  and 
their  Shells,”  by  Professor  Porbes  and  Mr  Han- 
ley, that  about  400,000  mussels  ai'e  consumed 
annually  in  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  4,320,000  for  bait.  Besides  the 
common  mussels,  there  are  also  the  Horn  mus- 
sels, distinguished  from  the  former  by  their 
habit  of  digging  and  burrowing  in  the  sands ; 
besides  several  other  varieties  too  numei’ous  to 
mention  individually. 

Mustang,  mus-tang',  name  for  the  horses  that 
run  wild  in  the  prairies  of  America.  They  are 
descended  fi’om  horses  imported  by  the  Span- 
iaixls. 

Mustela.  (Nee  Weasel.) 

Mycetes.  (Nee  Howler,  Ursive.) 

Mycteria.  {See  Jabiru.) 

Mygale.  (Nee  Arachnide.®.) 

Mylobon,  mi'-lo-don,  (Hr.  mule,  a mill  ; 
odous,  a tooth,)  a gigantic  fossil  quadruped  in- 
cluded under  the  family  of  extinct  Edentata, 
by  Owen  called  the  M egathoridee.  The  mylodon 
is  closely  allied  to  the  Megathei’ium,  and  among 
existing  Edentata  it  holds  a place  between  the 
ai  and  the  great  armadillo.  Its  food  is  said  to 
have  chiefly  consisted  of  the  leaves  and  tender 
shoots  of  foi’est  trees,  which  the  animal’s  gigan- 
tic strength  enabled  it  to  tear  up  by  the  roots. 
There  have  been  three  distinct  species  de- 
scribed,— 31.  robustus,  31.  Darioinii,  31.  Har- 
lani.  In  1841,  an  almost  complete  skeleton  of 
3[.  robustus  was  discovei'ed  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Buenos  Ayres.  This  specimen  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Myodes.  (See  Lemming.) 

Myoxus.  (NeeLEROT.) 

Myriapoda,  me-re-pd’-o-dd,  (Hr.  muria,  ten 
tliousand ; podes,  feet,)  usually  designated  by 
the  term  Centipedes,  have  been  classed  by 
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Cuvier  in  the  first  order  of  insects.  They  are 
the  only  animals  of  the  order  which  possess 
moi'e  than  six  feet  in  their  perfect  state,  and 
which  have  their  abdomen  not  distinct  from 
their  trunk.  Their  body,  destitute  of  wings, 
is  composed  of  a number  of  rings,  generally) 
equal  in  siee  ; each  of  which — a few  of  thefirsl 
excepted — bears  two  pairs  of  feet,  mostly  ter 
minated  by  a single  hook ; these  annuli,  o) 
rings,  are  either  entire  or  divided  into  two  de 
mi-segments,  each  bearing  a pair  of  these 
organs,  and  one  of  these  only  exhibiting  two 
stigmata.  In  general,  the  Myriapoda  resemble 
little  serpents  or  nereides,  their  feet  being 
closely  approximated  to  each  other  throughout 
the  whole  extent  of  the  body.  The  form  oi 
these  organs  even  extends  to  the  parts  of  the 
mouth.  The  mandibles  ax’e  bi-articulated,  and 
immediately  followed  by  a quadruple  piece  in 
the  foi'm  of  a lip,  with  articulated  divisions  re- 
sembling little  feet,  which,  from  its  position, 
coiTesponds  to  the  ligula  of  the  Crustacea.  N ext 
come  two  paix’s  of  little  feet,  the  second  of 
which,  in  several,  x’esemble  large  hooks,  that 
appear  to  replace  the  two  jaws  as  well  as  the 
lower  lip  of  insects.  The  antennae  are  two  in 
numbex’,  and  are  short,  somewhat  thiclter  to- 
wax-ds  the  extremity,  or  neaidy  filifoi'm,  and 
composed  of  seven  joints  in  some  : in  others 
they  are  numerous  and  setaceous.  Their  visual 
organs  are  usually  composed  of  a union  of  ocelli. 
The  stigmata  ai’e-very  small,  and  their  numbei’, 
owing  to  that  of  the  annuli,  is  usually  greater 
than  in  the  latter,  whei’e  it  never  exceeds 
eighteen  or  twenty.  The  Myriapoda  are  di- 
vided into  two  families  by  Cuvier ; namely,  the 
Chilognatha,  and  the  Chilopoda  ; the  first  of 
which  move  very  slowly,  that  is,  slide  along, 
and  roll  themselves  into  a ball ; while  the  latter 
possess  speedier  faculties  of  locomotion.  The 
Chilognatha  are  divided  by  Linnseus  into  four 
classes;  viz.,  Glomeris,  lulus,  Polydesmus,  and 
Polyxenus.  The  Chilopoda  are  divided  into 
three  classes  : comprising  Nexti/firer a,  Liihobius, 
and  Scolipendra.  {See  also  Centipebe.) 

Myrmecobius,  mir-mee-koh'-by-us,  a x’emai’k- 
able  max’s  upial  animal  of  Australia,  which  has 
no  less  than  fifty-two  teeth.  It  looks  something 
like  a squirrel,  and  is  extremely  active  among 
trees.  Although  belonging  to  the  marsupials, 
it  has  no  true  pouch,  the  long  hairs  of  the  ab- 
domen answei’ing  the  same  purpose. 

Myrmecophaga.  (Nee  Ant-eaters.) 

Myrmeleon.  {See  Ant-Lion.) 

Myrtle-Birb,  a bix’d  belonging  to  the  Sylvi- 
colidse,  a genus  of  the  dentirostral  tx’ibe  of  the 
order  Passeres.  It  has  a beak  extx-emely 
straight  and  slendei’,  and  sharp-pointed,  with 
the  upper  mandible  notched  toward  the  point. 
As  the  myrtle-birds  ax’e  somewhat  migratory  in 
their  habits,  they  pass  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  another,  according  to  the  seasons. 
Their  food  consists  of  insects  and  soft  fruits, 
and  they  are  natives  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  plumage  of  this  species  is  black 
and  yellow,  spotted  with  white,  and  the  bird  is 
between  five  and  six  inches  long. 

Mytilus.  {See  Mu.ssel.) 

Myxine,  mix'-ine,  a remarkable  fish  allied  to 
the  lampreys,  and  remarkable  for  exuding  a 
vast  amount  of  glutinous  substance.  It  is  pre- 
dacious, and  will  even  eat  the  bodies  of  fishes 
that  are  suspended  on  the  hook.  I'he  cod 
fishermen  suffer  greatly  from  its  attacks,  and 
in  copsequence  of  its  habit,  call  it  the  glutinous 
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hog-fish.  Several  will  penetrate  simultaneously 
into  the  body  of  a single  fish.  Its  scientific 
name  is  myxine  glutinosa. 

'N. 

Nails,  in  Nat.  Hist.,  are  the  appendages 
to  the  fingers  and  toes  of  human  beings  and 
tlie  quadrumana,  which  correspond  with  the 
claws  and  hoofs  of  other  animals.  The  nails 
are  an  altered  form  of  the  epidermis  or  out- 
ward layer  of  the  skin.  Under  the  microscope, 
a portion  of  newly-formed  nail  is  found  to  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  nucleated  cells,  which  are 
of  exactly  the  same  character  as  those  found  in 
the  new  layers  of  epidermal  tissue.  No  distinct 
structure  can  be  observed  as  the  nail  grows 
older,  but  when  immersed  in  a weak  solution 
of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  the  cells  become 
visible.  The  nails  of  a human  being  are  pro- 
duced from  a fold  in  the  true  skin,  which  has 
a highly  vascular  surface,  furnished  with  longi- 
tudinal elevated  ridges,  to  which  blood-vessels 
are  copiously  distributed,  and  between  which 
the  soft  inner  layer  of  the  nail  drops  down.  The 
growth  of  the  nail  is  caused  by  additions  to  its 
base  ; but  as  it  moves,  it  also  receives  addition- 
al matter  from  the  skin,  on  which  it  rests.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Beau,  the  condition  of  the  nails 
may  be  made  subservient  to  the  diagnosis  of 
disease.  When  a nail  is  injured,  it  is  speedily 
reproduced,  except  when  the  skin  beneath  has 
been  destroyed. 

Nakoo,  nali-koo',  native  name  for  the  Gaviol 
or  Gangetic  crocodile,  q.v. 

Nandine,  nan-deen',  a pretty  animal,  allied 
to  the  Ichneumon,  and  remarkable  for  the 
double  row  of  spots  along  the  body. 

Napu,  naW -poo,  a little  musk-producing 
deer,  inhabiting  Java  and  Sumatra. 

Narwhal.  (Nee  Whale.) 

Nasua.  {See  Monkey.) 

Natatores,  nd-td-to'-reez,  (from  nato,  I 
swim,)  a name  applied  in  Nat.  Hist,  to  such 
birds  as  are  web-footed,  and  otherwise  adapted 
to  lead  an  aquatic  life.  The  order  includes  no 
less  than  five  different  families,  which  may  be 
here  mentioned;  namely,  the  Anatidce,  or 
ducks  ; the  Colymhidce,  or  divers  ; the  Alcidce, 
or  auks ; the  Laridce,  or  gulls ; and  the  reli- 
canidce,  or  pelicans  ; all  of  which  will  be  found 
fully  described  .under  their  diffei'ent  headings. 
Birds  of  this  class  vary  greatly  both  in  the  size 
of  their  wings  and  powers  of  flight,  and  they 
are  all  easily  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
the  feathered  tribes,  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
structure  of  their  feet,  which  are  invariably 
webbed.  A thick  coat  of  down  also  covers  the 
bodies  of  natatores  beneath  their  plumage,  and 
an  oily  secretion  covers  the  feathers,  and  saves 
them  from  getting  wet. 

Natterjack,  nat'-tur-jalc,  a sjiecies  of  toad, 
which  is  found  in  some  parts  of  England.  It 
may  be  easily  known  by  the  yellow  line  along 
the  liack  and  the  dark  bands  on  the  hind  legs. 

Natural  History,  in  its  c.xtended  significa- 
tion, is  that  science  which  investigates  the 
descriptions  and  peculiarities  of  all  bodies  be- 
longing to  nature  that  we  can  see ; but  the 
term  is  generally  restricted  to  the  external 
description  of  objects  of  nature,  whether  vege- 
table, animal,  or  mineral.  It  is  conseciuently 
divided  into  three  separate  headings  : — 1.  (Ico- 
Icgy  and  M ineraloyy ; 2.  Botany;  and  J. 
Zoology.  Natural  history  is  indebted  to  Aris- 
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totle  for  its  fu'st  organisation  ; and  since  the 
days  of  that  philosopher,  many  and  vast  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  the  science.  Lord  Bacon  was  one 
of  those  who  did  much  for  natural  history,  and 
following  in  his  steps  came  Gesner,  Aldro- 
vandi.  Bay,  Tournefort,  and,  greatest  of  all, 
Linnaius.  Buffon  and  Cuvier  also  improved 
the  science,  and-Professor  Owen  of  the  present 
day  likewise  enlarged  the  theories  on  the 
subject;  thus  natural  history,  in  its  present 
development,  maybe  said  to  be  as  nearly  perfect 
as  possible.  The  reader  will  find  the  subject 
fully  treated  under  articles  Botany,  &c.  <S;c. 

Nautilus,  naw’-te-lus,  (Gr.  nautilos,  from 
oiaus,  a ship.) — This  mollusk,  belonging  to  the 
family  Ceplialopoda,  and  termed  Argonauta 
by  Liunaeu.s,  is  remauliable  for  the  shape  of  its 
shell,  and  the  peculiar  method  it  has  of  pro- 
gression, by  means  of  drawing  water  into  the 
body,  and  then  ejecting  it  forcibly  through  the 
siphon.  While  pa,ssing  thi'ough  the  water,  all 
the  tentacles  are  trailed  behind,  so  as  to  afford 
little  resistance.  The  two  membranous  ten- 
tacles which  were  ever  thought  to  be  used  as 
sails,  are  wrapped  over  the  shell,  and  conceal 
the  greater  part  of  its  surface.  If  the  sea 
becomes  rough,  or  it  perceives  any  danger, 
the  nautilus  withdraws  all  its  arms,  concen- 
trates itself  into  its  shell,  and  sinks  to  the 
bottom.  The  body  of  the  animal  does  not 
adhere  to  the  spirals  with  which  its  shell  is 
plentifully  convolved,  and  some  authors  have 
affirmed  that  it  is  a parasite  ; but  as  it  is 
always  found  in  the  same  shell,  and  as  no 
other  animal  has  been  ever  found  therein,  this 
assertion  is  highly  problematical.  The  most 
common  species  is  the  Nautilus  pompilius, 
which  is  a native  of  the  Indian  seas,  especially 
about  the  Molucca  islands.  (Nee  also  Mollusca.) 
And  the  Paper  Nautilus  is  often  used  as  an 
ornament  in  consequence  of  its  beautiful  shape 
and  delicate  texture. 

Neck,  nek,  (Sax.  necca,)  in  Anat.,  is  lhat 
part  of  the  body  which  connects  the  head  with 
the  trunk.  It  is  xirincipally  made  up  of  the 
cervical  vertebrai,  and  the  numerous  muscles 
which  cover  them,  and  are  concerned  in  their 
different  movements,  and  in  tho.se  of  the  head 
and  shoulders.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus 
lie  in  contact  with  the  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  the  larynx  and  trachea  in  front 
of  these.  The  large  blood-vessels  of  the  head 
X)ass  through  the  neck  on  the  front  of  the 
spine,  and  some  important  nerves  take  nearly 
the  same  course.  These  several  organs,  con- 
nected together  rather  loosely  by  cellular  sub- 
stance and  surrounded  by  integuments,  com- 
pose the  neck. 

Nectarinia,  nek-tall  r in' -ny-a,  a genus  of 
birds,  intermediate  between  the  crccx)ers  and 
the  humming  birds.  They  are  usually 
called  sun  birds,  and  represent  in  the  old 
world  the  humming  birds  of  the  new.  They 
are  slender,  swift-winged,  lightly  coloured,  and 
have  long  and  delicate  beaks,  and  are  often 
mistaken  for  humming  birds.  There  are  many 
species  of  sun  bird  found  in  Asia,  Africa,  Java, 
and  other  countries  of  the  old  world. 

Nemocera,  ne-vios'-e-rd,  (Gr.  ncma,  a thread, 
and  keras,  a horn,)  a class  of  dipterous  insects, 
including  those  which  have  long  filiform  an- 
teniue.  In  this  family,  the  antenme  usuallv 
con.-^ist  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  jioints. 
They  arc  either  lilifoiin  or  setaceous,  frequeiul' 
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hairy,  particularly  in  the  males,  and  much 
longer  than  the  head.  The  body  is  elongated, 
the  head  small  and  rounded,  the  eyes  large, 
tlie  proboscis  salient,  and  either  short  and 
terminated  by  two  large  lips,  or  prolonged 
into  a siphon-like  tube,  with  two  exterior 
palpi  inserted  at  its  base,  usually  filiform  or 
setaceous,  and  composed  of  four  or  five  joints, 
the  thorax  is  thick  and  eleVated,  the  wings 
are  oblong ; the  halteres  are  entirely  exposed, 
and  are  apparently  accompanied  with  alatas, 
(little  wings.)  The  abdomen  is  elongated,  and 
most  commonly  formed  of  nine  annuli ; it  ter- 
minates in  a point  in  the  female,  but  is  thicker 
at  the  end,  and  furnished  with  hooks  in  the 
males.  The  legs  are  very  long  and  slender, 
and  are  frequently  used  as  instruments  by 
which  the  insects  can  balance  themselves. 
They  are  found  at  nearly  every  season  of  the 
year,  and  usually  flit  together  in  the  air  in 
numbers.  The  larvm  are  always  elongated, 
and  resemble  worms.  They  have  a large  head, 
and  a mouth  furnished  with  parts  analogous 
to  maxillae  and  lips.  They  always  change 
their  skin  to  become  nymphs.  The  latter, 
sometimes  naked  and  sometimes  enclosed  in 
cocoons  constructed  by  the  lai’vae,  approximate 
in  their  figure  to  the  perfect  insect ; they  also 
present  the  external  organs,  and  complete 
their  metamorphosis  in  the  usual  manner. 
They  have  frequently,  near  the  head,  or  on 
the  thorax,  two  organs  of  respiration,  resem- 
oling  tubes.  The  family  Nemocera  is  composed 
the  genera  Gulex  and  Tipula  of  Linnseus. 
bS'j«  Mosquito.) 

Neiinook,  native  name  for  the  polar  bear, 
q.v. 

Neotragus.  {See  Madoqua.) 

Nepa.  (Nee  Scorpion,  Water.) 

Nereis,  nee'-ree-is,  a genus  of  marine  worms, 
rem  arkable  for  the  double  row  of  oars  or  bristles 
on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Under  the  micro- 
scope they  are  seen  to  be  shaped  like  bundles 
of  spears,  scimitars,  and  other  weapons.  The 
Nereis  is  veiy  common  on  our  coasts. 

Nerves.  (Nee  Nervous  System.) 

Nervous  System,  in  Anat.  and  Physiol., 
embraces  that  portion  of  the  organism  of  man 
by  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  connexion 
with  the  physical  world.  The  nervous  system 
consists  of  two  portions  or  constituent  systems, 
— the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic  or 
ganglionic.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  in- 
cludes the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  with  the 
nerves  proceeding  from  them,  and  is  denomi- 
nated by  Bichat  the  nervous  system  of  animal 
life.  It  includes  those  nervous  organs  in  and 
through  which  are  performed  the  several  func- 
tions with  which  the  mind  is  more  immediately 
connected,  as  those  relating  to  sensation  and 
volition.  The  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, named  by  Bichat  the  nervous  system  of 
organic  life,  consists  of  a chain  of  ganglia 
extending  fi'om  the  cranium  to  the  pelvis  along 
each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from 
which  nerves  with  ganglia  proceed  to  the 
viscera  in  the  thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic 
cavities.  (Nee  Q-anglion.  ) The  several  organs 
of  the  nervous  system  are  composed  of  two 
different  substances,  which  differ  from  each 
other  in  density,  colour,  minute  structure, 
and  chemical  composition.  They  are  the  vesi- 
cular-nervous and  the  fibrous-nervous  matter, 
the  former  being  also  called  the  gray  or  cineriti- 
ous  substance,  the  latter  the  white  or  medullary. 
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The  former  is  distinguished  by  its  dark  reddish- 
gray  colour  and  soft  consistence,  and  is  found 
usually  collected  in  masses  and  mingled  with 
fibrous  structure,  as  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord, 
and  the'several  ganglia,  but  never  in  the  neiwes. 
The  masses  constitute  what  are  termed  nervous 
centres,  being  the  organs  in  which  it  is  sup- 
posed that  nervous  force  may  be  generated, 
and  in  which  are  accomplished  all  the  various 
reflections  and  other  modes  of  disposing  of  im- 
pressions when  they  are  not  simply  conducted 
along  nerve-fibres.  The  fibrous  nerve-sub- 
stance, besides  entering  into  the  composition 
of  the  nervous  centres,  forms  alone  the  nerves 
or  cords  of  communication  which  connect  the 
various  nervous  centres  with  the  different  tis- 
sues and  organs.  The  vesicular  nervous  sub- 
stance is  composed,  as  its  name  implies,  of 
vesicles  or  corpuscles,  commonly  called  nerve 
or  ganglion  corpuscles,  containing  nuclei  and 
nucleoli  ; the  vesicles  being  imbedded  either  in 
a finely  granular  substance,  as  in  the  brain,  or 
in  a capsule  of  nucleated  cells,  as  in  the  ganglia. 
Each  vesicle  consists  of  an  exceedingly  delicate 
membranous  wall  enclosing  a finely  granular 
material,  part  of  which  is  occasionally  of  a 
coarser  kind,  and  of  a reddish  or  yellowish- 
brown  colour.  The  nucleus  is  vesicular,  much 
smaller  than  the  vesicle,  and  adherent  to  some 
part  of  its  anterior.  The  nucleolus,  which  is 
enclosed  within  the  nucleus,  is  vesicular  in 
form,  of  minute  size,  and  peculiarly  clear  and 
brilliant.  The  nerve-corpuscles  vary  in  shape 
and  size ; some  are  small,  spherical,  or  ovoidal, 
with  an  uninterrupted  outline.  The  fibrous- 
nervous  matter  consists  of  two  different  kinds 
of  nerve-fibres,  which  are  distinguished  as  the 
tubular  fibre  and  the  gelatinous  fibre.  In  most 
nerves  these  two  kinds  are  intermingled,  the 
tubular  fibres  being  more  numerous  in  the 
nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the  gela- 
tinous predominating  in  the  nerves  of  the 
sympathetic  system.  The  nerve-fibres  vary  in 
size,  being  largest  within  the  trunk  and  branches 
of  the  nerves,  where  they  measure  from 
I-2000th  to  l-3000th  of  an  inch,  and  becoming 
gradually  smaller  as  they  approach  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  usually,  also,  in  the  tissues 
in  which  they  are  distributed.  In  the  gray 
matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  they  seldom 
measure  more  than  l-10,000th  to  1-14, 000th  of 
an  inch.  The  tubular  fibres,  in  a perfectly 
fresh  state,  present  the  appearance  of  simple 
membranous  tubes,  perfectly  cylindrical,  and 
containing  the  proper  nerve-substance,  a trans- 
parent oil-like  and  apparently  homogeneous 
material,  but  which,  shortly  after  death,  under- 
goes a change,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
being  composed  of  two  different  materials ; the 
internal  or  central  part,  occupying  the  axis  of 
the  tube,  becomes  grayish,  while  the  outer  or 
cortical  portion  becomes  opaque,  and  dimly 
granular  orgrumous,  as  if  from  a kind  of  coagu- 
lation. The  gelatinous  fibres  constitute  tlie 
main  part  of  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  are  intermingled  in 
varfous  proportions  in  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves. 
They  are  flattened,  soft,  and  homogeneous  in 
appearance,  and  when  collected  together  in 
great  numbers,  they  present  a yellowish-gray 
colour.  They  differ  from  the  tubular  fibres  in 
being  only  one-half  or  one-third  of  their  size, 
in  the  absence  of  the  double  contour,  their  ap- 
parently uniform  structure,  and  their  yellow- 
ish-gray colour.  The  nerves  are  divided  into 
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two  great  classes, — the  cerebro-spinal  which 
proceed  from  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  are 
the  nerves  of  animal  life,  being  distributed  to 
the  organs  of  the  senses,  the  skin,  and  the 
muscles  ; and  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic 
nerves,  which  proceed  from  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic,  and  are  distributed  chiefly  to  the 
viscera  and  blood-vessels,  and  are  termed  the 
nerves  of  organic  life.  The  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the  tubular 
nerve-fibres,  the  gelatinous  fibres  existing  only 
in  very  small  proportion.  Each  cerebro-spinal 
nerve  consists  of  numerous  nerve-fibres  col- 
lected cogether  and  enclosed  in  a membranous 
sheath.  A small  bundle  of  primitive  fibres  so 
enclosed  is  called  afunculus  ; and  if  the  nerve 
is  of  small  size,  it  may  consist  only  of  a single 
funculus ; but  if  large,  the  funculi  are  collected 
together  into  larger  bundles  or  fasciculi,  and  are 
bound  together  in  a common  membranous  in- 
vestment termed  the  sheath.  Nerves,  in  their 
coui’se,  subdivide  into  branches,  and  these  fre- 
quently communicate  with  the  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  nerve  ; but  in  these  communica- 
tions the  nerve-fibres  never  coalesce,  but  merely 
pass  into  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  nerve,  be- 
come intermixed  with  the  nerve -fibres,  and 
again  pass  on  to  become  blended  with  the  nerve- 
fibres  in  som  e adj  oining  fasciculus.  Every  nerve- 
fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  uninterruptedly  from 
its  origin  at  a nervous centi’e  to  its  destination  ; 
and  however  long  its  course,  there  is  no  branch- 
ing or  anastomosis,  or  union  with  the  substance 
of  any  other  fibres.  The  communications  which 
take  place  between  two  or  more  nerves  form 
what  is  called  a plexus,  in  which  the  com- 
ponent nerves  divide,  then  join,  and  again 
subdivide  in  such  a complex  manner  that  the 
individual  fasciculi  become  most  intricately  in- 
terlaced. As  the  small  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
approach  their  final  and  minutest  distribution 
in  the  several  tissues,  they  commonly  form 
delicate  “terminal  plexuses.”  The  primitive 
fibres  appear  to  terminate  in  various  ways,  as 
in  loops,  in  plexuses,  by  branching,  by  free 
ends.  The  central  termination  of  a nerve-fibre 
is  that  in  connexion  with  a nerve-centre  ; the 
peripheral  termination,  that  in  connexion  with 
the  different  organs  and  tissues.  The  sympa- 
thetic nerve  consists  of  tubular  and  gelatinous 
lilu'es  intermixed  with  a varying  proportion  of 
filamentous  areolar  tissue,  and  enclosed  in  a 
sheath  of  fibro-areolar  tissue.  The  tubular  fibres 
are  for  the  most  part  smaller  than  those  com- 
])osing  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  their 
double  contour  is  less  distinct.  The  nerve- 
fibres  both  of  the  cere])ro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic system  convey  impressions  of  a twofold 
kind, — the  one  the  impressions  made  upon 
their  i)cripheral  extremities  or  parts  of  their 
course  conveyed  to  the  nervous  centres,  the 
other  the  impressions  from  the  brain  and  other 
nervous  ccnlres  to  the  parts  to  which  the 
nerves  are  distributed.  For  this  twofold  ofiice 
two  distinct  sets  of  nerve-fibres  are  provided, 
— the  sensitive,  called  also  the  centripetal  or 
afferent  nerves,  which  convey  impressions  from 
the  periphery  to  the  centre;  and  the  motor, 
centrifugal,  or  efferent  nerves,  which  transmit 
central  impulses  to  the  muscles,  &c.  Hut  witli 
this  difference  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves, 
there  is  no  api)arent  difference  in  the  structure 
of  the  nerve-fibres  by  which  it  might  be  ex- 
plained. Nerve-fibres  a|)pear  to  ]iossess  no 
power  of  generating  force  in  themselves,  or  of 
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originating  impulses  to  action  ; but  they  pos- 
sess a certain  property  of  conducting  impres- 
sions, but  which  is  never  manifested  till  some 
stimulus  is  applied.  This  property  of  nerves 
is  called  excitability,  irritability,  or  nervous 
force,  and  one  of  its  peculiarities  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  travels  along  the  nerve-fibres. 
Tn  many  respects  it  resembles  electricity,  but 
the  analogy  between  the  two  does  not  amount 
to  identity.  Almost  all  things  that  can  disturb 
the  nerves  from  their  passive  state,  act  as  sti- 
muli, and  produce  the  same  kind  of  effect, 
though  not  the  same  in  degree,  because  that 
on  which  they  act  possesses  but  one  kind  of 
excitable  force.  All  stimuli,  internal  or  ex- 
ternal, chemical,  mechanical,  or  electrical, 
when  applied  to  sensitive  nerves,  produce  sen- 
sations, and  when  applied  to  motor  nerves,  ex- 
cite contractions.  There  are  certain  kinds  of 
nerves,  however,  the  irritation  of  Avhich  pro- 
duces effects  that  are  entirely  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ; thus,  irritation  of  the  optic  nerves 
causes  the  sensation  of  light ; of  the  auditory 
nerve,  of  sound  ; and  of  the  olfactory  or  gusta- 
tory nerves,  of  smell  and  taste.  It  is  a re- 
markable fact,  that  whatever  part  of  a sensitive 
nerve  be  irritated,  whether  it  be  the  centre, 
middle,  or  extremity,  the  same  sensation  will 
be  produced.  {See  Brain,  Spinal,  Cord,  G-ang- 
LiON.) — Kef  . Quain’s  Anatomy,  by  Sharpey  ; 
Gray’s  Anatomy  ; Kirke’s  Physiology  ; Car- 
penter’s Human  Physiology  ; Todd’s  Cyclopcc- 
dia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ; Brown- 
Sequard’s  Physiology  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Nest.  (5'ee  Birds.) 

Nestor.  (Nee  Cockatoos.) 

Neuroptera,  nu-rop'-te-rd,  (Gr.  neuron,  a 
nerve,  and  pteron,  a wing,)  one  of  the  great 
classes  into  which  the  insect  world  is  divided. 
It  comprises  the  Dragon-flies,  May-Jlies,  Ter- 
mites, Lacewing-jlies,  Scorpion-flies,  and  Ant- 
Lions.  The  Neuroptera  are  distinguished  by 
their  two  upper  wings,  which  are  membranous, 
generally  naked,  diaphanous,  and  similar  to 
the  under  ones  in  texture  and  properties ; they 
are  also  distinguished  by  the  number  of  these 
oi’gans,  as  well  as  by  their  mouth,  which  is 
either  fitted  for  mastication  or  else  furnished 
with  mandibles  and  true  maxillm.  The  abdomen 
is  destitute  of  a sting,  and  is  merely  furnished 
with  an  ovipositcr.  Their  antennse  are  usually 
setaceous,  and  composed  of  numerous  joints. 
They  have  two  or  three  simple  eyes,  and  the 
trunk  is  formed  of  throe  segments  united  in  a 
single  body,  distinct  from  the  abdomen,  and 
bearing  six  legs  ; the  first  of  these  segments  is 
usually  very  short,  and  in  the  form  of  a collar. 
Tlic  number  of  joints  in  the  tarsi  vanes.  The 
body  is  usually  elongated,  and  with  rather  soft, 
or  with  slightly  squamous  teguments  ; the  ab- 
domen is  always  sessile.  Many  of  these  insects 
are  carnivorous  in  their  first  state  and  in  their 
last.  Some  merely  experience  a semi-metamor- 
phosis, the  rest  a complete  one  ; but  the  larvm 
have  generally  six  hooked  feet,  which  they 
onqjloy  to  reach  their  food.  Cuvier  divides  the 
neuro])terans  into  four  different  varieties,  which 
he  characterises  as  follows  1.  Carnivorous 
insects  subject  to  a scmi-metamorphosi.s,  with 
aquatic  larva)  ; 2.  carnivorous  insects  subject 
to  a coiupleto  metamorphosis,  with  eiUior 
a(iuatic  or  terrestrial  larva);  3.  carnivorous  or 
omnivorous  terrestrial  in.seets,  subject  to  a 
semi-metamorphosis ; 4 lierbivorous  insects 
subject  to  a complete  metamorphosis,  ivith 
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aquatic  larvEe  that  construct  portable  dwellings. 
Tlie  first  family  is  termed  the  Subulicornes, 
composed  of  the  order  Odenata  of  Fabricius,  and 
of  the  genus  Ephemera,  (ivhich  see.)  The  second 
family  is  composed  of  the  Planipennes,  com- 
posed of  the  genera  Panorpidee  of  Latreille  ; 
and  the  Plicipennes,  formed  of  the  genera  Phry- 
ganea  of  Linnaeus,  belong  to  the  third  family. 
{See  Dragon-fly,  Ephemera,  IMay-flt,  &c.) 

Newfoundland  Dog,  nu' -found-land,  a well- 
known  and  splendid  variety  of  the  canine  race, 
remarkable  for  its  strength,  nobility  of  charac- 
ter, sagacity,  and  attachment  to  its  master. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  dog  derived  its 
origin  from  the  large  Spanish  dogs  which  were 
introduced  into  America  by  the  early  dis- 
coverers ; and  that  from  thence  it  was  brought 
over  to  Europe.  The  natives  of  Newfoundland 
made  them  draw  sledges  and  carts,  and  put 
lliem  to  other  degrading  uses.  The  rigours  of 
the  climate,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food 
for  the  dogs,  were,  however,  unfavourable  both 
to  the  production  of  numbers  and  the  full  de- 
velopment of  the  frame.  The  English  variety 
has  been  so  cultivated  that  it  is  widely  different, 
both  in  shape,  size,  and  appearance,  from  the 
original  stock,  which  is  now  extinct  in  New- 
foundland. Many  anecdotes  are  i*elated  of  the 
Newfoundland  dog’s  courage  in  saving  lives, 
so  much  so  that  he  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
honourable  members  of  the  Humane  Society. 
The  following  anecdote  with  regard  to  his  in- 
telligence is  extracted  from  Jesse’s  “Anecdotes 
of  Dogs  : ” — A gentleman  of  Suffolk  on  an  ex- 
cursion with  his  friend,  was  attended  by  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  which  soon  became  the 
subject  of  conversation.  The  master,  after  a 
warm  eulogium  upon  the  perfections  of  his 
canine  favourite,  assured  his  companion  that 
he  would,  upon  receiving  the  order,  return  and 
fetch  any  article  he  should  leave  behind,  from 
any  distance.  To  confinn  this  assertion,  a 
marked  shilling  was  put  under  a large  square 
stone  by  the  side  of  the  road,  being  first  shown 
to  the  dog.  The  gentleman  then  rode  on  for 
three  miles,  when  the  dog  received  the  signal 
from  his  master  to  return  for  the  shilling  he 
had  been  seen  to  put  under  the  stone.  The 
dog  turned  back  ; the  gentlemen  rode  on  and 
reached  home ; but  to  their  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment, the  hitherto  faithful  messenger 
did  not  return  during  the  day.  It  afterwards 
appeared  that  he  had  gone  to  the  place  where 
the  shilling  was  deposited,  but  the  stone  being 
too  large  for  his  strength  to  remove,  he  had 
stayed  howling  at  the  place  till  two  horsemen 
riding  by,  and  attracted  by  his  seeming  distress, 
stopped  to  look  at  him,  when  one  of  them 
alighting,  removed  the  stone,  and  seeing  the 
shilling,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  not  at  the  time 
conceiving  it  to  be  the  object  of  the  dog’s 
search.  The  dog  followed  their  horses  for 
twenty  miles  to  an  inn  where  they  stopped, 
remained  undisturbed  in  the  room  where  they 
supped,  followed  the  chambermaid  into  their 
bedchamber,  and  secreted  himself  under  one 
of  the  beds.  The  possessor  of  the  shilling  hung 
his  trousers  upon  a nail  by  the  bedside ; but 
when  the  travellers  were  both  asleep,  the  dog 
took  them  in  his  mouth,  and  leaping  out  of  the 
window,  which  was  left  open  on  account  of  the 
heat,  reached  the  house  of  his  master  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning  with  the  prize  he  had 
made  free  Avith,  in  the  pockets  of  which  Avere 
found,  besiiles  the  marked  shilling,  a Avatth  and 
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money,  that  were  returned  upon  being  adver- 
tised, Avhen  the  Avhole  mystery  Avas  soon  un- 
ravelled, to  the  admiration  of  all  the  parties. 
The  NeAvfoundland  dog  is,  in  temper,  as  gene- 
rous as  he  is  brave,  and  never  tyrannises  over 
dogs  smaller  than  himself. 

Neavt,  nute,  a small  batrachian,  of  which 
there  are  many  species,  the  principal  one  being 
termed  the  great  water- newt,  {Triton palustris.) 
This  specimen,  Avhen  it  is  full  groAvn,  measures 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  in  its  appear- 
ance greatly  resembles  the  salamander,  {which 
see.)  _ On  the  back  the  colour  is  a dark  broAvn ; 
the  sides  are  speckled  with  spots,  and  the  un- 
der-surface of  the  body  is  a bright  orange,  varie- 
gated Avith  black  patches.  The  head  is  rather 
small,  and  the  eyes  are  of  a bright  golden  hue ; 
the  tail  is  flattened  in  form,  and  has  thin  edges 
at  the',  extremities  ; and  the  limbs  are  short, 
the  fore-feet  being  divided  into  four,  and  the 
hind  into  five  toes.  The  ncAvt  inhabits  shady 
places  and  stagnant  water,  and  lives  princi- 
pally on  insects,  of  which  it  consumes  an  im- 
mense quantity.  Besides  the  great  water-ncAvt 
there  is  the  common  Avater-neAvt,  {Triton  aqua- 
tions,) Avhich,  in  its  habits  and  appearance,  so 
closely  resembles  the  former,  as  not  to  need  a 
distinct  description. 

Nightingale,  nite’-in-gail  (from  Sax.  night, 
and  galan,  to  sing,)  {Philomela  luscinia,)  a 
well-known  British  songster,  Avhich,  for  its 
talents,  is  unequalled  by  any  other  specimen 
of  the  feathered  tribe.  Its'  generic  characters 
maybe  thus  briefly  described  : — Bill  of  moderate 
length,  straight,  upper  ridge  rounded  ; the  tip 
of  the  upper  mandible  being  slightly  deflected 
and  emarginated.  The  nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
round,  and  pierced  in  a membrane.  Tlie  wings 
of  moderate  size  ; the  tail  slightly  rounded ; the 
legs  long  ; the  toes  of  moderate  length  ; and 
the  claAvs  rather  short.  The  nightingale  usually 
makes  its  appearance  in  this  country  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  males  arrive  before 
the  females.  It  frequents  the  market-gardens 
aboutLondon,and  is  found  also  in  Sussex,Kent, 
Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  the  eastern  I'art 
of  Devonshire,  along  the  south  coast.  It  also 
migrates  as  far  north  as  Russia  and  Sweden. 
The  beak  is  brown ; the  irides  hazel ; the  head 
and  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  and  wings 
of  a uniform  broAvn  colour,  tinged  with  a red- 
dish chestnut ; all  the  under  parts  dull  grayish- 
white  in  colour ; the  chin  and  the  lower  part  of 
the  breast  of  a lighter  tint  than  the  throat  and 
chest ; Avhile  the  under  tail  coverts  are  a pale 
reddish-white ; and  the  legs,  toes,  and  claAvs 
are  broAvn.  The  Avhole  length  of  the  bird  is 
about  six  inches  and  three-eighths,  according  to 
Mr  Yarrell.  Isaac  Walton  remarks  on  its 
power  of  song  in  the  following  expressive  lan- 
guage : — “But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my 
airy  creatures,  breathes  such  sweet  loud  music 
out  of  her  little  instrumental  throat,  that  it 
might  make  mankind  to  think  that  miracles 
are  not  ceased.  He  that  at  midnight,  when  the 
very  labourers  sleep  securely,  should  hear,  as  I 
have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the  SAveet  des- 
cants, the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the  doub- 
ling and  re-doubling  of  her  voice,  might  Avell 
be  lifted  above  earth,  and  say,  ‘Lord,  what  music 
hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven, 
when  thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on 
earth?”’ — jpef.  YarrelTs  History  of  British 
Birds. 

Nightjar.  (5'ec  Goatsuckers.) 
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Nirmds,  nur'-mus,  agenus  of  parasitic  arach- 
nida,  popularly  called  “ticks,”  which  are  found 
on  many  creatures,  both  furred  and  feathered. 

Noble.  (See  Ltrie.) 

Noctiluca,  nolc-ti-loo’-ka, a tiny  marine  crea- 
ture to  which  is  owing  much  of  the  luminosity 
of  the  sea.  It  is  round,  scarcely  as  large  as  a 
minikin  pin’s  head,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
short  and  slender  tail-like  process,  by  which  it 
is  driven  through  the  v/ater.  It  is  thought  to 
belong  to  the  Rhizopoda,  q.  v. 

Noctule,  nok-tule,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
British  bats,  (Noctulinia  altivolans.)  It  loves 
to  fly  at  a great  height,  and  when  chasing 
prey,  utters  a succession  of  shrill  and  piercing 
shrieks. 

Noddy,  nod'-di,  a species  of  Tern,  (Andussto- 
lidus,)  which  has  earned  its  name  thi-ough  its 
liabit  of  perching  on  ships  and  allowing  itself 
to  be  caught  by  tlie  hand. 

Nose,  noze,  (Sax.  ncese,  nosa,)  is  the  organ  of 
smell  in  vertebrated  animals,  and  in  the  three 
highest  classes  is  connected  with  the  respira- 
tory function.  In  man,  the  nose  forms  one  of 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  face,  and  has 
been  regarded  by  physiognomists  as  a faithful 
index  of  character.  The  nose  has  always  been 
regarded-  as  a principal  element  in  conferring 
l)eauty  on  the  face;  but  different  races  have 
differed  greatly  as  to  what  form  of  this  organ  is 
to  be  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful.  The  an- 
cients seem  to  have  had  an  aversion  to  small 
noses  ; and  the  Romans  esteemed  above  all  the 
a(iuiline  nose,  which  Pliny  termed,  by  way  of 
distinction,  “royal.”  According  to  Plutarch, 
Cyrus  had  this  form  of  nose,  which  thus  came 
to  be  regarded  as  beautiful  among  the  Persians. 
But  the  aquiline  nose  was  only  regarded  as 
beautiful  when  the  curve  was  gentle  and  almost 
imperceptible.  The  G-reeks  indeed  seem,  gene- 
rally speaking,  to  have  held  a straight,  or  al- 
most straight,  line  from  the  forehead  to  be  the 
beau  ideal  with  respect  to  this  feature  ; and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  so  represented  in  all 
tlieir  best  statues.  The  short  nose  is  never  to 
be  found  in  Roman  sculpture  earlier  than  the 
times  of  Caracalla,  when  the  art  had  evidently 
declined.  In  Tartary,  the  greatest  beauties 
are  those  who  have  the  smallest  noses ; and  the 
wife  of  Genghis  Khan  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  an  extraordinary  beauty,  because  she 
had  only  two  holes  for  a nose.  In  literature, 
the  term  nose  is  used  in  a variety  of  different 
senses  ; as,  to  lead  by  the  nose,  to  pass  under 
one’s  nose,  to  have  a nose  for  errors,  to  thrust 
one’s  nose  into  the  affairs  of  others,  to  put  one’s 
nose  out  of  joint,  &c.  The  nose,  anatomically 
considered,  consists  of  two  large  cavities,  called 
nostrils,  (nares,)  a right  and  a left,  formed  by 
the  bones  of  the  face,  and  separated  from  each 
other  by  a perpendicular  flat  partition  called 
the  septum  narium.  There  are  fourteen  bones 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  nose  ; the  principal  of  which  arc  the 
nasal  bones,  which  bound  the  nasal  cavities  in 
front,  and  arc  attached  to  the  frontal  bone 
a))ovc  and  to  the  superior  maxillary  on  the 
sides.  The  other  bones  of  the  nose  are  the 
frontal,  ethmoid,  and  sphenoid,  which  are  com- 
mon to  the  head  and  face  ; and  all  the  ))Ones 
of  the  face,  excepting  the  two  malar  and  in- 
ft'rior  maxillary  ; being  the  two  superior  maxil- 
lary, two  lachrymal,  two  inferior  sjjongy,  tlic 
vomer,  and  the  two  ])alatal  bones.  The  sepinni 
Ql  the  nose  is  formed  by  the  vomer,  nasal  la- 
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mella  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  an  extensive 
cartilage.  The  nasal  cavities  are  bounded  an- 
teriorly by  the  nasal  bones,  superiorly  by  the 
frontal  bone  and  the  cribriform  plate  of  the 
ethmoid  bone,  and  posteriorly  by  the  body  of 
the  sphenoid.  The  floor  .is  formed  by  the  su- 
perior maxillary  and  palatal  bones,  and  the 
outer  wall  by  the  ethmoid,  the  internal  ptery- 
goid plates  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  the  lachrymal 
bone,  inferior  spongy  bone,  palatal  bone,  and 
superior  maxillary.  Each  nostril  is  divided  by 
the  spongy  bone  into  chambers,  termed  the 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior  meatus.  The 
openings  into  these,  in  addition  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  common  openings,  are  as  fol- 
lows : — In  the  inferior  meatus,  the  opening 
from  the  nasal  duct,  concealed  by  a fold  of  mu- 
cous membrane ; in  the  middle  meatus,  one 
from  .the  maxillary  sinus,  one  from  the  frontal 
sinus,  and  anterior  ethmoidal  cells  ; in  the  su- 
perior meatus,  the  opening  from  the  posterior 
ethmoidal  cells  and  sphenoidal  sinuses,  and  the 
spheno-palatine  foramen.  The  Eustachian  tube 
might  almost  be  said  to  enter  the  nostrils,  for 
its  anterior  aperture  corresponds  with  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  inferior  spongy  bone.  The 
upper  wall  of  the  nose  is  pierced  by  numerous 
foramina,  through  which  enter  the  filaments  of 
the  olfactory,  or  nerve  of  smell.  The  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  nose  is  called  the  Schnei- 
derian, or  pituitary,  and  is  continuous  witli 
the  common  integument  anteriorly  and  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  poste- 
riorly. It  is,  for  the  most  part,  well  supplied 
with  vessels,  especially  veins,  and  presents  also 
numerous  glandular  follicles,  whose  secretion 
is  well  known.  It  receives  the  filaments  of  the 
neiwes  of  smell  and  of  common  sensation.  The 
nerves  of  smell  arise  from  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres,  and  their  bulbs  rest 
on  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone, 
which  the  branches  pierce,  to  the  number  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  on  each  side,  and  then,  run- 
ning under  the  mucous  membrane,  are  distri- 
buted principally  to  the  septum  and  outer  wall 
of  the  nose,  communicating  with  filaments 
from  the  sympathetic  cerebral  ganglia.  Besides 
smell,  the  nose  has  ordinary  sensation,  like 
other  parts  of  the  face,  depending  on  filaments 
of  the  trifacial  or  fifth  pair  of  cerebral  nerves. 
That  those  two  sensations  are  distinct  is  evi- 
dent from  those  who  have  lost  the  sense  of 
smell  still  retaining  unimpaired  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  snuff  and  other  irritants.  Tlie 
openings  of  the  nose  are  provided  with  stiff 
curved  hairs,  which  prevent  the  entrance  of 
many  particles  floating  in  the  air.  The  exter- 
nal prominent  part  of  the  nose,  which  gives 
cliaracter  to  the  feature,  is  composed  of  several 
cartilages  connected  to  the  bones  and  to  each 
other  by  strong  fibrous  tissue,  sufficiently  firm 
to  preserve  the  shape  of  the  organ,  and  so  clas- 
tic and  flexible  as  to  permit  the  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  nostrils  in  respiration.  The 
varying  expression  given  to  the  face  by  the 
movements  of  the  nose  depends  on  the  action 
of  its  muscles  attached  to  the  cartilages,  skin, 
and  upi^cr  lip  ; and  most  of  the  expressions 
arising  from  these  movements  are  disagreeable  ; 
indicating  contempt,  anger,  fear,  or  pain.  The 
motor  nerves  of  the  nasal  muscles  are  branches 
of  the  facial  or  seventh  pair  of  cerebral  lu'rvc.^. 
Tho  arteries  are  derived  from  the  oi>hthaImie, 
internal  maxillary,  and  facial  branches  of  the 
carotids.  The  nose  is  not  only  the  organ  of 
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Bmelling,  but  serves  also  as  the  chief  passage 
of  the  air  into  the  lungs,  and  has  a considerable 
influence  upon  the  voice. 

Nucifraga.  (See  Nutcracker.) 

N ucLEOBRANCHiATA,  new-kle-o-bran-Jct-ai'-ta, 
an  oi-der  of  marine  molluscs  in  which  the  gills 
are  collected  into  a mass  on  the  hinder  portion 
of  the  back.  They  belong  to  the  following  section. 

Nudibranchiata,  new-di-bran-ki-ai'-ta,  a 
section  of  marine  mollmscs  in  which  the  gills 
are  external  and  placed  on  the  back  and  sides 
of  the  body. 

Numenius.  (See  Whimbrel  Curler.) 

Numida.  (See  Guinea  Fowl.) 

Nutcracker,  nut-kra'k-er,  a small  species 
of  crow  (Nucifraga  caryocatactes)  which  feeds 
upon  nuts,  mast,  fir-seeds,  and  other  fruits.  It 
is  beautifully  marked  with  elongated  white  spots 
on  a darker  ground. 

Nuthatch,  nu't-hatck,  a small  bird  allied  to 
the  creepers,  and  remarkable  for  its  habit  of 
breaking  nuts  by  repeated  blows  of  its  power- 
ful beak.  It  always  feeds  upon  insects  which 
it  finds  under  the  bark.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Sitta  Europcea. 

Nyctibius.  (See  Ibigau.) 

Nycticebus.  (See  Kukang.) 

Nyctipicecus.  (Nee  Douroucouli.) 

Nylghau,  nil-gaw,  or  white-footed  antelope, 
Antilope picta,  is  found  in  Northern  India  and 
the  borders  of  Persia,  where  it  frequents  the 
vast  jungles  which  cover  those  regions,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  antelopes  there. 
It  is  dark  gray,  that  colour  being  composed  of 
thin  coats  of  hair, — black,  brownish,  and  white. 
The  horns  are  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and 
are  curved  forwards.  The  legs,  which,  like  the 
head,  are  darker  in  colour  than  the  body,  are 
commonly  marked  by  a transverse  white  mark 
in  front,  and  by  a second  patch  opposite  the 
accessory  hoofs  on  the  inner  side.  The  females 
are  of  a fawn-colour,  are  less  in  size  than  the 
males,  and  are  deprived  of  horns.  The  nyl- 
ghau is  hunted  in  the  usual  manner  in  which 
game  is  taken  in  the  East,  by  surrounding  them 
in  fences,  or  with  nets,  and  killing  them  at 
pleasure. — Ref.  Sir  William  Jardine,  in  the  Na- 
iuralist's  Library. 

o. 

Occiput.  (See  Brain,  Anatomy.) 

Ocelot,  o'-se-lot,  (Fr.,)  (Felis  pardalis  of 
Linnaius,)  a group  of  the  feline  tribe,  which  is 
slightly  smaller  than  the  ounce.  The  general 
characteristics  of  the  class  being  stated  under 
the  article  Felidas,  (which  see,)  the  mere  de- 
scription of  the  animal  need  only  here  be  given. 
Like  the  jaguar,  the  ocelot  is  subject  to  consi- 
derable variety  in  the  form  and  distribution  of 
the  markings  of  its  coat ; but,  nevertheless,  the 
colouring  is  always  chaste  and  the  assemblage 
harmonious ; the  rich  red  of  the  ground  tint 
blending  finely  with  the  deep  brown,  or  almost 
black  colour,  of  the  borders  of  the  spots.  The 
length  of  a full-grown  ocelot  is  from  three  feet 
and  a half  to  four  feet,  including  its  tail,  whicli 
is  between  eleven  and  fifteen  inches.  Speci- 
mens of  it  have  been  brought  from  Mexico, 
Brazil,  Guiana,  and  Surinam,  where  it  inhabits 
the  forest  and  climbs  trees  in  search  of  its  prey, 
which  consists  of  birds  and  small  animals. 
The  linked  ocelot  (Felis  catenata)  is  another 
species,  Avhich  differs  from  the  first  from  its 
size  being  only  that  of  a wild  cat,  and  that  its  . 
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markings  are  more  extended,  as  they  are  like 
lengthened  spots  with  an  open  centre.  The 
long-tailed  ocelot  (Felis  macrourus)  is  another 
species,  and  is  characterised  by  the  length  of 
its  tail. 

Octopus.  (See  Cuttle-fish.) 

(Esophagus,  e-sof  -d-gus  (Gr.  phero,  (oiso,) 
I carry,  andphago,  I eat,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  gul- 
let, or  the  membranous  tube  leading  from  the 
pharynx  to  the  stomach,  and  forming  the  pas- 
sage through  which  the  food  descends  into  the 
latter  organ.  It  commences  at  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, opposite  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra,  and, 
descending  along  the  front  of  the  spine,  passes 
through  the  diaphragm  opposite  the  ninth  dor- 
sal vertebra,  and  there  ends  by  opening  into 
the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach.  Its  length 
is  about  nine  inches,  and  its  direction  nearly 
straight,  having  only  two  or  three  slight  curva- 
tures. Its  walls  are  composed  of  three  coats, 
— an  external  or  muscular,  a middle  or  areolar, 
and  an  internal  or  mucous  coat.  In  the  neck, 
the  oesophagus  lies  immediately  behind  the 
trachea 

(E.stus.  (See  Gadflies.) 

OiKuTicus,  oy-ket'-ik-us,  a genus  of  moths, 
called  House-builders,  because  the  caterpillars 
make  long,  movable  cases  of  leaves  and  stems, 
and  dwell  within  them.  The  female  insect 
never  leaves  her  home,  but  the  male  flies 
abroad  in  search  of  a mate.  They  are  found 
in  the  West  Indies. 

Oil-beeti.e,  a well-known  British  insect, 
(Mel'de  violaceus,)  allied  to  the  Blister-fly,  and 
remarkable  for  pouring  an  oily  secretion 
from  the  joints  of  its  legs,  whenever  it  is 
alarmed. 

Opah,  o'h-pa,  a handsome  British  marine 
fish,  sometimes  called  the  King-fish,  (Lavipris 
luna.)  It  is  allied  to  the  John  Dory,  and  is 
beautifully  coloured  with  purple,  green,  scarlet, 
and  gold. 

Ophidia.  (See  Snakes.) 

Ophiocephalus,  o-fi-o-kef-al-us,  a snake-like 
fish  of  the  East  Indies,  properly  called  the 
Cora-mota,  or  Gachua.  It  can  live  a very  long 
time  out  of  the  water,  and  will  survive  the 
cruelest  wounds  for  many  hours. 

Ophisaurus.  (Nee  Glass-snakes.) 

Opisthobranchiae,  o-pis-tho-bra'nk-i-ee,  a 
group  of  marine  molluscs,  in  which  the  gills  are 
set  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  body. 

Opisthocomus.  (Nee  Hoatzin.) 

Opossum,  o-pos’-sum,  (Didelphis,)  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Blammalia  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  its  section  Marsupialia, 
and  it  is  a native  of  the  American  continent. 
The  opossum  is  characterised  by  having  ten 
cutting-teeth  above,  eight  below,  and  a prehen- 
sile tail,  besides  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  order  to  which  it  belongs.  (See  Marsupia- 
lia.) The  Virginian  opossum  (Didelphis  vir- 
giniana)  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
tribe,  and  it  may  be  thus  described.  The 
length  of  its  head  and  body  taken  together  is 
about  22  inches,  and  of  its  tail  15  inches  ; its 
fur  is  long  and  woolly,  with  very  long  hairs  in- 
terspersed with  that  on  the  upper  surface  of 
the  body ; the  genei’al  colour  is  dirty  white, 
tinged  with  a slight  yellowish  hue;  the  legs 
are  dusky  brown ; the  eyes  are  surrounded  with 
the  same  tint ; hair  on  the  upper  parts  of  the 
body,  of  a deep  brown,  or  blackish  at  the  tip; 
the  ears  are  large  and  naked,  and  ai-e  marked 
with  white  at  the  tip.  This  opossum  is  one  of 
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the  largest  species  of  the  genus,  and  its  form  is 
robust,  the  head  very  large,  and  the  fur  long 
and  woolly.  It  inhabits  North  America,  and 
is  found  from  Mexico  to  the  southern  provinces, 
inhabiting  principally  the  states  of  Virginia, 
Louisiana,  Mexico,  and  even  Brazil  and  Peru. 
It  is  very  destructive  to  poultry,  and  sucks  the 
blood  while  eating  the  flesh,  according  to  Pen- 
nant. It  also  feeds  on  roots  and  wild  fruits,  in 
the  pursuit  of  which  it  is  very  active  in  climb- 
ing trees,  from  the  branches  of  which  it  hangs 
suspended  by  its  prehensile  tail,  swinging  its 
body,  which  enables  it  to  throw  itself  into  the 
branches  of  neighbouring  trees.  When  pur- 
sued and  overtaken,  the  opossum  will  often 
feign  itself  dead,  in  order  by  this  stratagem 
thus  to  escape  its  enemies.  When  first  born, 
the  young  are  blind,  naked,  and  shapeless,  and 
scarcely  more  than  a grain  in  weight,  and  fasten 
themselves  to  the  teats  in  the  pouch,  to  which 
they  continue  adhered  until  fifty  days,  when 
they,  being  now  about  the  size  of  mice,  drop 
again  into  the  pouch,  but  return  to  the  teats 
when  they  require  food.  During  this  time,  the 
female  shows  great  affection  for  her  young,  and 
will  rather  suffer  death  than  allow  her  pouch  to 
be  opened.  The  flesh  of  the  old  animals  is 
good,  its  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of  a 
sucking-pig ; but  the  skin  has  a veryfetid  odour. 
Besides  the  Virginian  opossum,  there  are  the 
Crab-eating  opossum,  and  many  others. 

Orang  Outang.  {See  Ourang-Outang.) 

OiiEOCEPHALus,  o-re-o-Tce'f-al-us,  a large  and 
curious  lizard  found  in  the  Salapagos  Islands. 
This  animal  lives  on  the  coast,  and  climbs  or 
swims  with  equal  ease.  It  is  a formidable 
looking  creature,  its  head  being  covered  with 
spikes  and  its  back  with  spines,  and  its  feet 
armed  with  sharp  and  curved  claws.  It  is 
about  three  feet  in  length. 

Oreotragus.  {See  Kliffspringer.) 

Orggia.  (Nee  Vapogrer  Moth.) 

Oriner,  o'r-iner,  a large  marine  univalve 
shell,  belonging  to  the  genus  Ilaliotes,  and 
common  in  the  Channel  Islands.  It  is  some- 
times called  the  Sea-ear. 

Oriole,  or'-e-ole,  {Icterus,)  a group  of  birds 
common  in  America,  and  which  are,  according 
to  the  naturalist  Wilson,  closely  allied  to  the 
family  of  the  starlings,  {Sturnus ;)  indeed  he 
calls  the  orioles  generally  “red-winged  stai’- 
lings.”  The  Baltimore  oriole  {Icterus  Balti- 
more) may  be  selected  as  the  typical  variety  of 
the  family.  The  male  is  of  an  orange-colour, 
with  the  head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back, 
and  greater  portion  of  the  wings,  black.  It 
passes  its  time  during  the  winter  in  South 
America,  but  during  the  spring  it  makes  its 
appearance  in  the  States,  where  its  arrival  is 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  summer.  Their 
principal  food  consists  of  caterpillars,  bulbs, 
and  bugs,  particulai’ly  of  one  of  a glossy  green, 
which,  Wilson  observes,  he  often  found  in  their 
stomachs.  Their  song  is  a clear  whistle,  re- 
peated at  short  intervals  ; when  alarmed,  they 
give  vent  to  a kind  of  a rapid  chirp,  very  dif- 
ferent from  their  usual  note.  The  Baltimore 
oriole  is  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  is  con- 
st-antly  seen  vaulting  amongst  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  flitting  about  in  the  bright  sunshine, 
its  orange  plumage  bringing  it  out  in  strong  re- 
lief against  the  green  foliage.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  characteristics  of  this  bird  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  builds  its  nest,  the  structure  of 
which  consists  of  a pendulous  cylindrical  pouch 
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of  six  or  seven  inches  in  depth,  usually  sus- 
pended from  the  extremity  of  some  lofty  branch 
which  has  a drooping  inclination.  The  ma- 
terials of  which  this  nest  is  composed  are  wool, 
cow-hair,  flax,  and  hemp,  which  are  woven 
into  a complete  cloth,  the  whole  sewn  strongly 
through  and  through  with  long  horse-hairs, 
several  of  which  measure  two  feet  in  length. 
The  bottom  is  principally  of  cow-hair,  also  sewn 
strongly  with  horse-haii’.  So  solicitous  indeed 
are  these  birds  for  good  materials,  that  the  wo- 
men in  the  country  have  to  watch  their  thread, 
clothes,  &c.,  to  prevent  the  oi’ioles  from  carry- 
ing them  oflf.  Besides  the  Baltimore  oriole, 
there  is  the  red-winged  starling,  {Sturnusproe- 
ditorius  of  Wilson,)  which  is  one  of  the  greatest 
robbers  of  grain-fields  of  all  similar  birds  in 
America.  It  is  found  in  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  G-eorgia,  and  Louisiana,  in 
winter,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  rice  and 
corn  fields.  In  the  spring  it  migrates  to  the 
Northern  States,  where  it  breeds.  The  red- 
winged starling  is  about  nine  inches  long  and 
fourteen  in  extent,  and  its  general  colour  is  a 
glossy  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  wing- 
coverts,  which  are  of  a brilliant  scarlet. 

Ornithology,  or-ni-thol'-o-je,  (Gr.  ornis,  a 
bird,  and  logos,  a discourse,)  is  that  department 
of  natural  history  which  treats  on  all  depart- 
ments of  science  connected  with  the  feathered 
race.  In  the  article  Birds,  some  slight  orni- 
thological sketch  has  been  given,  along  with  a 
description  of  the  habits,  &c.,  of  the  members 
of  this  branch  of  natural  history ; consequently, 
it  is  only  needed,  under  the  present  heading, 
to  characterise  the  important  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions into  which  the  class  Aves  has  been 
divided.  According  to  the  Linnsean  system, 
there  are  six  orders;  viz., — I.  Accipitres,  or 
birds  of  prey,  which  have  the  bill  more  or  less 
curved,  the  upper  mandible  armed  with  a 
tooth-like  process  near  the  tip,  and  the  feet 
short  and  robust,  with  strong  hooked  claws. 
II.  Piece,  having  the  bill  straight  on  one  side 
and  curved  on  the  other,  and  the  feet  short  and 
strong.  III.  Anseres,  or  web-footed  water-fowl, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  : — Bill  smooth, 
covered  with  an  epidermis,  and  short  at  the 
tip;  the  toes  united  with  a web,  and  the  legs 
short  and  thick.  IV.  Grallce,  waders,  or  shore 
birds,  the  bills  of  which  are  cylindrical,  and 
the  feet  long,  and  bare  above  the  tarsus,  being 
formed  for  wading.  V.  Gallince  ; under  which 
name  are  comprised  poultry  and  other  gallina- 
ceous birds.  The  bill  is  convex,  the  upper 
mandible  curved  over  the  lower,  and  the  nos- 
trils arched,  with  a cartilaginous  membrane. 
The  feet  have  the  toes  separated  and  are  rough 
beneath.  VI.  Passeres,  the  bills  of  which  are 
conical  and  sharp-pointed,  the  feet  slender,  and 
the  toes  separated,  being  formed  principally  for 
perching.  In  the  subdivisions  of  these,  the 
first  order,  Accipitres,  contains  the  genus  Vul- 
tur,  or  Vulture.s,  of  which  there  are  eight  sepa- 
rate species : the  characteristics  are  a hooked 
beak  and  the  head  bare.  Secondly,  there  is 
the  genus  Falco,  which  comprises  all  eagles  and 
hawks  ; the  beak  is  also  hooked,  but  tlie  head 
is  feathered  : of  the  falcons  there  are  thirty-two 
distinct  species.  'I’liirdly,  we  have  the  genus 
Strix,  or  Owls,  or  which  there  are  twelve  si>c- 
cies.  The  beak  of  these  is  also  hooked,  and 
the  feathers  at  its  base  directed  outwards. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  genus  Lanins,  or  Shrikes, 
of  which  we  have  twenty-six  species;  the  beak 
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is  notched  and  nearly  straight,  but  not  quite 
30. — The  second  order  (Piece)  has  many  subdi- 
visions, of  which  the  first  is  the  genus  Psitta- 
CHS,  or  PaiTots  : the  beak  is  hooked,  and  the 
upper  mandible  furnished  with  a sere  : there 
are  forty-seven  species.  Next  comes  the  genus 
Raviphastes,  or  Toucans : the  beak  is  very 
large,  hollow,  convex,  and  serrated ; both  man- 
dibles incurved  at  the  tip ; and  there  are  eight 
species.  The  next  we  come  to  are  termed  Bu- 
ceros,  or  Hornbills,  which  have  the  beak  con- 
vex, emwed,  cultrate,  large  and  serrated,  and 
the  forehead  covered  by  a horny  plate : of  these 
there  are  four  species.  The  Buphaga,  or  Beef- 
eaters, come  in  the  next  succession ; their  beak 
is  straight,  and  the  mandibles  bulge  out : of 
this  genus  there  is  but  one  species.  The  Cro- 
tophaga,  Plantain-eaters,  form  the  next  genus; 
the  beak  is  com.pressed  and  arched  : and  there 
are  two  species.  The  following  genus  is  termed 
Corvus,  comprising  the  Crows  : their  beak  is 
convex  and  cultrate,  the  nostrils  covered  by 
recumbent  bristly  feathers  : of  these  there  are 
nineteen  varieties.  The  genus  CoraciiLS,  or 
Rollers,  follow  next : their  beak  is  conical,  con- 
vex, straight,  and  acute,  the  upper  mandible 
being  slightl^y  larger  than  the  lower,  and  indis- 
tinctly notched  : of  these  there  are  twenty  spe- 
cies. The  Gracula,  or  Grackles,  have  the  beak 
cultrate,  convex,  and  slightly  bare  at  the  base  : 
of  these  there  are  eight  species.  The  Para- 
disea,  or  Birds  of  Paradise,  have  the  beak  co- 
vered with  the  downy  feathers  of  the  forehead ; 
the  feathers  at  the  sides  are  long  ; and  there 
are  several  species.)  The  genus  Trogon  has  the 
beak  shorter  than  the  head,  cultrate,  hooked, 
and  serrated : there  are  three  species.  The 
genus  Bucco,  or  Barbets,  have  the  beak  cultrate, 
laterally  compressed,  notched  at  the  tip,  in- 
curved, and  opening  to  just  beneath  the  eyes  ; 
of  this  class  there  is  but  one  species.  The 
Cuckoos  (Cuculus)  have  the  beak  roundish  ; 
and  there  are  twenty-two  species.  The  Wry- 
necks (Yunx)  have  the  beak  roundish  and 
sharp-pointed ; the  nostrils  are  concave,  and 
there  is  but  one  species.  The  Woodpeckers 
(Picus)  have  the  beak  angular,  straight,  and 
the  tip  wedge-shaped ; the  nostrils  being  co- 
vered with  recumbent  bristly  feathers  : there 
are  twenty-one  species.  The  Nuthatches  (Sit- 
ta)  have  the  beak  awl-shaped,  roundish,  and 
straight : there  are  three  species.  The  King- 
fishers (Alcedo)  have  the  beak  three-cornered, 
short,  strong,  acute,  and  long.  The  family 
Todus  have  the  beak  awl-shaped,  a little  flat- 
tened, obtuse,  and  straight,  with  spreading 
bristles  at  the  base : there  are  two  species.  The 
Bee  eaters  (Merops)  have  the  beak  curved  and 
compressed : there  are  seven  species.  The 
Hoopoes  (Upupa)  have  the  beak  arcuate,  con- 
vex, a little  compressed,  and  rather  obtuse  : 
there  are  three  species.  The  Creepers  [Ceo'- 
thia)  have  the  'beak  arcuate,  slender,  and 
acute  : there  are  twenty-five  species.  Lastly, 
the  genus  TrocMlus,  comprising  the  Humming- 
birds, have  the  beak  slender,  longer  than  the 
head,  and  its  tip  tubular:  of  these  there  are 
twenty-two  species. — The  third  order  (Anseres) 
contains  fewer  subdivisions  than  the  one  last 
described.  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  genus 
Anas,  comprising  swans,  geese,  and  ducks. 
The  beak  is  lamellated  at  the  margin,  and  is 
convex  and  obtuse : there  are  forty-five  species. 
The  genus  Mergus,  the  Mergansers,  have  the 
beak  denticular,  cylindrical,  and  the  tip  hooked; 
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there  are  six  species.  The  Auks  (Alca)  have 
the  beak  short,  compressed,  convex,  and  fur- 
rowed, the  lower  mandible  having  a prominent 
angle  : of  these  there  are  five  species.  Next 
come  the  Petrels  (l^t ocellaria)  which  have 
the  beak  a little  compressed  ; the  upper  man- 
dible being  hooked,  and  the  lower  channelled 
and  compressed  at  the  tip  : there  are  six  spe- 
cies. The  Albatrosses  (Diomedea)  have  the 
beak  straight ; the  upper  mandible  hooked  at 
the  tip,  and  the  lower  one  abrupt : there  are 
two  species.  The  Pelicans  (Pelicanus)  (under 
which  head  also  are  enumerated  Solan  geese 
and  cormorants)  have  the  beak  straight,  with 
its  tip  hooked  and  unguiculate ; there  are  eight 
species.  The  Darters  (Plotus)  have  the  beak 
straight,  sharp-pointed,  and  denticulated : tliere 
is  but  one  species.  The  Tropic  birds  (Phae- 
ton) have  the  beak  cultrate  and  straight ; there 
are  two  species.  The  Divers  (Colymhus)  have 
the  beak  slender,  straight,  and  sharp-pointed  : 
there  are  eleven  species.  The  Gulls  (Larus) 
have  the  beak  straight,  cultrate,  and  the  tip 
slightly  hooked,  the  lower  mandible  having  an 
angular  prominence  : there  are  eleven  species. 
The  Terns,  or  Sea-swallows,  (Sterna,)  have  the 
beak  slender,  nearly  straight,  acute,  and  com- 
pressed : there  are  seven  species.  Lastly,  the 
Skimmers  (Rynchops)  have  the  beak  straight, 
the  upper  mandible  being  much  shorter  than 
the  lower,  which  is  abruptly  terminated. — The 
fourth  order  (GrallcB)  contains  nearly  as  many 
divisions  as  the  second.  I'irst  of  these  is  placed 
the  Flamingoes,  (gen.  Phcenicopterus,)  which 
have  the  beak  incurvated,  as  -if  broken,  and 
denticulate  ; the  feet  are  webbed,  and  there  is 
but  one  species.  (2.)  The  Spoonbills  (Platalca) 
have  the  beak  flattish,  the  tip  dilated,  rounded, 
and  flat : there  are  three  species.  (3.)  The 
Screamers  (Palamedea)  have  the  beak  conical, 
the  upper  mandible  being  hooked  : there  are 
two  species.  (4.)  Mycteria,  Jabiru,  (a.species 
of  stork,)  ii'-id  the  beak  acute,  lower  mandible 
trigonal  and  ascending ; upper  mandible  three- 
cernered  and  straight : one  species.  (5.)  Can- 
croma,  Boat-bills,  have  the  beak  bulging,  the 
upper  mandible  resembling  a boat  with  the  keel 
uppermost : two  species.  (6.)  Ardea,  Herons 
and  Cranes,  have  the  beak  straight,  acute, 
long,  and  a little  compressed,  with  a furrow 
from  the  nostrils  to  the  tip ; twenty-six  species. 
(7.)  Tantalus,  the  Ibis,  has  the  beak  long,  slen- 
der, and  arcuate ; there  are  seven  species.  (8.) 
Scolopax,  Snipes  and  Curlews,  have  the  beak 
long,  slender,  and  obtuse ; the  face  is  feathered, 
and  there  are  eighteen  species.  (9.)  Tringa, 
Sandpipers,  or  Shore-larks,  have  the  beak 
roundish,  and  as  long  as  the  head ; nostrils 
linear,  and  feet  with  four  toes : twenty-three 
species.  (10.)  Charadrius,  Plovers,  have  the 
beak  roundish  and  obtuse ; feet  with  three  toes : 
twelve  species.  (11.)  Recurvirostra,  Avocets, 
have  the  beak  slender,  recurved,  and  pointed, 
with  the  tipflexible : one  species.  (12.) Ilcemato- 
pus.  Oyster-catchers,  have  the  beak  compressed, 
and  the  tip  wedge-shaped  : one  species.  (13.) 
Fulica,  Coots,  have  the  beak  convex ; upper 
mandible  arched  over  the  lower,  which  has  a 
prominent  angle  : seven  species.  (14.  ;i  Parra, 
Jacanas,  have  the  beak  roundish  and  rather 
blunt;  forehead  vaulted,  and  wings  spurred  : 
five  species.  (15.)  Rallus,  Rails,  have  the  beak 
shorter  at  the  base,  compressed,  and  acute : ten 
species.  (16.)  Psophia,  Trumpeter,  has  one 
species ; the  beak  is  conical,  convex,  and- rather 
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sharp,  the  upper  mandible  exceeding  the  lower 
in  length.  (17.)  Otis,  or  Bustards,  have  the 
beak  with  the  upper  mandible  arched : five 
species.  Lastly,  (18.)  Struthio,  including  the 
Ostrich  and  Cassowary,  has  the  beak  somewhat 
conical,  and  the  wings  unfitted  for  flying ; there 
are  three  species. — Next  in  consideration  comes 
the  fifth  order,  Gallince.  The  first  genus  is 
termed  Didus ; the  beak  is  contracted  in  the 
middle,  with  two  transveree  rugm ; the  tip  of 
both  mandibles  bent  inwards  ; but  one  species, 
which  is  now  extinct.  (2.)  Favo,  Peafowl,  have 
the  head  covered  with  feathers,  those  of  the 
rump  elongated,  with  eye-like  spots  on  the  en- 
tire plumage:  three  species.  (3.)  Meleagris, 
Turkeys,  have  the  head  covered  with  spongy 
caruncles ; the  throat  with  a longitudinal  mem- 
branous wattle  : three  species.  (4.)  Crax,  Cu- 
rassoes,  have  the  beak  with  a sere  at  the  base  ; 
head  covered  with  recurved  feathers  : five  spe- 
cies. (5.)  Phasianus,  Pheasants  and  domestic 
fowls,  have  the  sides  of  the  head  bare : six  spe- 
cies. (6.)  Numida,  Guinea-fowls,  have  carun- 
culated  wattles  on  each  side  of  the  face  : head 
with  a horny  crest : one  species.  (7.)  Tetrao, 
Grouse  and  Partridges,  have  bare  papillae  near 
the  eyes  : twenty  species. — The  last  order  (Pas- 
seres)  contains  twelve  classes.  (1.)  Columha, 
Pigeons,  have  the  beak  straight ; nostrils  with 
a tumid  membrane : forty  species.  (2.)  Alauda, 
Larks,  have  the  beak  slender  and  pointed ; 
tongue  slit ; hind  claws  very  long  : eleven  spe- 
cies. (3.)  Sturnus,  Starlings,  have  the  beak 
slender,  pointed,  and  flattened  towards  the 
point : five  species.  (4.)  Turdiis,  Thrushes,  have 
the  beak  subulate,  compressed,  and  notched  : 
seven  species.  (5.)  Ampelis,  Chatterers,  have 
tlie  beak  awl-shaped,  depressed  at  the  base  and 
notched  : seven  species.  (6.)  Loxia,  including' 
Grossbeaks,  Bullfinches,  &c.,  beak  conical,  and 
bulging  at  the  base  : forty-eight  species.  (7.) 
Emberiza,  Buntings,  have  the  beak  somewhat 
conical,  and  lower  mandibles  broader  than  the 
upper : twenty-four  species.  (8.)  Tanagra, 
Tanagers,  have  the  beak  notched,  awl-shaped, 
and  conical  at  the  base : twenty- one  species. 
(9.)  Motacitla,  Wagtails  and  Wai’blers,  have  the 
beak  awl-shaped,  tongue  jagged,  claw  of  the 
hind  toe  of  moderate  length  ; forty-nine  species. 
(10.)  Pipra,  Manakins,  have  the  beak  awl- 
shaped,  and  the  feathers  at  its  base  directed 
outwards ; tongue  abrupt : fourteen  specie.s. 
(11.)  Hirundo,  Swallows,  have  the  beak  very 
small,  depressed  at  the  base,  and  incuiwed ; the 
mouth  wider  than  the  head : twelve  species. 
Lastly,  (12.)  Caprimulgus,  or  Goatsuckers,  have 
the  beak  veiy  small,  incurved,  and  depressed 
at  its  base ; large  bristles ; the  mouth  very 
wide : two  species. — It  will  be  seen  by  the  above 
catalogue  that,  according  to  the  Linnsean  sys- 
tem, the  amount  of  different  species  in  his  clas- 
sification exceeds  nine  hundred.  The  anato- 
mical description  of  the  feathered  race  will  be 
found  fully  given  under  the  article  Birds,  and 
therefore  need  not  be  here  touched  upon,  and 
for  a more  detailed  account  of  the  various 
classes,  the  reader  must  consult  the  various 
articles  on  different  birds  in  the  present  work  ; 
as  Eagle,  &c.  Some  of  the  best  works  on  the 
subject  are  Bewick’s  British  liirds  ; Audubon’s 
Ornithological  Biography  ; Selby’s  lllnslra- 
tions  of  British  Ornithology;  M.acgilvray’s 
Jiaj)acious  Birds  of  Great  Britain  ; YarreH’s 
History  of  British  Birds,  and  many  other  au- 
thors of  note. — lief.  Encyclopccdia  Britannica, 
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Obthoptera,  or-thop' -te-rd,  (Gr.  orthos, 
straight,  and  pteron,  a wing,)  an  order  of  in- 
sects which  include  all  such  as  have  their  wings, 
when  at  rest,  deposed  in  straight  longitudinal 
folds.  The  orthoptera  undergo  a semi-meta- 
morphosis, of  which  all  the  mutations  are  re- 
duced to  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
elytra  and  wings,  which  are  always  visible  in 
a rudimental  state  in  the  nymph  ; and,  as 
both  the  nymph  and  the  laiwa  are  otherwise 
exactly  similar  to  the  perfect  insect,  they  walk 
and  feed  in  the  same  manner.  The  mouth  of 
the  orthoptera  consists  of  a labrum,  two  man- 
dibles, as  many  maxillae,  and  four  palpi ; those 
of  the  jaws  always  have  five  joints,  whilst  the 
labials,  as  in  the  coleoptei’a,  (lohichsee,)  present 
but  three.  The  mandibles  are  always  very 
strong  and  horny,  and  the  ligula  is  constantly 
divided  into  two  or  four  thongs.  The  form  of 
the  antennae  also  varies  less  than  in  the  coleop- 
tera,  but  they  are  usually  composed  of  a larger 
number  of  joints.  Several  have  two  or  three 
smaller  eyes  besides  the  reticulated  ones. 
The  inferior  surface  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
tarsi  is  frequently  fleshy  or  membranous.  They 
have  a first  membranous  stomach  or  crop,  fol- 
lowed by  a muscular  gizzard,  armed  internally 
with  horny  teeth  or  scales,  according  to  the 
species.  All  known  members  of  this  tamily 
are  terrestrial.  Some  are  carnivorous  or  omni- 
vorous, but  the  greater  number  feed  on  living 
plants.  The  species  that  belong  to  Europe 
produce  but  once  a year,  and  this  takes  place 
at  the  end  of  summer,  which  period  also  marks 
their  final  transformation.  The  orthoptera  are 
divided  by  Cuvier  into  two  sub-families  : — 1. 
The  Cursoria,  which  have  their  legs  formed  for 
running,  as  the  cockroaches  ; and  2.  TheNaZia- 
toria,  which  have  their  legs  formed  for  jumping 
or  leaping,  as  the  grasshoppers  and  locusts. — 
Bef.  Cuvier’s  Animal  Kingdom. 

Ortolan,  or'-to-lun,  (Ital.  ortolano,)  Emle- 
riza  hortulana,  an  insessorial  bird,  a native  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  where,  as  a delicacy,  it  is 
much  esteemed  in  the  gastronomic  calendar. 
The  ortolan  is  about  six  inches  in  length.  Its 
plumage  is  yellow  on  the  throat  and  back,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown  based  with 
black,  the  under  part  being  of  a reddish  bay- 
colour.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  preserved 
is  rather  peculiar.  In  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  it  is  fattened  with  millet-seed  and 
other  grain,  in  a room  from  which  the  sun  is 
excluded,  but  which  is  lighted  up  by  lamps, 
which  are  kept  constantly  burning.  By  these 
means  the  birds  become  mere  lumps  of  fat, 
when^  theyi  are  packed  in  casks  containing 
about  four  hundthd,  and  preserved  with  spices 
and  vinegar.  Four  hundred  of  these  casks,  it 
is  said,  are  generally  exported  annually  to  all 
parts  of  Europe. 

Oryx.  (See  Gemsbok.) 

OsMERUS.  (See  Swelt.) 

Osprey,  os'-pre,  (Lat.  ossifraga,  the  bone- 
breaker,)  (Z’andion  haliaUus,)  one  of  the  most 
numerous  species  of  the  llaptores,  or  birds  of 
prey,  and  one  which  is  more  widely  diffused 
over  the  face  of  the  globe  than  any  other.  It 
belongs  to  the  Falconidie,  and  its  generic 
characters  areas  follows  : — Beak  strong,  short, 
rounded,  and  broad,  the  cutting  edge  b(;ing 
nearly  straight  ; nostrils  of  an  oblong-oval 
form,  and  i)lace(l  obli(iuely  ; wings  long,  the 
second  and  third  (piill-featliers  the  longest; 
legs  strong  and  muscular  ; tarsi  short,  covered 
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wLth  reticulated  scales  ; toes  five,  neai’ly  equal 
in  length,  with  the  outer  toe  reversible  ; and 
all  covered  with  strong,  curved,  sharp  claws  ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  toes  being  covered 
with  small  pointed  scales.  The  osprey  gene- 
rally dwells  near  the  sea-shore,  on  account  of 
its  living  nearly  exclusively  on  fish  ; and  it  is 
found  in  considerable  abundance  in  North 
America,  particularly  on  Long  Island,  New 
York.  It  catches  its  prey  by  sailing  at  a con- 
siderable altitude  above  the  surface  of  the 
water,  and  when  it, perceives  it,  suddenly  dart- 
ing down  and  bearing  it  off  in  its  claws  with 
triumph.  It  measures  about  twenty-two  inches 
in  length.  The  beak  is  black,  the  eye  blue, 
and  the  irides  yellow  ; the  top  of  the  head  and 
neck  is  white,  shaded  with  brown  ; the  whole 
upper  surface  of  the  body  brown,  with  the  ends 
of  the  primary  feathers  of  the  wings  black  ; 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  white  and  the 
tail  brown.  It  builds  its  nest  on  high  trees  or 
rocks,  or  about  old  ruins  near  the  sea,  or  by  the 
margins  of  lakes  and  rivers  ; and  it  lays  three 
eggs,  which  are  about  two  inches  long,  and  are 
blotched  and  spotted  over  with  reddish  spots. 
The  American  naturalists,  who  have  every 
facility  for  describing  the  natural  habits  of  the 
bird,  state  that  during  the  period  of  incubation 
the  male  watches  near’,  and  supplies  the  wants 
of  the  female,  catching  fish  for  her,  so  that  she 
should  not  be  obliged  to  leave  the  nest.  The 
parent  birds  feed  the  young  until  they  are  per- 
fectly able  to  fish  and  provide  for  themselves. 
It  is  stated  in  Mr  Yarrell’s  “ History  of  Bri- 
tish Birds,”  that  several  specimens  of  the 
osprey  have  been  obtained  in  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Durham  ; and  Sir  William  Jardine  ob- 
serves in  his  notes  to  “ Wilson’s  Birds  of 
America,”  that  a pair  or  two  of  ospreys  may  be 
seen  about  most  of  the  Highland  lochs,  where 
they  fish  and  breed  every  year. 

Ossification,  os-se-fik-ai'-sliun,  (from  Lat.  os, 
bone  ; facio,  I make,)  the  formation  of  bone. — 
In  the  growth  of  the  skeleton  of  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  this  process  goes  on  naturally, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  reproduction  of  new  bones 
after  the  destruction  or  loss  of  old  ones.  Ossi- 
fication also  occurs  as  an  unnatural  or  morbid 
process,  and  is  observed  in  several  tissues  of 
the  l)Ody.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  the 
cartilages  of  the  ribs,  where  the  process  is 
almost  constantly  going  on  in  advancing  years. 
Bone  begins  to  form  in  the  cartilages  of  the 
ribs  after  the  fiftieth  year ; but  in  some  cases 
it  commences  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and 
forty.  The  cartilages  of  the  windpipe  are  next 
to  those  of  the  ribs  in  their  liability  to  become 
osseous.  Ossification  of  the  movable  joints 
never  occurs.  The  disease  called  ossification 
of  the  heart  is  not  an  affection  of  the  proper 
substance  of  that  organ,  but  of  its  valves, 
in  which  earthy  matter  is  sometimes  deposited  ; 
thus  rendering  them  stiff  and  unyielding.  This 
substance  is  composed  of  carbonite  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  as  bone  is  ; but  its  particles 
have  no  definite  arrangement. 

Osteology,  os-te-ol'-o-je,  (Gr.  osteon,  a bone, 
and  logos,  a discourse,)  is  that  part  of  the 
science  of  anatomy  which  treats  of  the  bones. 
{See  Anatomy,  Bone.) 

Ostreas.  {See  Oyster.) 

Ostrich,  os'-tritsli,  (Fr.  autruche.) — This,  the 
largest  of  known  birds,  distinguished  not  only 
for  its  great  size,  but  for  the  beauty  and  value 
of  its  plumage,  presents  the  following  charac- 
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teristics  : — The  true,  or  African  ostrich,  is  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  high  from  the  top  of  its 
head  to  the  ground  ; the  head,  which  is  small, 
and  the  neck,  which  is  long,  are  destitute  of 
feathers,  being  clothed  only  with  a few  scat- 
tered hairs  ; the  bill  is  straight  and  depressed. 
The  feathers  on  the  body  are  blackish  ; those 
on  the  wings  and  tail  white,  sometimes  marked 
with  black.  The  thighs  are  as  bare  as  the 
head  and  neck,  and  the  legs  hard  and  scaly. 
The  most  distinguishing  features  of  the  ostrich 
are  the  shortness  of  its  wings,  which  are  fur 
nished  with  spurs,  and  the  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  their  feathers,  which  utterly  unfit  the 
bird  for  flight.  The  bird  appears  to  have  been 
known  from  the  earliest  times ; it  was  for- 
bidden in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  was  much  prized  by  the  gourmands 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  African  ostrich 
frequents  the  burning  sands  of  that  continent 
in  large  flocks.  The  female  lays  from  ten  to 
twelve  eggs,  several  times  a year,  in  a hole  in 
the  sand,  and  broods  over  them  only  in  the 
night,  leaving  them  to  be  acted  on  by  the  sun 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  As  fashion 
has,  for  some  time  since,  set  a high  value  on 
certain  feathf.rs  in  the  back  or  tail  of  the  os- 
trich, it  is  frequently  hunted,  but  is  caught 
with  difficulty  ; as  by  the  aid  of  his  wings  he 
is  able  to  run  far  more  swiftly  than  the  fleetest 
horse.  The  Arabians  and  Moors  have  two 
methods  by  which  they  are  enabled  to  come 
up  with  them.  In  the  one  case,  one  of  the 
hunting  party  pursues  the  bird,  which  always 
runs  in  a circuitous  direction,  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  then  the  chase  is  taken  up  by  an- 
other on  a fresh  horse,  and  so  on,  until  the 
bird  is  worn  down.  The  other  method  is,  for  a 
hunter  to  cover  himself  with  an  ostrich-skin, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  approach  the  flock  suffi- 
ciently near  to  surprise  it.  The  ostrich,  in  a 
tame  state,  and  probably  also  when  wild,  is  apt 
to  swallow  with  the  greatest  voracity  such  in- 
digestible substances  as  iron,  nails,  stones,  and 
bits  of  rag  or  leather  ; and  is  even,  in  one  in- 
stance, said  to  have  swallowed  leaden  bullets 
hot  from  the  mould  without  any  apparent  in- 
convenience. There  is  a species  of  ostrich 
found  in  South  America,  principally  on  the 
great  plains  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  which  is  inferior  to  the  African 
ostrich  in  size,  whilst  its  plumage,  which  is  of 
a uniform  gray  colour,  is  almost  valueless.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Phe^,  {q.  v.)  The  trade  in 
ostrich  feathers  is  divided  principally  between 
London  and  Leghorn.  White  feathers  are 
worth  from  £6  to  £12  the  Tuscan  pound, 
(nearly  twelve  ounces,)  and  black  ones  from 
£1,  4s.  to  £3,  9s. 

Otis.  {See  Bustard.) 

Otocyon,  o-to's-sl-on,  a pretty  little  species 
of  fox,  living  in  Southern  Africa,  and  remark- 
able for  its  enormous  ears.  It  is  gray  in  co- 
lour, but  has  a full,  black  tail. 

Otter,  ot'-ter,  (Sax.  uter,)  a genus  of  carni- 
vorous mammalia  belonging  to  Cuvier’s  second 
tribe,  or  those  which  walk  on  their  toes.  In 
many  particulars  they  resemble  weasels,  mar- 
tins, and  polecats  ; but  in  other  respects  they 
differ  from  them.  They  have  long  flexible 
bodies,  low  on  the  legs  ; their  heads  are  com- 
pressed, and  their  tongues  a little  rough  ; but 
they  differ  chiefly  from  the  animals  just  alluded 
to,  from  having  their  feet  webbed  and  adapted 
for  swimming,  and  their  tails  slightly  flattened 
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horizontally.  They  are  excellent  swimmers, 
and  feed  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  which  they 
frequently  destroy  wantonly,  when  they  do  not 
need  it  for  food.  The  otter  is  found  in  many 
countries  widely  distant  from  each  other,  and 
they  differ  in  some  particulars,  according  to 
the  climate  which  they  inhabit ; the  otters  of 
India,  for  instance,  having  the  hair  very  rough, 
whilst,  in  Kamtschatka,  the  covering  of  the 
otter  is  very  soft  and  fine.  But  the  coverings 
of  otters  of  all  countries  have  more  resemblance 
to  each  other  than  those  of  land  animals,  being 
all  grayish-brown,  more  or  less  dark  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body,  and  generally  white  or 
whitish  under  the  throat.  The  fur  of  all  of 
them  has  the  property  of  the  feathers  of  diving 
birds,  in  not  becoming  wetted ; and  otters  of 
all  species  reside  in  burrows,  forming  the  en- 
trance of  their  holes  under  water,  and  working 
upwards,  making  a small  orifice  for  the  admis- 
sion of  air  in  the  midst  of  some  neighbouring 
bush.  The  period  of  gestation  is  about  nine 
weeks,  and  the  litter  consists  of  four  or  five. 
They  make  their  appearance  about  April,  and 
the  mother  drives  them  from  the  nest  to  shift 
for  themselves  about  May. — The  European,  or 
common  otter,  is  about  two  feet  in  length  to 
the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  sixteen 
inches  long  ; it  is  brown  above,  and  whitish 
around  the  lips,  on  the  cheeks,  and  beneath. 
The  American  otter,  which  is  found  in  the 
rivers  of  North  America  as  well  as  those  of 
the  South,  is  rather  larger  than  the  European 
otter,  and  is  distinguished  by  having  merely  a 
margin  of  naked  skin  round  the  nostrils  in- 
stead of  the  distinct  naked  muzzle  of  the 
latter.  It  is  also  described  as  being  more 
social  than  most  of  the  otters,  small  troops  of 
this  species  inhabiting  the  same  places  of  the 
rivers,  and  several  females  taking  up  their 
abode  and  producing  their  young  in  the  same 
nest.  Several  distinct  species  of  otters  have 
been  described  as  existing  in  one  place  or 
other  of  Central  America ; but  most  of  them 
differ  little  from  the  more  generally  distributed 
species,  except  in  size  and  colour.  This  may 
be  said  also  of  the  Nir-Nayee  and  Barang  ot- 
ters, found  in  India.  But  the  Cape  ottei',  found 
in  Southern  Africa,  has  some  distinguishing 
characters  between  it  and  other  otters,  the 
most  striking  of  which  are  found  in  the  feet. 
The  toes  of  this  species  are  very  short  and 
thick,  and  joined  by  very  soft  membranes ; 
they  are  very  unequal  in  length,  the  first  pha- 
lanx on  them  is  soldered  to  the  next  in  the 
second  and  third  : there  are  no  claws  on  any 
of  the  toes,  except  on  two  large  ones  on  the 
hind  feet,  and  the  general  structure  of  the 
fore-feet  would  seem  to  infer  that  the  animal 
is  unable  to  dig  a burrow  for  itself.  Another 
distinct  species  of  otter  is  the  marine  otter, 
which  is  found  on  the  north-western  coasts  of 
North  America  and  the  shores  of  Kamtschatka, 
and  is  much  larger  than  the  other  si)ccics, 
being  about  three  feet  and  a half  long  in  the 
body;  the  tail,  however,  being  shorter  in  ])ro- 
portion,  and  not  exceeding  fifteen  inches.  'I'he 
general  colour  is  a beautiful  maroon  brown,  but 
the  head,  neck,  and  under  parts  of  the  fore- 
legs are  brownish  silver  gray.  Its  skin  is 
accounted  the  finest  of  all  furs  both  in  te.\- 
turc  and  durability,  and  a single  one  often 
brings,  in  the  markets  of  China  and  .Tapan, 
as  much  .as  £20.  As  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Bca,  it  aiiproximatcs  to  the  seal  in  its  habit.=, 
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and  in  some  degree  in  its  structure  ; the  hind- 
legs are  shorter  than  in  the  common  otter,  and 
brought  nearer  to  each  other ; the  toes  are 
shorter,  and  the  claws  shorter  by  the  webs  ex- 
tending nearly  to  their  points ; and  at  the 
same  time  the  fore-feet  are  but  ill  adapted 
for  walking.  It  frequents  sea- washed  shores 
during  the  winter,  living  on  fish,  Crustacea, 
and  sea-weed,  and  in  summer  ascends  the 
rivers  and  enters  the  fresh-water  lakes ; salt 
or  fresh  water  being  indifferent  to  the  otter  as 
an  element  in  which  to  perform  his  operations. 
In  former  times  otter-hunting  was  a sport 
greatly  in  fashion  in  England,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally practised.  The  otter,  if  procured 
young,  may  be  tamed  and  taught  to  catch  fish 
for  its  master ; but  the  natural  fierceness  of 
the  animal  makes  this  a difficult  task. 

OuiSTiTi.  (See  Marmoset.) 

Ounce,  ouns,  a beautiful  species  of  Leopards 
living  in  certain  parts  of  Asia,  and  remarkable 
for  its  long,  full  hair.  The  colour  of  the  fur  is 
gray  white,  and  diversified  with  many  rather 
indistinct  black  spots. 

OuRANG-OuTANG,  oo'-rdng-oo'-tdng,  (Malay, 
wild  man  of  the  woods.) — The  name  Ourang 
has  been  given  to  a species  of  ape  found  in 
Africa,  and  commonly  called  the  black  orang ; 
but  the  ourang-outang  is  a large  ape,  about 
five  feet  high,  of  a reddish-brown  colour,  a 
native  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  Its  native 
name  in  Borneo  is  “Mias,”  and  it  .abounds  in 
the  low  swampy  grounds,  covered  with  forests, 
of  the  south-western  districts.  This  animal 
never  jumps  or  springs,  and  yet  progresses  at 
a great  pace  as  it  swings  from  tree  to  tree. 
They  sleep  in  a species  of  temporary  nest  made 
from  day  to  day,  of  leafy  branches  laid  across 
one  another.  They  are  not  gregarious,  but  live 
in  pairs  with  their  young,  ones.  Their  food 
consists  of  fruits  and  berries,  some  of  which 
are  intensely  bitter.  Thei  natives  of  the  dis- 
tricts they  frequent  assert  that  the  ourang- 
outang  never  attacks  or  is  attacked  by  any 
animal  except  the  crocodile,  which  attempts 
to  seize  him  when  he  goes  to  the  water’s 
edge. 

OuREBi,  oo'-re-hee,  a pretty  antelope  of  Sou- 
thern Africa,  (Scopophorus  ourebi,)  which  is 
generally  found  in  the  open  plains.  It  is  pale 
dun  in  colour,  and  the  m.ale  is  armed  with 
strong,  sharp,  and  deeply-ringed  horns.  The 
height  of  the  .antelope  is  about  two  feet. 

Ousel,  Water.  (See  Dipper.) 

Ouzel,  Ring,  oo'-zel,  a species  of  Thrush,  {Tar- 
dus torquatus,)  remarkable  for  a broad  white 
ring  round  its  black  neck.  It  is  not  very  com- 
mon in  England. 

Ovary,  o'-va-re,  (from  Lat.  ovum,  an  egg,)  in 
Bot.,  that  part  of  the  pistil,  or  central  organ  of 
the  flower,  which  contains  the  rudimentary 
seeds  or  ovules.  These  rudimentary  seeds  are 
att.ached  to  a projection  on  the  walls  of  the 
ov.ary  called  the  placenta.  The  ovary  is  said 
to  be  compound  when  it  is  composed  of  two  or 
more  ovaries  combined  together;  it  is  said  to 
be  simple  when  it  constitutes  the  lower  jiart  of 
a simple  pistil,  or  of  one  of  the  carpels  of  an 
apocarpous  jiistil.  (See  Carpel  and  Pistil.) 
The  ovary,  whether  simple  or  comjionnd,  may 
be  either  adherent  to  tlie  calyx  or  free  from  it. 
In  the  former  case,  as  in  the  myrtle,  it  is  infe- 
rior or  adherent,  and  the  calyx  is  superior  ; in 
the  latter,  as  in  the  lychnis,  it  is  superior  or 
free,  and  the  calyx  is  inferior.  (The  different 
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kinds  of  placentation  will  be  noticed  under 
(Placenta.) 

OvenBied. — A remarkable  bird  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Creepers,  &c.  It  derives  its 
name  from  its  curious  nest,  which  is  built  of 
mud,  and  is  oven-shaped,  with  a little  entrance 
at  the  side.  The  nest  is  generally  placed  on  a 
beam,  or  the  large  branch  of  a tree. 

Oviparous  Animals,  o-vip'-^-rus,  (Lat.  ovum, 
an  egg;  pario,  1 am  delivered  of,)  those  which 
produce  their  young  from  eggs.  According  to 
Cuvier,  in  his  “Regne  Animal,”  the  hemi- 
spheres of  the  brain  of  oviparous  vertebrata 
are  very  slender,  and  are  not  united  by  a cor- 
pus callosum,  (see  Brain  ;)  the  crura  of  the  cere- 
bellum do  not  form  the  protuberance  termed 
the  pons  VaroUi ; the  nostrils  are  less  com- 
plex ; the  ear  has  fewer  small  bones  ; and  the 
cochlea,  when  it  exists,  (which  it  only  does  in 
birds,)  is  much  more  simple.  The  oviparous 
animals  are  divided  into  three  classes : — 1.  The 
birds;  2.  The  reptiles  ; and  3.  The  fishes.  Ovi- 
parous generation  consists  essentially  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  animal  is  not  attached 
through  the  medium  of  a placenta  to  the 
parietcs  of  the  uterus,  or  of  the  oviduct,  but 
remains  separated  from  it  by  its  most  external 
envelope.  Its  aliment  is  prepared  beforehand, 
and  inclosed  in  a sac  attached  to  its  intestinal 
canal : this  is  what  is  termed  the  vitellus,  or 
yolk  of  egg,  of  which  the  young  animal  is  a sort 
of  appendage,  at  first  imperceptible,  but  which 
is  noLirislied  and  augmented  by  feeding  on  the 
fluid  of  that  yolk.  Those  ovipara  which  breathe 
with  lungs  have,  in  addition  to  this,  in  the  egg, 
a vascular  membrane  which  appears  to  be  sub- 
servient to  respiration  : it  is  connected  with 
the  bladder,  and  is  analogous  to  the  allantoid 
of  the  mammalia.  It  is  neither  found  in  fishes 
nor  in  frogs,  which  latter,  when  young,  respire 
like  fishes,  by  means  of  branchim  or  gills.  The 
eggs  of  fishes  have  a general  resemblance  to 
those  of  birds,  and  consist  of  a vitellus  and  al- 
bumen with  thin  membranes ; but  in  place  of 
being  furnished  with  a shell,  they  have  a tough, 
or  sometimes  a horny  covering ; and  some,  as 
the  torpedo  and  shark,  are  quadrangular  in 
shape.  The  egg  of  the  serpent  is  nearly  the 
same  with  that  of  the  fish,  and  is  inclosed  in  a 
flexible  membrane.  The  foetus  is  coiled  up 
spirally  in  it,  and  the  chorion  is  vascular,  as  in 
the  egg  of  the  fowl.  Those  animals  which  are 
called  oviparous  hatch  their  eggs  out  of  the 
body,  either  by  sitting  on  them,  as  we  see  in 
fowls,  or  by  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  as  the  turtle,  crocodile,  and  many  species 
of  serpents.  Oviparous  fishes,  which  compre- 
hend all  those  called  osseous,  expel  their  ova 
into  the  water,  where  they  are  fecundated  by 
the  male  without  intercourse.  The  ova  of 
frogs  are  likewise  fecundated  and  hatched  out 
of  the  body.  They  are  enveloped  in  a glairy 
matter,  which  perhaps  contributes  to  their  in- 
crease ; for  during  incubation,  the  egg  both 
enlarges  and  changes  its  shape.  Many  of  the 
cold-blooded  ovipara  do  not  bring  forth  their 
young  until  they  are  developed  and  extricated 
from  the  shell  or  other  membranes  which  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  mother.  These  are  called 
false  ovipara,  or  ovo-vivipara. 

Owl,  owl,  (Sax.  ula,)  a bird  belonging  to  the 
order  Raptores  and  the  genus  Strigidm.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  William  Jardine,  owls  may  be 
regarded  as  nocturnal  hawks,  although  of  the 
whole,  as  a family,  but  little  is  known.  In 
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Great  Britain,  the  members  of  it  are  limited 
in  numbers,  amounting  only  to  six  or  seven 
species,  and  some  of  these  even  are  of  extreme 
rarity,  and  are  only  partial  or  periodical  visi- 
tors. They  fill  during  the  night  the  same 
offices  which  are  performed  by  the  bolder  hunt- 
ing falcons  in  the  open  day,  and  they  serve  to 
keep  in  check  the  increase  of  mice  and  other 
small  mammalia  which  come  out  at  night.  For 
this  purpose,  the  various  organs  of  the  owls  are 
beautifully  adapted.  The  vision  is  acute,  al- 
though not  suited  to  the  light  of  noon  ; their 
ears  are  contrived  to  catch  sound  in  the  broadest 
way,  and  also  possess  a delicate  perception  ; 
while  their  plumage  is  of  the  softest  texture, 
falling  lightly  on  the  air,  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  obstruction,  and  the  wings  are  constructed 
for  light,  buoyant,  and  noiseless  flight.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  advantages  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  prey,  another  is  found  nearly  as  essential, 
and  without  which  the  others  would  be  useless. 
The  colour  of  the  plumage  exhibits  a union  of 
tints  best  suited  for  concealment,  for  a chaste 
and  harmonious  arrangement  of  colours  renders 
the  owls  invisible  in  the  gloomy  twilight  or 
gray  darkness  of  night.  The  tarsi  and  beak, 
although  not  showing  any  great  strength,  are 
finely  formed  for  grasping ; for,  as  in  the  Scan- 
sores,  the  external  toe  is  versatile.  The  foot 
can  thus  be  used  either  in  scrambling  in  the 
interior  of  some  rent  or  chimney,  or  in  the 
hollow  of  a tree,  while  it  also  becomes  more 
complete  as  an  organ  of  prehension.  In  their 
habits,  owls  may  generally  be  termed  arboreal, 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  wooded  rocks, 
affording  cover  from  the  too  strong  light  of  the 
day.  From  these  retreats  they  sally  out  at 
nightfall  on  predatory  excursions,  seldom  re- 
turning without  something  for  their  nest.  Their 
eggs  are  of  a rounded  form,  and  are  always 
nearly  pure  white  in  colour.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  these  birds  is  very  extensive. 
The  common  white  barn,  or  screech,  owl, 
which  may  be  taken  as  a type  of  the  family, 
reaches  the  North  American  continent.  The 
long-eared  owl  is  identical  both  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Africa.  The  short-eared  owl  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  former  continent,  and  it  is 
also  common  to  Asia,  several  specimens  having 
been  obtained  from  China.  The  tawny  owl,  al- 
though somewhat  resembling  the  barred  owl  of 
North  America,  yet  is  peculiar  to  Europe.  The 
tawny  owl  inhabits  Northern  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica, reaching  nearly  to  the  polar  latitudes.  In 
Great  Britain  this  bird  is,  however,  very  rare. 
The  family  Strigidae  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes, — 1,  the  Typical  owls;  2,  the  Horned 
owls ; and  lastly,  3,  the  Hawk  owls.  In  the 
first  section,  the  adaptation  to  nocturnal  ha- 
bits is  complete ; the  members  of  it  also  pos- 
sess a large  external  ear,  and  complete  discs 
round  the  eyes.  In  the  second,  the  horned 
owls  have  two  feathery  tufts  on  the  he^d,  re- 
sembling horns,  and  the  external  ear  is  smaller. 
In  the  third,  the  hawk  owls  have  the  external 
ear  very  small,  and  the  feathery  tufts  and  the 
discs  round  the  eyes  altogether  wanting.  The 
generic  characters  of  the  white  or  barn  owl, 
(Strix flammea,)  which  Ave  have  selected  as  al- 
together typical  of  the  family,  may  be  thus 
briefly  described  : Head  smooth,  not  furnished 
with  tufts  ; beak  straight  at  the  base,  consider- 
ably curved  at  the  point ; cutting  margin  of 
the  upper  mandible  nearly  straight ; under 
mandible  notched;  nostrils  oval  and  oblique; 
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facial  disc  large  and  complete  ; auditory  open- 
ing large,  and  furnished  with  an  operculum  ; 
wings  long  and  ample ; second  quill-feather 
generally  the  longest,  the  first  and  third  equal 
in  length  ; legs  long  and  slender,  clothed  with 
downy  feathers  to  the  juncture  with  the  toes, 
which  latter  are  only 'furnished  on  the  upper 
surface  with  a few  hair-like  feathers ; claws 
long,  curved,  sharp,  and  grooved  underneath. 
The  white  owl  forms  its  habitation  in  churches, 
barns,  old  ruins,  or  holes  in  old  trees.  It  is  of 
the  greatest  use,  as  it  devoui's  large  quantities 
of  rats  and  mice ; whence  its  services  to  agri- 
culturists are  very  considerable  indeed.  Both 
owls,  male  and  female,  if  they  have  young,  sally 
out  in  search  of  these  dainties,  which  they  bring 
in  large  numbers  to  their  nest.  This  owl  lays 
from  three  to  five  eggs,  and  it  is  a common 
thing  for  them  to  be  laid  at  different  intervals ; 
so  that  both  eggs  and  young  birds  have  been 
discovered  in  the  nest  at  the  same  time.  The 
head  and  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  a clear 
orange-colour,  slightly  marked  with  chestnut 
spots ; the  face  is  white ; the  wing-covers  gray 
towards  their  tips  ; and  the  under  surface  of  the 
body  also  white.  It  is  about  fourteen  inches 
in  length.  Besides  the  barn  or  white  owl, 
there  are  the  tawny  owl,  (Syrnium  stridula,) 
the  eagle  owl,  (Bubo  maximus, ) the  little-horned 
owl,  (^cops  Aldrovandi,)  the  long-eared  owl, 
[Otus  vulgaris,)  the  snowy  owl,  (Surnia  nyctea,) 
the  hawk  owl,  (Surnia  funerea,)  and  the  little 
owl,  (Noctua  passerina  ;)  descriptions  of  which 
will  be  found  clearly  given  in  Yarrell’s  History 
of  British  Birds.  The  owls  of  different  parts 
of  the  earth  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot 
even  be  mentioned. 

Owl,  Sea.  (*S'ee  Lump-fish.) 

Ox,  oks,  (Sax.  oxa.)  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  derivation  of  the  word  is  probably  from  the 
Greek  verb  auxo,  I increase,  the  prosperity  of 
individuals  in  early  times  being  estimated  by 
the  amount  of  cattle  they  possessed,)  the  male 
of  the  bovine  genus  of  quadrupeds,  castrated 
and  grown  to  its  full  size.  The  fact  that  the 
ox,  when  living,  may  be  a most  valuable  ser- 
vant to  man  as  a beast  of  burden  or  draught, 
and  that,  when  dead,  every  portion  of  his  car- 
cass is  capable  of  administering  to  the  wants 
or  comforts  of  his  owner,  appears  to  have  been 
discovered  in  tke  earliest  times  ; and  accord- 
ingly, in  the  earliest  records  which  we  possess, 
the  ox  is  mentioned  with  respect.  In  Egypt 
it  was  long  an  object  of  worship  ; and  when  the 
Israelites  were  disposed  to  relapse  into  idolatry 
after  their  flight  from  Egypt,  it  was  in  the  form 
of  a golden  calf  (the  name  of  a young  ox)  that 
they  modelled  the  object  of  their  impious  lutes. 
The  ancient  accounts  of  the  wild  ox  describe 
it  to  have  been  an  animal  of  enormous  size  and 
great  fierceness,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  oxen 
which  are  found  in  this  and  other  countries 
certainly  seem  to  prove  that  the  oxen  of  ancient 
times  possessed  these  characteristics.  The 
history  of  the  ox  in  this  country  commences 
with  the  account  given  by  the  Homan  invader 
Cajsar  of  the  state  of  the  inhabitants  when  he 
invaded  our  island,  from  which  wo  gather  that 
they  relied  chiclly  on  the  ox  and  the  sheep  for 
the  sui)ply  of  their  wants.  I’rom  that  time  to 
the  coininenccinent  of  the  present  century, 
however,  it  does  not  ai)])ear  that  any  decided 
steps  were  taken  towards  the  improvement  of 
this  breed  of  cattle,  and  its  history  is,  conse- 
quently, a l)laulv.  The  common  ox  of  the  pre- 
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sent  time  may  be  described  as  an  animal  which 
has  smooth  hollow  horns,  a thick  and  heavy 
body,  with  a long  tail  terminated  by  a tuft  of 
hair.  There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  British  bx,  some  supposing  that 
it  has  sprung  from  the  Indian  and  European 
buffalo,  and  some  treating  them  as  arising  from 
the  aurochs,  or  wild  cattle  of  Germany  and 
Poland.  There  are  several  varieties  of  the  ox 
in  its  Avild  state,  which  may  be  briefly  described 
as, — the  Bos  Americanus,  or  American  bison, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  short  black 
rounded  horns,  with  a great  interval  between 
their  bases ; a vast  haunch,  consisting  of  a 
fleshy  substance  much  elevated  ; thick  and 
strong  foreparts  of  the  body  ; hinder  parts  slen- 
der and  weak.  The  Bos  bubalus,  or  buffalo 
properly  so  called,  originally  a native  of  India, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  into  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Italy.  The  Bos  gaurus,  or  Hindoo 
bull,  with  a dull  and  heavy  aspect,  but  in 
reality  almost  equalling  the  buffalo  in  activity 
and  strength.  The  Bos  Gaffer,  or  Cape  buffalo, 
distinguished  for  the  size  and  extent  of  its 
horns,  its  great  strength  and  ferocity.  The 
American  Bison,  and  the  Musk  Ox,  the  latter 
of  which  is  a most  singular  animal,  clothed 
with  full,  long,  matted  wool,  or  dense  fur,  and 
found  in  the  high  latitudes  of  North  America 
and  the  lands  of  the  Esquimaux,  from  the  61st 
to  the  75th  degree  of  latitude.  The  flesh  is 
strongly  imbued  with  musk,  especially  at  cei’- 
tain  seasons ; but  at  other  times  is  tolerable 
food,  and  is  eaten  both  by  the  Esquimaux  and 
the  fur-hunters.  Of  the  ancient  race  of  British 
cattle  some  remains  are  yet  to  be  found  in 
several  parts  of  England,  and  are  characterised 
by  creamy- white  skins,  black  muzzles,  and 
white  hox’ns  with  black  tips  bending  upwards. 
The  modern  breeds  of  oxen  in  Great  Britain 
are  remarkable  for  their  numerous  varieties, 
caused  by  the  almost  endless  crossings  of  one 
breed  with  another ; the  principal  varieties, 
however,  ai’e  the  North  Devon,  distinguished 
for  the  activity  of  its  movements,  its  docility, 
and  powers  of  labour.  The  Hereford,  which 
are  larger  than  the  Devon  and  fatten  to  a much 
greater  weight.  The  Sussex,  which  has  all  the 
activity  of  the  Devon  and  the  strength  of  the 
Hereford,  the  propensity  to  fatten,  and  the 
fine-gi’ained  flesh  of  both.  The  Welsh,  which 
are  stunted  in  their  growth,  from  the  poverty 
of  their  pastures ; but  which  thrive  where  others 
starve,  and  which  rapidly  outstrip  most  others 
when  they  have  plenty  of  good  pasture.  The 
Scotch,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties  ; the 
principal  being  the  West  Highlanders,  or  Ky- 
locs  as  they  are  called  ; the  Argyleshire  breed  ; 
the  cattle  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  Avhich  are 
dwarfish,  ill-shaped,  and  covered  Avith  hair. 
Fifeshire  possesses  a breed  peculiar  to  itself 
of  a very  superior  description;  and  the  Gallo- 
Avay  polled  cattle  are  a fine  and  valuable  breed, 
from  AA'hich  is  descended  the  celebrated  dun 
cow  of  Suffolk.  Of  Irish  cattle  there  are  two 
breeds, — the  middle-horns  and  the  long-horirs  ; 
the  former  being  the  original  breed,  tenanting 
the  fore.sts  and  most  mountainous  districts  ; 
Avhilbt  the  latter  are  descended  from  an  ohl 
Lancashire  or  Yorkshire  breed.  Almost  every 
part  of  the  ox  is  of  use  to  mankind,  boxes, 
combs,  kiufc-handles,  and  drinking-vessels  are 
made  of  the  horns ; glue  is  made  of  the  carti- 
lages, gristles,  and  the  finer  jtieces  of  cuttings 
and  tarings  of  the  hides.  The  skin  of  the 
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young  ox  is  made  into  vellum ; the  hair  is  valu- 
able in  various  manufactures,  and  the  suet, 
fat,  and  tallow  for  candles.  The  value  of  its 
flesh  as  food  need  scarcely  be  mentioned. 

Ox-bird.  (See  Dunlin.) 

Oyster,  ois'-ter,  (Gr.  ostreon,  from  osteon,  a 
bone.) — The  large  and  important  family  of  Os- 
treadcB  in'. dudes  shells  of  very  various  outline 
and  sculpture,  constructed  by  animals  varying 
in  several  particulars,  but  having  so  many  im- 
portant characters  in  common,  that  in  natural 
histdfy  they  are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
same  group.  The  genus  consists  of  more  than 
a hundred  and  thirty  species,  of  which  we  here 
propose  to  confine  our  attention  to  one, — the 
edible  oyster,  (Ostrea  editlis,)  which,  in  the 
language  of  science,  may  be  described  as  a 
bivalvular  testaceous  animal ; shell  variously 
shaped,  inequi valve,  more  or  less  inequilateral, 
often  thick  and  irregular ; upper  valve  most 
frequently  fiat  or  concave,  under  one,  convex  ; 
surface  foliated,  or  with  radiating  furrows ; 
hinge  without  teeth  ; ligament  lodged  in  a pit 
in  each  valve ; the  beak  behind  that  of  the 
under  valve  often  produced,  and  exhibiting  a 
furrowed  ligamental  area.  The  oysters  were 
known  to,  and  valued  by,  the  ancients  ; the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  prized  them,  and 
the  manner  in  which  such  Latin  writers  as 
Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Cicero  have  spoken  of 
them,  shows  that  they  were  in  high  esteem 
among  the  Romans,  who,  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
consumed  as  many  annually  as  are  now  eaten 
in  London.  These,  however,  were  but  the 
small  Mediterranean  oyster  ; and  it  was  not 
until  the  period  when  Agricola  ruled  in  Britain 
that  the  people  of  Italy  obtained  oysters,  which 
they  valued  beyond  all  others,  from  the  shores 
of  Kent.  The  Ostrea  edulis  may,  indeed,  be 
said  to  have  its  capital  in  Britain,  since, 
although  found  elsewhere  on  the  coasts  of 
Europe,  both  northwards  and  southwards,  in 
no  part  of  them  does  it  attain  such  perfection 
as  in  our  seas.  Oysters  are  found  in  various 
places  on  the  coast  of  Prance ; as  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Seine  ; on  the  coast  of  Caen,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  there  is  a bank  six  miles  long 
by  one  in  breadth ; and  at  Cancale,  on  the 
coast  of  Brittany.  Spain  has  oysters,  which 
are  of  a red  or  russet  colour.  The  Dutch  have 
oyster-beds  on  the  coast  of  Zealand  ; but  their 
most  famous  oysters  are  those  which  they  tran- 
sport every  year  from  the  English  coast,  and 
preserve  in  pits  at  Petten,  in  North  Holland. 
The  northern  part  of  Germany  is  supplied  with 
oysters  from  exceedingly  rich  banks  on  the 
coasts  of  Holstein  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jutland.  Norway  and  Sweden  have  oyster- 
beds  on  various  parts  of  their  coasts.  Italy 
has  oysters  of  various  qualities  ; those  found  at 
Ancona  being  of  large  size,  but  not  well  tasted  ; 
whilst  those  found  in  pi'odigious  quantities 
near  Tarentum,  in  the  sea  called  Mare  Piccolo, 
are  excellent.  In  the  West  Indies,  oysters  are 
tolerably  abundant,  and  are  frequently  found 
growing  on  the  boughs  of  mangrove-trees, 
which,  in  such  places  as  the  heads  of  bays  or 
harbours,  are  frequently  under  water.  The 
largest  supply  of  oysters,  in  Britain  at  least,  is 
derived  not  from  natural  but  from  artificial 
beds.  An  oyster-bed  is  a cavity  or  reservoir, 
which  communicates  with  the  sea  by  means  of 
a canal,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  water 
may  be  kept  in  or  let  out  at  low  tide  by  means 
of  locks  or  traps.  These  beds  are  supplied  I>y 
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men  called  dredgers,  who,  in  the  montli  of 
May,  when  the  oysters  cast  their  spawn  or  spat, 
proceed  to  the  natural  beds,  and  letting  down 
rakes  or  scrapers,  on  which  are  fastened  bags 
of  sail-cloth,  leather,  or  network,  drag  them 
along  its  bottom  by  boats  in  full  sail,  or  rowing- 
boats.  When  the  nets  are  drawn  to  the  sur- 
face. there  are  found,  together  with  oysters, 
pieces  of  wood,  stones,  old  oyster-shells,  &c., 
technically  known  as  cultcJi,  to  which  the  spat 
has  adhered,  and  which,  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  its  deposit,  has  begun  to  have  a shell. 
The  dredgers  then  gently  remove  with  a knife 
the  small  brood  from  the  cultch,  and  (under  a 
penalty]  throw  the  latter  in  again,  as  it  is  found 
by  experience,  that  if  the  cultch  be  removed, 
the  ooze  increases,  and  that  the  oysters  are 
destroyed,  having  no  convenience  for  deposit- 
ing their  spat.  The  oyster-beds  from  which 
the  principal  supply  for  the  Loudon  market  is 
procured,  are  those  of  Whitstable,  Rochester, 
Milton,  Colchester,  Burnham,  Faversham,  and 
Queenborough,  all  artificial  beds,  furnishing  a 
small,  ovate,  deep-shelled  variety,  called  na- 
tives. Oysters  grown  on  artificial  beds  are  con- 
sidered full  grown  when  from  five  to  seven 
years  old  ; sea  oysters  at  four  years,  the  age 
being  shown  by  the  annual  layers  or  “ shoots  ” 
on  the  convex  valve.  Much  labour  is  required 
to  keep  the  beds  in  good  order,  cleansed  from 
shells  and  rubbish,  and  the  oyster’s  enemies, 
such  as  star-fishes  and  barnacles.  If  carefully 
attended  to,  a bed  may  last  any  length  of 
time;  but  if  neglected,' it  will  become  over- 
grown with  weed  and  buried  in  mud,  and  can 
only  be  reclaimed  byre-stocking.  The  trade  in 
oysters  now  ranks  in  importance  in  England 
with  the  herring,  pilchard,  and  other  fisheries. 
As  a specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
eaten,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  London, 
where  the  chief  consumption  of  the  common 
oyster  is  from  the  4th  August  to  January,  and 
of  natives  from  October  to  March,  about  three 
hundred  thousand  imperial  bushels  are  con- 
sumed. The  oyster-fishery  of  most  consequence 
in  Scotland  is  that  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  where 
the  oyster-beds  are  some  twenty  miles  in  ex- 
tent. On  both  sides  of  Ireland  oysters  abound, 
and  in  several  places  are  of  excellent  quality ; 
the  Burran  oysters,  (known  as  Burton  Bindon’s 
oysters,)  brought  fiom  the  Burran  Bank,  in 
Galway  Bay,  an  artificial  bed,  supplied  chiefly 
from  a natural  bank  near  Ochil  Head,  being 
especially  esteemed.  The  oyster-beds  in  Bel- 
fast Bay  may  be  also  mentioned  as  supplying 
oysters  of  very  large  size,  the  shells  being  in 
length  from  five  inches  and  a half  to  six  inches 
and  a half ; in  breadth  from  five  inches  to  five 
inches  and  a half ; and  in  depth,  with  the  valvea 
closed  two  inches  and  a half.  Oysters  are  o? 
different  colours  in  different  places  ; those  of 
Spain  being,  as  already  mentioned,  of  a red 
colour  ; those  of  Hlyra  brown  ; and  those  of  the 
Red  Sea  of  the  colour  of  the  rainbow.  The 
only  coloured  oysters,  however,  which  are  in  re- 
pute, are  green  oysters ; such  as  those  of  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  Dieppe,  Cancale,  and  the  Marennes, 
which  are  in  such  esteem  that  other  oysters  are 
frequently  made  to  assume  their  hue  by  aidi- 
ficial  means  ; namely,  by  placing  them  in  pits 
in  the  salt-marshes,  and  covering  them  with 
salt-water  to  the  depth  of  about  a foot  and  a 
half.  These  pits,  from  some  quality  in  the  soil 
co-operating  with  the  heat  of  the  sun,  will  be- 
come green  and  communicate  their  colour  to 
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the  oysters  that  are  put  into  them  in  four  or 
five  days,  though  they  are  commonly  allowed 
to  remain  there  six  weeks  or  two  months,  by 
which  time  they  will  be  of  a dark  green.  Oys- 
ters are  often  covered  with  productions  of  the 
coral  kind  and  with  barnacles,  and  are  subject 
to  several  kinds  of  parasites,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  is  the  oyster-worm,  which  pre- 
sents the  appearance,  on  the  opening  of  the 
oyster  subject  to  it,  as  a sort  of  shining  clammy 
moisture,  like  a star  of  a bluish  colour,  but 
which,  when  drawn  out,  proves  to  be  a worm 
nearly  half  an  inch  long. 

Oyster-catcher. — A veiy  handsome  bird  of 
our  own  coasts,  allied  to  the  plovers.  {Hcemato- 
pus  ostralegus.)  It  lives  mostly  on  marine 
molluscs,  hence  its  name.  The  plumage  is 
black  and  white,  and  has  earned  for  the  bird 
the  popular  name  of  sea-pie. 

P. 

Paca,  pa’li-lca,  a group  of  South  American 
rodents,  belonging  to  the  genus  Coelogenys,  or 
pouch-cheeked  animals.  They  are  known  by 
the  large  pouches  which  are  formed  by  the 
skin  of  the  cheeks.  They  are  destructive 
creatures,  devoui-ing  the  crops,  and  are  there- 
fore killed  in  great  numbers.  As  is  the  case 
with  the  generality  of  rodents,  their  flesh  is 
eatable. 

Pachydermata,  pdlc-e-der'-ma-td,  (Gr.  pa- 
clius,  thick,  and  derma,  skin,)  an  order  of 
quadrupeds,  mammalians,  such  as  the  ela- 
phant,  hippopotamas,  &c.,  distinguished  from 
others  by  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  The 
jmchydermata  are  subdivided  into  three  genera 
— viz.,  1.  The  Probosceidea,  which  enumerates 
such  as  have  a long  proboscis,  and  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  enveloped  in  a thick  horny  skin ; 
the  elephant  may  be  mentioned  as  a type  of 
this  subdivision.  2.  The  Pachydermata  ordi- 
naria,  in  which  the  feet  may  have  foui’,  three, 
or  two  separate  toes ; as,  for  instance,  the 
hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  &c.  ; and  3, 
and  lastly,  The  Solidungula,  which  possess  only 
one  toe  and  a single  hoof  to  each  foot,  as  in 
the  horse  and  other  Equidce.  (See  Horse, 
where  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  meta- 
carpus and  metatarsal  bones  is  fully  described.) 

Paco.  (See  Alpaca.) 

Paourus.  (See  Hermit  Crab.) 

Palaeontology,  pai' -le-on-toV -o-je,  (Gr,  j7a- 
laios,  ancient ; onta,  beings ; logos,  a dis- 
course,) that  branch  of  natural  science  which 
treats  of  fo.ssit  organic  remains.  Jluch  of  the 
light  that  has  been  thrown,  of  late  years,  on 
the  formation  and  constitution  of  the  globe  is 
due  to  the  discoveries  and  invef.tigations  of 
palaeontology.  The  geologist,  by  its  means,  is 
able  to  trace  the  successive  orders  of  animals 
and  plants  which  have  inhabited  the  earth  at 
dilTcrent  periods  of  its  existence.  Alt  fossili- 
ferous  systems  may  be  viewed  in  two  gi'oat 
asjjccts — either  as  regards  their  mere  mineral 
and  physical  relations,  or  as  regards  the  jdants 
and  animals  found  as  fossils  in  their  strata. 
The  former  constitutes  the  lithology,  and  the 
latter  the  i)ala3ontology,  of  a formation.  In 
order,  however,  to  arrive  at  a knowledge  of 
the  cosmical  conditions  which  regulated  the 
deposition  of  the  strata  of  a .system,  an  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  and  geology  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  geologist,  in  order  that  In;  may 
be  able  to  apply  t’leir  general  principles  to  the 
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solutions  of  those  problems  that  arise  out  of 
the  science  he  is  investigating. — Ref.  Advanced 
Text-book  of  Geology,  by  Page. 

PALA5MON.  (*Stee  Prawn.) 

Palaeornis.  (.S^ee  Parraqueet.) 

Palate,  pdT-ait,  (Lat.  palatum,)  the  roof  or 
upper  part  of  the  mouth.  In  man  it  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts — the  hard  palate,  which 
forms  an  arch  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  soft  palate,  which  lies  in  the  posterior 
part  of  the  mouth,  and  consists  of  a mem- 
branous curtain  of  muscular  and  cellular  tissue, 
from  the  middle  of  which  hangs^the  uvula. 

Pallah,  pal'-la,  a handsom’e  antelope  of 
Southern  Africa,  (Mpyceros  melampus.)  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Rooye-bok.  It  is  bay  in 
colour,  with  a semilunar  black  mark  on  the 
croup,  and  black  backs  to  its  feet.  The  horns 
are  long,  ringed,  and  rather  large  shaped,  but 
variable  in  their  form.  It  is  generally  found 
near  brushwood  ; and  if  a herd  of  these  ante- 
lopes be  disturbed,  they  walk  off  in  single  file, 
each  lifting  its  feet  very  high,  so  as  not  to 
break  any  sticks. 

Pancreas, k')'e-ds,{Gr. pan,  all,  and/treas, 
flesh,)  in  Anat.,  is  a single  glandular  organ, 
situated  transversely  across  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen,  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  epi- 
gastric region,  about  on  a level  with  the  last 
dorsal  vertebra.  It  is  of  an  irregular,  elon- 
gated form,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length, 
an  inch  and  a half  in  breadth,  and  from  half 
an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  The  right  extremity 
or  head  is  curved  upon  itself  from  above 
downwards,  and  is  embraced  by  the  concavity 
of  the  duodenum.  Its  body  tapers  towards  its 
left  extremity,  where  it  forms  a tail  terminat- 
ing at  the  spleen.  The  pancreatic  duct  ex- 
tends from  left  to  right  through  the  substance 
of  the  pancreas,  giving  off  numerous  branches, 
and  terminating  in  the  common  choledic  duct, 
which  conducts  its  secretions  to  the  duodenum. 
In  structure  the  pancreas  closely  resembles 
the  salivary  glands,  but  it  is  looser  and  softer 
in  texture ; and  the  fluid  secreted  is  almost 
identical  with  saliva.  Its  object  is  believed  to 
be  to  reduce  fatty  matters  to  the  state  of  an 
emulsion,  and  thereby  promote  their  absorp- 
tion by  the  lacteals.  The  amount  daily  secreted 
by  man  is  from  five  to  seven  ounces,  and  it  is 
most  abundant  at  the  commencement  of  diges- 
tion. Its  importance  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  found  in  all  vertebrates,  whether 
carnivorous  or  herbivorous. 

Panda,  pan'-dah,  an  animal  belonging  to  the 
family  Ursidm,  or  Bears,  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  beauty  of  its  coat,  which  is  full,  thick, 
soft,  and  sheeny  as  velvet,  the  colour  being 
rich  chestnut  brown,  darkening  with  black. 
The  head  is  pale  fawn,  with  a chestnut  mark 
under  the  eyes.  It  is  a native  of  Nepaul,  ami  is 
called  by  several  names — such  as  'NVah  and 
Chittra.  Its  scientific  name  is  Ailurus  fulgens. 

Pandion.  (See  Osprey.) 

Pandora.  (See  Braize.) 

Panther,  pdn'-lher,((3fr . jmnthcr,)  Fells  Par- 
das,  a large  quadruped,  measuring  about  six 
feet  and  a half  from  nose  to  (ail,  and  belonging 
to  the  order  FELiDAi,  (which  see.)  It  is  lu  in- 
cipally  found  in  Africa,  although  it  is  also 
scattered  through  the  southern  jiarts  of  Asia 
and  the  Indian  A\rchipelago.  It  is  fawn- 
ooloured  above  nnd  white  beneath,  with  six  or 
seven  rows  of  black  spots  on  its  flanks.  In 
soirc,  tlie  gionnd  of  the  fur  is  black,  with 
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spots  of  a deeper  colour ; but  they  are  not  a 
distinct  species.  The  tail  is  about  the  length 
of  the  body  deprived  of  the  head.  The  pan- 
ther much  resembles  the  leopard ; and,  indeed, 
the  two  species  have  been  often  confounded 
together,  as  no  naturalist  in  early  times  ever 
seems  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  two  animals.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr  Swainson,  in  his  work  entitled 
“Animals  in  Menagei'ies,”  “the  leopard,  as 
defined  by  Major  Smith,  when  compared  with 
the  jaguar  and  panther  of  naturalists,  is  uni- 
formly of  a paler  yellowish  colour,  rather 
smaller,  and  the  dots  rose-formed,  or  consist- 
ing of  several  dots,  partially  united  into  a cir- 
cular figure  in  some  instances,  and  into  quad- 
rangular, triangulai’,  or  other  less  determinate 
forms  in  others ; there  are  also  several  single 
isolated  black  spots,  which  more  especially 
occur  on  the  outside  of  the  limbs.”  The  pan- 
ther, according  to  Professor  Lichtenstein,  of 
Berlin,  “resembles  the  jaguar  in  having  the 
same  number  of  rows  of  spots,  but  is  distin- 
guished by  having  no  small  dots  on  the  dorsal 
one.”  But,  as  Major  Smith  observes,  “it 
does  not  appear  that  full  spots  on  the  dorsal 
line  always  make  a specific  chai’acter  of  the 
jaguar ; and  the  Asiatic  leopard  is  sometimes 
distinguished  by  this  peculiarity,  though  it 
does  not  in  other  respects  resemble  the  Ameri- 
can animal.  When,  therefore,  it  is  said  that 
the  panther  much  resembles  the  jaguar,  it  is 
always  to  be  strongly  suspected  that  the  type 
whence  the  observations  have  been  taken  is  in 
I'eality  an  American  animal.”  The  panthers 
used  to  be  exhibited  in  Eome  in  large  num- 
bers on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  any 
triumphal  procession ; and  hence  it  appears 
that  they  were  far  more  numerous  in  the  days 
of  antiquity  than  in  the  present  time.  Pompey 
is  said  to  have  exhibited  five  hundred  and  ten, 
while  Augustus  Caesar  even  eclipsed  the  latter 
by  exhibiting  no  less  a number  than  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  There  is  a species  termed 
panther  in  America,  which,  howevei’,  does  not 
belong  to  the  family,  and  which  will  be  found 
described  under  the  article  Puma. 

Paper  Nautilus. — A mollusc  belonging  to 
the  cephalopods,  and  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
tiful form  and  fragile  texture  of  its  shell. 

Papilionacea:,  pd-pil-yo-nai'-se-e,  (Lat.  pa- 
pilio,  a butterfly,  from  the  resemblance  which 
the  flowers  bear  to  this  insect,)  in  Bot.,  a sub- 
ord.  of  the  large  and  important  nat.  ord. 
Leguminosas,  (which  see.) 

Papilionid^,  pd-pil-yo-ni'-de,  (La.t.papiUo,  a 
butterfly,)  a gen.  and  fam.  of  lepidopterous  in- 
sects, belonging  to  the  section  of  the  class 
termed  Diurna.  This  family  is  the  only  one 
which,  in  the  exterior  margin  of  the  inferior 
wings,  does  not  present  a rigid  scaly  append- 
age, or  bridle,  for  retaining  the  two  superior 
ones.  These  latter,  and  even  the  former,  most 
frequently  are  raised  perpendicularly  when  the 
insect  is  at  rest.  The  antenme  are  sometimes 
terminated  by  a globuliform  inflation  or  little 
club,  and  are  sometimes  almost  of  equal  thick- 
ness thi'oughout,  or  even  more  slender,  and 
♦form  a hooked  point  at  the  extremity.  Ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  the  papiliones  properly  so 
called,  or  those  belonging  to  the  Linmean 
division  of  the  Equites,  are  connected  by  one 
extremity  of  the  genus  with  the  mottled  Dan- 
aides,  and  by  the  other  with  the  Parnassii. 
From  the  latter  we  pass  to  Thais,  and  thence 
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to  Pearls.  'Ae  preceding  Danaides  connect 
themselves  with  the  Heliconii.  From  this  it 
follows  that  we  should  begin  the  series  of  the 
diurnal  Lepidoptera  with  the  Tetrapoda,  such 
as  Sytarus,  Pavonia,  Morpho,  and  Nymphalis, 
in  order  to  reach  the  Heliconii  through  Ar- 
gymnis  and  Cetheria.  The  Diurn®  would  be 
divided  thus  into  two  great  sections, — those 
whose  chrysalids  are  suspended  vertically,  and 
simply  attached  by  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  an  d 
those  "where  they  are  not  only  fixed  by  that  ex- 
tremity, but  also  by  a silken  band  surrounding 
the  body  like  a sling.  The  first  are  always 
tetrapodous ; consequently,  we  should  begin 
with  those  of  which  the  caterpillars  are  naked 
or  nearly  so,  and  generally  bifid  at  the  posterior 
extremity ; and  then  we  should  work  up  to 
those  that  are  spinous.  The  greater  variety  of 
the  Papilionidce  are  tropical ; and  but  one  has 
been  found  in  England, — the  Papilio  Machaon. 
(See  Butterfly.) 

Papio.  (See  Drill  and  Mandrill.) 

Paradtsea.  (See  Birds  of  Paradise.) 

Paradoxurds,  pa-ra-dox-eu'-rus,  an  ani- 
mal allied  to  the  Ichneumons,  which  lives  in 
India.  Its  native  name  is  Luwack.  It  derives 
the  name  of  Paradoxurus,  or  puzzle-tail,  from 
the  fact  that  it  can  coil  its  tail  into  a curl.  The 
general  hue  is  very  dark  yellow-brown,  with 
six  rows  of  spots  along  the  back. 

Pardalotus.  (See  Diamond  Bird.) 

Parmophorus.  (See  Limpets.) 

Parotid  Gland,  pd-rot’-id,  (Gr.  para,  and 
ous,  otos,  the  ear,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  largest  of 
the  salivary  glands,  and  is  so  named  because  it 
is  situated  near  the  ears.  It  is  subject  to  tu- 
mours, which  are  often  difficult  to  remove.  {Sec 
Mumps.) 

Parra.  (See  J acana.  ) 

Parraqueet,  pdr-ro-lceet',  (Fr.  perroquet,)  a 
bird  belonging  to  the  gen.  Palmornis,  of  the 
fam.  Psittacidce.  It  is  distinguished  by  having 
the  bill  thickish,  with  the  upper  mandible  di- 
lated, the  culmen  rounded,  the  inferior  man- 
dible wide,  short,  and  emarginate,  and  the 
tongue  thick  and  smooth.  The  wings  are  of 
mean  length,  and  the  three  first  quill-feathers 
the  longest,  and  nearly  equal ; exterior  webs  of 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  quills  dilated  near 
the  middle,  and  tapering  towards  the  apex. 
Tail  graduated,  with  the  two  middle  feathers 
slender,  and  greatly  exceeding  the  rest  in 
length,  with  them  tips  rounded.  The  feet  have 
the  tarsi  rather  short,  and  the  claws  strong  and 
falcate.  The  different  species  of  the  genus 
Palceornis  known  to  naturalists  are  natives  of 
India,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  Africa,  with 
one  exception, — the  Palceornis  Barrabandi, 
which  is  a native  of  Australia.  This  latter 
specimen  is  also  called  the  Barraband  ring- 
parraqueet,  and  it  may  be  as  well  first  de- 
scribed. In  size  it  is  about  fifteen  inches  long, 
of  which  the  tail  alone  measures  over  eight. 
The  bill  is  red ; the  throat  and  fore-neck  yel- 
low ; the  space  below  the  bill,  eyes,  and  ear- 
coverts  grass-green ; a red  collar  I’ound  the 
neck ; the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  body 
green,  tinged  with  blue  upon  the  back  part  of 
the  head  and  outer  margins  of  the  quill-fea- 
thers ; the  upper  surface  of  the  tail  green  ; the 
under  surface  of  the  wings  and  tail  blackish 
brown  ; and,  finally,  the  legs  are  black.  The 
Alexandrine  ring-parraqueet  (P.  Alexandri)  is 
another  handsome  variety  of  this  bird,  and  it 
was  first  brought  by  the  Greeks  from  the  island 
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of  Ceylon  during  the  Macedonian  expedition. 
It  is  very  docile,  and  has  a facility  of  pronun- 
ciation not  inferior  to  any  other  of  the  parrot 
family.  The  Malacca  ring-paiTaqucet  {Palccor- 
nis  malaccensis)  is  another  variety,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  a nativ^  of  Malacca.  The 
Carolina  parraqueet  (Psittacus  carolinensis, 
Wilson  and  Audubon)  is  another  member  of 
this  family,  and  is  the  only  variety  of  the  parrot 
family  found  in  this  part  of  America.  This  species 
is  about  fourteen  inches  long  and  twenty- two 
across  the  wings.  The  forehead  and  cheeks 
are  orange-red,  the  rc.st  of  the  head  and  neck 
a rich  yellow;  wings  edged  with  orange-red. 
The  body  is  of  a bright  yellowish  glossy  green 
colour  above,  with  bluish  reflections,  which  are 
shaded  with  yellow  on  the  under  part  of  the 
surface ; the  tail  long  and  graduated,  with  the 
exterior  feathers  only  half  the  length  of  the 
middle  ones ; the  bill  white,  the  claws  black, 
the  feet  flesh-colour,  and  the  iris  hazel.  Audu- 
bon describes  these  parraqueets  as  very  de- 
structive to  husbandmen  and  gardeners,  as 
they  destroy  vast  quantities  of  grain  and  fruit 
every  year.  Many  other  birds  belonging  to 
tlio  pari  ot  family  are  popularly  but  erroneously 
called  parroqueets,  on  account  of  their  small 
size. 

Parrot,  par' -rot,  {Psittacus, ) a bird  belong- 
ing to  the  ord.  Insessores,  and  its  division  Scan- 
sores,  in  accordance  with  its  climbing  powers. 
The  family  consists  of  about  170  different  spe- 
cies, and  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the  pecu- 
liarity of  their  form,  and  the  gay  and  splendid 
plumage  in  which  they  are  attired,  than  for  the 
intelligence  and  docility  so  many  of  them  evince 
in  a state  of  captivity  or  domestication,  and  the 
peculiar  facility  possessed  by  some  species  of 
imitating  the  intonations  of  the  human  voice, 
and  learning  by  rote  words  and  sentences  which 
they  remember  and  repeat  with  clearness  and 
precision.  The  general  characters  of  the  fa- 
mily may  be  stated  as  follows Bill  convex, 
large,  deflected,  thick,  and  strong,  the  upper 
mandible  overhanging  the  under,  hooked  at 
the  tip,  and  furnished  with  a small  cere  at  the 
base  ; the  under  mandible  strong,  thick,  as- 
cending, and  forming,  when  closed,  an  angle 
with  the  upper  one.  Tongue  thick,  fleshy,  and 
soft ; nostrils  round,  and  placed  in  the  cere  at 
the  back  of  the  bill ; feet  scansorial,  and  the 
external  toes  longer  than  the  inner.  With  re- 
gard to  the  internal  anatomy  of  the  bird,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  bill  is  furnished 
with  strong  additional  muscles,  and  that  the 
intestinal  canal  is  of  great  length,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  caeca.  Many  of  the  species  appear  gre- 
garious, and,  except  during  the  breeding  season, 
are  always  seen  in  large  numbers  together  : 
other  species,  as  the  cockatoos,  arc  met  with 
only  in  pairs.  They  select  the  hollows  of  de- 
cayed trees  for  the  purpose  of  hatching  their 
eggs  and  rearing  their  young  ; and  they  make 
no  nest,  Init  deposit  their  eggs  upon  the  bare 
wood  ; the  eggs  vary  in  number  from  two  to 
five  or  six.  Their  natural  voice  consists  of 
hoarse  or  shrill  piercing  screams,  with  but  little 
modulation.  Their  power  of  imitating  the  hu- 
man voice  is  not  possessed  l)y  all  the  species, 
but  is  confined  to  a few,  particularly  to  the 
sliort  even-tailed  parrots,  which  have  the 
tongue  large,  broad,  and  fleshy  at  the  tip. 
They  arc  found  in  America  as  far  south  as  the 
Sti'aats  of  l\Iagellan,  and  likewise  in  Australia 
and  Tasmania;  so  they  are  not  conlined,  as 
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Buffon  imagined,  to  the  torrid  zone,  although 
in  that  latitude  their  plumage  is  more  gorgeous 
than  farther  south.  The  first  sub-family  is  that 
of  the  Macaws,  {Macrocercince,)  which  will  be 
found  described  under  art.  Macaw.  The  next 
subdivision  is  termed  the  family  Paoelornina, 
{see  Parraqueet  ;)  and  next  come  the  Psitta- 
cina,  under  which  title  is  comprehended  that 
class  of  birds  which  we  more  strictly  denomi- 
nate Parrots.  Wagler,  in  his  “Monographia 
Psittacorum,”  has  divided  these  into  four  ge- 
nera,— Eclectus,  Psittacodis,  Psittacus,  and 
Piornis.  The  plumage  of  these  is  compact, 
and  the  feathers  of  the  neck  broad,  truncate, 
and  imbricated.  With  the  exception  of  the 
gray  parrot,  {Psittacus  erythacus,  Linn.,)  these 
are  all  inhabitants  of  the  continent  of  America. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  their  plumage  is  green, 
varied  with  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  First  among 
these  is  placed,  by  Mr  Selby,  the  festive  parrot 
(P.  festivus),  which  is  a native  of  Guiana, 
Cayenne,  and  the  Brazils,  in  South  America. 
It  measures  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  inches 
in  length,  and  its  plumage  is  nearly  a prevail- 
ing green  colour.  The  gray  parrot  is  a native 
of  Western  Africa,  and  is  one  of  the  best-known 
species  of  the  tribe.  Its  imitative  and  talka- 
tive powers  are  unequalled  by  any  of  the  others, 
and  consequently  it  is  much  in  request  as  an 
amusing  companion.  It  is  about  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  the  whole  of  its  plumage,  with 
the  exception  of  its  tail,  which  is  bright  scarlet, 
is  ashy  gray,  which  is  deepest  in  colour  on  the 
back.  The  grand  eclectus,  {Eclectus  grandis, 
Wagler,)  the  southern  Nestor,  {Nestor  hypopo- 
lius),  and  several  others,  might  be  mentioned 
as  members  of  this  family,  if  space  allowed. 
This  last-mentioned  bird  is  now  thought  to  be 
extinct.  The  Loriana  form  a separate  branch, 
and  are  so  named  on  account  of  their  beautiful 
scarlet  colour  and  their  call-note,  which  resem- 
bles their  name.  The  Lorikeets  are  a sub-divi- 
sion of  these  last-mentioned  species,  and  they 
present  the  characteristics  of  the  parraqueets 
mingled  with  those  of  the  lory.  {See  Cocka'joo, 
Macaw,  &c.) 

PAUROT-FISIIE.S,  a singular  group  of  fishes 
{Searus)  found  in  the  hot  seas.  They  are 
coloured  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  often 
in  variegated  and  regular  patterns,  and  their 
mouths  are  hard,  powerful,  and  curved  like  the 
beak  of  a parrot. 

Partridge,  par'-tridje,  {Perdix,)  a bird  be- 
longing to  the  gallinaceous  fam.  of  birds  termed 
Tetraonida:.  The  characteristics  of  the  common 
fiartridge  {Perdix  cinerea)  are  as  follows : — Bill 
short,  strong,  naked  at  the  base,  upper  man 
dible  convex,  deflected  towards  the  tip;  nos- 
trils basal,  lateral,  and  the  orifice  partly  con- 
cealed by  a naked  arched  scale;  wings  short, 
concave,  and  rounded  in  form,  the  first  three 
feathers  shorter  than  the  fourth  or  fifth,  whicli 
are  the  longest  in  the  wing;  tail  short;  feet 
with  three  toes  in  front  and  one  behind,  and 
those  in  front  united  by  a membrane  as  far  as 
the  first  articulation.  The  adult  male  of  the 
partridge  has  the  beak  bluish  white  ; the  front 
of  the  neck  and  throat  a bright  yellowish  che.st- 
nut;  to])  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck 
gi'ayish-brown  ; the  back  and  wing-coverts 
grounded  with  wood-lirown,  and  shaded  with 
chestnut-brown,  the  shaft  of  each  feather  lieing 
cons])icuou3  in  a streak  of  wood  brown  ; tin; 
tail-feathers  of  a uniforia  reddish  chestnut ; the 
neck  (Ltid  upper  part  of  the  breast,  the  sides, 
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and  flanks,  light  bluish  gray,  freckled  in  mi- 
nute spots  with  a darker  shade  of  the  same 
colour,  and  barred  with  chestnut ; the  legs  and 
toes  bluish- white  ; and  lastly,  the  claws  brown. 
The  entire  length  of  this  bird  is  about  twelve 
inches  and  a half.  The  wing  is  rounded,  and 
its  length  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  is 
six  inches.  The  female  is  a little  smaller  than 
the  male,  and  the  gray  feathers  on  the  neck 
and  under  surface  of  the  body  are  more  tinged 
with  brown.  The  birds  pair  in  February,  but 
very  seldom  commence  to  lay  eggs  before  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  Their  nest  is  very 
simply  constructed,  as  a slight  depression  of 
the  ground,  and  a few  leaves  and  pieces  of 
grass  scratched  together,  serve  for  the  purpose. 
From  twelve  to  twenty  eggs  are  mostly  pro- 
duced, and  they  are  of  a uniform  olive-brown 
colour,  and  about  an  inch  and  five  lines  in 
length  and  an  inch  broad.  The  period  of  in- 
cubation lasts  twenty-one  days,  and  both  the 
male  and  female  birds  exhibit  great  solicitude 
for  the  covey  as  soon  as  they  emerge  from  the 
shell.  Partridges  are  carefully  reared  and  pre- 
served for  the  shooting  season ; and  it  is  against 
the  game  laws  to  touch  them  until  it  com- 
mences, which  it  does  on  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. Besides  the  common  partridge,  there  are 
several  other  varieties  ; as  the  red-legged  par- 
tridge, {Perdix  rufut,,)  the  Barbary  partridge, 
{Perdix petrosa,)  and  the  American  partridge, 
called  also  the  Virginian  colin,  (Perdix  virgin- 
iana  of  Wilson  and  Audubon,  and  Ortyx  vir- 
giniana  of  Macgill.)  Sir  William  Jardine  ob- 
serves of  partridges  generally,  in  the  “Natu- 
ralist’s Library,”  that  they  form  one  point  of 
connexion  between  the  'I'etraonidce  and  the 
Pheasants,  as  there  are  many  resemblances 
in  their  habits  and  dispositions,  their  harsh 
cry,  and  their  spotted  plumage.  The  guinea- 
fowl,  he  alleges,  (see  Pintado,)  is  the  link 
which  goes  between  the  two  ; and,  like  that 
bird,  the  partridge  emits  a sharp  continuous 
cry  at  daybreak  and  at  dusk,  when  the  birds 
assemble  to  perch  on  the  trees  and  woods 
which  overhang  the  rivers.  The  genus  Perdix 
was  established  by  Brisson,  taking  the  common 
European  partridge  as  typical ; but  it  was  made 
to  contain  an  assemblage  of  birds  some  of  which 
which  will  not  even  rank  amongst  the  family. 
The  partridge  is  disti-ibuted  extensively  over 
Europe,  and  according  to  Temminck,  extends 
to  Barbary  and  Egypt,  where  it  is  migratory. 
It  is  also  found  in  India  and  America  ; and 
several  which  have  been  sent  to  Australia  by 
the  Acclimatization  Society  (formed  of  a com- 
mittee of  scientific  gentlemen  for  the  purpose 
of  benefiting  the  colonies)  are  doing  remark- 
ably well. — Pef.  Yarrell’s  British  Birds;  Selby  ; 
and  the  works  of  other  naturalists. 

Parus.  (See  Titmice.) 

Passer.  (See  Sparrow.) 

Pastor,  pas'-tor. — A beautiful  bird  allied  to 
the  Starlings,  which  is  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  found  in  England.  The  plumage  of  the 
bird  is  rose-pink,  relieved  by  patches  of  black, 
and  on  the  head  there  is  a well-defined  crest. 

Patella.  (See  Knee.) 

Pavo.  (See  Peacock.) 

Pavonaria,  pa-vo-na'-ry-ah. — A gen.  of  zoo- 
phytes, often  called  Sea-rushes,  in  which  the 
stem  is  long,  slender,  and  four-sided  ; and  the 
polypes  are  arranged  upon  it  in  a spiral  form. 

Peacock, pe'-Zco/r  (Sax.  pawa,)  (Pavo, ) a mem- 
ber of  the  Pavonidce,  a ifam.  of  rasorial  birds, 
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whose  characteristics  are  as  follows  : — Bill  con- 
vex, rather  stout,  curved  towards  the  end,  and 
smooth  at  the  base ; cheeks  partially  naked ; 
nostrils  basal  and  open  ; head  plumed,  and  sur- 
mounted with  an  aigrette-like  crest ; sixth 
quill-feather  the  longest;  tail-feathers  eighteen 
in  number ; tail-coverts  very  long,  large,  and 
extensible  in  the  male. — (Linnceus.)  Thei  e 
are  two  species  of  the  peacock  known,  both 
inhabiting  the  continents  and  islands  of  India  ; 
and  they  present  a plumage  which  is  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  the  whole  feathered  world. 
The  beauty  of  the  peacock  attracted  notice 
even  at  the  earliest  times  ; for  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  been  brought  by  Solomon’s  mariners 
to  their  royal  master.  Next  we  hear  of  it  as 
having  been  discovered  by  the  army  of  Alex- 
ander ; and  hence  It  found  its  way  into  Greece, 
Rome,  and  Europe  generally.  It  had,  amongst 
the  Romans,  to  perform  an  honourable  part  in 
their  luxurious  entertainments ; and  it  was 
thought  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  Juno, 
and  of  being  imprinted  on  the  coinage  of  the 
era.  At  an  early  period  of  English  history 
they  were  known  ; and  there  was  scarcely  any 
noble  feast  at  which  a roast  peacock  did  not 
make  an  imposing  appearance.  They  were 
stuffed  with  spices  and  sweet  herbs,  roasted 
and  served  up  whole,  and  covered,  after  dress- 
ing, with  the  skin  and  feathers.  In  our  own 
times,  peacocks  are  reared  in  our  gardens  and 
lawns  more  for  ornamental  than  for  culinary 
purposes.  In  their  native  countries,  magnifi- 
cent dresses  are  made  of  peacocks’  feathers 
and  trains  ; and  a sunshade  of  the  gorgeous 
feathers  of  this  bird  is  thought  the  great  at- 
tribute of  nobility  in  the  island  of  Java.  The 
Javanese  peacock  (Pavo  muticus,  Linn.)  is  the 
most  splendid  of  the  two  species  known, although 
but  little  is  understood  of  its  history.  In  the 
voluminous  works  of  Ulysses  Aldrovandus  the 
bird  is  first  mentioned ; and  he  sufficiently  in- 
dicates it  by  the  form  of  its  crest,  which,  in- 
stead of  being  composed  of  a naked  shafted 
feather,  with  a round  and  eyed  tip,  as  in  the 
common  bird,  has  these  plumes  of  almost 
uniform  breadth.  According  to  Sir  William 
Jardine,  this  bird  is  nearly  similar  in  size  to 
the  common  peacock,  but  the  whole  plumage 
is  of  a more  subdued  brilliancy.  The  bare 
space  upon  the  cheeks  and  below  the  eyes  is 
of  a fine  gamboge -yellow.  The  head,  neck, 
and  fore-part  of  the  breast  are  of  a peculiar 
gi’eenish  tint,  being  brilliant  with  golden  re- 
flections in  some  lights,  in  others  appearing 
dull  and  subdued.  The  lower  parts  are  of  a 
dull  deep  greenish-brown,  instead  of  the  rich 
blue  of  the  well-known  bird.  The  train  is  not 
so  ample  in  proportion,  and  the  eyes,  or  moons, 
are  less  numerous  : the  centre  of  each  is  rich 
blue,  encircled  with  green,  brown,  and  finally 
with  a bronzed  ring.  The  edges  of  the  wing 
and  quills  are  pale  yellowish-red.  The  bill  is 
of  a grayish-brown  colour,  the  iris  deep  hazel ; 
and  the  legs  strong,  naked,  reticulated,  and 
dusky  black.  The  Javanese  peacock  is  a native 
of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Burraah,  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  India.  The  common  peacock  (Pavo 
cristatus)  differs  but  little  from  the  one  last 
described,  except  in  the  increased  splendour 
of  its  plumage  and  the  altered  form  of  its  crest. 
It  has  been  long  naturalized  in  Europe,  and  in 
England  it  may  be  now  looked  upon  as  nearly 
a native  bird. 

Peacock-Preasant. — A splendid  bird,  which 
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is  brought  from  the  Moluccas,  (Polyplection 
Napoleonis.)  It  has  a pointed  violet  crest  on 
the  head ; and  the  whole  of  the  head,  breast, 
and  neck  are  of  the  same  hue.  The  short  train 
is  powdered  with  white  spots,  and  each  feather 
has  a large  green  “ eye”  on  its  tip.  The  legs 
are  remarkable  for  being  armed  with  two  spurs. 

Pearls,  purlz,  (Sax.  pearl,)  substances 
formed  by  certain  bivalve  molluscs  allied  to 
the  oyster,  and  consisting  of  alternate  con- 
centric layer’s  of  membrane  and  carbonate  of 
lime.  The  pearl  oyster  {MijtUus  margari- 
tifet'us)  belongs  to  the  genus  Avicula  of  Cuvier, 
has  an  equivalve  shell,  nearly  semicircular  in 
form,  greenish  in  appearance  without,  and  or- 
namented with  the  most  beautiful  nacre  within. 
The  shell  is  furnished  with  a rectilinear  hinge, 
frequently  extending  into  rings  by  its  extrem- 
ities, and  furnished  with  narrow  elongated  liga- 
ments, and  occasionally  with  small  notches 
near  the  mouth  of  the  animal.  In  the  interior 
side  there  is  a notch  for  the  byssus,  a little 
beneath  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  pearl 
oysters  live  in  the  warm  seas  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  they  are  found  in  large 
clusters,  hanging  on  to  rocks  and  other  sub- 
stances at  the  greatest  depths.  The  places 
which  they  inhabit  are  termed  “pearl-banks,” 
and  the  most  famous  of  these  are  off  the  west 
coast  of  Ceylon,  at  Tuticorem  on  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  at  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Persia,  at  the  Sooloo  Islands,  off  the 
coast  of  Algiers,  off  St  Margareta  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama.  They  have 
ilso  been  found  off  the  Scotch  coast,  and  in- 
deed in  various  other  places,  but  not  in  num- 
bers sufficient  to  be  noted,  or  to  cause  the 
fishery  to  be  prosecuted.  It  used  to  be  a popu- 
lar superstition,  before  science  was  brought 
into  play  to  destroy  the  illusion,  that  pearls  are 
produced  by  the  oyster  swallowing  the  dew 
early  in  the  morning,  and  that  this  dew  was 
then  converted  by  the  marine  animal  into 
pearls  ! According  to  Dr  Baird,  it  appears, 
liowever,  that  the  ultimate  cause  of  the  oyster 
forming  this  beautiful  substance  is  to  get  rid  of 
a .source  of  irritation.  “Sometimes,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ this  happens  from  a grain  of  sand,  or 
some  such  small  foreign  body,  which  has  in- 
sinuated itself  between  the  mantle  of  the  oyster 
and  the  shell,  and  which,  proving  a great 
annoyance,  the  animal  covers  with  a smooth 
coat  of  membrane,  over  which  it  spreads  a 
layer  of  nacre.  At  other  times,  it  is  caused  by 
some  enemy  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  shell  per- 
forating it  from  the  outside  to  get  within  reach 
of  its  prey.  With  a plug  of  this  same  matter, 
the  oyster  immediately  fills  up  the  opening 
made,  and  shutting  out  the  intruder,  balks  it 
of  its  nefarious  design.  In  both  these  cases 
we  find  the  pearl  usually  adhering  to  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  shell.  The  best,  however, 
and  the  most  valuable  specimens  are  generally 
found  in  the  body  itself  of  the  animal  ; and  the 
source  of  irritation  is  here  proved,  according 
to  the  observations  of  Sir  Everard  Ilume,  who 
has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject,  to  bo 
the  ovum  or  egg  of  the  animal,  which,  instead 
of  becoming  ripe,  proves  abortive,  and  is  not 
thrown  out  by  the  mother  along  with  the 
others,  but  remains  behind  in  the  capsule  in 
which  the  ova  are  generally  contained.  This 
capsule  being  still  supplied  with  blood-vessels 
from  the  parent  animal,  goes  on  increasing  in 
Bize  lor  another  year,  and  then  receives  a 
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covering  of  nacre,  the  same  as  the  animal 
spreads  over  the  internal  surface  of  the  shell.” 
The  pearls  found  in  the  substance  of  the 
animal  are  generally  round,  but  they  are  occa- 
sionally pear-shaped,  in  consequence  of  the 
pedicle  by  which  the  egg  is  attached  being 
covered  by  the  nacre  as  well  as  the  egg  itself. 
The  pearl-fishery  forms  a source  of  considerable 
commercial  speculation,  and  it  may  be  as  well 
here  to  describe  the  process  by  which  the  oys- 
ters are  taken.  As  the  Ceylon  pearls  are  the 
most  esteemed  in  England,  a description  of  the 
fishery  cai’ried  on  in  the  bay  of  Condatchy  will 
be  given.  The  banks  here  extend  several 
miles  along  the  coast,  fi’om  Manaar  southwards, 
off  Arippo,  Condatchy,  and  Pomparipoo,  the 
principal  bank  being  opposite  Condatchy,  lying 
some  twenty  miles  out  to  sea.  After  the  banks 
have  been  surveyed,  and  a report  made  to 
government  on  the  subject,  they  are  sold  for 
the  season  by  auction  to  the  highest  bidder. 
The  banks  themselves  are  divided  into  five 
portions,  which  are  fished  annually  in  suc- 
cession, in  order  that  the  oysters  may  have 
time  to  arrive  at  maturity,  which  they  do  in 
about  six  or  seven  years.  The  season  for  fish- 
ing commences  in  February,  and  ends  about  the 
beginning  of  April,  the  period  allowed  to  the 
merchants  to  fish  being  six  weeks,  or  two 
months  at  the  utmost,  during  which  time, 
however,  from  bad  weather  and  other  causes, 
the  divers  rarely  have  forty  days’  clear  work. 
The  men  employed  as  divers  are  natives  of 
the  coast  of  Tuticorem,  where  they  are  known 
by  the  names  of  Marawas  or  Parawas.  They 
are  generally  Koman  Catholics,  although  be- 
longing to  the  Malabar  caste,  and  conse- 
quently have  many  holidays  during  the  sea- 
son, for  saints’  days,  fasts,  festivals,  and  other 
observances,  which  seriously  interfere  with 
the  work.  The  boats  are  brought  from  the 
Coromandel  and  Malabar  coasts,  as  they  do  not 
belong  to  Ceylon,  and  they  also  rendezvous  at 
Condatchy  Bay  before  sailing  out.  On  the  day 
before  the  season  commences,  a signal  gun  is 
fired  from  Arippo  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
the  whole  fleet  sets  sail  with  the  land-breeze, 
generally  arriving  at  the  banks  by  daybreak, 
when  they  commence  fishing,  in  which  occu- 
pation they  continue  until  noon,  when  they  re- 
turn to  the  bay  with  the  sea-breeze,  which 
rises  about  that  time.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
shore,  the  cargoes  of  the  boats  are  immediately 
taken  out ; the  boats  have  to  be  completely 
unloaded  before  night-time,  and  the  oysters  are 
sometimes  sold  by  auction,  the  buyer  taking 
the  risk  of  pearls  being  in  them  or  not.  Eacli 
boat  carries  twenty  men,  of  which  ten  are 
divers,  and  ten  row,  and  further  all  other 
necessary  operations,  as  assisting  the  divers 
in,  &c.,  &c.  Besides  these,  thex’e  is  a chief 
boatman,  termed  the  tindal,  who  acts  as  pilot, 
and  is  placed  in  authority.  Five  divers  de- 
scend at  a time,  and  when  they  come  back  to 
the  surface,  the  other  five  that  have  been 
waiting  go  down.  This  gives  them  time  to 
rest,  and  keeps  the  fishing  constantly  goingon. 
Each  diver  is  i)rovided  with  a net  attached  to 
his  Avaist,  in  which  ho  puts  the  oysters  as  soon 
as  ho  has  gathered  them  oil  the  rocks,  and  ho 
has  also  a stone  attached  to  a loop,  made  of 
rope,  in  which  he  inserts  his  foot ; this  is  to 
facilitate  his  descent.  A rope  from  the  boat  is 
also  attached  to  the  stone,  and  when  the  diver 
wishes  to  ascend  he  takes  his  foot  out  of  the 
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loop,  and  the  stone  is  drawn  up  after  him  by 
the  boatmen.  The  divers  generally  fill  their 
ears  with  cotton,  and  they  hold  their  nostrils 
tightly  with  one  hand  while  under  water.  They 
have  another  rope  attached  to  them,  also, 
which  they  shake  when  they  have  been  under 
the  surface  long  enough,  and  they  are  then 
drawn  up  by  it  into  the  boat.  They  generally 
make  from  forty  to  fifty  plunges  a day,  re- 
maining under  water  from  a minute  and  a 
half  to  two  minutes  at  a time,  and  bring  up 
about  one  hundred  oysters  each  plunge.  The 
chief  danger  the  divers  fear  is  caused  by  the 
ground-sharks  ; and  they  will  not  go  into  the 
water  until  these  are  supposed  to  be  charmed 
away  by  priests  or  conjurers,  known  by  the  name 
of  Filial  Karras,  or  “binders  of  sharks,”  in  the 
Idalabar  language  ; one  of  which  fraternity  is 
attached  to  each  boat.  During  the  time  that 
the  fishery  is  being  prosecuted,  the  priests  re- 
main on  the  shore,  praying,  distorting  their 
bodies  in  strange  attitudes,  and  using  various 
forms  and  ceremonies.  Occasionally  the  con- 
jurer accompanies  the  boat  to  which  he  is  at- 
tached, and  then  the  diver  fears  nothing,  and 
will  dare  anything:  so  long  as  he  remains  with 
them.  The  priests  are  paid  by  the  company, 
and  the  divers  by  a share  in  the  quantity  of 
oysters  caught,  or  in  money,  according  as  they 
fancy.  When  the  oysters  are  taken  out  of 
the  beds,  they  are  buried  in  deep  holes  or  pits, 
being  covered  first  with  matting  and  then  with 
earth,  and  left  to  die  and  decompose,  when 
they  open  naturally,  and  the  pearls  are  ob- 
tained. It  is  said  that  the  stink  occasioned  by 
the  putrefying  oysters  is  so  great  as  to  taint 
the  atmosphere  for  miles  round.  The  pearls 
found  at  this  fishery  are  whiter  than  those  found 
elsewhere,  and  are,  consequently,  more  valu- 
able in  the  European  markets.  After  being 
taken  out  of  the  oysters,  they  are  cleaned,  and 
then  drilled  and  strung  by  the  black  people, 
who  perform  these  operations  very  rapidly.  A 
powder  is  made  out  of  the  pearls  themselves  to 
polish  them  ; and  doing  this  creates  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  and  around  Colombo,  in  Ceylon. 
Pearls  are  very  valuable.  The  best  are  of  clear 
bright  whiteness,  free  from  spot  or  stain,  and 
with  their  surface  naturally  smooth  and  glossy. 
The  largest  reach  the  highest  prices ; and  those 
of  a round  form  are  pi'eferred,  although  those 
of  the  pear  shape  are  extensively  used  for  ear- 
rings. Seed  Pearls  are  those  about  the  size  of 
small  shot.  These  latter  are  usually  exported 
to  China,  which  does  an  extensive  trade  in 
them.  The  most  valuable  pearl  that  is  recoi'ded 
is  one  purchased  by  Tavernier,  at  Catifa,  in 
Arabia,  the  price  being  £110,000  ; its  diameter 
was  a little  more  than  half-an-inch,  and  its 
length  upwards  of  two  inches.  The  value  of 
pearls  has  somewhat  deterioi-ated  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  in  consequence  of  the  improvement 
made  in  their  artificial  manufacture.  The  best 
imitation  ones  are  those  of  a Frenchman  named 
Jacquin,  who  formed  them  by  covering  the 
inside  of  glass  beads  with  a peculiar  composition 
termed  essence  d’ orient,  made  out  of  the  scales 
of  the  bleak,  or  blay. — Ref.  Eng.  Cyclopcedia. 

Pearl  Oyster.  (See  Oyster  and  Pearl.) 

Peba,  one  of  the  Armadillos,  found  in  Brazil. 
((See  Armadillo.) 

Peccary,  pelc'-kd-re,  {Dicotyles,)  an  animal 
belonging  to  the  fam.  Suidce,  and  common  in 
South  America.  According  to  the  description 
of  Cuvier,  the  intermediate  toes  are  larger  than 
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in  Sus,  (see  Hog,)  and  touching  the  ground. 
The  grinders  and  incisors  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  hog,  so  called,  but  the  canines, 
directed  like  those  of  animals  in  general,  do 
not  project  from  the  mouth.  There  is  no  tail, 
and  there  is  a glandular  opening  upon  the 
loins,  where  a foetid  odour  is  secreted.  The 
metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  two 
great  toes  are  soldered  together  into  a sort  of 
common  bone,  like  those  of  the  ruminantia, 
with  which  their  stomach,  divided  into  several 
sacs,  gives  them  almost  a remarkable  relation. 
The  dental  formula  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

4 1-1  6-6 

Incisors,  - ; canines, ; molars, ; tot.  38. 

6 1-1  6-6 

Only  two  species  are  known,  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Azare — namely,  Dicoti/les  torquatus, 
or  collared  peccary,  and  Dicotyles  Idbiatus,  or 
white-lipped  peccary.  The  first  species  in- 
habits the  eastern  side  of  South  America,  and 
frequents  the  forests  there,  living  on  vege- 
tables and  roots.  Its  hairs  are  alternately 
ringed  with  black  and  yellowish-white.  They 
ai’e  stiff  in  the  dried  skin,  having  the  rigidity 
of  bristles  ; and  along  the  neck  and  back  they 
are  very  long,  and  form  a kind  of  bristly  mane, 
which  is  erected  on  the  slightest  irritation. 
Fernandez  describes  the  flesh  as  very  like  pork, 
but  harder,  and  not  so'sweet ; and  that  the  food 
of  the  animal  consists  of  acorns,  roots,  and 
mountain  fruits,  as  well  as  Vt^orms  and  earth- 
worms, besides  similar  insects.  The  white- 
lipped  peccary  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
last-mentioned  variety,  and  is  conspicuous  for 
the  white  margin  of  its  lips.  The  hair  on  the 
body  is  brownish-black,  marked  with  rings  ; 
and  the  mane  and  hair  about  the  head  are 
nearly  so  long  as  to  conceal  the  ears.  The 
white-lipped  peccary  is  an  inhabitant  of  Para- 
guay, and  is  often  three  feet  and  a half  in 
length,  while  its  weight  frequently  exceeds  100 
lb.  They  are  gregarious,  and  traverse  whole 
districts,  which  they  lay  waste,  led  by  some  old 
male.  When  any  obstacle  intervenes  to  their 
passage,  they  stop,  and  appear  to  hold  a de- 
liberation ; but  as  soon  as  one  has  passed,  the 
whole  troop  follow,  swimming  rivers,  no  matter 
how  broad  or  swift,  and  climbing  banks  and 
hills  with  ease.  VVhen  attacked,  they  readily 
turn  on  their  pursuers,  and,  from  their  num- 
bers, and  the  power  they  have  both  with  their 
tusks  and  teeth,  often  prove  dangerous  ene- 
mies. At  night  they  are  fond  of  getting  at 
the  hollows  of  fallen  decayed  trees,  each  back- 
ing at  the  tree,  and  the  last  acting  as  sen- 
tinel, with  his  snout  projecting  from  the 
entrance. 

Pecten.  (See  Escallop.) 

Pedioulus,  yje-dtVc'-M-his,  (Lat.,)  is  a gen.  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  ord.  Aptera.  These 
insects  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Lice,  and  form  the  order  of  Parasita  of  Lat- 
reille,  and  Anoplura  of  Dr  Leach.  Each  species 
of  mammal  and  bird  has  its  own  particular 
species  of  louse,  and  sometimes  even  two  or 
three  distinct  species.  ((See  Louse.)  'J’he  Lin- 
nsean  genus  of  Pediculus  is  now  subdivided 
into  several  genera ; as  Pediculus,  Phthirus, 
Hcematopinus,  Nirmus,  Ricinus,  See. 

Peechi.  {See  Zebra,  BuRcnELL’s.) 

Peewit.  [See  Lapwing.) 

Pegasus,  peg-d-sus,  a genus  of  lophobran- 
chiate  fishes,  allied  to  the  hippocampus  or 
sea-horse,  and  the  pipe  fishes.  They  have 
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very  wide  pectoral  fins,  and  are  found  in  the 
Javanese  seas. 

Pekan.  (See  Woodshock.) 

Pelican, ^ei'-e-7cd«j(Gr.  peleJcan)  (Pelecanus,) 
a bird,  according  to  Cuvier,  belonging  to  the 
fam.  Topipalmafce,  of  the  ord.  Palmipedes,  a 
class  of  swimming  birds  or  Natatores.  The 
characteristics,  taken  from  the  description  of 
Temmiuck,  are  as  follows  : — Bill  long,  straight, 
wide,  and  very  much  depressed ; upper  man- 
dible flattened,  and  terminated  by  a very  strong 
hook  or  nail,  which  is  compressed  and  very 
much  bent ; lower  mandible  formed  by  two 
osseous  branches,  which  are  depressed,  flexible, 
and  united  at  the  point,  and  from  which  a 
naked  skin,  in  the  shape  of  a bag,  is  suspended. 
The  face  and  throat  are  naked ; the  nostrils 
basal,  in  the  shape  of  longitudinal  slits ; the 
feet  short  and  strong  ; three  anterior  toes,  the 
hind  toe  articulated  anteriorly,  but  on  the  same 
plane  with  the  others,  and  all  united  by  a mem- 
brane, the  middle  claw  being  without  dentila- 
tions.  The  wings  are  moderate  in  size ; the 
first  quill -feather  shorter  than  the  second,  which 
is  the  longest  in  the  wing ; and  the  greater 
wing-coverts  and  the  secondaries  are,  nearest 
tlie  body,  as  long  as  the  quills.  The  pelicans 
reside  on  rivers,  lakes,  and  along  the  sea-coasts; 
they  are  also  excellent  swimmers,  and  are  fond 
of  perching  on  trees  and  other  eminences. 
They  feed  on  fish,  and  by  means  of  their  pouch 
they  can  store  up  a good  deal  of  provender  in 
one  evening,  when  they  return  to  their  favourite 
liaunts  and  disgorge  their  prey  from  their 
pouch  to  consume  it  at  leisure.  The  female 
feeds  her  young  on  food  that  has  been  macer- 
ated for  some  time  in  her  pouch.  The  common 
pelican  (Pelecanus  onocrotalus)  is  about  five  or 
six  feet  in  length,  and  the  expanse  of  the  wings 
i?  from  twelve  to  thirteen  feet.  The  colour  of 
the  plumage  is  generally  white,  tinted  with  rose 
or  salmon-colour,  which  is  brightest  in  the 
breeding  season.  The  primaries  and  spurious 
wings  are  black,  and  the  crest  at  the  back  of 
the  head  yellow.  The  pouch  is  yellow,  the  irides 
hazel,  and  the  feet  flesh-colour ; the  tail  is 
short.  The  name  of  the  pelican  is  derived  from 
its  cry,  which  is  loudest  during  its  flight,  and 
which  the  ancients  used  to  compare  to  the  bray- 
ing of  an  ass.  It  inhabits  Asia,  Africa,  and 
South  America.  In  September,  about  the 
middle  of  the  month,  it  repairs  to  Egypt ; and 
in  the  .summer  months  it  takes  up  its  residence 
along  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
shores  of  Greece.  With  regard  to  its  fishing 
and  eating  powers,  it  is  said  that  a pelican  will 
despatch  as  many  fish  at  a single  meal  as  would 
serve  for  six  men  ; aod  in  confinement  it  is 
known  to  snatch  up  rats  and  other  small  quad- 
rupeds. It  reposes  at'night  standing  up,  with 
its  head  leaning  on  its  breast.  The  absurd  idea 
which  used  to  be  prevalent  that  the  pelican  fed 
its  young  with  its  own  blood,  was  doubtless 
derived  from  its  habit  of  feeding  them  from  the 
fish  in  its  pouch.  It  also  carries  water  in  its 
pouch  for  the  succour  of  the  young  pelicans, 
which  are  generally  two  in  number  at  a time. 

Penguin,  pen'-gwin,  (Welsh  pen,  head ; 
gwyn,  white  ; or  from  the  Latin  pinguis,  fat,) 
a term  applied  to  it  on  account  of  its  appear- 
ance. According  to  Cuvier,  the  penguins 
(Aptenodytes)  are  even  less  capable  of  flying 
than  the  auks.  Their  little  wing.s  arc  coverecl 
with  mere  vestiges  of  feathers,  which,  at  the 
first  glance,  resemble  scales ; tiicir  feet,  placed 
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furthei.'  behind  than  those  of  any  other  bird, 
only  support  them  by  bearing  on  the  tarsus, 
which  is  widened  like  the  sole  of  the  foot  of  a 
quadruped,  and  in  which  are  found  those  bones 
soldered  together  at  their  extremities.  They 
have  a small  thumb  directed  inwards,  and  the 
three  anterior  toes  are  united  by  a membrane. 
They  are  only  found  in  the  Antarctic  seas, 
never  going  on  shore  except  to  build  their 
nests.  They  can  scramble  along  the  ground 
with  some  speed,  using  their  short  wings  as  if 
they  were  legs,  and,  in  consequence,  they  lie 
nearly  flat  while  running.  In  leisurely  walk- 
ing, they  shuffle  slowly  along.  While  in  the 
water  they  move  with  great  swiftness,  and 
they  principally  feed  on  fish.  The  female  lays 
from  two  to  three  eggs  at  a time,  which  are 
generally  all  hatched.  The  largest  of  the 
species  is  the  great  Patagonian  penguin  {Ap- 
tenodytes Forsteri),  which  is  about  two  feet 
long,  and  weighs  upwards  of  seventy  pounds. 
On  the  places  where  they  breed,  they  are  seen 
in  countless  numbers  lining  the  shore  ; and  at 
a distance,  from  their  erect  attitudes,  they 
might  be  mistaken  for  an  army  ready  to  meet 
invasion.  They  are  simple,  inoffensive  birds, 
and  may  be  knocked  down  easily,  never  stirring 
on  the  approach  of  the  destroyer. 

Perambles.  Bandicoot.) 

Perch,  pertsJi,  (Fr.  perclie,  Lat.  perca,)  an 
acanthopterygious  fish,  belonging  to  the  fam. 
PercidcB.  Its  characteristics  are  : — Two  dorsal 
fins,  distinct  and  separated ; the  rays  of  the 
first  spinous,  those  of  the  second  flexible  ; 
tongue  smooth  ; teeth  in  both  jaws  in  front  of 
the  vomer,  and  on  the  palatine  bones ; oper- 
culum bony,  ending  in  a flattened  point 
directed  backwards ; branchiostegous  rays 
seven  in  number  ; and  the  scales  rough,  hard, 
and  firmly  attached.  The  perch  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  beautiful  of  our  fresh-water 
fish.  The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  of  a 
greenish-brown,  subsiding  into  golden  yellow 
below ; the  sides  ornamented  with  dark  trans- 
verse bands ; the  irides  golden  ; the  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  pale  brown,  and  the  anal  and 
caudal  fins  bright  vermilion.  The  perch  was 
known  to  the  Greeks  as  Aristotle  has  described 
its  habits.  In  England,  it  is  found  in  nearly 
every  river  and  lake,  and  it  is  common  enough 
in  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe.  It  varies  in 
weight  from  half-a-pound  up  to  three  pounds, 
although  sevei’al  have  been  taken  over  the 
latter  weight.  Many  other  fishes  are  popularly, 
though  wrongly,  called  perches.  For  example, 
there  is  the  Climbing  Perch  of  Ceylon,  (Anabas,) 
which  can  walk  over  land,  and  even  can  ascend 
trees  by  means  of  its  fins ; the  Giant  Perch  of 
Eastern  Europe,  (Lucio perca, ) which  smoetimes 
exceeds  a yard  in  length  ; together  with  many 
others. — lief.  Yarrell’s  British  Fishes. 

Peudix.  (jSee  Partridge.) 

Pericardium,  pe-ri-lcar'-de-um,  (Or.  peri, 
about,  and  Icardia,  the  heart,)  in  Anat.,  is  the 
membrane  that  incloses  the  heart  (which  see). 

I’ERiosTEUM,  per -e-os' -te-um,  (Gr.  peri,  and 
osteon,  a bone,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  membrane  that 
covers  the  bone.  (A'ee  Bone,  Anatomy.) 

1’eritoneum  pe-ri-to-ne'-vm,  (Gr.  periteitn^ 
I stretch  round, ) in  Anat.,  is  the  thin  serou.s 
membrane  lining  the  abdominal  cavity,  and 
enveloping  the  contained  organs,  so  a.s  to  keep 
tlieiu  in  tiieir  ])roper  places  Like  the  other 
serous  membranes,  it  is  an  inclosed  sac,  cover- 
ing, but  not  containing,  the  organs  In  its  cavity, 
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with  its  internal  surface  smooth  and  shining, 
and  moistened  by  a serous  fluid  for  aiding  the 
natural  movements  of  the  organs  upon  each 
other.  The  folds  which  surround  the  small 
intestines  constitute  the  mesentery ; that 
which  hangs  down  from  the  stomach,  and  is 
then  reflected  upwards  and  backwards  to  the 
colon,  is  the  omentum.  The  peritoneum  is 
liable  to  inflammation,  exceedingly  painful 
and  dangerous,  from  its  extent  and  connexion 
with  important  organs.  Peritonitis  may  exist 
either  as  an  acute  or  chronic  disease.  In  the 
former,  there  is  usually  great  pain  and  tender- 
ness of  the  abdomen,  accompanied  with  fever, 
and  a frequent,  small,  and  hard  pulse.  Some- 
times, at  first,  the  pain  is  confined  to  one  spot; 
but  it  generally  soon  extends  over  the  whole 
of  the  abdomen.  It  is  very  severe,  and  much 
increased  by  any  motion,  even  coughing,  sneez- 
ing, or  drawing  a long  breath.  Even  the  weight 
of  the  bed-clothes  is  sometimes  unbearable. 
It  is  acute  and  cutting,  and  sometimes  occurs 
in  paroxysms ; and  the  patient  usually  lies  on 
his  back  with  his  knees  drawn  up.  The  bowels 
are  usually  constipated,  but  sometimes  the  re- 
verse ; and  commonly  there  are  present  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  hiccup.  Its  causes  are  various,  as 
by  cold,  mechanical  injuries  of  the  peritoneum, 
the  development  of  tumours,  &c.  Women  in 
childbed  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  After  the 
disease  has  continued  for  a certain  time,  it  is 
attended  with  tension  and  swelling  of  the  belly ; 
and  if  not  checked,  it  usually  terminates  in 
from  five  to  ten  days.  The  appropriate  treat- 
ment, when  the  state  of  the  patient  admits  of 
it,  is  copious  general  bleedings,  followed  by 
the  application  of  leeches  to  the  abdomen,  to- 
gether with  warm  fomentations ; frequently 
the  latter  is  all  that  the  state  of  the  patient 
admits  of.  As  internal  remedies,  most  reli- 
ance is  usually  placed  upon  mercury  and 
opium.  After  a time,  peritonitis  sometimes 
assumes  a chronic  form.  Here  the  symptoms 
are  less  marked.  The  pain  is  slight,  or  only 
discoverable  on  pressure,  and  the  fever  low ; 
but  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the  tongue  foul, 
and  appetite  impaired.  The  treatment  is  local 
bleedings,  with  blisters  and  other  counter- 
irritants  applied  over  the  abdomen.  A 
nourishing,  but  unstimulating,  diet,  and  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  are  likewise  neces- 
sary; and  some  recommend  iodine,  either  taken 
internally  or  applied  as  ointment  to  the  part. 

Periwinkle,  per-e-win'-M,  (Sax.  peruince,) 
a marine  animal,  belonging  to  the  Littorindce, 
a fam.  of  gasteropodous  mollusks  living  in  the 
sea  or  in  brackish  water.  The  shell  of  the 
periwinkle  is  not  smooth,  but  is  solid,  and  its 
whorls  are  more  or  less  flattened  instead  of 
being  rounded.  Great  quantities  of  this  mol- 
lusk  are  sold  in  London  and  about  the  coasts 
every  year. 

Petaurists,  Pet-or'-ists,  a group  of  mar- 
supial animals,  found  in  Australia,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Phalangists,  q.  v.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  the  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  {See 
Hepoona  Roo.) 

Petrel,  pe'-trel,  (Thalassidroma,)  a bird  be- 
longing to  the  ord.  Natatores,  and  fam.  Loridee. 
It  is  one  of  the  smallest  web-footed  birds  known, 
and  is  only  six  inches  in  length.  The  stormy 
petrel,  which  is  better  known  to  mariners 
under  the  title  of  “ Mother  Carey’s  chicken,” 
may  be  thus  described : — The  bill  is  black ; 
he  irides  dark  brown;  the  head,  neck,  back, 
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wings,  and  tail,  sooty  black ; outer  edge  of 
tertial  feathers  white ; chin,  throat,  breast, 
and  under  surface  of  the  body,  black  ; sides  of 
the  vent  white  ; and  legs,  toes,  and  membranes 
black.  It  breeds  on  the  Lowe  Isles,  Iceland, 
and  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  roves  at  large  over 
the  gi’eater  portion  of  the  Atlantic.  Its  food 
consists  of  small  fish,  and  those  Crustacea  and 
mollusca  which  are  found  in  the  floating  sea- 
weed which  may  be  seen  over  many  parts  of 
the  ocean.  It  often  keeps  in  company  with  a 
ship  for  days,  not  only  for  shelter,  but  for 
scraps  of  provisions  thrown  overboard.  Sailors 
superstitiously  believe,  that  when  Mother 
Carey’s  chickens  are  seen  flying  about,  it  is  a 
sign  that  a storm  is  coming.  According  to 
Selby,  the  following  are  the  characters  of  the 
petrels,  or  family  Thalassidroma 'Bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  much  compressed  in  front  of 
the  nasal  sheath,  with  the  tip  of  the  upper 
mandible  suddenly  curving,  and  hooked  down- 
wards; and  that  of  the  lower  one  slightly 
angulated,  and  following  the  curve  of  the 
upper.  The  nostrils  are  contained  in  one  tube 
or  sheath,  but  show  two  distinct  orifices  in 
front.  The  legs  have  the  tarsi  rather  long, 
slendei’,  and  reticulated.  The  feet  have  three 
toes,  united  by  a membrane ; the  outer  and 
middle  toes  are  nearly  equal  in  length,  the 
hind  toe  being  represented  by  a small,  straight, 
dependent  nail.  The  wings  are  long  and  acu- 
minate, and  the  tail  either  square  or  slightly 
forked.  The  name  Thalassidroma  signifies 
“sea-runner.”  Besides  the  stormy  petrel, 
which  has  been  just  described,  there  are  other' 
varieties  ; as  BulwePs  petrel,  {Thalassidroma 
Bulwerii,)v!h\eh  is  a native  of  Madeira,  and  is 
about  ten  inches  long;  Wilson’s  petrel,  {Tha- 
lassidroma Wilsord,)  which  breeds  about  Nova 
Scotia,  (its  length  is  about  seven  and  a half 
inches;)  the  forked-tailed  petrel,  (Thalassi- 
droma Leachii  ;)  and  the  fulmar  petrel,  (Pro- 
cellaria  glacialis.)  This  bird  is  extremely 
valuable,  on  account  of  a pure,  amber -coloured 
oil  which  it  produces  in  large  quantities,  the 
best  being  obtained  from  the  old  birds.  The 
eggs  are  also  used  as  food.  The  albatros  is 
allied  to  the  petrels. 

Petromyzon.  (See  Lamprey.  ) 

Pettichaps,  pet'-ty-chaps,  a popular  name 
given  to  one  or  two  birds  belonging  to  the 
genus  Sylvia.  The  garden  whitethroat  is  called 
the  Great  Pettichaps,  and  the  chiff-chaff  is 
named  the  Smaller  Pettichap. 

Photon.  (See  Tropic-bird.) 

Phalanges, /dZ-dn-yeea  (Gr.,  a battalion),  in 
Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  the  small  bones  of 
the  fingers  and  toes.  (See  Foot,  Hand.) 

Phalangists,  fal'-an-fists,  a group  of  marsu- 
pial animals  found  in  Australia.  They  have 
the  skin  of  the  flanks  expanded,  like  that  of 
the  flying  squirrel,  and  are  thereby  enabled  to 
make  extraordinary  leaps  from  one  tree  to 
another,  spreading  out  their  limbs,  and  up- 
borne by  the  flattened  skin,  which  reaches 
along  all  four  legs.  There  are  many  species 
belonging  to  this  group,  which  are  popularly, 
but  erroneously,  called  flying  opossums,  flying 
mice,  and  flying  squirrels. 

Phalaropes,  fal-a-ro'pes,  certain  birds  be- 
longing to  the  family  Scolopacidm,  q.v. 

Pharynx,  fdr'-inks,  (Gr.,  the  throat,  from 
phero,  I convey,  because  it  conveys  food  into 
the  stomach,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  muscular  funnel- 
shaped  bag  at  the  back  part  of  the  mouth. 
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which  receives  the  masticated  food,  and  con- 
veys it  to  the  oesophagus.  It  is  broadest  about 
the  middle,  being  constricted  at  either  end, 
more  particularly  below,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  oesophagus.  Pharyngitis  is  inflammation 
of  the  pharynx  ; pharyngotoray,  the  operation 
of  cutting  into  the  pharynx  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  any  foreign  body. 

Phatagin,  fat'-a-jin,  a species  of  manis, 
with  a very  long  tail.  {See  Manis.) 

Pheasant,  fai-zant  (Lat.  phasianus,  Fr. 
faisan)  (Phasianus). — The  generic  characters 
of  the  pheasant,  according  to  Mr  Yarrell,  are 
as  follows  : — Bill  of  moderate  length  and  strong, 
the  upper  mandible  being  convex,  naked  at 
the  base,  and  with  the  tip  bent  downwards  ; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral,  and  covered  with  a car- 
tilaginous scale ; cheeks,  and  the  skin  sur- 
rounding the  eyes,  destitute  of  feathers,  and 
with  a red  varicose  covering.  Wings  short ; 
the  first  quill-feather  narrow  towards  the  tip  ; 
the  fourth  and  fifth  the  longest  in  the  wing. 
Tail  long,  wedge-shaped,  graduate,  and  con- 
taining eighteen  feathers.  Feet  with  three 
toes  in  front  and  one  behind  ; the  three  an- 
terior toes  united  by  a membrane  as  far  as  the 
fii'St  joint,  and  the  hind  toe  articulated  upon 
the  tarsus,  which,  in  the  male  birds,  is  fur- 
nished with  a horny  conical  and  sharp  spur. 
The  pheasant  was  originally  a native  of  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis,  a river  of  Colchis,  in  Asia 
Minor;  whence  it  was  brought  by  the  Greeks 
into  Europe,  where  it  speedily  began  to  be  held 
in  high  request,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its 
plumage  and  its  succulent  qualities  as  an 
article  of  food  for  the  table.  The  pheasant  is 
extensively  diffused  through  England,  and  has 
become  naturalized  even  so  far  north  as 
Northumberland.  Mr  Selby  observes,  however, 
that  the  cause  of  its  preservation  is  not  so 
much  due  to  the  wildness  of  its  nature,  as  to 
the  trouble  and  expense  bestowed  on  it  by 
noblemen  and  other  considerable  landed  pro- 
prietors, without  which  the  breed  would  most 
likely  be  now  extinct.  The  favourite  resorts  of 
pheasants  are  woods  that  are  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  long  grass  kept  up  by  brambles 
and  bushes,  and  thick  plantations,  or  moist 
grounds,  and  marshy  islands  overgrown  with 
rushes  and  osiers.  They  can  seldom  be  induced 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  on  any  ground 
bare  of  shelter,  as  wood  and  water  are  indis- 
])ensable  to  them,  on  account  of  their  habits. 
The  females  begin  to  lay  their  eggs  in  April, 
and  hatch  them  liy  the  end  of  May.  They  lay 
generally  from  ten  to  fourteen,  and  the  eggs 
arc  of  a uniform  olive-brown  colour,  and  nearly 
spherical  in  shape.  The  pheasant  chiefly  feed.s, 
in  a wild  state,  on  grain,  seeds,  green  leaves, 
and  insects,  as  well  as  some  berries,  of  which 
they  are  fond  ; as  blackberries,  &c.  They  sel- 
dom use  their  wings,  except  to  get  away  from 
an  enemy  ; but  generally  run  along ; and  the 
speed  with  whicli  they  get  over  the  ground  is 
somewhat  surprising.  The  ordinary  weight  of 
a i)heasant  is  from  two  ])Oun(ls  to  two  pounds 
and  a half,  although  many  of  heavier  weight 
liavc  been  killed.  The  whole  length  of  the 
male  is  about  three  feet,  while  that  of  the  female 
is  about  two,  although  the  length  greatly  de- 
pends on  that  of  the  middle  feathers  of  the 
tail,  which  often  exceed  two  feet.  'I’hc  colour 
of  the  adult  male  is  much  varied.  'I’lie  cars  are 
surrounded  by  a naked  skin  of  bright  scarlet, 
Bpcckle<l  with  Iduish-black  ; the  irides  hazel  ; 
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the  head  .and  neck  steel-blue,  reflecting  brown, 
green,  and  purple  in  different  lights  ; the  ear- 
coverts  dark  brown,  upper  part  of  back  orange- 
red  tipped  with  black  ; tail-feathers  very  long, 
of  pale  yellow-brown  colour,  with  narrow  trans- 
verse bands  of  black,  about  an  inch  apart ; the 
breast  and  under  surface  of  the  body  golden- 
red  ; and  finally,  the  legs,  toes,  and  claws  of  a 
brownish  lead  colour.  The  females  have  a dull 
brownish  earth  colour  plumage,  and  sink  far 
below  the  male  in  appearance  ; but  it  is  to  this 
that  they  owe  their  escape  from  the  sportsman  ; 
whence  they  can  rear  and  bring  up  their  broods 
in  safety,  without  running  those  risks  which 
the  male  has  to  undergo.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  pheasant  has  a marked 
inclination  to  breed  with  other  gallinaceous 
birds  ; as  the  common  fowl  of  our  poultry-yard, 
the  turkey,  &c. — Mef.  Yarrell’s  British  Birds. 

Philomachus.  (^eelluFF.) 

Pholas,  fo'h-las,  a genus  of  bivalve  shells, 
popularly  called  Piddocks,  and  remarkable  for 
their  power  of  boring  into  stones  and  wood. 
They  make  deep  burrows  in  the  cliffs,  and  thus 
aid  in  causing  the  rocks  to  fall ; while  there 
are  some  species  which  prefer  wood  as  a rest- 
ing place,  and  da  very  great  damage  to  sub- 
merged timber.  The  outside  of  the  shell  is 
formed  like  a file,  and  is  probably  the  tool 
which  is  used  in  boring  the  holes. 

Phoca.  (See  Seals.) 

Phocasna.  (See  Dolphin.) 

Phyllihm.  (See  Leaf-Insect.) 

Physalis.  (See  Portuguese  Man-of-War.) 

Physalus.  (See  Rorqual.  ) 

Physeter,  fy-zee'-tur,  a species  of  whale, 
called  by  seamen  the  Black-fish.  In  general 
shape  it  resembles  the  spermaceti  whale,  but 
may  be  known  by  the  position  of  the  spout- 
holes,  which  are  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre.  It  is  a large  animal, 
measuring  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length. 

Physiology,  phiz-e-oV -o-je,  (Gr.  phusis,  na- 
ture, and  logos,  discourse,)  is  literally  the  doc- 
trine or  science  of  nature,  comprehending  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  physical  and  natur.al 
sciences  ; and  this  was  the  meaning  which  it 
originally  bore.  But  as  these,  in  course  of 
time,  came  to  be  more  particularly  studied, 
they  received  distinct  names,  as  natural  philo- 
sophy, chemistry,  astronomy,  zoology,  geology, 
&c.  To  the  science  which  treats  of  the  func- 
tions of  living  beings  the  term  physiology  is 
still  applied,  though  its  meaning  is  becoming 
more  and  more  restricted  as  its  various  branches 
become  better  defined.  It  is  divided  into  ani- 
mal or  comparative  physiology,  which  treats 
of  animals,  and  human  jihysiology,  which  deals 
with  man.  By  physiology,  as  at  present  used, 
is  generally  understood  a knowledge  of  vital 
actions  in  a state  of  health,  as  distinguished 
from  pathology,  which  is  a l<nowledge  of  the 
same  functions  when  diseased.  It  is,  indeed, 
impossible  exactly  to  lay  down  the  boundaries 
which  separate  health  from  disease  ; for  we 
even  find  that  what  is  health  to  one  man  may 
bo  disease  to  another  ; yet  the  general  features 
arc  sufficiently  marked.  Physiology,  tlien,  is 
generally  considered  to  embrace  a description 
of  the  various  vital  functions  of  the  parts  com- 
posing the  human  body,  as  well  as  the  more 
intimate  structure  of  thejiarts  themselves  ; the 
relations  of  these  jiarts  to  each  other  being 
referred  to  descriptive  anatomv,  amt  their 
chemical  composition  to  animal  ehcmi.''try 
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Tlie  modern  science  of  histology  deals  with  the 
elementary  textures  of  the  human  body  and 
tlieir  several  functions,  and  is  the  recognised 
i)asis  of  physiological  knowledge.  The  ultimate 
or  elementary  tissues  are  arranged  as — (1) 
molecule-tissues,  (2)  cell-tissues,  (3)  fibre-tis- 
sues, and  (4)  tube-tissues.  Molecules  are 
minute  bodies,  presenting  to  the  microscope 
the  appearance  of  minute  dots  or  points.  All 
fluids  out  of  which  the  higher  tissues  are  formed 
are  rich  in  molecules.  When  we  examine 
living  structures  under  high  magnifying  powers, 
numerous  tissues,  but  especially  the  fluids,  are 
seen  to  contain  multitudes  of  minute  vesicles 
or  shut  sacs,  termed  cells,  which  vary  greatly 
in  shape,  size,  and  function,  and  are  distin- 
guished into  permanent  cells  and  cells  of  tran- 
sition. Cells  nndergo  a variety  of  changes; 
sometimes  they  gradually  dissolve  and  perish, 
or  the  cell-wall  bursts  and  liberates  its  fluid 
contents ; and  they  unite  in  various  ways  to 
form  complex  tissues.  A fibre  is  a solid  elon- 
gated body  like  a thread, varying  in  thickness 
from  one  sixteen-thousandth  to  one  fourteen- 
fliousandtli  of  an  inch.  The  functions  of  the 
fibrous  tissues  are  manifold ; the  most  impor- 
tant, however,  is  that  of  contractility.  The 
tubnlar  tissues  are  distinguished  from  fibres  by 
))eing  composed  of  distinct  walls,  with  contents, 
;-.s  in  the  nerve-tubes,  and  the  blood-tubes  or 
capillaries.  These  are  the  four  gi'eat  element- 
ary tissues  of  living  beings,  on  which  depend 
the  vital  endowments  of  growth,  contractility, 
and  sensibility.  Organised  beings  present  us 
with  only  twenty  of  the  sixty-two  elementary 
substances  known  in  chemistry ; and  of  these 
the  principal  are  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  nitrogen,  the  others  being  found  only  in 
small  quantities  and  in  particular  tissues.  The 
chemical  principles  that  are  to  be  found  more 
or  less  associated  together  in  every  texture  and 
fluid  of  living  beings,  some  prevailing  in  one, 
others  in  another,  are  (1)  the  albuminous,  (2) 
the  fatty,  (3)  the  pigmentary,  (4)  the  mineral 
principles.  The  albuminous  principles  consist 
of  albumen,  fibrine,  and  caseine.  Tatty  matter 
consists  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  in 
various  proportions.  The  pigmentary  prin- 
ciples give  colour  to  the  various  textures,  and 
are  evidently  allied  to  oily  constituents  of  living 
beings.  Of  mineral  principles  the  most  im- 
portant ai'e  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime. 
The  various  functions  of  the  more  complex 
organs  of  the  human  body  are  distinguished  as 
those  of  nutrition,  innervation,  and  reproduc- 
tion. The  function  of  nutrition  consists  of  five 
stages,  — (1)  the  introduction  into  the  stomach 
and  intestinal  canal  of  appropriate  aliment; 
(2)  the  formation  therefrom  of  a nutritive 
principle,  the  blood ; (3)  the  transformation  of 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  blood  into  the 
tissues  ; (4)  the  reabsorption  of  the  transformed 
tissues  into  the  blood ; (5)  the  excretion  of  the 
various  effete  matters  from  the  body.  The  sub- 
ject of  appropriate  alimentary  matters  is  treated 
under  the  head  of  Toon  and  Drink.  The  di- 
gestive processes, — including  mastication,  or 
the  chewing  of  the  food  ; insalivation,  the 
mixing  it  with  saliva  ; deglutition,  or  the  swal- 
lowing of  it;  chymification,  or  the  action  of  the 
stomach  ; chylification,  or  the  action  of  the  in- 
testines ; and  the  absorption  of  the  chyle, — are 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Digestion.  5Tic 
chyle  in  the  intestines  is  taken  up  by  the  lac- 
tcals,  and  by  them  conveyed  to  the  mesenteric 
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glands,  where  it  is  supposed  to  undergo  some 
change.  From  thence  it  makes  its  way  to  the 
right  side  of  the  aorta,  in  the  lumbar  region, 
where  it  is  finally  discharged  into  an  elongated 
pouch,  called  the  receptaculum  chyli.  From 
this  pouch  the  thoracic  duct  conveys  the  chyle 
upwards  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  where  it  is 
poured  into  the  left  subclavian  vein,  at  its 
junction  with  the  internal  jugular ; and,  being 
thus  mixed  with  venous  blood,  is  carried  to  the 
lungs,  and  there  converted  into  arterial  blood. 
The  circnlation  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries.  The 
blood  is  propelled  by  the  heart  through  the 
arteries  to  all  parts  of  the  body ; and  from  the 
extremities  of  the  arteries  it  is  taken  by  the 
capillaries  to  the  extremities  of  the  veins,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  again  conveyed  to  the 
heart.  (See  Circulation.)  The  impure  blood 
returned  by  the  veins  to  the  heart  is  by  it  pro- 
pelled into  the  lungs,  where  it  is  purified  by 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  and  again 
conveyed  to  the  heart  for  circulation  through 
the  body.  The  lungs  are  so  constructed  as  to 
expose  a large  surface,  covered  with  capillary 
blood-vessels,  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 
(See  Respiration.)  We  thus  see  how  nutritive 
matter  is  converted  into  blood,  and  how  the 
blood  cu’culates  through  all  parts  of  the  body. 
It  is  from  the  blood  that  all  the  different  tissues 
derive  their  nourishment,  each  possessing  a 
vital  property  of  attraction  and  selection, 
whereby  the  necessary  materials  are  di-awn 
through  the  delicate  membranous  walls  of  the 
capillaries,  and  converted  into  tissues.  Hence 
a sufficient  supply  of  nutritious  blood  is  neces- 
sary to  health,  depending,  as  it  does,  upon  the 
various  processes  of  digestion,  circulation,  res- 
piration, &c. ; and  also  a healthy  state  of  the 
parts  to  be  nourished,  so  as  to  be  able  to  attract 
and  select  the  proper  materials.  A healthy 
state  of  the  nervous  system  is  also  necessary, 
for  on  this,  too,  the  various  functions  of  the 
body  depend.  While  the  blood  is  constantly 
supplying  matter  to  build  up  the  various  tissues, 
it  is  also  at  the  same  time  receiving  from  these 
tissues  the  matter  which  has  fulfilled  its  ap- 
pointed functions.  The  new  material  takes 
exactly  the  place  of  the  old,  so  that  the  general 
configuration  of  the  body  is  preserved.  The 
blood  is  thus  a wonderfully  complex  fluid,  made 
up  partly  of  organic  materials  derived  from  the 
alimentary  canal,  and  partly  of  organic  mate- 
rials derived  from  the  tissues.  (See  Blood.) 
The  latter  are  carried  to  various  excretory 
organs,  where  they  are  separated  and  dis- 
charged ; as  by  the  intestines,  kidneys,  skiji, 
lungs,  and  liver.  The  function  of  innervation 
is  dependent  on  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and 
nerves.  (See  Brain,  Nervous  System,  Spinal 
Cord.)  The  third  and  last  of  these  functions 
is  that  of  reproduction,  a subject  of  much  in- 
terest, but  comparatively  little  understood.  It 
is  said  that  the  human  foetus  passes  through 
various  stages  of  growth,  resembling  in  turn 
the  different  inferior  beings  of  the  animal 
scale ; at  first  a zoophyte,  then  amollusk,  then 
a worm,  a fish,  a reptile ; and  so  on.  Some, 
however,  regard  this  theory  as  being  more  fan- 
ciful than  real,  and  foundea  merely  upon  loose 
analogies. — Ref.  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  ; 
Carpenter’s  Human  Physiology. 

Pia  Mater,  (Lat.,  pious  mother,)  in  Anat.,  is 
the  name  given  to  the  innermost  of  the  three 
investing  membranes  of  the  brain.  (See  Brain.) 
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Picathahtes.  {See  Crows.) 

PicniouGO,  Pitch-y-see-a'h-ffO,  a little  bur- 
rowing animal  of  Chili,  closely  allied  to  the 
armadillos,  q.  v.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the 
mole,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  shelly  ai’mour 
which  covers  the  back,  and  is  bent  over  the 
hind  quarters.  Its  scientific  name  is  chlamy- 
dophorus  truncatus.  The  under  part  of  the 
belly  is  clothed  with  thick  and  soft  fur. 

PiDDOCK.  (iS'ee  Pholas.) 

Pie.  (/S'ee  Magpie.) 

Pig,  Guinea.  One  of  the.Cavys,  q.  v. 

Pigeons,  pif-unz,  (Pr.,)  one  of  a nat.  fam.  of 
birds  comprising  the  pigeons,  doves,  and  tur- 
tles. Much  doubt  seems  to  prevail  as  to  the 
proper  place  of  the  pigeons  in  the  system  ; 
some  ornithologists  having  placed  them  among 
the  Insessores,  or  perching  bii'ds,  and  others 
among  the  Rasores,  or  gallinaceous  birds ; 
whilst  others  again  group  them  as  a separate 
order  between  the  two.  Their  food,  habits, 
internal  economy,  and  the  formation  of  their 
bills,  identify  them  with  the  Rasores;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  characters  which  bring 
them  near  the  Insessores — their  divided  toes 
and  comparatively  short  legs — are  weakened 
by  the  resemblance  which  those  members  bear 
to  the  same  parts  of  the  contiguous  order  in 
their  general  structure.  The  distribution  of 
tile  family  is  very  extensive,  the  family  occur- 
ring almost  everywhere  except  within  the 
frigid  zones.  The  species  are  most  abundant 
in  Southern  Asia  and  the  great  Indian  archi- 
pelago. Its  general  chai’acteristics  are — bill 
moderate,  compressed,  covered  at  the  base  of 
the  upper  mandible  with  a soft  skin,  in  which 
the  nostrils  are  pierced,  and  more  or  less 
curved  at  the  point ; feet  with  three  divided 
toes  in  front  and  one  behind.  One  part  of  the 
internal  organisation  of  the  pigeon  is  worthy 
of  special  notice.  The  crop,  in  the  state  which 
is  adapted  for  ordinary  digestion,  is  thin  and 
membranous,  and  the  internal  surface  smooth  ; 
Imt  by  the  time  the  young  are  about  to  be 
hatched,  the  whole,  except  that  part  which 
lies  on  the  trachea,  becomes  thicker  and  puts 
on  a glandular  appearance,  having  its  internal 
surface  very  irregular.  In  this  organ  it  is 
that  the  food  is  elaborated  by  the  parents  be- 
fore it  is  conveyed  to  the  young ; for  a milky 
fluid  of  a greyish  colour  is  secreted  and  poured 
into  the  crop  among  the  grain  and  seeds  under- 
going digestion,  and  a quality  of  food  suited 
to  the  nestling  is  thus  produced.  The  fluid 
coagulates  with  acids,  and  forms  curd  ; and 
the  appai’atus  forms  amongst  birds  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  mammae  of  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals. The  number  of  vertebrae  amounts  to  13 
cervical,  7 dorsal,  13  sacral,  and  7 caudal  = 40. 
The  sternum  is  narrow,  with  a deep  keel,  the 
inferior  border  convex,  and  the  anterior  one 
curved  forwards,  thin,  and  trenchant;  the 
inanubrial  process  is  strong  and  bifurcated, 
the  costal  processes  short.  The  postcrial  mar- 
gin is  cleft  by  two  fissures  on  cither  side  of 
the  mesial  plane,  the  lateral  and  superior 
fissures  being  tho  deepest ; the  mesial  ones 
are  occasionally  converted  into  a foramen. 
The  costal  surface  of  the  lateral  margin  is,  as 
in  the  gallinaceous  l)irds,  of  very  little  extent. 
The  domestic  i)igeon  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  ocnas  or  stock-dovc,  and  has  been  the 
companion  of  man  from  a very  early  period, 
the  ancient  Greeks  havingbecn  well  acquainted 
vith  them ; whilst  the  breeding  of  them  amongst 
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the  Romans  was  quite  a science.  The  same 
attention  to  them  has  been  given  by  modern 
nations,  and  the  adepts  in  the  art  of  breeding 
them  pretend  that  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  may  be  bred  to  a feather.  The  names 
bestowed  on  those  varieties  are  indicative 
of  their  peculiarities ; as  tumblers,  croppers, 
runts,  carriers,  &c.  In  their  wild  state, 
pigeons— then  called  in  England  wood-pigeons 
— live  on  high  trees,  sometimes  in  flocks. 
They  feed  on  seed,  though  sometimes  on  fruit, 
retaining  their  food  in  the  crop  for  some  time. 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  species  build  on 
elevated  situations,  forming  a loose  nest  of 
small  twigs,  and  wide  enough  to  contain  both 
sexes  ; the  female  lays  two  eggs  several  times 
a year.  They  pair  for  life,  though  they  as- 
semble in  flocks.  They  have  no  song,  their 
note  being  a simple  cooing.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  the  pigeon  is  bluish-grey,  of  various 
intensities  and  shades,  frequently  embellished 
upon  the  neck  with  feathers  having  a metallic 
lustre  and  peculiar  form,  and  which  exhibit 
various  tints  of  colour  according  to  the  light  in 
which  they  are  viewed.  Their  flesh  is  sapid 
and  nutritious,  being  of  a warm  and  invigorat- 
ing nature.  Their  flight  is  powerful,  very 
rapid,  and  can  be  long  sustained ; and  many 
species  are  in  the  habit  of  making  distant 
periodical  migi'ations.  The  numerous  varie- 
ties of  the  pigeon  existing  in  England  are 
supposed  by  the  best  authorities  to  have  origi- 
nated, not  from  any  cross  of  the  common 
pigeon  with  other  species,  but  from  a few  acci- 
dental varieties  of  the  common  pigeon  ; such 
accidental  varieties  as  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred having  been  separated  from  the  parent 
stock,  subjected  to  captivity  and  domestica- 
tion, and  assorted  and  paired  together  as  fancy 
or  caprice  suggested.  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  describe  them  fully.  The  carrier,  how- 
ever, deserves  notice,  if  it  were  only  for  the 
fact  that  it  is  honoui’ably  noticed  by  some  of 
the  most  famous  writers  of  classical  antiquity. 
Anacreon,  the  great  Greek  lyric  poet,  has 
mentioned  it  as  the  bearer  of  epistles  ; Pliny, 
the  famous  Roman  naturalist,  speaks  of  tho 
communication  kept  up  between  Ilirtius  and 
Decimus  Brutus  at  the  siege  of  Mutina, 
(Modena  ;)  and  there  is  recorded  an  instance 
of  their  having  been  employed  during  the 
crusade  of  St  Louis.  It  was  at  a very  early 
period  employed  in  this  country  as  a conveyor 
of  messages.  Another  prominent  species  of 
pigeon  is  the  passenger-\nQCon,  a native  of 
North  America,  over  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  immense  continent  it  occasionally 
rambles,  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  only  excepted.  It  arrives  in  the 
fur  countries  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  de- 
parts in  October.  It  annually  attains  the  sixty- 
second  degree  of  latitude  in  the  warmer  central 
districts,  but  reaches  the  fifty-eighth  parallel, 
on  the  coast  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  in  very  fine 
summers  only.  They  migrate  in  huge  flocks, 
which  have  sometimes  been  known  to  lie  con- 
siderably over  two  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  to  consist  of  two  thousand  millions  of 
l)igeons.  Their  roosting-places  are  always  in 
tho  woods  ; and  when  they  have  frequented 
one  of  these  i)laccs  for  some  time,  tho  appear- 
ance it  exhibits  is  surprising.  The  ground  is 
covered,  to  tho  depth  of  several  inches,  with 
their  dung;  all  the  tender  gr.iss  and  under- 
wood is  destroyed  ; the  surface  is  strewed  with 
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large  limbs  of  trees  broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  birds  collecting  one  above  another ; and 
the  trees  themselves  are  killed  through  an  ex- 
tent of  thousands  of  acres  as  completely  as  if 
they  had  been  cut  down  by  an  axe.  The  marks 
of  their  desolation  remain  for  many  years  on 
the  spot,  and  long  after  they  have  departed 
scarcely  a vegetable  makes  its  appearance. 

Pigs,  the  young  of  swine.  Under  the 
article  Hog,  the  distinctive  features  of  this 
pachydermatous  family  will  be  found  described. 
Por  its  size,  the  pig  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
animals  in  creation,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
body  is  used  for  food,  and  there  is  no  part  of  it 
which  cannot  be  turned  to  account.  Its  fat  is 
made  into  lard,  which  is  not  only  used  by 
housekeepers,  confectioners,  &c , but  also 
largely  in  medicine.  The  flesh  is  eaten  both 
fresh  and  salted.  The  skin,  when  not  eaten 
with  the  flesh,  is  tanned  for  s^dle-seats,  shoes, 
pocket-book  covers,  &c.  The  bladders  are  pre- 
pared as  ox-bladders.  The  bristles  are  used 
for  making  brushes.  The  abdominal  fat,  the 
blood,  and  even  the  intestines,  are  used  for 
food.  Lastly,  the  pig  multiplies  its  species  in 
a degree  proportional  to  its  usefulness.  The 
principal  breeds  of  English  pigs  have  been 
generally  named  from  the  counties  or  localities 
where  they  have  for  the  most  part  been  reared. 
Those  approved  on  account  of  their  superior 
size,  and  consequently  reared  for  the  purpose 
of  making  bacon,  are  the  Berks,  Hants,  Here- 
ford, Salop,  Norfolk,  and  Chester  breeds.  The 
breed  best  adapted  for  table  pork  is  the  small 
white  Chinese.  Particular  breeds  are,  however, 
preferred  by  different  individuals. 

Pike,  pike,  {Esox  Lucius.) — The  generic 
characters  of  this  fish  are, — head  depressed, 
large,  oblong,  blunt ; jaws,  palatine  bones, 
and  vomer,  furnished  with  teeth  of  various 
sizes ; body  elongated,  rounded  on  the  back ; 
sides  compressed,  covered  with  scales ; dorsal 
fin  placed  very  far  back  over  the  anal  fin.  It 
is  a well-known  inhabitant  of  the  principal 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe,  and  has  long  been 
common  in  many  of  the  rivers,  and  almost 
all  the  lakes  and  ornamental  waters  of  Ureat 
Britain,  where,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was 
held  in  high  estimation ; its  value  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  for  instance,  being  esti- 
mated at  ten  times  that  of  the  best  turbot  or 
cod.  The  pike  is  strong,  fierce,  and  active ; 
swims  rapidly,  and  occasionally  darts  along 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  spawn  is 
deposited  among  weeds  early  in  April ; and  at 
this  season  the  spawning  fish  is  found  in  nar- 
row creeks  and  ditches  connected  with  the 
larger  waters  they  at  other  times  inhabit.  The 
young  are  said  to  reach  the  length  of  eight  or 
ten  inches  the  first  year ; twelve  to  fourteen 
the  second ; eighteen  to  twenty  inches  the 
third;  and  there  are  proofs  on  record  that 
from  this  last  size  the  pike,  if  well  supplied 
with  food,  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds’ 
weight  a year  for  six  or  seven  successive  years. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  pike  is 
its  extraordinary  voracity,  anecdotes  respect- 
ing which  are  almost  innumerable.  In  default 
of  a sufficient  number  of  other  fishes  to  satisfy 
them,  they  will  seize  upon  moor-hens,  ducks, 
and,  indeed,  any  animals  of  small  size,  whether 
alive  or  dead  ; and  it  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  them  to  destroy  themselves  by  endeavour- 
ing to  swallow  prey  too  large  for  their  throats. 
They  are  also  remarkable  for  their  length  of 
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life  and  the  great  size  they  frequently  attain. 
They  are  known  to  attain,  in  some  instances, 
the  age  of  a hundred  years  : and  pike  of  sixty 
or  seventy  pounds’  weight,  although  not  com- 
mon, are  by  no  means  extraordinary.  The 
flesh  of  the  pike  is  of  good  quality ; and  those 
of  the  Medway,  when  feeding  on  the  smelt, 
acquire  excellent  condition,  with  peculiarly 
fine  fiavour.  Among  the  various  localities  in 
England  famous  for  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  their  pike,  are  Horsea  Mere  and 
Heigham  Sounds,  two  large  pieces  ©f  water  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  a few  miles  north  of 
Yarmouth.  The  colour  of  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  back  of  the  pike  is  dusky  olive- 
brown,  becoming  lighter,  and  mottled  with 
green  and  yellow,  on  the  sides,  passing  into 
silveiy  white  on  the  belly ; pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  pale  brown ; dorsal  and  caudal  fins  darker 
bi’own,  mottled  with  white,  yellow,  green. 
Several  other  fish  are  popularly  known  under 
the  name  of  pike.  The  American  pike,  {Cen- 
tropomus  undecimalis,)  is  closely  allied  to 
the  perch.  It  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  extending  along  the  . Atlantic  shores  of 
America  where  the  water  is  warm.  It  is  a 
large  fish,  very  good  for  the  table,  and  is  green 
on  the  back  and  silvery-white  on  the  abdomen 
The  bony  pike,  (iepfdoiiieMS,)  a most  remarkable 
fish,  which  belongs  to  the  order  Granolepidoti, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  American  lakes.  Its 
body  is  defended  by  a complete  armour  of 
hard,  bony  scales,  each  of  a lozenge-like  shape, 
and  smooth  and  polished  like  porcelain.  The 
jaws  are  very  long  and  narrow,  and  are  filled 
with  long,  sharp  teeth,  from  which  circum- 
stances, and  from  the  shape  of  its  body,  it  is 
called  the  Bony  Pike.  Its  flesh  is  good,  and  as 
it  reaches  a length  of  four  or  six  feet,  it  is  a 
varl-uable  fish. 

Pilchard,  pil'-tsliard,  (Clupea  Filcliardus,) 
is  the  name  of  a fish  belonging  to  the  family 
of  the  Clupeidce,  and  much  resembling  the 
herring.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
with  large  scales  ; the  back  is  bluish,  and  the 
sides  and  belly  silvery ; the  head  is  compressed, 
and  the  mouth  without  teeth.  The  upper  angle 
of  each  of  the  gills  is  marked  with  a large  black 
spot.  The  length  of  the  head  is  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  body  as  one  to  five ; the  depth  of 
the  body  equal  to  the  length  of  the  head  ; the 
transverse  thickness  of  the  body  equal  to  half 
its  depth.  The  older  naturalists  considered 
the  pilchard,  like  the  herring,  as  a visitor  from 
a distant  region,  and  assigned  to  it  the  same 
place  of  resort  as  that  fish ; but  to  this  it  is 
objected  that  the  pilchard  is  never  seen  in  the 
Northern  Ocean ; and  that,  though  they  fre- 
quent the  French  coasts,  and  are  seen  on  those 
of  Spain,  they  appear  on  neither  in  consider- 
able numbers  or  with  much  regularity.  On 
the  coast  of  Cornwall  they  are  found  through 
all  the  seasons  of  the  year;  but  in  January 
they  keep  near  the  bottom,  and  although  in 
March  they  sometimes  assemble  in  great  num- 
bers, it  is  not  until  July  that  they  regularly 
and  permanently  congregate.  The  season  and 
the  situation  for  spawning,  and  the  choice  of 
food,  are  doubtless  the  chief  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  motions  of  the  great  bodies  of  these 
fish  ; and  when  these  are  thoroughly  known, 
the  variations  which  have  been  noticed  in  the 
actions  of  the  pilchard  will  probably  no  longer 
be  a mystery.  The  pilchard  feeds  with  voracity 
on  small  crustaceoua  animals,  and  especially 
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on  a minute  species  of  shrimp,  not  larger  than 
ft  flea.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  they  devour 
the  roe  of  fish.  When  the  pilchards  assemble 
off  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  coast,  they 
i-esemble,  says  Mr  Yarrell,  a mighty  army,  with 
its  wings  stretching  parallel  to  the  land,  and 
the  whole  composed  of  numberless  smaller 
bodies,  which  are  perpetually  joining  together, 
shifting  their  position,  and  separating  again. 
There  are  three  stations  assumed  by  this  great 
body, — one  to  the  eastward  of  the  Lizard,  the 
most  eastern  extremity  reaching  to  the  Start 
Point  in  Devonshire  ; a second  between  the 
Lizard  and  the  Land’s  End  ; and  a third  on 
the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  the  chief  station 
being  about  St  Ives.  Sometimes  one  of  these 
districts  is  full  of  fish,  whilst  there  are  none  in 
the  others  ; but  towards  the  end  of  the  season 
they  often  move  from  one  station  to  another. 
Their  subordinate  motions  are  much  regulated 
by  the  tide,  against  which  they  rarely  go  ; and 
sometimes,  after  they  have  remained  parallel 
to  the  coast  for  several  weeks,  at  a distance  of 
several  leagues,  a strong  tide  will  bring  them 
close  to  the  shore.  The  fishery  for  pilchards, 
which  commences  in  July,*and  continues  until 
the  short  d;iys  and  stormy  weather  of  the  equi- 
nox render  its  pi’osecution  impracticable,  is 
carried  on  by  drift  or  didving-nets,  and  with 
scans  ; the  former  consisting  of  a number  of 
nets,  commonly  about  twenty,  each  from  eigh- 
teen to  twenty  fathoms  long  and  seven  fathoms 
deep,  and  sometimes  reaching  three-quarters 
of  a mile.  The  fishery  begins  a little  before 
sunset,  and  the  nets  are  drawn  in  about  two 
hours,  to  be  again  shot  as  morning  approaches, 
pilchards  entering  the  nets  better  at  these 
seasons  than  at  others.  The  number  of  fish 
taken  by  drift-boat  varies  exceedingly.  From 
fi  J'JOto  iu,000  is  considered  moderate  ; but  the 
number  often  amounts  to  20,000.  150,000  is 
considered  a fair  number  for  the  season’s  fish- 
ing. For  the  sean-fishing  three  boats  are  pro- 
vided, of  which  two  are  about  forty  feet  long 
and  ten  wide  at  the  beam,  with  flat  timbers 
and  a sliarp  bow.  The  first  is  termed  the 
sean-boat,  and  is  furnished  with  a scan  220 
fathoms  in  length  and  12  fathoms  deep, 
which  is  buoyed  along  the  head-rope  with 
corks  and  weighed  down  with  leads.  The 
second  boat,  called  the  volyer,  (a  corruption, 
probably,  of  follower,)  lias  a scan  from  100  to 
120  fathoms  in  length,  and  18  fathoms  in 
deiith  in  its  deepest  part,  and  termed  the 
tuck-sean,  differing  from  the  stop-sean,  as  the 
former  is  called,  as  well  in  shape  as  in  dimen- 
sions, the  middle  being  formed  into  a hollow 
or  bunt.  A third  boat,  called  a lurker,  is  less 
than  the  others,  and  has  no  scan.  The  crew 
attending  a scan  consists  of  eighteen  men  and 
one  or  two  boys.  Seven  of  these  are  assigned 
to  each  of  tlie  larger  boats,  and  the  remaining 
four,  including  the  master,  to  the  lurker.  This 
fishery  commences  three  weeks  or  a month 
after  the  drivers.  The  three  boats  proceed  in 
tlie  afternoon  to  some  sandy  bay,  and  cast 
anchor,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  the  fish. 
When  this  is  discovered,  the  lurker  iirocceds 
to  the  place  to  make  observations,  and  when 
everything  is  favourable,  a warp  from  the  (‘iid 
of  the  seal!  is  lianded  to  the  volyer,  whose 
])lace  it  is  to  keep  all  taut,  the  lurker  continu- 
ing on  the  fish  to  watch  their  motions,  and  to 
point  to  the  scan-boat  what  is  to  be  inclosed. 
The  scan-boat  is  rowed  by  four  men,  ttic  other 
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three  being  employed  in  throwing  the  net. 
The  scan  at  first  forms  a curved  line  across 
the  course  of  the  fish ; and  while  the  two 
larger  boats  are  employed  in  warping  the  ends 
together,  the  lurker’s  station  is  the  opening, 
where,  by  dashing  the  water,  the  fish  are  kept 
away  from  the  only  place  of  escape.  When 
the  scan  is  closed,  and  the  ends  are  laced  to-' 
gether,  if  the  body  of  fish  be  great,  and  the  sea 
or  tide  strong,  the  net  is  secured  by  heavy 
grapnels,  which  are  attached  to  the  head-ropes 
by  hawsers.  When  the  evening  has  closed  in 
and  the  tide  is  low,  the  men  proceed  to  take  up 
the  fish.  For  this  purpose,  leaving  the  stop- 
sean  as  before,  the  volyer  passes  within  it,  and 
lays  the  tuck-sean  round  it  on  the  inner  side ; 
it  is  then  drawn  together,  so  as  gradually  to 
contract  the  limits  of  the  fish  and  raise  them 
from  the  bottom,  stones  being  repeatedly 
thrown  into  the  water  at  the  part  where 
escape  alone  is  practicable,  until  the  fish  are 
supported  in  the  hollow  or  bunt  of  the  sean- 
When  brought  to  the  surface,  the  voices  of  the 
men  are  lost  in  the  noise  made  by  the  fish  as 
they  beat  the  water.  The  seaners  fix  them, 
selves  in  pairs  on  the  gunwales  of  the  boats, 
with  flaskets  to  lade  the  fish  on  board.  When 
the  quantity  inclosed  in  the  stop-sean  is  large, 
the  tuck-sean  is  made  to  inclose  no  more  than 
the  boats  can  carry,  and  a week  may  possibly 
elapse  before  the  whole  of  the  capture  is 
secured,  part  being  taken  up  every  night.  The 
pilchard  is  sometimes  called  the  G-ipsy  Herring. 
In  appearance  it  much  I’esembles  the  common 
herring,  but  may  at  once  be  distinguished  by 
holding  it  up  by  the  dorsal  fin.  In  the  pil- 
chard, this  fin  is  set  well  forward,  so  that 
when  balanced  by  it,  the  head  of  the  fish  points 
upwards.  In  the  herring  it  is  set  rather  be- 
hind the  middle  of  the  body,  so  that  the  head 
points  downwards.  As  an  object  of  adventure, 
the  pilchard  fishery  is  popular  in  Cornwall, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  greatly  benefited  by 
it ; but  the  pursuit  of  pilchards  is  a species  of 
lottei’y,  some  seans  obtaining  a considerable 
profit,  whilst  the  greater  part  obtain  no  more 
than  is  sufficient  to  defray  their  expenses. 
The  profit  of  the  men  depends  on  the  share  of 
the  fish,  which  is  divided  into  eight  parts,  of 
which  the  boat  has  one-eighth  part,  the  nets 
three,  and  the  men  four.  The  boy  that  accom- 
panies them  is  rewarded  with  the  fish  that  may 
foil  into  the  sea  as  the  nets  are  drawn  up  ; to 
secure  which  he  is  furnished  with  a bag-net  at 
the  end  of  a rod,  termed  a keep-net.  The 
quantity  of  pilchards  taken  is  sometimes  enor- 
mous ; 3000  hogsheads  having  been  taken  in 
one  scan  ; and  10,000  hogsheads — 25,000,000 
fish— have  been  taken  in  one  port  in  a single 
day.  The  average  amount  of  the  e.vport  of 
these  fish  from  England  is  about  30,000  hogs- 
heads. The  term  pilchard  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  jjeltzer,  a name  by  which  this  fish  was 
known  to  some  early  northern  continental 
writers.— ife/.  Yarrell’s  HUtory  nf  British 
Fishes. 

I’li.Korsis.  (See  Limi’kts.) 

I’li.OT-Fisii,  a pretty  little  fish  allied 

to  the  mackarel,  (Xaucrales  dnclor,)  with  a 
white  body,  banded  with  dark  blue.  It  is  re- 
markable for  following  the  shark,  and  direct- 
ing that  fish  to  its  prey.  (Sec  F.  D.  Ifenneti’s 
Whaling  Voyage.) 

I’lMi.ico.  (See  Fri  vu-iiiup.) 

l’iNO-PiNC,2n‘«/L--j)iH/i‘,  one  of  the  African  war- 
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biers,  {Drymoica  textrix,)  which  is  remarkable 
for  building  a beautiful  nest,  something  like 
that  of  the  long-tailed  titmouse,  and  having  a 
supplementary  nest  on  the  outside,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  male  bird. 

Pinna,  pi'n-na,  a large  bivalve  belonging  to 
the  Wing-shells,  or  Aviculidse.  It  is  moored  to 
the  rocks  by  a byssus  of  such  long  and  strong 
silken  threads,  that  gloves  and  other  articles 
have  been  made  from  them. 

Pintail,  pin-tale,  a kind  of  duck,  (Dafda 
acuta,)  which  has  a long  and  sharply-pointed 
tail.  It  is  a handsome  bird,  with  a dark-brown 
head  and  neck  and  pencilled  back,  and  a snowy 
white  breast  and  abdomen. 

Pipe-fish,  a very  common  sea-shore  fish,  be- 
longing to  the  Lophobranchiate  order,  Syngna- 
thus.  (<S'ee  Bill-fish.) 

Piping  Crow,  pi-ping-kro,  an  Australian  bird, 
sometimes  called.the  magpie,  (ffymnorTifwa  tibi- 
cen.)  Its  plumage  is  pied  black  and  white,  and 
it  is  nearly  as  good  an  imitator  of  sounds  as 
the  mocking-bird. 

Pipit.  {See  Titlark.) 

PiPRA.  (See  Manakin.) 

PiRAi,  pee'-rai,  a most  voracious  fish  inhabit- 
ing the  lakes  and  rivers  of  tropical  America, 
(Serrasalmus  piraya.)  It  is  thick  and  stout, 
and  reaches  the  length  of  three  or  four  feet. 
Its  jaws  are  armed  with  teeth  as  sharp  as  those 
of  the  shark,  lancet-shaped,  and  capable  of  bit- 
ing great  pieces  out  of  the  flesh  of  man  or  beast. 
Cattle,  when  fording  the  rivers,  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  them,  and  terribly  bitten.  The 
natives  of  Guiana  use  the  jaw  of  this  fish  for 
the  purpose  of  sharpening  their  tiny  arrows, 
which  are  blown  through  the  air-gun  or  Zara- 
batana,  the  tip  of  the  arrow  being  drawn  be- 
tween any  two  teeth,  and  shaved  to  a point 
by  their  sharp  edges. 

Pisces.  (See  Ichthyology,  Fish.) 

Pitta.  (See  Ant  Thrush.) 

Placuna,  play-koo'-nah,  a genus  of  bivalve 
shells,  popularly  called  window-shells,  because 
they  are  so  thin  and  transparent  that  in  China 
they  are  employed  in  making  windows,  which 
look  like  ground  glass,  and  are  more  durable. 
The  “pearl”  buttons  of  commerce  are  made 
from  this  shell. 

Plaice,  plaise,  (Fr.  plie,  Sp.  platija,)  (Pleu- 
ronectes platessa.)— This  fish  belongs  to  the  fam. 
of  the  Flounders  or  Flat-fish,  (Pleuronectidce,) 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  a want  of  sym- 
metry in  the  form  of  the  head,  the  position  of 
both  eyes  on  the  same  side  of  the  head,  one 
higher  than  the  other,  and  frequently  not  in 
the  same  vertical  line,  and  often  unequal  in 
size ; the  frequent  want  of  uniformity  in  those 
fins  that  are  in  pairs,  the  pectoral  and  ventral 
fins  of  the  under  or  white  side  being  in  some 
species  smaller  than  those  of  the  upper,  and 
the  whole  colour  of  the  fish  confined  to  one 
side,  while  the  other  side  remains  perfectly 
white.  The  plaice  (as  well  as  the  flounder  and 
the  dab)  is  known  from  the  other  flat-fish  by 
each  jaw  having  a single  row  of  obtuse  teeth, 
a spine  at  the  beginning  of  the  anal  fin,  and  a 
rounded  tail.  Preferring  muddy  or  sandy 
shores,  and  unprovided  with  swimming-blad- 
ders, the  plaice  generally  keep  close  to  the 
ground,  where  they  hide  their  bodies  horizon- 
tally in  the  loose  soil  at  the  bottom,  with  the 
head  only  slightly  elevated,  or  swim  slowly  in 
the  same  position.  The  plaice  spawns  in  Feb- 
ruaiy  or  March,  and  is  considered  to  be  in  the 
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finest  condition  at  the  end  of  May.  Plaice 
feed  on  the  soft-bodied  animals  generally,  with 
young  fish  and  soft  Crustacea,  and  have  been 
known  to  attain  a weight  of  fifteen  pounds ; 
but  one  of  seven  or  eight  pounds’  weight  is 
considered  a plaice  of  large  size.  The  length 
of  the  head  compared  to  the  whole  length  of 
the  head,  body,  and  tail,  is  as  two  to  nine ; the 
depth  of  the  solid  part  of  the  body,  without 
including  the  dorsal  or  anal  fins,  rather  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  length  ; the  form 
subrhomboidal ; the  mouth  and  teeth  rather 
small ; the  upper  eye  the  larger,  and  placed 
rather  more  backwards  than  the  lower  eye, 
with  a strong  and  prominent  bony  ridge  be- 
tween the  orbits,  and  several  tubercles,  form- 
ing a curved  line  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  ridge  to  the  commencement  of  the  lateral 
line.  The  body  is  smooth  on  both  sides,  the 
scales  small;  the  colour  of  the  upper  or  right 
side  a rich  brown,  with  a row  of  bright  orange- 
red  spots  along  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins,  and 
other  spots  of  the  same  colour  dispersed  over 
the  body ; the  under  side  entirely  white.  Young 
fish  have  frequently  a dark  spot  in  the  centre 
of  the  red^  one.  On  the  English  coast  the 
plaice  is  taken  in  abundance,  generally  wher- 
ever either  lines  or  trawl-nets  can  be  used, 
and  is  sometimes  taken  in  almost  incredible 
numbers. 

Planorbis,  plane' -or-his,  a gen.  of  fresh- 
water gasteropods,  common  in  England,  in 
which  the  shell  is  flattened  and  disc-shaped, 
just  like  a “Catherine  wheel”  firework. 

Plantain- EATERS,  plant-ane,  (Musopliaga.) 
— A group  of  African  birds  allied  to  the  colies. 
They  feed  on  fruit,  and  their  plumage  is  beau, 
tifully  coloured  with  dark  violet,  purple,  green, 
and  red. 

Platalea.  [See  Spoonbill.) 

Platessa.  [See  Dab.  ) 

Platypus.  ((Sec  Duckbill.) 

Pleistocene,  pli'-sto-seen,  {Gr. pleislos,  most ; 
kainos,  recent,)  in  Geol.,  a term  applied  by 
some  to  the  most  recent  formations  of  the  ter- 
tiary system.  By  the  term  Pleiocene  or  Plio- 
cene, Sir  Charles  Lyell  characterises  that  por- 
tion of  the  tertiary  strata  which  lies  between 
the  Miocene  and  the  Post-tertiary.  The  newer 
pleiocene,  or  pleistocene,  is  represented  in 
Britain  by  the  glacial  drift,  or  boulder  forma- 
tions of  Norfolk,  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  and 
of  North  Wales.  Other  examples  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  cave  deposits  of  Kirkdale, 
about  25  miles  from  York.  In  one  cave 
there  were  found  the  remains  of  300  hyenas, 
belonging  to  individuals  of  every  age.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr  Buckland,  they  must  have  lived  there. 
The  remains  of  the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippo- 
potamus, rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf,  hare, 
water-rat,  and  several  birds,  were  also  found. 
No  less  than  thirty-seven  species  of  mammalia 
are  enumerated  by  Professor  Owen  as  having 
been  discovered  in  the  caves  of  this  period  in 
the  British  islands. — Pef.  Page’s  Advanced 
Text-Book  of  Geology. 

Plesiosaurus,  ple-se-o-saio'-rus,  (Gr.  plesios, 
near ; sauros,  a reptile,)  the  name  given  to  a 
genus  of  extinct  amphibious  saurians,  prin- 
cipally remarkable  for  their  length  of  neck. 
Their  remains  are  found  in  the  formations  from 
the  muschel-kalk  to  the  chalk  inclusive ; but 
are  most  common  in  the  lias  and  Kimmeridge 
clay  beds.  They  are  closely  allied  to  the  Ich- 
thyosaurus, and  their  gent," al  appearance  must 
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have  been  very  hideous.  The  head  was  that 
of  a monstrous  lizai’d,  furnished  with  teeth  like 
those  of  a crocodile  ; its  neck  was  of  enormous 
length,  resembling  the  body  of  a serpent;  while 
the  trunk  and  tail  had  the  proportions  of  an 
ordinary  quadruped,  the  ribs  of  a chameleon, 
and  the  paddles  of  a whale.  The  remains  of 
five  or  six  species  of  plesiosauriaus  have  been 
found. 

Pleuronectes  . [See  Turbot.  ) 

Ploceus.  [See  Weaver-birds.) 

Plotus.  (>^ee  Darter.) 

Plover,  pluv'-er,  (Pr.  pluvier,  the  water-bird, ) 
the  common  name  of  several  species  of  birds 
that  frequent  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the  sea- 
shore, belonging  to  the  genus  Oharadrius. 
One  species,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
Plover,  Norfolk  Plover,  or  Stone  Curlew,  is  a 
summer  visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  here 
in  April,  and  leaving  again  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember or  in  October.  As  it  comes  from  the 
south,  it  is  much  more  numerous  in  the  sou- 
tAern  and  south-eastern  counties  of  England 
than  far  to  the  west  or  to  the  north ; but  its 
powers  of  wing  allow  it  a wide  range  of  flight. 
Their  breeding-season  commences  about  the 
second  week  in  April,  the  female  depositing 
its  pair  of  eggs  upon  the  bare  ground,  without 
any  nest  whatever.  The  eggs  are  pale  clay- 
brown,  blotched,  spotted,  and  streaked  with 
ash-blue  and  dark  brown,  two  inches  two  lines 
in  length,  by  one  inch  seven  lines  in  breadth. 
The  large  and  prominent  eye  in  this  species  in- 
dicates a bird  that  moves  and  feeds  by  twilight, 
or  later.  Their  food  is  worms,  slugs,  and  in- 
sects ; and  they  are  also  believed  to  kill  and 
devour  small  mammalia  and  small  reptiles, 
their  stout  frame  and  large  beak  being  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  The 
great  plover  annually  visits  Germany,  and  is 
abundant  in  Prance,  Spain,  Italy,  and,  south- 
ward, to  Africa,  Madeira,  and  even  to  Southern 
Africa  ; eastward  it  is  found  in  Corfu,  Turkey, 
and  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It  has  also  been 
found  on  the  plains  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  in  India.  Its  generic  char- 
acters are— a strong,  straight,  stout  beak,  a 
little  depressed  at  the  base.  Nostrils  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  beak,  extending  longitudi- 
nally as  far  forward  as  the  horny  portion,  open 
in  front,  previous.  Legs  long,  slender ; three 
toes  only,  directed  forwards,  united  by  a mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  second  articulation.  Wings 
moderate;  second  quill-feather  the  longest  in 
the  wing.  Tail  graduated.  In  the  adult  bird 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back  of  the  neck  are  a 
pale  wood-brown,  each  feather  with  a streak  of 
black  in  the  centre ; the  feathers  of  the  black, 
wing-coverts,  tertials,  and  upper  tail-coverts, 
pale  brown,  each  feather  with  a dark  brownish- 
black  longitudinal  streak  in  the  line  of  the 
shaft;  the  tail-feathers  with  the  basal  halves 
mottled  with  two  shades  of  brown,  the  third 
portion  white,  the  ends  black.  The  chin  and 
ihroat  white ; the  neck  and  breast  brownish- 
white  ; belly,  sides,  and  Hanks,  almost  white. 
The  whole  length  is  seventeen  inches ; the 
wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end,  nine 
inches  and  thrcc-(iuarter.s.  The  golden  plover, 
[Charadrius  pluvialis,)  which  is  considered  by 
ornithologists  to  be  the  true  i)lover,  is  a bird  of 
great  powers  of  flight,  and  has,  consetpiently, 
great  geographical  range.  Some  of  the  si)ccie3 
are  remarkable  for  assuming  in  the  spring,  and 
retaining  during  the  summer,  a plumage  ditlor- 
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ing  considerably  from  that  which  distinguishes 
them  from  the  time  of  the  autumn  moult, 
through  the  winter  to  the  following  spring; 
and  in  the  golden  plover  this  alteration  con- 
sists of  a decided  change  from  a dull  grayish- 
white  to  black.  The  golden  plover  is  found 
during  summer  breeding  on  the  high  hills  and 
swampy  grounds  of  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland;  Sutherland  appearing  to  be  one  of 
the  great  breeding- stations.  They  annually 
visit  Sweden,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland,  and 
Greenland;  and  numbers  linger  on  the  muddy 
shores  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  on  the  sandy 
beaches  of  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  interior, 
until  the  hard  frosts  of  September  and  Octolier 
drive  them  away.  The  golden  plover  of  Great 
Britain  lays  four  eggs,  which  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  very  hand- 
some, of  a yellowish  stone-colour,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  brownish-black  ; the  length  two 
inches,  by  one  inch  four  lines  in  breadth.  The 
nest  is  but  slightly  constructed,  a small  dejires- 
sion  in  the  ground  amidst  the  heath  being 
usually  taken  advantage  of,  and  lined  with  a 
few  dry  fibres  and  stems  of  grass.  The  young, 
when  excluded,  are  covered  with  a beautiful 
particoloured  down  of  yellow  and  brown  ; they 
quit  the  nest  as  soon  as  hatched,  and  follow 
their  parents  till  able  to  fly  and  support  them- 
selves, which  is  in  the  course  of  a month  or 
five  weeks.  The  generic  characters  of  this  bird 
differ  in  several  particulars  from  those  of  the 
great  plover,  the  legs  of  the  golden  plover  being 
but  of  moderate  length,  and  the  outer  toe  alone 
being  slightly  connected  at  the  base  with  the 
luiudle  toe,  whilst  the  first  quill-feather  of  the 
wing  is  the  longest,  instead  of,  as  in  the  great 
plover,  the  second.  The  adult  bird  in  its 
summer  plumage  has  the  beak  black  ; the 
irides  very  dark  brown,  almost  black;  on  the 
forehead  a band  of  white  ; the  top  of  the  hca<!, 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  back,  wing-covert^, 
grayish-black  ; the  edges  of  all  the  feathers 
varied  with  triangular-shaped  spots  of  gam- 
boge-yellow ; the  wing-primaries  almost  black  : 
tail-feathers  obliquely  barred  with  shades  of 
grayish-white  and  brownish-black  ; the  lore, 
chin,  sides  of  the  neck,  throat,  breast,  and  all 
the  under  surface  of  the  body  as  far  as  the 
vent,  jet-black,  bounded  on  the  sides  with  a 
band  of  white  below  the  wing ; axillary  plume 
elongated,  and  pure  white  ; under  tail-covcrls 
white.  The  whole  length  of  the  bird  is  about 
eleven  inches. 

Plume-birds.  [See  Ei>iMA.'aius.) 

Pochard,  po'k-ard.  — A handsome  British 
duck,  (Alyroca  ferina.)  The  head  and  thror.t 
are  rich  chestnut,  the  back  ])encilled,  and  a 
deep  black  band  encircles  the  base  of  the  nock. 
It  is  an  admirable  diver. 

Podargus. — A gen.  of  Goa  i'sucker,  q.  v. 

PoDiOEPS.  (See  Grebe.) 

PODOPIITIIALMATA.  (See  CUI'STACEA.) 

I’OEPIIAGUS.  (NccYaK.) 

PoGGE.  (See  Lyuie.) 

Pointer,  point'-er.  — This  member  of  the 
canine  family  is  a remarkable  instance  that 
the  ac([uircd  propensities  of  the  different 
varieties  of  dog  are  transmitted  from  parent 
to  progeny  ; for,  reipiiring,  as  it  must  have 
done,  a long  and  persevering  edueation  to  pro- 
duce even  a moderate  approach  to  the  excel- 
lence of  tlie  present  breed  of  pointers,  these 
Sagacious  dogs  will  now,  almost  without  odiiea- 
tion,  or,  in  technic:. I ; l:iase'.)Io:;y,  willi  veiy 
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little  breaking,  exhibit  a strong  tendency  to 
the  peculiarity  of  their  race,  and  stand  at  game 
of  every  kind,  and  that  even  when  they  are 
puppies.  The  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
pointer  is,  that  he  will  stand  motionless,  as  if 
converted  into  a statue,  on  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  slightest  scent  of  game  ; and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  controvert  the  argument 
that  this  instinct,  or  the  power  to  acquire  this 
habit,  was  given  to  the  pointer  for  the  purpose 
of  aiding  men  to  capture  or  kill  game.  The 
pointer  is  probably  originally  a native  of  Spain, 
and  the  Spanish  pointer  was  foi'merly  well 
known  as  a stanch,  strong,  and  useful,  but 
heavy  and  lazy  dog.  The  English  breed,  how- 
ever, is  now  very  much  preferred,  being  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful,  good-tempei’ed,  stanch, 
and  patient  of  fatigue  ; and  at  the  same  time 
light  and  active  in  its  appearance  and  habits. 
Pointers  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen  but  en- 
tirely white,  or  variegated  with  liver-coloured 
spots,  except  the  then  Duke  of  Kingston’s  cele- 
brated pack,  which  were  black  and  white  ; they 
are  now,  however,  to  be  met  with  of  every 
description,  from  pure  white  and  a kind  of 
bluish-gray,  to  a universal  liver-colour  and  a 
perfect  black.  The  most  perfect  pointers,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  are  those  which 
have  in  them,  to  one  part  of  Spanish  blood 
one-eighth  of  the  foxhound  and  one-sixteenth 
of  the  bloodhound  ; but  other  authorities  on 
the  subject  maintain  that  the  farther  any  dog 
is  removed  from  the  original  Spanish  pointer 
the  worse  the  dog  is  : that  all  attempts  to  cross 
the  pointer  witli  any  other  blood  must  neces- 
sarily deteriorate  the  breed  ; and  that  whilst  a 
cross  will  produce  handsome  dogs,  they  will 
necessarily  possess  some  quality  not  belonging 
to  the  pointer  ; a cross  with  the  hound,  for 
instance,  giving  the  propensity  to  trace  hares, 
if  not  to  give  tongue.  Pointers  are  never  con- 
sidered complete  unless  they  are  perfectly 
stanch  to  bird,  dog,  and  gun  ; which  implies, 
first,  standing  singly  to  a bird  or  covey ; 
secondly,  to  backing  (or  pointing  instantan- 
eously likewise)  the  moment  they  perceive 
another  dog  stand ; and,  lastly,  not  to  stir 
from  their  point  upon  the  firing  of  any  gun  in 
company,  provided  the  game  is  neither  sprung 
nor  started  at  which  the  original  point  was 
made. 

Poker.  (See  Pochard.) 

POLECAT.S,  pdle-kats. — The  polecats  belong 
to  a sub-genus  of  the  Mustdidce,  or  Weasel 
tribe,  a family  of  digitigrade  carnivorous  ani- 
mals ; the  animals  arranged  under  this  sub- 
genus being  the  polecat,  theferret,  the  Siberian 
polecat,  the  weasel,  and  the  stoat  or  ermine- 
weasel.  Another  species,  remarkable  for  its 
amphibious  habits,  and  known  under  the  name 
of  mink,  or  polecat  of  the  northern  seas,  is 
very  common  in  Finland  and  other  parts  of 
the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  The  polecat, 
which  is  found  throughout  Europe,  is  stouter 
in  proportion  than  either  the  common  weasel 
or  the  ermine,  and  the  head  broader.  Nose 
rather  pointed,  ears  round  and  not  conspicu- 
ous ; back  comparatively  short ; tail,  including 
the  body,  rather  more  than  a third  of  the 
length  of  the  body  and  head.  The  fur  is  some- 
times fulvous  and  woolly,  and  sometimes  long, 
black,  and  shining,  and,  although  inferior  to 
the  fur  of  the  sable  or  marten,  is  nevertheless 
esteemed  ; a considerable  importation  of  the 
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skins  annually  coming  to  this  country  from 
the  north  of  Europe  under  the  name  of  Fitch. 
The  length  of  the  head  and  body  is  about 
seventeen  inches,  and  that  of  the  tail  about 
six.  It  exhales  a strong  and  disagreeable 
odour.  The  polecat  is  most  destructive  to  the 
poultry-yard  and  the  preserve  ; its  appetite  for 
slaughter  seeming  never  to  be  satiated  as  long 
as  any  living  thing  remains  within  its  reach  ; 
and  its  courage  being,  at  the  same  time,  very 
great.  Its  nest  is  generally  made  in  some 
rabbit-burrow,  in  the  crevice  of  a rock,  or 
where  the  tangled  herbage  and  brushwood 
overgrow  loose  heaps  of  stones,  and  there  the 
female  drops  from  four  to  six  young  in  May  or 
early  in  June.  Polecat  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a corruption  of  Polish  cat;  but  this  is 
probably  a mere  guess. 

Pollack,  pol'-lalc. — A well  known  fish,  found 
on  our  own  coasts,  (Merlangus  pollachius,)  al- 
lied to  the  whiting,  the  coalfish,  and  the  hake. 

PoLYCYSTiNA,  pul-ly-sis-tie-nali,  a group  of 
Rhizopods,  in  which  the  shells  are  pierced  with 
numerous  holes  in  regular  patterns,  so  that 
under  the  microscope  they  look  like  vases  and 
baskets  made  of  ivory  lace.  Through  these 
holes  project  innumerable  tentacles,  which  can 
be  thrown  out  to  a great  comparative  distance, 
and  retracted  within  the  shell  when  they  meet 
with  any  particle  which  will  serve  for  food. 
They  are  mostly  found  in  the  muddy  bed  of 
West  Indian  seas. 

PoLYNEMDS.  (See  Mango  fish.) 

Polype,  Polypi,  poZ'-eep,  pol-e-pi,  (Gi'..,polu- 
290iis,having  many  feet,)  the  thirteenth  class  of 
the  invertebrate  animals,  and  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  remarkable  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
In  this  class  are  comprehended  gelatinous 
animals,  with  elongated  contractile  bodies,  and 
an  alimentary  sac  with  only  one  opening.  They 
have  distinct  terminal  mouths,  surrounded  with 
tentacula  or  radiated  lobes.  The  greater  part 
of  these  beings  adhere  together  and  form  com- 
pound animals.  They  are  all  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  possess  so  low  an  organisation  that 
they  appear  nearly  incapable  of  reproducing 
their  species.  Without  heads  and  without  eyes, 
they  have  neither  organs  suited  for  circulation, 
respiration,  nor  locomotion.  In  appearance 
their  bodies  are  only  a homogenous  mass,  con- 
sisting of  a gelatinous  and  irritable  cellular 
tissue,  in  which  the  vital  fluids  move  slowly. 
In  form,  the  body  is  generally  cylindrical  or 
conical,  and  of  a transparent  texture  ; and 
there  is  no  opening  but  the  mouth,  which  is 
surrounded  by  tentacula,  varying  in  their  num- 
ber and  size.  Some  very  remarkable  facts  are 
related  concerning  these  strange  animals.  It 
would  appear  that  the  principle  of  life  is  so 
universally  diffused  through  their  simple 
structure  that  portions  of  them  may  be  cut  or 
broken  off;  and  these  portions,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  their  native  element,  will  soon  be- 
come perfect  animals,  with  all  their  functions 
fully  developed.  Sometimes  the  hydra  will  split 
in  two  of  its  own  accord,  and  each  division  be- 
comes an  independent  animal,  growing  to  the 
same  size  as  the  original  hydra.  In  the  lowest 
race  of  polypi,  the  distinctive  characters  of 
animal  life  are  so  slightly  developed  that  there 
is  great  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them  from 
the  cryptogamic  families  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. From  the  egg  of  these  polypi  is  formed 
a bulb,  from  which  a stem,  sending  out 
branches,  shoots  uj) ; there  is  also  a root  which 
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onlysci’ves  as  an  organ  of  attachment,  and  not 
for  nourishment.  They  supply  themselves  with 
food  by  means  of  their  long  tentacuia,  which 
are  the  only  members  capable  of  voluntary 
motion.  For  a long  time  they  were  called 
animal  plants.  The  animal  structure  of  polypi 
in  corals  had  been  observed  by  Imperati  and 
Gesner  in  1699  ; and  in  1727  Peysonnel  first 
discovered  the  living  inhabitants  of  these  stony 
or  horny  structures.  These  discoveries  were 
afterwards  confirmed  by  Trembly, whose  treatise 
on  the  structure  and  animal  functions  of  the 
phytoid  Hydros  and  Plumatellce  of  fresh  water 
opened  a new  field  of  research  into  the  nature 
and  relations  of  many  neglected  forms  of  life. 
The  term  Polypus  had  been  applied  by  Aris- 
totle and  Pliny  to  a cephalopod  ; this  name 
was  subsequently  borrowed  by  the  systematic 
naturalists  who  followed  Linngcus,  and  applied 
by  them  to  many  really  animalised  masses  in 
the  form  of  plants.  The  subject  was  parti- 
cularly investigated  by  Ileaumur,  Jussieu, 
Donati,  Ellis,  Pallas,  Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier. 
Linnaeus  placed  all  the  animals  of  this  class  as 
an  order  of  his  class  Vermes,  distinguishing 
them  as  Lithophyice.  Nearly  every  kind  of 
polypi  is  attached  by  the  root  of  the  stem  or 
i)ase  to  submarine  rocks  or  other  extraneous 
bodies.  The  reproduction  of  all  the  adhesive 
polypi  depends  on  the  formation  of  gemmules, 
(Lat.  gemma,  a bud,)  or  imperfectly  formed  por- 
tions of  their  soft  substance.  Each  of  these 
gemmules  is  endowed  with  active  powers  of 
locomotion,  appairently  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
selecting  a place  whereon  to  raise  its  future  resi- 
dence ; the  situation  once  being  chosen,  it  is 
fixed  to  that  spot  during  its  life.  When  the 
gemmules  first  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
parent  animal,  they  are  in  the  form  of  small 
black  spots  ; after  a few  months,  they  enlarge, 
each  becoming  pyriform,  and  protruding  from 
the  sides  of  the  internal  canals  of  the  parent, 
adhering  by  their  narrow  ends.  This  form 
liarticularly  applies  to  the  young  of  sponges. 
Shortly  afterwards  they  are  freed,  one  aftef*the 
other,  and  are  born  along  by  the  currents  of 
fluid,  which  issue  quickly  from  the  larger  open- 
ings. Upon  microscopic  examination,  these 
gemmules  are  found  to  be  about  two-thirds 
covered  with  short  cilia,  which  are  in  rapid 
and  constant  motion.  When  they  become  ad- 
herent, it  is  by  the  narrow  end,  Avhich  soon 
expands  and  forms  a broad  base  of  attachment. 
In  some  polypi  the  cilia  are  very  numerous. 
Dr  Grant  has  estimated  that  in  a single  Vlustra 
foliacea  there  are  about  four  hundred  millions 
of  cilia  ! Lamarck  classified  these  creatures  in 
the  following  manner  : — 1.  Polypi  natantes  ; 
polypi  provided  with  tentacuia  united  in  a com- 
mon fleshy  mass,  placed  in  an  axis,  free  and 
floating  in  the  water.  2.  Polypi  tuhiferi ; 
tentaculated  polypi  united  in  a common  fleshy 
bod}',  without  any  solid  axis,  and  covered  with 
tuliiform  cylinders.  .‘5.  Polypi  vaginanti  ; 
jiolypi  with  tentacuia  always  fixed  in  an  inor- 
ganic covering,  and  forming  in  general  com- 
pound animals.  4.  I'olypi  denudati  ; tenta- 
culated polyjii  not  forming  a coenmon  envelope, 
fixed  either  constantly  or  siiontaneously.  o. 
Polypi  ciiiati ; jiolyjii  withoui  any  tentacuia, 
Imt,  instead  of  tliem,  vibratile  cilite  at  or  near 
the  mouth.  'J’he  knowledge  of  these  creatures 
is.  however,  in  its  infancy,  and  as  yet  no  trust- 
worthy system  has  lieen  discovered,  although 
the  impeiTeclions  of  the  old  systems  arc  ac- 
;':i3 
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knowledged  by  all  naturalists,  who  only  use 
them  as  provisional  aids  to  reference. — liej". 
Johnston’s  History  of  the  British  Zoo'phytes. 

PoLYPLECTRON.  {See  Peacock-Pueasant.) 

Polyprion.  {See  Stone-basse.) 

Voixzok,  pol-li-zo' -ah,  a large  group  ofanimals 
that  were  once  thought  to  be  zoophytes,  but  are 
now  known  to  belong  to  the  molluscs.  The  ani- 
mals are  compound,  and  assume’various  shapes. 
Among  them  are  the  well-known  sea-mat,  or 
lemonweed,  so  plentiful  on  our  coasts,  the 
alcyonidium,  or  dead-man’s  fingers ; with  many 
others  which  have  been  made  familiar  to  us 
by  the  marine  aquarium. 

’ Pomeranian  Dog,  po-me-rai -ne-dn.  — The 
characteristics  of  this  dog,  which  is  well  known 
in  England,  are  a pointed  nose,  erect  ears,  and 
a bushy  tail  curled  over  the  back.  Its  fur, 
which  is  usually  long  and  soft,  is  white, 
and  brown,  or  buff.  They  are  commonly  used 
by  the  Dutch  and  inland  navigators  to  protect 
property  on  board  vessels,  and  they  are  fre 
quently  found  as  watch-dogs  on  German  farms. 

Poodle,  poo'-del,  a well-known  variety  of  the 
dog,  which  has  thick,  curled  fur,  and  is  peculiarly 
docile,  being  capable  of  learning  many  amusing 
tricks.  There  is  a foolish  habit,  which  is  rather 
fashionable,  of  shaving  the  whole  of  the  poodle 
except  a tuft  on  his  tail  or  his  legs,  and  a few 
patches  of  fur,  according  to  caprice. 

Poor  Soldier.  {See  Friar-bird.) 

Porbeagle.  {See  Shark  Beaumaris.) 

Porcupine,  por'-ku-pine,  (Fr.  porc-epic.)  — 
Porcupines  are  of  the  family  of  the  Hystricidee, 
belonging  to  the  order  Rodentia,  which  has  a 
very  wide  geographical  range,  having  represen- 
tatives in  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
common  porcupine,  sometimes  called  the 
Italian  or  African  porcupine,  when  full  grown, 
is  about  two  feet  in  length ; its  general  colour 
being  a grizzled  dusky  black  resulting  from  an 
intermixture  of  various  shades  of  white,  brown, 
and  black.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  and 
neck  is  furnished  with  a long  crest  of  thick 
bristles,  capable  of  being  erected  or  depres.sod 
at  pleasure,  from  which  the  animat  derives  its 
name.  The  hair  on  the  muzzle  and  limbs  is 
very  short,  and  almost  black  on  the  limbs, 
whilst  that  of  the  neck  and  under  parts  is 
brownish,  and  of  considerable  length.  On  the 
fore  part  and  sides  of  the  neck  there  is  a whitish 
baud  ; all  the  remaining  parts  of  the  back  and 
sides,  including  the  rump  and  iqiper  parts  of 
the  hinder  legs,  are  armed  with  spines,  which 
are  longest  on  the  centre  of  the  back,  being 
there  about  nine  inches  in  length,  very  sharp 
at  the  ends,  and  varied  with  white  and  black. 
These  spines  are  about  the  thickness  of  a goose- 
quill  in  the  middle,  and  their  usual  position  is 
lying  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with  their 
points  directed  backwards ; butwhen  thcanimal 
is  excited,  they  are  raised,  by  means  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous muscles,  almost  at  right  angles  w ith 
the  body,  and  then  present  a very  formidable 
aiipearancc  ; the  story  of  these  animals  bein.g 
able  to  dart  thcirquills  is,  however,  fabulous.  It 
digs  large  burrows,  divided  into  many  compart- 
ments, and  brings  forth  from  two  to  fouryoung. 
It  is  a nocturnal  animal;  sleejiing  in  its  burrow 
during  the  day,  and  going  forth  at  nightfall  to 
seek  its  food,  which  usually  consists  of  roots, 
fruits,  and  tender  leaves.  1 1 is  found  wild  in  I taly 
and  yjiain,  and  is  bought  in  the  marketsof  Borne 
for  the  table.  Porcuiiines  are  found  in  India, 
the  sand-hills  to  llie  sonth-we.st  of  the  ('a.-pian 
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Sea,  Southern  Tartary,  Persia,  and  Palestine, 
all  parts  of  Africa,  in  Mexico  and  Brazil,  and  in 
many  ])arts  of  North  America.  There  is  the 
tufted-tailed  porcupine,  {Atlierura  Africana,) 
which  has  a long  tail  decorated  at  the  end  with 
a tuft  of  flattened  quills.  The  Urson,  Caw- 
quaw,  or  Canadian  porcupine,  {Ereihizon  dor- 
satum,)  which  has  short  spines,  and  is  mostly 
found  upon  trees.  The  Coendoo  or  Brazilian 
porcupine,  (Verccldbes  prehensilis,)  which  is 
valuable  for  its  prehensile  tail  and  its  powers 
of  climbing. 

Porpoise,  or  Porpesse,  por'-pus,  (Ital.  porco 
pesce,)  the  most  common  of  all  the  cetacea  on 
the  British  coasts.  The  porpoises  swim  in 
shoals,  and  drive  the  herrings,  mackerel,  and 
salmon  before  them,  pursuing  them  up  the 
bays  with  the  same  eagerness  as  a dog  does  a 
hare.  In  some  places  they  almost  darken  the 
sea  as  they  rise  above  the  water  to  take  breath  ; 
they  not  only  seek  for  prey  near  the  surface, 
but  often  descend  to  the  bottom  in  search  of 
sand-eels  and  sea-worms,  which  they  root  out 
of  the  sand  with  their  noses.  They  go  up 
rivers  in  pursuit  of  salmon  and  other  fish,  and 
have  been  seen  at  a considerable  distance  in- 
land. In  fine  weather  they  leap,  roll,  and 
tumble,  and  appear  heedless  and  blind  to  all 
danger.  The  oil  procured  from  the  fat  sur- 
rounding the  body  of  the  porpoise  is  of  the 
purest  kind,  and  the  skin,  when  carefully 
tanned  and  dressed,  is  used  for  wearing-ap- 
parel and  for  coverings  of  carriages.  As  an 
article  of  food,  its  flesh  was  anciently  esteemed, 
and  in  Henry  VIII. ’s  time  was  even  a ro3fal 
dish,  appearing  to  have  been  generally  pre- 
sented as  a roast,  with  a sauce  made  of  fine 
white  bread-crumbs,  mixed  with  vinegar  and 
sugar.  At  a later  period  the  porpoise  kept  its 
ground  on  the  tables  of  Homan  Catholics  on 
fish  days  and  during  Lent.  Its  length  is  from 
five  to  eight  feet. 

Portuguese  Man -op -War,  por-tev>{ie' ez, 
(Physalis  pelcegicus.) — A beautiful  creature, 
belonging  to  the  Acalephm,  and  allied  to  the 
jelly  fishes.  It  has  a bubble-like  float,  col- 
oured with  blue,  and  assuming  a soft  iridescence 
at  every  change  of  light.  From  this  float  de- 
pend a number  of  tentacles,  which  hang  into 
the  water,  and  possess  a power  of  stinging  so 
great  as  to  numb  the  arm  which  touches  them, 
and  often  to  lay  up  its  owner  for  a day  or 
two.  The  Portuguese  Man-of-War  inhabits  the 
warmer  seas,  and  is  sometimes  blown  over  to 
our  shores. 

PoRTUNUS.  (Nee  Fiddler  Crab.) 

Potato-Flt,  (Cantharis  vittata,  or  striped 
cantharis,)  a kind  of  cantharis  found  in 
North  America.  It  is  of  a dull  tawny  yellow, 
or  light  yellowish-red  colour  above,  with  two 
black  spots  on  the  head,  and  two  black  stripes 
on  the  thorax  and  on  each  side  of  the  wing- 
covers.  The  under  side  of  the  body,  together 
with  the  legs  and  antennae,  are  black,  and 
covered  with  a grayish  down.  Its  length  is 
somewhat  more  than  half  an  inch.  Great  de- 
predations are  committed  by  this  insect  in 
pstato-fields  and  gardens,  where  it  not  only 
eats  up  the  leaves  of  the  potato,  but  also  those 
of  many  other  vegetables. 

PoTORoo.  (Nee  Kangaroo  Cat.) 

Potto.  (Nee  Kinkajou.) 

Poultry,  pole'-tre,  (from  Fr.  poule,  a hen,) 
a general  term,  which  includes  every  kind  of  I 
domestic  fowl  that  is  reared  about  the  iiouse  | 
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or  farm-yard — as  cocks  and  hens,  ducks,  geese, 
turkeys,  &c.  Although  poultry  constitutes 
part  of  the  stock  of  every  farmer  in  this  coun- 
ti-y,  the  rearing  of  it  is  not  often  productive  of 
any  pecuniary  advantage.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  fowls  are  looked  upon  chiefly  as 
articles  of  luxury,  and  sell  at  high  prices  in  tiie 
market,  they  seldom  or  ever  repay  the  value 
of  the  corn  which  they  have  consumed,  espe- 
cially if  such  grain  has  to  be  purchased.  There 
are  many  different  breeds  of  fowls.  Those  best 
known  are  the  game  breed,  the  white  or  Eng- 
lish breed,  the  black  or  Polish  breed,  the  Dork- 
ing breed,  the  large  or  shakebag  breed,  the 
Malay  and  the  Cochin-ChinahveeAs,.  The  two 
first  are  much  smaller  breeds  than  the  others. 
This  kind  of  stock  affords  profit  in  the  eggs- as 
well  as  the  chickens ; therefore  such  as  are  the 
best  layers  and  sitters  should  be  chosen,  which 
are  in  general  the  game  and  Polish  breeds. 
The  game  and  white  breeds  are  considered  the 
most  delicate  as  food. 

Prairie-Dog,  a small  rodent  animal,  the 
Spermophilus  ludovicianus,  allied  to  the  mar- 
mot, and  found  on  the  prairies  west  of  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  about  sixteen  inches  in 
length,  the  tail  being  about  two  inches  and 
three-quai’ters.  The  colour  of  the  upper  parts 
of  the  body  is  a light,  dirty  reddish  brown, 
mingled  with  gray,  and  with  a few  black  hairs 
above,  the  under  parts  being  a dirty  white  ; 
the  whiskers  moderately  long  and  black.  It 
has  been  named  Prairie-dog  by  the  Anglo- 
Americans,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  of 
its  warning  cry  to  that  of  a small  dog  ; but  the 
resemblance  is  by  no  means  close.  They  live 
in  burrows,  many  of  which  are  congregated  to- 
gether in  one  district,  and  which  sometimes 
cover  an  area  of  many  miles.  These  burrows 
are  sometimes  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
ground  ; but  more  commonly  form  little 
mounds  in  the  form  of  truncated  cones,  about 
a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  in  height,  with  a 
base  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  about  twenty 
feet  apart.  The  whole  external  surface  is  well- 
trodden  and  very  compact,  and  the  entrance 
is  either  at  the  top  or  at  one  side  ; wheiice  the 
hole  descends  vertically  for  a foot  or  two,  and 
then  runs  obliquely  downwards.  Within  this 
hole,  which  sometimes  contains  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight  tenants,  they  form  a globular 
cell  of  fine  dry  grass,  in  which  they  remain 
asleep  during  the  winter,  having  carefully 
closed  up  the  entrance,  in  order  to  resist  the 
severity  of  the  cold.  In  fine  weather,  they 
delight  to  play  about  the  entrances  to  their 
burrows,  into  which  they  instantly  drop  on 
the  appearance  of  any  immediate  danger  ; but 
if  it  be  not  too  imminent,  they  remain  at  the 
edge,  sitting  erect,  or  flourishing  their  tails 
and  barking,  whilst  on  the  look-out.  The  ani- 
mal is  known  to  the  Indians  by  the  name  ol 
the  Wish-ton- Wish. 

PRATiNCOLA5,25ra2/'-tm-coZe. — A popular  narr.e 
given  to  certain  birds  belonging  to  the  Chats, 
such  as  the  whinchat  and  stonechat. 

Prawn,  prawn.,  ’S  the  name  of  a crustaceous 
animal,  belonging  to  the  genus  Paloimon. 
The  common  prawn  {Palccmon  serratus)  has 
the  following  specific  character  : — nostrum 
extending  considerably  beyond  the  antennal 
scale;  turned  upwards  anteriorly  ; bifid  at  the 
extremity  ; above,  armed  with  seven  or  eight 
teeth,  the  anterior  third  unarmed  ; beneath, 
with  five  or  six  teeth-  The  eyes  arc  large  anJ 
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round ; and  the  external  autennse  very  long, 
being  half  as  long  again  as  the  animal,  from 
the  tail  to  the  extremity  of  the  rostrum.  The 
ordinary  length  is  between  three  and  four 
inches;  the  colour  bright  gray,  spotted,  and 
lined  with  darker  purplish-gray.  It  is  well 
known  as  a favourite  article  of  food,  and  is 
found  in  vast  numbers  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Great  Britain.  In  the  adult  condition  they 
frequent  rocky  parts  of  the  coast,  delighting 
in  still  transparent  water,  where  they  disport 
amongst  the  long  fuci  which  wave  in  the  tide. 
They  are  sometimes  taken  in  bag-nets,  sus- 
pended from  a circular  ring  of  iron  at  the  end 
of  a pole ; but  in  many  parts  the  finest  are 
caught  in  pots,  resembling  lobster-pots,  but 
smaller,  and  made  of  a closer  fabric.  They 
are  chiefly  obtained  for  the  London  market  off 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire. 
There  are  many  species  of  prawn,  some  of 
which,  such  as  the  sesop-prawn,  are  well 
known  as  beautiful  inhabitants  of  the  aqua- 
rium. 

Praying  Insect.  (See  Mantis.) 

Pristis.  (/See  Sawfish.) 

Proboscis,  pro-hos'-is,  (Gr.  pro,  before ; 
bosJco,  I feed,)  the  term  applied  in  Nat.  Hist, 
to  the  snout  or  trunk  of  an  elephant  and  other 
analogous  animals,  and  particularly  of  insects. 
An  elephant’s  proboscis  is  a flexible  muscular 
pipe  or  canal,  of  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
and,  correctly  speaking,  is  an  extension  of  the 
nose.  It  is  with  this  instrument  that  he  takes 
his  food,  and  carries  it  to  his  mouth.  The 
proboscis  of  an  insect  is  either  used  for  suck- 
ing blood  from  animals  or  juices  from  plants. 
In  conchology,  the  term  proboscis  is  applied 
to  the  tongue  of  certain  gastropods,  such  as 
shell-snails,  when  it  is  so  long  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  protruded  for  some  distance  from  the 
mouth.  In  such  cases  the  proboscis  is  used 
for  boring  the  shells  of  other  testacem,  and  of 
destroying  by  suction  the  soft  parts  of  the 
animal. 

Procyon.  (See  Racoon.) 

PROSOPis,y)ro-so'-y?zs,  (Gr.  prosopon,  a mask,) 
in  Bot.,  a gen.  of  the  nat.  ord.  Leguminosce, 
sub-oi'd.  Mimosece.  The  legumes  of  F.  pal- 
lida, and  some  other  South  American  species, 
are  remarkable  for  their  astringency,  and  have 
been  successfully  employed  for  tanning.  In 
commerce  they  are  known  under  the  names  of 
algaroha  and  algarobilla.  Prom  the  fruit  of 
P.  algaroha  a drink  called  chica  is  prepared. 
The  name  chica  was  first  given  to  a fermented 
drink  prepared  from  the  maize  ; but  it  is  now 
used  in  South  America  as  a common  term  for 
several  intoxicating  liquors. 

Proteles.  (See  Aard  Vark.) 

Proteus,  pi’o'-te-us,  (after  Proteus,  the  ever- 
cnanging  sea-god,)  one  of  the  genera  of  those 
lialrochides  which  preserve  their  branchiie 
thioughout  life,  and  which  are  the  sole  verte- 
brated  animals  that  are  truly  amphibious.  The 
proteus  has  four  feet;  there  are  three  toes  on 
the  anterior  feet,  and  two  only  on  the  posterior 
feet.  The  skeleton  bears  considerable  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  salamander ; but  the 
proteus  has  many  more  vertebra)  than  the 
salamander,  and  less  of  the  rudiments  of  ribs  ; 
and  its  bony  head  is  entirely  different  from 
theirs  in  its  general  conformation.  Jiut  one 
species  appears  to  be  known, — the  I’roleus 
anguinus,  which  is  described  by  Cuvier  ii.s 
more  th  in  a foot  long,  of  the  size  of  a human 
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fingei’,  with  a tail  vertically  compressed,  and 
four  little  legs  ; the  muzzle  elongated  and  de- 
pressed ; both  of  its  jaws  furnished  with  teeth  ; 
tongue  with  but  little  motion,  but  free  in 
front ; eyes  excessively  small  and  hidden  by 
the  skin,  as  in  the  rat-mole  ; the  ears  covered 
by  the  flesh,  as  in  the  salamander  ; its  skin 
smooth  and  whitish.  At  first  view,  the  animal 
might  be  supposed  to  be  a lizard  ; but  it  has 
the  motions  of  a fish.  Its  head  and  the  lower 
part  of  its  body  and  tail  bear  a strong  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  eel ; but  it  has  no 
fins,  and  its  branchial  organs  form  a curious 
vascular  structure,  almost  like  a crest  round 
the  throat,  which,  as  the  animal  is  likewise 
furnished  with  lungs,  maybe  removed  without 
occasioning  its  death.  Its  fore-feet  resemble 
hands,  but  they  have  only  three  claws  or  fin- 
gers, and  are  too  feeble  to  be  of  use  in  grasp- 
ing or  supporting  the  weight  of  the  animal  ; 
the  hinder-feet  have  only  two  claws  or  toes, 
and  in  the  larger  specimens  are  found  so  im- 
pei’fect  as  to  be  almost  obliterated.  It  has 
small  points  in  place  of  eyes,  as  if  to  preserve 
the  analogy  of  nature  ; its  two  nasal  organs, 
however,  are  large,  and  as  it  is  abundantly 
furnished  with  teeth,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
it  is  an  animal  of  prey,  although,  in  their  con- 
fined state,  they  have  never  been  known  to 
eat,  and  have  been  kept  alive  for  many  years 
by  merely  changing  the  water  in  which  they 
have  been  placed.  They  were  first  discovered 
by  Baron  Zoig  in  subterranean  pools  in  Il- 
lyria. 

Protonopsis,  pi'o-to-no'p-sis.  — A genus  of 
salamander,  found  in  the  Ohio  and  Alleghany 
rivers,  and  much  dreaded  on  account  of  its 
voracity.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  its 
colour  is  gray,  diversified  with  black  spots.  It 
is  also  called  the  Tweeg,  Ground-puppy,  &c. 
(See  Menopome.) 

PSEUDOPis,  sen,’ -do-pis. — A genus  of  footless 
lizards,  found  in  Northern  Africa,  and  allied 
to  our  blindworm.  (See  Sheltopusik.) 

Psittacus.  (See  Parrot.) 

Psoas  Muscle,  so'-«s,  (Gr.  y^soa,  the  loins,) 
a large  muscle  upon  the  fore  part  and  sides  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrre.  It  bends  the  thigh  for- 
wards, and  assists  in  turning  it  outwards. 

Ptarmigan,  (Gaelic  tarmachan.) 

— The  ptarmigan  is  the  smallest  in  size  of  the 
British  grouse,  and,  as  a British  bird,  is  now 
only  found  on  the  summits  of  some  of  our 
highest  hills,  chiefly  in  the  central  and  nor- 
thern parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  Hebrides  and 
Orkneys,  and  now  and  then  on  the  lofty  hills 
of  Cumberland  and  Wales.  It  pairs  early  in 
spring,  and  lays  eight  or  ten  eggs,  frequently 
on  the  hare  ground,  among  stones,  of  a yellow- 
ish-white colour,  sparingly  spotted  with  light 
brown,  and  in  length  one  inch  eight  lines  by 
one  inch  two  lines  in  breadth.  Its  food  con- 
sists of  the  various  sorts  of  Alpine  berrie.s, 
seeds,  and  the  tender  shoots  of  Alpine  plants, 
and  its  note  or  call  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
missel  thrush,  but  rather  more  harsh  in  sound. 
It  is  found  on  most  of  the  elevated  mountain- 
rangesof  thecontinentofl'lurope,cven  to  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  Greenland  and  the  northern  part 
of  North  America,  hut  is  nowhere  more  j/lenti- 
ful  than  over  all  the  more  northern  jiarts  of 
Scandinavia,  where  it  sometimes  perches  in 
such  numbers  in  the  birch-trees  that  the  latter 
seem  to  he  altogether  clothed  in  white.  In 
comparatively  temperate  climates,  such  as  that 
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of  Scotland,  these  birds  seem  to  prefer  the  bare 
and  stony  sides  or  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  ; but  in  more  rigorous  climates,  such 
as  that  of  G-reenland,  they  are  chiefly  found  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea-shore,  by  the  banks  of 
rivers,  and  among  the  willow  and  other  copse- 
woods  of  the  lower  and  more  sheltered  vales. 

A I’emarkable  peculiarity  of  the  ptarmigan  is 
the  difference  between  the  colour  of  its  pi  umage 
in  winter  and  that  which  it  bears  in  summer. 
In  the  latter  season,  its  predominant  colours 
are  speckled  black,  brown,  or  gray, — the  male 
being  of  a much  darker  colour  than  the  female  ; 
buc  in  winter,  the  plumage  of  the  male  is  almost 
all  pure  white,  and  that  of  the  female  quite  so. 
The  male  is  about  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and 
the  female  about  an  inch  less.  The  ptarmigan 
has  been  reared  in  confinement  without  diSi- 
culty,  and  has  been  known  to  bi'eed  in  a tame 
state.  (See  Grouse.) 

Pteraclis,  ter' -ra-Jclis,  a remarkable  fish, 
allied  to  the  coryphene.  Botli  the  dorsal  and 
the  anal  fins  are  remarkably  large,  so  that  the 
depth  from  tip  to  tip  of  their  fins  is  almost 
one-fourth  more  than  the  length  of  the  entire 
fish,  including  the  tail.  It  is  only  found  in  the 
hot  seas. 

Pterodactyl,  ter-o-ddlc-til,  (Gr.  pteron,  a 
wing ; daJctulos,  a digit,)  the  name  of  a genus 
of  extinct  flying  reptiles.  From  the  fossil 
remains  of  this  animal,  it  would  appear  that 
tlie  second  digit  of  the  hand  was  of  great 
length  ; and  it  is  believed  that  this  prolonged 
digit  supported  a wing-formed  expansion  of 
the  skin.  In  speaking  of  the  fossils  of  the 
Solenhofen  district,  where  the  remains  of  ptero- 
dactyls are  found,  Cuvier  observes  that  there 
formerly  lived  in  that  canton  crocodiles,  LimitU, 
and  other  animals,  whose  geographical  distri- 
bution is  now  confined  to  the  torrid  zone.  To- 
gether with  them  were  these  flying  saurians, 
which  flitted  about  by  means  of  the  membrane, 
sustained  by  a single  finger  ; suspended  them- 
selves, and  perhaps  crept  by  the  aid  of  the 
other  thi-ee  fingers ; stood  upon  their  hind  legs 
only  ; and  had  their  enormous  crocodile-shaped 
mouth  armed  with  small  pointed  teeth,  fit  only 
for  seizing  insects  and  small  animals. 

Pteromys.  (jS'ee  Flying  Squirrel.) 

Pteropus.  (See  Flying  Fox.) 

Ptilinus.  (See  Bookavorm.) 

Ptilonorhynchus.  (See  Bower-bird.)  . 

Pudding-stone.  (See  Conglomerate.) 

Puff-adder,  puf-ad-der,  one  of  the  most 
deadly  snakes  in  the  world,  found  in  Southern 
Africa,  (Clotlio  arietans.)  It  has  a'  habit  of 
grovelling  in  the  sand,  so  that  travellers  are 
liable  to  tread  on  it ; and  but  for  the  sluggish- 
ness of  its  nature,  many  of  the  bare-limbed 
natives  would  be  destroyed  by  it  every  year. 
The  Bushmen  know  its  nature,  and  will  fear- 
lessly set  their  bare  foot  upon  its  neck,  so  as  to 
prevent  it  from  striking,  and  then  cut  off  its 
head  while  it  is  thus  prisoned.  They  extract 
the  poison-gland,  which  is  much  used  in  arm- 
mg  their  small,  but  deadly  arrows.  Other 
members  of  the  same  species  are  the  Das  Adder, 
or  River  Jack,  (C.  nasicornis,)  the  Berg  Adder, 
(C.  atropos,)  and  the  Horned  Adder,  Hornsman, 
or  Plumed  Viper,  (C.  cornu! a.)  This  last-men- 
tioned species  is  remarkable  for  the  small 
thread-like  projections  that  rise  like  little  horns 
from  above  the  eyes. 

Puffin,  puf'-fin,  (Fratercula  arctica.) — The 
generic  character  ot  this  singular  bird,  some-  i 
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times  called  the  sea-parrot  and  coulterueb,  are: 
— Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  higher  than  long, 
very  much  compressed ; both  mandibles  arched, 
transversely  grooved,  notched  towards  the 
point ; the  culmen  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  with  a cutting  edge.  Nostrils  lateral, 
marginal,  linear,  naked,  almost  entirely  closed 
by  a naked  membrane.  Legs  short,  abdominal. 
Feet  with  three  toes  only,  all  in  front,  united 
by  membranes ; claws  curved.  Wings  and 
tail  short.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a pigeon 
or  jackdaw,  with  the  upper  parts  dusky,  the 
lower  white,  a broad  black  band  round  the 
neck ; the  bill  red,  with  three  grooves  across 
each  mandible.  It  abounds  on  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe  and  America,  where  it  breeds 
in  burrows  formed  by  itself  in  the  soil  of  unfre- 
quented islands,  making  no  proper  nest.  It  is 
only  a summer  visitor  to  the  British  Islands, 
making  its  appearance  early  in  April,  and  de- 
parting by  the  end  of  August.  It  visits  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the  coast  of  Anglesey,  the  high 
cliffs  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  between  the  Needle 
Rocks  and  Freshwater  Gate,  the  Yorkshire 
coast,  the  Fern  Islands,  many  of  the  Scottish 
islands,  and  the  Scilly  Islands,  which,  in  the 
14th  century,  were  held  under  the  king  as  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  by  Ranulph  de  Blancminster,  for 
an  annual  payment  of  six  and  eightpence,  or 
three  hundred  puffins  at  Christmas.  Early  in 
May,  these  birds  deposit  a single  large  egg, 
sometimes  in  fissures  and  crevices  on  the  pei’- 
pendicular  surface  of  the  cliffs,  at  the  depth  of 
three  or  four  feet  from  the  front,  and  sometimes 
in  burrows,  for  the  possession  of  which  they 
have  previously  contended  with  their  proper 
owners,  the  rabbits.  It  is  two  inches  three 
lines  in  length,  by  one  inch  and  seven  lines  in 
breadth,  and  when  first  laid  is  white,  some- 
times spotted  with  pale  cinareous,  but  soon 
becomes  soiled  and  dirty  from  its  contact  with 
the  earth.  The  young  are  hatched  after  a 
month’s  incubation,  and  at  the  end  of  a month 
or  five  weeks,  the  long  blackish  down  with 
which  they  are  at  first  covered  having  given 
place  to  the  feathered  plumage,  they  are  able 
to  follow  their  parents  to  the  open  sea.  Soon 
after  this,  or  about  the  second  week  in  August, 
the  whole  leave  our  coasts.  Puffins  walk  with 
a waddling  gait,  but  fly  rapidly  fora  moderate 
distance,  and  can  swim  and  dive  well.  They 
feed  on  marine  insects,  small  Crustacea,  and 
young  fish.  An  example  of  the  species  wanders 
occasionally,  as  if  by  accident,  to  Sicily  and 
Malta. 

Puma,  pu'-md,  (Felis  concolor,  Lin.) — This 
animal,  known  also  as  the  American  lion,  and 
popularly  called  the  panthes’,  or  painter,  is 
found  not  only  over  a great  portion  of  South 
America,  but  extends  northi  ards  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Pennsylvania,  even  il  faking  occasional 
inroads  into  the  state  of  New  Vork.  It  is  equal 
to  its  prototype  neither  in  size,  fierceness,  nor 
colour ; differing  from  it  especially  in  the 
smallness  of  the  head,  the  want  of  mane  and 
tufted  tail.  It  measures  about  five  feet  m 
length,  and  its  tail  is  long  and  trailing ; its 
limbs  are  strong  but  short,  and  therefore  it 
stands  low.  The  upper  part  of  the  neck  and 
body,  and  the  outside  of  the  legs,  are  of  a deep 
yellow,  tinged  with  black  on  the  upper  parts, 
by  the  tipping  of  the  hairs  bein^  black  ; the 
forehead  and  upper  parts  of  the  head  dingy 
yellow,  mingled  with  gray  and  black  ; the  under 
part  of  the  throat,  chest,  and  inside  of  forelegs, 
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yellowish  white  ; belly  white,  tingetl  with  yel- 
low; inside  of  the  thighs  white,  shaded  with 
red  and  ash  ; tail  yellow,  with  a black  tip  and 
some  black  hairs  on  the  upper  part.  Whiskers 
long,  part  black  and  part  white ; the  part  of  the 
upper  lip  on  which  they  are  placed,  black  ; the 
remainder  of  it,  the  lower  lip,  and  the  throat, 
beautifully  white.  The  younger  animal  is 
marked  with  indistinct  spots,  of  a deeper  tint 
than  the  general  colour ; but  these  disappear 
as  the  animal  increases  in  age.  It  rather  in- 
habits plains  than  forests,  and  approaches  near 
to  the  habitations  of  man.  It  is  a cowardly 
animal,  flying  at  the  sight  of  a human  being, 
and  in  the  north,  where  it  is  more  timid  than 
in  the  south,  even  from  the  attacks  of  a dog ; 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  almost  the  only  ani- 
mal against  which  the  charge  of  wanton  or 
unnecessary  cruelty  can  be  fairly  maintained  ; 
habitually  killing  more  animals  than  it  can 
devour,  for  the  sake  of  sipping  a little  of  the 
blood  of  each.  It  ascends  trees,  and  its  usual 
method  of  taking  its  prey  is  by  lurking  in  one, 
and  dropping  from  it  as  the  unsuspicious  ani- 
mal passes  by.  When  taken  young,  it  may  be 
tamed  and  domesticated  like  a cat.  The 
Indians  employ  its  coat,  which  is  soft,  for 
clothing,  and  from  it  also  are  made  boots  and 
shoes. 

Pupa.  (See  Insect-Teansfoemations.) 

Pupil.  (See  Eye.) 

PuEEE.  (See  Dunlin.) 

Puss-moth,  poos-moth,  (Cerura  vinula,)  a 
handsome,  large-bodied  British  moth,  which  is 
best  known  by  its  beautiful  cocoon.  The  mouth 
of  this  habitation  is  guarded  by  stiff  hairs,  which 
converge  to  a point,  so  as  to  allow  the  en- 
closed moth  to  escape,  but  to  prevent  any  other 
creature  from  gaining  admission. 

PuTOEius.  (*S'ee  Pole-cat.  ) 

Pyeosoma,  pie-ro-soh'-mah,  a gen.  of  com- 
pound ascidians,  in  which  the  animals  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a hollow  cylinder.  At 
niglit,  tlie  whole  mass  glows  with  brilliant 
light,  as  if  it  were  white  hot ; and  when  many 
si)ecimens  are  congregated  together,  their  ra- 
diance is  so  powerful  that  a book  can  be  read 
at  midnight  by  its  aid. 

Python. — (Icneric  name  for  some  of  the  gi- 
gantic boas  of  Africa.  (See  Boa.) 

Q. 

Quadeumana,  1cwod-ru' -md-nd,  (Bat.,  quad- 
ra, quatuor,  four ; manus,  a hand,)  the  name 
of  an  order  of  mammalia,  comprehending  those 
in  which  the  four  extremities  are  each  termi- 
nated by  a hand  ; as  tlic  ape,  ba))Oon,  &c.  The 
term  four-handed  does  not,  however,  ap])ly 
correctly  to  all  the  animals  thus  called.  In  the 
monkeys  of  the  western  hemisphere,  the  thumb 
in  the  hands  or  front  extremities  is  wholly,  or 
in  part,  wanting.  Amongst  all  the  species  of 
the  quadrumana,  there  are  strongly-marked 
differences  as  to  the  degree  in  which  they  re- 
semble man  in  their  general  conformation.  In 
some,  there  is  a strong  resemblance  to  him, 
both  in  structure,  aspect,  and  gait;  whilst 
others  are  very  slightly  removed  from  the  ordi- 
nary mammalia.  There  is,  moreover,  great 
variety  in  their  food  and  habits  of  life.  The 
larger  proportion  arc  gregarious,  but  some  live 
solitary  and  others  in  i)airs.  Some  species 
dwell  on  the  ground,  others  inhabit  rocky 
heights,  while  others  live  altogether  among  t ic 
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branches  of  trees.  With  regard  to  the  order  of 
quadrumana,  Cuvier  remarks,  that,  indepen- 
dently of  the  anatomical  details  which  distin- 
guish them  from  man,  they  differ  from  him  in 
the  very  striking  character  arising  from  their 
hind-feet  having  free  thumbs,  which  are  oppos- 
able to  the  other  fingers,  whilst  those  fingers 
are  long  and  flexible  like  those  of  the  hand. 
Consequently,  they  climb  trees  with  facility ; 
but  they  do  not  hold  themselves  or  walk  erect 
except  with  difficulty  ; their  foot  in  such  cases 
not  resting  on  the  sole,  but  on  its  external 
edge,  and  their  narrow  pelvis  not  favouring 
equilibrium  in  that  quarter.  The  whole  of  the 
quadrumana  are  divided  into  three  families  or 
tribes,  namely, — 1.  Simiadee,  or  monkeys  of 
the  Old  World ; 2.  Cebidoe,  or  monkeys  of  the 
New  World  ; 3.  Lemur  idee,  or  the  Lemur  tribe. 
They  may  be  known  by  the  following  charac- 
teristics : — The  Simiadae  have  five  molars  in 
each  jaw,  the  nails  are  never  pointed  or  claw- 
like, and  the  tail,  when  present,  is  not  pre- 
hensile. The  nostrils'are  separated  by  a narrow 
septum.  The  Cebidae  have  small  molars,  their 
tail  is  long  and  mostly  prehensile,  and  their  nos- 
trils are  separated  by  a very  wide  septum.  The 
Lemuridae  have  four  incisive  teeth  in  the  up- 
per jaw,  separated  by  a small  space  from  the 
carnives.  The  nail  of  the  second  finger  is 
pointed  and  claw-like,  and  all  the  others  are 
flat.  These  creatures  inhabit  Madagascar, 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  (See  Ape,  Baboon,  Chim- 
panzee, G-oeilla,  Oueang-Outang,  &c.) 

Quadeupeds,  kxood' -ru-peds,  (Lat.,  quatuor, 
quadra,  four  ; pes,  a foot,)  a name  formerly 
given  in  Nat.  Hist,  to  all  vertebrate  land  ani- 
mals having  four  extremities  fitted  for  progres- 
sive motion  on  the  earth.  The  scaly  reptiles 
were  called  oviparous  quadrupeds,  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  hairy,  warm-blooded, 
viviparous  four-footed  mammals.  As,  however, 
animals  of  both  these  classes,  although  agree- 
ing in  having  four  legs,  differ  essentially  in 
many  other  respects,  the  term  quadruped  is  no 
longer  scientifically  employed  to  distinguish 
any  particular  group  of  animals. 

Qcagga,  Jcwdff'-c/d,  (Asinus  Quagact.) — This 
animal,  which  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  southern 
parts  of  Africa,  and  bears  a great  resemblance 
to  the  zebra,  belongs  to  one  of  the  six  distinct, 
though  nearly  allied,  species  which  constitute 
the  genus  SoUdungula,  or  Horse  tribe.  It  is 
less  than  the  zebra,  with  the  hinderparts  higher 
and  the  ears  shorter.  It  measures  about  four 
feet  in  height  at  the  withers.  The  head,  neck, 
mane,  and  shoulders  are  deep  blackish-brown, 
striped  with  grayish-white  lines  ; the  other 
])arts  being  of  a clearer  brown,  paler  beneath, 
and  almost  white  iqion  the  belly.  A black  line 
runs  along  the  spine  to  the  tail.  It  is  a social 
animal,  living  in  large  troops  on  the  karoos  or 
flats  of  Southern  Africa,  and  frequently  pas- 
tures in  company  with  the  zebra  ; but  no  third 
or  intermediate  variety  has  sj)rung  up  between 
them.  It  is  much  more  docile  than  the  ze))ra, 
and  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  at  the  Cape 
of  Cood  Hope  as  a beast  of  draught  or  burden. 
On  its  native  i)lains,  however,  it  is  exceedingly 
fearless,  contending  with  beasts  of  i>rey  witii 
much  courage  and  frequent  success.  Its  name 
Quagga  is  said  to  bo  derived  from  its  voice, 
which  resembles  the  barking  of  a dog. 

ilv\u.,kwaile,  (ib,\\.,  qaaglia.)  'I’hc  charac- 
teristics of  the  common  tpiail  (Coturnix  vul- 
garis) are  : — Beak  strong,  shorter  than  t!m 
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head  ; upper  mandible  curved.  Nostrils  basal, 
lateral,  half  closed  by  an  arched  membrane. 
Feet  with  four  toes ; those  anterior  connected 
by  a membrane  as  far  as  the  first  articulation. 
Tail  short,  rounded,  recumbent,  almost  hid  by 
the  tail-coverts.  This  bird  has  generally  been 
considered  as  a summer  visitant  to  England  ; 
but  recent  observations  have  led  to  the  opinion, 
that  although  it  is  to  a certain  extent  a migra- 
tory bird,  many  of  the  species  remain  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  throughout  the  year.  Quails 
arrive  from  Africa  in  large  numbers  on  the 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Grecian 
archipelago  about  April,  and  thence  spread 
over  Southern  Europe,  migrating  as  far  north 
as  Scandinavia  and  Russia.  They  arrive  in 
Great  Britain  in  May,  and  seem  more  partial 
to  the  open  country  than  to  that  which  is  en- 
closed. No  individual  of  the  gallinaceous 
order  is  so  widely  distributed  over  the  Old 
World  as  the  common  quail : it  is  abundant  in 
North  Africa,  most  parts  of  India,  and,  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  China  ; while  the  whole  of 
the  southern  portions  of  Siberia,  and  every 
country  in  Europe,  except  those  approximat- 
ing to  the  polar  circle,  are  visited  by  it  annu- 
ally, or  adopted  for  a permanent  abode.  In 
England,  however,  this  bird  is  not  very  abun- 
dant, and  the  supply  for  the  London  market 
comes  principally  from  France.  The  males 
arrive  in  England  and  France  before  the  fe- 
males, and,  betraying  themselves  by  their 
thrice-repeated  whistle,  are  frequently  lured 
within  reach  of  the  fowler  by  the  imitation  of 
the  female’s  note  on  a quill  pipe.  The  flesh  of 
the  quail  is  delicate,  and  very  little  inferior  to 
that  of  the  landrail,  and  consequently  it  is  in 
great  request,  as  many  as  three  thousand  dozen 
having  been  sold  in  London  in  a single  season. 
Though  very  like  a partridge,  and  resembling 
those  birds  also  in  several  of  their'habits,  quails 
do  not  pair,  the  males  being  polygamous.  Fora 
nest,  the  female  scrapes  out  a small  cavity  on 
the  ground,  usually  amongst  wheat,  but  some- 
times in  a piece  of  clover  or  grass,  into  which 
she  collects  a few  bits  of  dry  grass,  straw,  or 
clover-stalks.  The  eggs  are  of  a yellowish  or 
dull  orange-coloured  white,speckled  or  blotched 
with  umber-brown,  from  six  to  twelve  or  four- 
teen in  number,  and  one  inch  one  line  in 
length,  by  eleven  lines  in  breadth.  Upon  these 
the  female  sits  about  three  weeks  ; the  young 
are  able  to  follow  her  soon  after  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  the  shell,  and  learn  to  feed  on 
seeds,  grain,  insects,  and  green  leaves.  The 
quail  is  about  seven  inches  in  length,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  upper  part  of  the  plumage 
is  dark  brown,  mottled  and  streaked  with 
lighter  brown,  which  is  also  the  colour  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  bi-east,  whilst  the  lower  part 
of  the  breast,  the  belly,  and  the  under  tail-co- 
verts are  yellowish  white.  This  bird  is  histo- 
rically interesting,  from  the  circumstance  that 
there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believingthat 
it  is  the  identical  species  which  supplied  the 
Israelites  with  food  in  the  wilderness.  There 
are  several  other  species  of  quail ; such  as  the 
rock  quail,  of  Deccan,  used  for  quail-fights  by 
the  natives  ; and  the  Virginian  or  Maryland 
quail,  which  is  a general  inhabitant  of  North 
America,  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada 
and  Nova  Scotia  to  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida,  the  flesh  of  which  is  peculiarly 
white,  tender,  and  delicate. 

Quasjr,  or  Qdasohi,  quas'-jce,  a species  of 
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Coaiti  found  in  South  America,  (Nasua  na- 
rica,)  sometimes  called  the  Brown  Coaiti.  It 
can  be  tamed  easily,  and  is  useful  in  ridding 
the  house  of  mice,  rats,  and  the  garden  of  slugs, 
snails,  and  different  insects.  Its  colour  is  very 
variable,  but  brown  is  the  leading  hue,  and  the 
tail  is  thickly  furred,  and  mostly  banded  with 
black. 

Quata.  (See  Coaita.) 

Querquedula.  (See  Teal.) 

Quiscalus,  Icwis-lcd-Lus.  (See  Boat-tail.) 

K 

Rabbit,  rab'-bit,  (said  to  come  from  the 
Belgic  robbe,  robbeken,  (Lepus  cuniculus.) — 
This  animal,  now  so  common  throughout  the 
southern  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  African  origin,  and 
first  imported  into  Spain.  It  belongs  to  the 
same  genus  as  the  hare,  and  resembles  it  in 
form,  but  differs  from  it  considerably  in  its  gre- 
garious habits,  its  subterranean  life,  its  whiter 
flesh,  and  less  perfect  state  of  the  young  when 
produced,  these  being  blind  at  their  birth,  and 
nearly  naked.  It  is  very  prolific,  breeding 
seven  times  a year,  and  bringing  five  young 
ones  each  time.  The  rabbit  affects  a temper- 
ate and  warm  climate,  and  bears  great  cold 
with  difficulty.  In  Sweden,  they  are  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  houses.  In  England,  they  are 
most  plentiful  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Cambridge,  where  the  soil  is 
sandy,  and  whence  they  are  brought  in  im- 
mense numbers  for  the  supply  of  the  London 
market.  Rabbits  have  been  known  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  history,  and  the  first  or  ear- 
liest accounts  which  we  have  of  them  represent 
them  as  inhabiting  the  warm  and  sandy  places 
of  southern  climates,  especially  those  near  the 
shores  of  the  sea.  It  has  been  introduced  in 
recent  times  into  America,  and  having  found 
in  the  more  southerly  portions  of  that  country 
a climate  very  congenial  to  its  constitution,  has 
increased  rapidly.  The  rabbit  in  a natural 
state  has  the  ears  shorter  than  the  head,  and 
the  tail  is  not  so  long  as  the  thigh.  The  gene- 
ral colour  in  a state  of  nature  is  yellowish-gray, 
with  reddish  on  the  neck  and  brown  on  the 
tail,  with  the  throat  and  belly  whitish.  The 
ears  are  gray.  There  are  four  varieties  of  rab- 
bits, differing  somewhat  in  their  characteristics 
and  habits,  namely,  the  warreners,  parkers, 
hedgehogs,  and  sweethearts.  The  first  kind,  as 
their  name  implies,  are  in  the  habit  of  making 
their  homes  or  burrows  in  open  grounds  or 
warrens  ; the  hedgehogs  are  found  in  thick 
hedgerows  and  wood  covers  in  parts  where  the 
soil  is  not  sufficiently  sandy  to  be  made  a sub- 
terranean dwelling,  and  the  coat  of  them  is  less 
furry  than  that  of  the  others  ; the  parkers  live 
on  the  upland  also,  as  in  gentlemen’s  parks, 
pleasure-grounds,  and  broad  open  grazing 
grounds,  and  breed  in  any  convenient  spot, 
and,  except  to  the  eye  of  a professional  war- 
rener,  are  undistinguishable  from  the  last  va- 
riety. are  the  tame  varietie.s,  an:l 

now  multiplied  into  innumerable  varieties  of 
size,  colour,  and  character,  from  the  olden  to 
the  lop-eared,  and  from  the  middle-sized  to  the 
monster  of  ten  pounds  weight.  When  only 
five  or  six  months  old,  rabbits  are  capable  of 
breeding,  their  term  of  gestation  being  thirty 
or  thirty-one  days.  If  the  dam  does  not  find  a 
hole  suited  to  her  purpose  previously  to  her 
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bringing  forth,  she  digs  one,  not  in  a straight 
line,  but  in  a zig-zag  direction,  enlarging  the 
bottom  of  it  every  way,  and  pulling  from  her 
own  body  a quantity  of  hair,  with  which  she 
makes  a warm  and  comfortable  bed  for  her 
young.  When  she  ventures  abroad,  she  covers 
up  the  hole  very  carefully,  scarcely  leaving  any 
perceptible  mark  of  it,  and  conceals  her  charge 
from  the  male,  it  is  said,  lest  he  should  devour 
them.  She  continues  these  attentions  for 
about  a month,  when  the  young  are  able  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  ordinary  term  of 
a rabbit’s  existence  is  from  seven  to  ten  years. 
As  rabbits  cannot  articulate  sounds,  and  are 
formed  into  societies  living  under  ground,  their 
method  of  giving  an  alarm  is  very  peculiar ; for 
when  any  danger  threatens,  they  thump  the 
earth  with  one  of  their  hinder  feet,  and  pro- 
duce a sound  which  can  be  heard  by  animals 
near  the  surface  at  a considerable  distance. 
They  are  very  sensible  to  any  changes  of  the 
weather,  and  seldom  go  abroad  unless  it  be 
settled  and  calm. 

Rabbit  Fish.  {See  CniM.ERA.) 

Rabbit,  Rock.  {See  Hyrax.) 

Races,  rai'ces,  (Fr.,)  in  Rot.,  those  perma- 
nent varieties  of  species  which  can  be  propa- 
gated by  seed.  Familiar  examples  are  afforded 
by  our  cereal  grains,  (wheat,  oats,  barley,  &c.,) 
and  by  our  culinary  vegetables,  (peas,  lettuces, 
radishes,  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  &c.)  Such 
permanent  varieties,  however,  require  to  be 
kept  up  by  cultivation,  for  if  left  to  themselves, 
or  sown  in  a poor  soil,  they  will  soon  lose  their 
peculiarities,  and  either  perish  or  return  to 
their  original  specific  type. 

Racoon,  rdk-koon',  {Procyon  Lotor.) — This 
animal  is  a fox-like  creature  with  the  gait  of  a 
l)ear.  The  head  is  round,  with  a narrow  taper- 
ing nose,  projecting  beyond  the  mouth,  black 
at  the  end,  and  flexible  ; the  lips  black.  Eyes 
moderately  large  and  round,  with  a circular 
pupil.  Elliptical  ears,  low  but  erect,  with 
rounded  tips,  dirty  white.  Whiskers  strong. 
Short-haired  muzzle,  dirty  white,  the  colour 
extending  round  the  cheek  and  over  the  eyes. 
Back  grizzled.  Belly  paler  than  the  back. 
Tail  bushy ; not  unlike  a fox’s  brush,  dirty 
white,  annulated  with  dark  rings.  Length  of 
head  and  body,  two  feet ; of  tail,  {vertebrae,) 
nine  and  a half  inches.  It  is  a native  of  the 
north  of  America,  and,  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, extends  as  far  south  as  Paraguay. 
In  a state  of  nature,  it  sleeps  throughout  the 
day,  prowling  during  the  night  in  search  of 
fruits,  roots,  birds’  eggs,  and  insects.  At  low 
water,  it  frequents  the  sea-shore,  where  it 
preys  on  Crustacea  and  shell-fish.  It  climbs 
trees  with  great  facility.  Its  sagacity  is  con- 
siderable ; but  as  it  is  not  very  powerfully 
armed,  it  is  not  very  courageous,  and  seldom 
api)roaches  dwellings  with  tlie  same  hardiness 
as  animal?  decidedly  carnivorous.  Another 
species,  the  crab  racoon,  {Procyon  cancrivo- 
rus),  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warmer  parts  of 
South  America,  <and  is  rather  a larger  animal 
than  the  common  racoon  ; but  the  character- 
istics of  each  arc  very  similar.  It  is  called 
Lotor,  or  washer,  because  it  has  an  odd  habit 
of  washing  its  food  before  eating.  Any  one 
who  visits  the  Zoological  Gardens,  and  will  give 
a racoon  a piece  of  bread,  may  see  it  take  the 
bread  in  both  fore-paws,  put  it  into  the  water- 
pan,  an  l shake  it  about  violently  lor  a few 
E'aconds. 
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Racoonda,  {See  Cotph  Rat.) 

Radiata,  ray-dy'-ai'-ta,  a vast  group  of  ani- 
mals without  limbs  or  joints,  and  which  radiate 
from  a common  centre.  All  the  star -fishes, 
sea-urchins,  sea-anemones,  and  similar  beings, 
belong  to  this  group. 

Rails,  rales,  a family  of  birds  (Rallidse)  be- 
longing to  the  order  G-rallae,  which  have  the 
bill  long,  curved  at  the  tip,  and  flattened  at  the 
sides.  'The  legs  are  slender  and  rather  long, 
and  the  tail  rounded.  The  water-rail  and  the 
corncrake  are  two  good  examples  of  this 
family.  The  water-rail  {Rallus  aquaticus)  i.s 
common  in  many  parts  of  England,  but,  as  it  is 
very  shy,  is  not  often  seen.  It  is  to  be  seen 
about  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes ; and  is  very  in- 
genious in  hiding  itself  whenever  it  fears  dan- 
ger, diving  below  the  surface,  and  directing 
its  subaquatic  course  towards  the  thick  reeds. 
When  once  the  water-rail  has  gained  this  shel- 
ter, it  is  mostly  safe,  for  it  glides  through  the 
reeds  with  such  ready  swiftness  that  scarcely 
any  dog  can  overtake  it.  If  the  bird  be  seen 
on  land,  it  may  be  easily  recognised  by  the 
white  feathers  under  the  tail,  which  is  con- 
tinually jerked  up  and  down  as  the  bird  runs 
along.  Its  colour  is  brown  above,  mottled  with 
black,  and  grey  below,  barred  with  black  on  the 
flanks.  In  length  the  bird  measures  about 
twelve  inches. 

Rain-bird,  rane  bird,  one  of  the  Ground 
Cuckoos,  which  inhabits  Jamaica  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  is  sometimes  called  Tom  Fool, 
because  it  is  so  inquisitive  that  at  the  .sight  of 
any  novelty,  it  will  sit  still  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  its  curiosity,  and  allow  itself  to  be 
struck  from  its  perch.  It  is  not  a very  hand- 
some species,  but  the  bold  bars  of  black  and 
white  upon  the  tail  redeem  it  from  insignifi- 
cance. 

Rallus.  {See  Rails.) 

Rana.  {See  Frog.) 

Rat,  rat,  (Sax.  rcet;  gen.  onus,)  a gen.  of 
rodent  mammalia,  numerous  in  species,  and 
beyond  all  possibility  of  numbering  them. 
Taken  to  the  full  extent  which  is  included  by 
Cuvier,  the  rat  family  comprehends  not  fewe/f 
than  fourteen  or  fifteen  genera,  which  have 
all  some  resemblance  to  each  other,  but  most 
of  them  differing  so  much  from  the  true  rat  in 
their  dispositions  and  manners,  that  the  same 
general  description  cannot  be  made  to  apply  to 
them  all.  The  true  rats  belong  to  a vegetable- 
eating family,  and  yet  are  all  more  or  less  fond 
of  animal  substances,  and  some  of  them  attack 
living  animals,  without  much  regard  to  size ; 
but  when  they  do  so,  it  is  still  in  accordance 
with  the  general  gnawing  character  of  the 
Rodentia.  They  do  not  kill,  but  begin  to  eat 
the  living  body ; and  there  are  instances  of 
rats  having  in  this  way  inflicted  terrible  lacera- 
tions upon  infants  and  persons  otherwise  help- 
less. At  the  same  time,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  rats  destroy  a vast  number  of  offensive 
substances,  and  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  in 
cities,  where  is  an  under-drainage  by  sewers, 
the  brown  rats,  which  make  the  sewers  their 
principal  haunts,  contriliute  not  a little  both 
to  cleanliness  and  health.  The  general  charac- 
ters which  distinguish  the  genus  from  tlic  other 
Rodentia  may  be  stated  thus  : — The  teeth  con- 
sist of  two  incisors,  two  canines,  and  three 
cheek-teeth  in  each  side  of  each  jaw.  The 
crowns  of  the  cheek-teeth  are  tubcrculated, 
and  thu.s  bruising  teeth  rather  than  grinding 
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ones,  and  the  incisors  are  lirm,  strong,  hard 
in  their  enamel,  sharp  in  their  edges,  and  well 
adapted  for  gnawing.  The  ears  of  the  genus 
are  generally  long,  of  an  ovate  or  rounded 
form,  and  well  developed,  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  sense  of  hearing  in  all  is  very  acute. 
The  ears  are  nearly  naked,  as  are  also  the  feet, 
which  are  plantigrade.  The  fore-feet  have  only 
four  toes  fully  developed,  the  one  answering 
to  the  thumb  being  merely  a rudimental 
tubercle,  though  it  is  furnished  with  a little 
flat  nail ; the  nails  on  the  other  four  toes  are 
well  adapted  for  digging.  The  hind  feet  have 
all  the  five  toes  fully  developed.  The  tail 
varies  in  length,  but  is  generally  long,  naked, 
except  a few  short  hairs,  and  is  covered  be- 
tween them  with  a sort  of  scales,  which  are 
not  true  scales,  however,  but  merely  little 
hardened  plates  of  the  epidermis,  which  easily 
fall  off,  and  are  replaced  by  others.  The  prin- 
cipal fur  is  very  soft ; but  it  is  generally  inter- 
spersed with  longer  and  thicker  hairs,  which 
project  beyond  the  soft.’fur,  and  are  shining 
in  their  lustre.  Many  of  them  take  the  water 
readily,  and  preserve  their  fur  dry ; but  there 
are  some  which  are  easily  wetted.  They  are 
all  very  fond  of  drinking,  which  operation  they 
perform  by  lapping  with  the  tongue.  In  all 
the  species  the  tendency  to  production  is  very 
great ; and  where  they  have  food  and  shelter, 
and  moderate  warmth,  it  is  not  confined  to  any 
one  season.  The  number  of  young  in  a litter 
is  often  considerable,  exceeding  that  of  the 
teats  of  the  female,  and  in  some  cases  double 
the  number  of  these.  The  teats  are  six  in 
number,  and  the  young  are  often  twelve.  There 
are  two  species  of  rat  in  this  country, — the 
brown  rat  and  the  black  rat.  The  brown  rat 
{M.  Decumanus)  is  but  a recent  importation 
into  this  country,  or  even  into  Europe,  or  the 
north  of  Asia,  and  nothing  certain  is  known  of 
its  origin.  It  is  asserted  by  some  good  autho- 
rities, however,  that  it  is  an  Eastern  animal, 
and  that  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the 
western  countries  of  Europe  only  during  the 
earlier  half  of  last  century.  They  are  properly 
ground  animals,  and  in  those  places  where  the 
two  species  of  this  country  are  found  together, 
they  are  called  ground  rats  or  flax  rats,  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  black  ones,  which  are  roof 
rats.  The  brown  rat  makes  burrows  with  great 
vigour  and  expedition,  if  it  cannot  find  any 
ready  made,  and  loves  to  burrow  under  the 
foundations  of  walls  and  houses.  It  is  partial 
to  drains  of  foul  water,  swims  with  great 
facility,  abounds  in  seaport  towns,  and  fre- 
quently establishes  itself  on  board  of  ship. 
They  often  undermine  the  foundations  of 
granaries  and  storehouses,  of  manufactories 
which  abound  in  offal,  and  of  mills ; and,  in 
the  last  case,  they  sometimes  mine  through 
the  dams  of  the  ponds,  and  let  out  the  water. 
In  poultry-yards  and  preserved  grounds  they 
commit  considerable  depredations  on  the  eggs 
and  the  young  birds,  and  carry  off  considerable 
quantities  of  grain  from  ricks  and  barns.  The 
brown  rat  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  to  be  met 
witli  in  Britain,  being  ten  inches  long  in  the 
head  and  body,  of  which  the  head  occupies  two 
and  a half.  The  ears  are  about  two-thirds  of 
an  inch  long,  which  is  less  than  the  length  of 
those  of  the  black  rat.  The  tail  is  also  shorter 
in  proportion,  and  both  they  and  the  muzzle 
are  nearly  naked.  The  upper  colour  of  the  fur 
is  greyish-brown,  and  the  under  colour  whitish- 
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grey.  The  body  is  thick  and  strong,  and  the 
expression  of  the  animal  is  a mixture  of  cun- 
ning and  sulkiness.  The  black  rat  (M.  Kattus) 
is  a smaller  animal,  of  a darker  colour,  a more 
elongated  head,  and  sharper  muzzle  than  the 
preceding.  It  is  equally  omnivorous,  but  less 
productive.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  “old 
English  rat,”  from  the  fact  of  its  being  known 
in  England  long  before  the  appearance  there 
of  the  brown  rat.  Its  original  country  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful ; ancient  authors  make  no 
mention  of  it ; and  the  prevailing  belief  is, 
that  it  made  its  way  into  Europe  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Although  it  is  still  the  prevail- 
ing species  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  it  is  now- 
somewhat  rare  in  Gireat  Britain,  and  a belief 
has  long  jwevailed  that  the  brown  rat  has  eaten 
up  the  black  one  ; but  there  is  no  authentic 
evidence  on  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  tho 
localities  chosen  by  the  two  species  ai'e  different 
— the  brown  rat  loving  low-lying,  cold,  and 
damp  places,  whilst  the  black  rat  is  a murine 
animal,  and  dwells  in  holes  of  walls  and  crevices 
of  roofs,  seems  to  lead  to  an  opposite  conclusion . 
The  black  rat  is  very  considerably  smaller  than 
the  brown  one,  seldom  measuring  so  much  as 
seven  inches  and  a half  in  length  ; and  though 
its  muzzle  is  larger,  its  head  is  altogether 
shorter’.  Its  ears  are  also  larger  and  rounder’, 
and  its  tail  is  longer  than  its  body,  while  that 
of  the  other  is  not  so  long ; the  ears  and  tail 
are  naked ; the  eyes  rather  large ; the  fur  on 
the  body  shaggy ; the  whiskers  and  tufts  of 
stiff  hairs  over  the  eyes  very  long ; and  the 
whole  expression  more  rough  and  fierce  than 
that  of  the  brown  rat.  It  is  also  more  rapid  in 
its  motions  and  a better  climber.  The  colour 
is  black,  with  a tinge  of  grey  above  and  ash- 
colour  on  the  under  part ; often  whiter  on  the 
breast  and  throat.  Foreign  countries  produce 
various  species  of  the  rat  tribe  unknown  to 
Europe ; as  the  Malabar  rat  {Mus  giganteus), 
a species  of  enormous  size  ; its  length,  includ- 
ing the  tail,  which  is  nearly  a foot  long,  being 
thirty  inches.  It  is  found  in  many  places  on 
the  Coromandel  coast,  in  Mysore,  and  several 
parts  of  Bengal.  The  bite  of  this  species  is 
considered  dangerous.  The  Pilori,  or  musk-rat 
of  the  Antilles,  is  another  large  and  destructive 
rat,  measuring  fifteen  inches,  exclusive  of  the 
tail.  There  are  also  the  Sumatra  rat,  the 
Caraco  rat,  the  Alexandrian  rat,  and  the  Ice- 
land rat  ; the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
which  are  too  slight  to  deserve  particular  notice. 
The  Water-rat  is  an  animal  respecitng  which 
observers  are  by  no  means  agreed ; for  while 
some  say  that  it  is  simply  the  common  brown 
rat,  others  declare  that  it  is  a distinct  species. 
The  fact  is,  that  there  is  a distinct  species  of 
amphibious  rat,  but  that  the  common  brown 
rat  often  imitates  its  habits.  The  water-rat 
{Arvicola  amphibius),  or  water-vole,  as  it  is 
frequently,  and  now  correctly,  called,  is  inter- 
mediate in  size  between  the  brown  rat  and  the 
black  one ; the  head  is  thick  and  short,  and 
the  muzzle  is  blunt,  not  indicating  that  keen- 
ness of  scent  which  is  possessed  by  the  land-rat. 
The  ears  are  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  almost  entirely  hidden  in  the  fur,  which  is 
very  closely  set,  and  is  of  that  shining  charac- 
ter which,  in  the  hairy  animals,  has  a strong 
repulsion  to  watei’,  so  that  it  does  not  get 
matted,  or  even  wet,  when  under  water.  The 
colour  of  the  upper  part  is  mixed  brown,  show- 
ing both  a greyish  and  a reddish  tinge ; a’nd 
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the  under  part  is  gre^.^  having  in  some  in- 
dividuals a yellowish  tinge.  Tlae  tail  is  not 
naked,  like  those  of  the  land  rats,  but  has  fine 
short  fur  on  the  upper  surface  and  pretty  long 
hairs  on  the  under.  The  fore  feet  have  four 
complete  toes,  the  last  phalanx  only  of  the 
thumb  being  conspicuous  beyond  the  skin  ; 
hinder  feet  with  five  toes,  not  webbed,  though 
connected  for  a short  distance  from  the  base. 
The  water-rat  is  said  to  be  one  of  those 
gentle  Eodentia  that  would  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  hurt  anything  living.  It  in- 
habits the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  ponds, 
and  even  ditches,  in  the  banks  of  which  it 
burrows  and  breeds.  The  opening  to  its  bur- 
row is  never  very  far  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  if  that  level  be  subject  to  variations 
from  floods,  there  are  generally  two  openings, 
— one  higher  and  the  other  lower.  As  already 
observed,  it  is  a vegetable  feeder,  and  the 
fleshy  and  bulbous  roots  of  plants  form  the 
chief  part  of  its  food.  The  water-rat  is  a very 
cleanly  animal,  and  generally  has  but  one 
brood,  consisting  of  five  or  six : these  are 
generally  born  in  May  or  June,  when  the  vege- 
tation is  well  forward ; but  the  young  are  some- 
times produced  as  early  as  April;  in  which 
latter  case  there  is  a second  litter  towards  the 
end  of  summer  or  beginning  of  autumn.  When 
the  animal  is  alarmed  by  any  one  treading  on 
its  burrow,  or  surprised  on  the  grass  at  the 
entrance,  it  takes  to  the  water  as  a means  of 
safety,  and  gets  down  till  it  is  quite  submerged  ; 
but  it  has  not  the  same  power  of  continuing 
below  as  the  otter  and  other  mammalia  which 
prey  in  the  water.  It  is  found  in  all  parts  of 
Britain,  and  also  of  continental  Europe,  where 
the  waters  and  their  banks  are  suited  to  its 
habits,  and  is  always  most  abundant  where  the 
banks  are  of  a rich  or  loamy  character.  There 
are  many  other  animals  which  are  popularly 
and  erroneously  called  by  the  name  of  rat,  some 
of  them  not  even  belonging  to  the  rodent  tribe. 

Eatel,  rat' -tie,  a large  weasel  found  in  Africa 
and  India  {Mellinora  Ratel),  which  is  remark- 
able for  its  fondness  for  honey.  It  will  tear  to 
pieces  a nest  of  the  honey-bee,  and  devour  the 
combs,  honey,  and  brood,  without  caring  for  the 
stings  of  the  insects,  from  which  it  is  defended 
by  its  thick  fur.  The  colour  of  the  Eatel  is 
Avhite-grey  above  and  deep  black  beneath,  the 
line  of  demarcation  being  very  distinct.  It  is 
about  three  feet  in  length. 

Eatti.esnake,  rdt'-tl-snaiJc,  (Crotalus,)  agen. 
of  American  serpents,  famous  for  the  danger 
of  their  bite  and  the  peculiar  appendages  to 
their  tail,  consisting  of  several  horny  mcm- 
Ijranous  cells,  of  an  undulated  pyramidal 
figure,  articulated  one  within  the  other,  so 
that  tlic  point  of  the  first  cell  reaches  as  far  as 
the  l)asis  or  protul)crant  ring  of  the  third,  and 
so  on  ; which  articulation  being  very  loose, 
gives  li))crty  to  the  parts  of  the  cells  that  arc 
inclosed  within  the  outward  rings  to  strike 
against  the  sides  of  them,  and  so  produce  the 
rattling  noise  which  is  heard  when  the  snake 
shakes  its  tail,  and  from  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  The  liead  is  broad,  triangular,  and 
generally  fiat  in  its  entire  extent ; the  eyes  arc 
very  brilliant,  and  generally  i)rovidcd  with  a 
nictitating  meml)raue  ; the  mouth  very  large, 
the  tongue  forked  at  its  extremity.  The  body 
is  robust,  elongated,  cylindrical,  covered  above 
with  carinated  scales.  The  tail  is  short,  cylin- 
drical, and  somewhat  thick.  The  number  of 
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the  little  bells  which  terminate  it  increases 
with  age,  an  additional  one  being  formed  with 
every  casting  of  the  skin.  The  noise  made  by 
them  resembles  that  made  by  crumpled  parch- 
ment, or  by  two  quills  of  a goose  rubbed  against 
each  other.  Their  fangs,  which  are  two  iu 
number,  one  at  each  end  of  the  upper  jaw,  are 
traversed  by  a canal  for  the  emission  of  the 
poison,  and  when  not  used,  remain  concealed 
in  a fold  of  the  gum.  The  fangs  are  very  sharp 
at  the  points,  rather  .slender  in  proportion  to 
their  length,  and  awl-shaped,  or  adapted  for 
inflicting  punctured  wounds  only,  and  not  for 
tearing  or  lacerating.  The  poison  is  secreted 
by  a considerable  gland,  situated  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  immediately  under  the  eye  ; and 
the  same  muscular  action  which  forces  the 
tooth  into  the  body  of  the  prey,  compresses 
the  reservoir  of  venom,  and  so  forces  it  through 
the  canal  of  the  fang  into  the  wound.  The 
smell  of  these  serpents  is  exceedingly  offen- 
sive, even  when  they  are  alive,  arising,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
flesh  of  those  animals  on  which  they  feed 
putrefies,  from  the  action  of  the  virus  upon  it. 
Their  chief  food  is  birds  and  squiri'els ; but 
they  also  devour  rats,  hares,  and  small  reptiles. 
Their  glance  has  been  said  to  have  the  power 
of  fascinating  their  prey,  so  as  to  make  it  drop 
into  their  mouths  ; but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  if  this  power  exists,  it  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  That  a suddenly  sur- 
prised animal  should  be  arrested  by  terror, 
and  easily  fall  a victim  to  the  serpent,  is  highly 
probable  ; but  that  it  should  descend  to  its 
destruction  from  the  top  of  the  loftiest  trees 
is  almost  incredible.  The  movements  of  the 
rattlesnake  are  slow,  and  it  never  appears  to 
use  its  weapons  unless  when  compelled  there- 
to, either  by  necessity  or  fear.  As  they  are  no 
climbers,  and  their  motions  on  the  ground  are 
so  slow,  and  so  much  in  a straight  line  that 
they  would  have  little  chance  of  capturing  any 
prey  by  pursuing  it,  they  usually  rest  twisted 
in  a spiral  form  in  the  usual  path  of  wild  ani- 
mals, particularly  in  those  which  lead  to  the 
water.  They  will  not  spring  upon  any  large 
animal  they  are  unable  to  swallow,  unless  they 
are  reduced  to  extremities  by  impending  hos- 
tilities ; and  most  of  those  persons  who  have 
been  bitten  by  them  have  thus  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  treading  unawares  upon  them,  or 
making  an  unskilful  attack.  The  remedies 
employed  against  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake 
are  suction,  ligatures,  caustics,  and  internal 
medicines.  Till  the  month  of  July,  their  bite 
is  comparatively  harmless.  All  the  species  c! 
Crolali , whose  country  is  well  known,  are  natives 
of  the  American  continent ; and  some  of  them, 
though  the  winter  is  much  colder  than  in  the 
same  parallel  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are  found 
much  farther  north  than  any  serpent  of  nearly 
tlie  same  deadly  venom  is  met  with  in  the 
Eastern  continent.  Those  which  arc  found 
far  to  the  nortli  arc  torpid  during  the  winter, 
whilst  those  in  the  tropical  parts  of  the  country 
arc  never  torjiid,  though  they  remain  in  hiding- 
places  during  the  rains.  Eattlc.snnkos  arc 
viviparou.s,  and  live  a long  time,  some  having 
been  found,  it  is  said,  witli  from  forty  to  fifty 
jiicccs  in  their  rattles,  and  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  in  length.  It  is  said  that  the  snakes 
attain  annually  a fresh  ring  to  the  rattle,  do 
that  the  ago  of  a rattlesnake  can  always  bo 
ascertained  by  counting  the  rings  of  the  ruttly, 
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When  shaken  by  hand  the  sound  is  not  very 
loud,  but  wlien  urged  by  the  snake  itself  the 
rattle  becomes  almost  invisible  from  the 
rapidity  of  tlie  motion,  and  produces  a sound 
which  much  resembles  the  noise  of  steam  let 
off  from  a railway  engine.  In  a room,  the 
sound  is  almost  deafening.  The  snake  cannot 
produce  this  noise  when  the  rattle  is  wet,  so 
that  the  keepers  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  can 
always  stop  the  snakes  from  rattling  by  pushing 
tlicm  into  the  water.  They  traverse  with  ease 
rivers  and  lakes  by  swimming.  Several  species 
of  rattlesnake  are  known — namely,  the  ordi- 
nary species,  {Crotalus  durissus,)  the  Banded 
Rattlesnake,  orCascavel,  (C.  horridus,)  and  the 
small,  or  Miliary  Rattlesnake,  (G.  milmris.) 

Raven,  rai'-ven,  (Sax.  hreefn,  probably  from 
Sax.  lirefian,  to  plunder,  to  rob,)  {Corvus 
Corax). — The  generic  characters  of  the  raven 
are, — beak  straight  at  the  base,  compressed  at 
the  sides,  curved  towards  the  point,  and  sharp 
at  the  edges.  Nostrils  basal,  open,  hid  by  stiff 
feathers  directed  forwards.  Wings  pointed, 
tlie  first  primary  of  moderate  length,  the  second 
and  third  shorter  than  the  fourth,  which  is 
longest.  Feet,  three  toes  before,  one  behind, 
almost  entirely  divided  ; tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe.  The  great  geographical  range  of 
the  raven  north  of  the  equator  causes  it  to  be 
exceedingly  well  known,  and  it  is  as  universally 
recognised  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  as 
it  is  in  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  a universal 
species,  found  both  in  the  old  and  new  con- 
tinents,— from  Greenland  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  one,  and  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to 
Mexico  in  the  other.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
birds  that  are  capable  of  braving  the  severity 
of  an  arctic  winter  and  the  scorching  rays  of 
a tropical  sun,  without  any  change  being  pro- 
duced in  its  plumage  by  the  extremes  of  climate. 
It  is  by  far  the  largest  specimen  of  the  genus 
to  which  it  belongs,  (CorvidcB,)  and  being  bold 
as  well  as  sagacious,  is  always  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  shepherds  and  husbandmen  ; for 
no  sooner  does  an  animal  show  any  signs  of 
weakness,  than  the  raven  is  on  the  watch  for 
an  opportunity  to  satisfy  his  appetite.  If  no 
interruption  occurs,  he  makes  his  first  attack 
upon  the  eye  of  the  defenceless  animal,  after- 
wards feeds  at  his  leisure,  retires  to  digest  his 
food,  and  then  retmms  to  feed  again.  Like  the 
other  birds  of  its  genus,  it  is  not  particular  as 
to  its  food,  eating  indiscriminately  small  ani- 
mals, such  as  rabbits,  birds  or  their  eggs, 
reptiles,  insects,  grain,  or  carrion,  and  any 
dead  fish  or  other  animal  substance  which 
may  be  washed  ashore  by  the  tide.  Its  favourite 
abodes  are  high  rocks  on  the  sea-shore,  exten- 
sive woods,  mountains,  or  open  plains.  The 
female  breeds  early  in  the  season,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  February  the  ravens  may  be  seen 
visiting  and  repairing  their  nest  of  the  previous 
year,  which  is  usually  placed  in  a very  high 
tree,  in  the  fork  of  a branch.  It  is  formed  on 
the  outside  of  sticks,  with  a lining  of  wool  and 
hair ; the  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  two 
inches  in  length,  by  one  inch  four  lines  in 
breadth,  of  a pale  green  ground-colour,  spotted 
and  speckled  with  darker  greenish-brown.  The 
incubation  lasts  hventy  days,  during  which  the 
male  feeds  the  female  as  she  sits  upon  the 
nest,  and  occasionally  takes  her  place.  When 
the  young  appear,  they  are  for  a time  tended 
with  great  assiduity  by  their  parents,  but  are 
driven  away  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  pro- 
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vide  for  themselves.  Ravens  five  to  a great 
age,  and  are  considered  to  pair  for  life,  and  to 
occupy  the  same  spot  until  driven  away  from 
it.  Should  both  occupiei’S  of  any  locality  be 
killed,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  occupied  by 
another  pair.  The  raven  measures  fully  two 
feet  in  length,  and  at  least  four  feet  in  the 
stretch  of  the  wings,  and  has  the  tail  very 
firmly  feathered,  and  equal  in  length  to  half 
the  body.  The  plumage  over  the  whole  body  is 
black,  but  glossed  with  blue  reflections,  which, 
in  certain  lights,  give  a very  peculiar  appear- 
ance. Cuvier  and  some  authors  mention  tha< 
in  the  extreme  north  it  is  frequently  found 
more  or  less  white  ; but  other  authorities,  in- 
cluding the  famous  explorator  Sir  James  Ross 
strenuously  deny  this.  In  former  times,  ravens 
were  by  no  means  rare  birds  in  Great  Britain  ■, 
and,  indeed,  there  used  to  be  an  allegorical 
saying  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  that  ‘‘every 
rock  has  its  raven  but  they  are  now  com- 
paratively rare  in  England  and  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  Ravens  make  no  defence  against 
any  attempt  by  men  or  boys  to  rob  their  nest, 
but  against  the  attacks  of  other  birds  they  dis- 
play great  power  as  well  as  courage,  and,  at 
close  quarters,  are  said  to  be  a match  for  the 
more  powerful  falcons.  There  are  several  in- 
teresting peculiarities  about  the  raven,  one  of 
which  is  its  thievish  habit  of  carrying  off  shin- 
ing metallic  substances,  and  other  articles, 
totally  unfit  for  food,  or  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  nest ; and  another,  its  aptitude 
for  imitating  the  human  voice.  The  well- 
authenticated  anecdotes  in  proof  of  its  posses- 
sion of  this  power  are  almost  innumerable. 

Ray,  ray  (Fr.  raie,  Sp.  ray  a),  {Raiida.) — 
The  rays,  or  skates,  are  a very  remarkable 
family  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  resembling  in 
their  physiology  the  shark  family  much  more 
than  any  other,  and  following  in  their  forms 
the  angel-fish,  or  monk-fish,  of  that  family. 
The  generic  characters  are  : — Form  of  the  body 
rhomboidal,  very  much  depressed  ; tail  long 
and  slender,  generally  armed  on  the  upper 
surface  with  one  or  more  rows  of  sharp  spines  ; 
two  small  fins  near  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
sometimes  a small  terminal  or  caudal  fin  ; the 
eyes  and  temporal  orifices  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  head,  nostrils,  mouth,  and  branchial 
apertures,  beneath ; teeth  flattened,  lozenge- 
shaped,  the  inner  angle  elongated  in  old  males. 
The  rays,  or  skate,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
are  remarkable  for  the  breadth  of  their  bodies, 
contrasted  with  their  long  narrow  tails  ; the 
great  breadth  of  the  body  being  produced  by 
the  expansion  of  what  are  called  the  pectoral 
fins,  the  base  of  each  of  which  is  equal  to  the 
whole  length  of  the  side  of  the  fish.  The  ray 
may  almost  be  considered  as  having  no  true 
head  or  neck,  the  sides  of  both  being  included, 
and  thus  protected  by  the  expanded  anterior 
margin  of  each  pectoral  fin.  Their  mode  of 
progi’ession  is  performed  by  a slight  undulat- 
ing motion  of  the  pectoral  fins,  something 
between  swimming  and  flying,  and  is  very 
graceful.  They  defend  themselves,  it  is  said, 
by  bending  the  point  of  the  nose  and  the  base 
of  the  tail  upwards  towards  each  other ; the 
upper  surface  of  the  body  being  then  concave, 
the  tail  is  lashed  about  in  all  directions  over  it, 
and  the  rows  of  sharp  spines  frequently  inflict 
severe  wounds.  The  rays  are  very  voracious. 
Their  food  consists  of  any  sort  of  fish  they  can 
catch,  with  moliusca,  testaceous  or  naked,  and 
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Crustacea.  Their  jaws  and  muscles  are  so 
powerful  that  they  are  able  to  crush  the  strong 
shell  of  a crab  with  ease.  As  in  the  sharks, 
the  females  are  larger  than  the  males.  The 
young  are  produced  during  the  latter  part  of 
spring  or  during  summer,  and  are  deposited 
by  the  parent  fish  in  thin  horny  cases,  which 
arc  also  called  purses,  and  which  on  the  coast 
of  Cumberland  bear  the  name  of  skate-barrows, 
from  their  resemblance  in  shape  to  a foui’- 
hauded  machine  by  which  two  men  carry 
goods.  As  the  young  ray  increases  in  size,  the 
angular  parts  of  the  body  curve  over  for  a 
time,  till  the  fish  ultimately  escape.')  to  provide 
for  itself.  The  eleven  species  of  true  rays 
which  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
may  be  arranged  in  two  divisions  ; the  first  of 
which  contains  seven  species,  having  the  skin 
perfectly  smooth  ; whilst  the  second  division 
contains  two  species  with  rough  skins,  and 
two  which  are  furnished  with  numerous  short, 
sharp  spines  on  various  parts  of  the  surface  of 
the  body.  The  ray,  or  skate,  as  food,  is  held  in 
very  different  degrees  of  estimation  in  different 
places.  In  London,  large  quantities  are  con- 
sumed, and  the  flesh  is  much  esteemed ; but 
on  some  parts  of  the  coast  it  is  seldom  devoted 
to  any  purpose  but  as  bait  for  catching  crabs 
and  lobsters.  The  I'ay  is  in  best  condition  for 
the  table  during  autumn  and  winter.  In  spring 
and  the  early  part  of  summer  they  are  usually 
maturing  their  eggs  or  young,  and  their  flesh 
is  then  soft  and  Avoolly.  There  are  many 
species  of  ray,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Sting  Kay,  (Trygon.)  It  is  armed  with  a 
long  and  many-barbed  spine,  at  the  root  of  the 
tail,  with  which  it  can  inflict  very  painful  and 
(kmgerous  wounds,  lashing  the  long  tail  round 
the  victim,  and  drawing  the  barbed  spine  so 
rapidly  and  sharply  across  the  object  attacked 
that  frightful  lacerations  are  caused.  The 
Thornback  Skate,  (Raia  davata,)  known  by 
the  numerous  bony  prickles  upon  the  back  and 
along  the  tail.  The  Eagle  Ray,  {Myliohatis,) 
sometimes  called  the  Whip  Ray,  from  the  great 
length  and  tenacity  of  its  tail.  The  Horned 
Bay,  or  sea-devil  {Cephaloptera)  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, which  has  been  known  to  reach  the 
enormous  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  which  is 
usually  caught  by  harpoons.  For  Electric  Ray, 
see  Torpedo. 

Razor-Bill,  ray-zor.  One  of  the  auks,  {Alca 
tor  da,)  so  called  from  the  shape  of  its  beak.  It 
is  a British  bird,  but  not  very  common.  {See 
Auks.) 

Razor-Shell.  {See  Solen.) 

Recurviostra.  {See  Avocet.) 

Rectum,  rek'-tum,  (Lat.,  straight,)  in  Anat., 
is  the  name  given  to  the  last  portion  of  the 
largo  intestines,  so  called  from  an  erroneous 
notion  among  the  old  anatomists  that  it  was 
straight.  It  commences  at  the  sigmoid  flexure 
of  the  colon,  and  terminates  in  the  anus.  It 
is  cylindrical  in  shai)e,  and  not  sacculated  like 
the  colon,  and  is  narrow  at  its  upper  juirt,  be- 
coming gradually  dilated  towards  its  termina- 
tion, just  above  which  the  dilatation  is  con- 
siderable. 

Redureast,  red'-hrest,  {Krylhacns rxthecuJa.) 
— This  bird,  which  is  coimnonly  called  the 
robin,  or  robin  redbreast,  is  generally  diffused 
over  England,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and  is  al.so 
an  inhabitant  of  the  most  northern  counties 
of  Scotland.  It  also  visits  Denmark  and  Sw'e- 
don  in  the  breeding  season  ; and  amongst  the 
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summer  visitors  to  the  latter  country,  it  is  said 
to  be  one  of  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to 
go.  It  is  a constant  resident  throughout  the 
year  in  the  temperate  and  warmer  parts  of 
Europe,  abundant  in  Spain  and  Italy,  from  the 
last  of  which  it  passes  over  by  Sicily  and  Malta 
to  North  Africa.  In  the  adult  male  bird,  the 
beak  and  irides  are  black  ; upper  parts  of  the 
head,  neck,  back,  upper  tail-coverts  and  tail- 
feathers,  a yellowish  olive-brown  ; quill-fea- 
thers rather  darker,  the  outer  edges  olive- 
brown  ; greater  wing-coverts  tipped  with  buff ; 
over  the  base  of  the  beak,  round  the  eye,  the 
chin,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
reddish-orange  ; encircling  this  red  is  a nai’- 
row  band  of  bluish-grey,  which  is  broadest  near 
the  shoulders ; lower  part  of  the  breast  and 
belly  white ; sides,  flanks,  and  under  tail- 
coverts,  pale  brown  ; under  surface  of  wing 
and  tail-feathers  dusky  grey  ; legs,  toes,  and 
claws,  purple-brown.  The  whole  length  of 
this  bird  is  nearly  six  inches.  The  length  of 
the  wing,  from  the  carpal  joint  to  the  end  of 
the  longest  quill-feather,  three  inches ; the 
first  quill-feather  but  half  the  length  of  the 
second,  which  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the  sixth ; 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  nearly  equal,  and 
the  longest  in  the  wing.  The  female  is  not 
quite  so  large  as  the  male,  and  her  colours  are 
less  bright.  The  redbreast  is  subject  to  varia- 
tion in  the  colouring  of  the  plumage.  White, 
and  partly  white,  varieties  are  not  uncommon. 
During  summer,  it  feeds  indiscriminately  on 
earthworms,  insects,  fruit,  and  berries.  In 
winter,  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  hovers 
round  human  habitations,  both  in  town  and 
country,  and  becomes  a welcome  pensioner. 
The  redbreast,  in  common  with  some  other 
birds,  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiarity  of  the 
situation  in  which  it  sometimes  builds  its  nest  ; 
one  pair,  for  instance,  having  built  theirs  in  a 
sawpit  whilst  it  was  in  constant  use.  But 
stories  of  this  sort  are  almost  innumerable. 
The  robin  breeds  early  in  spring ; its  nest  is 
formed  of  moss,  dead  leaves,  and  dried  grass, 
lined  with  hair,  and  sometimes  a few  feathers ; 
the  nest  is  frequently  placed  on  a bank  shel- 
tered by  brushwood,  or  a short  distance  above 
the  ground  in  a thick  bush  or  lane-hedge, 
sometimes  in  a hole  in  the  wall,  partly  covered 
with  ivy.  The  eggs  are  from  five  to  seven  in 
number,  white,  spotted  with  pale  reddish- 
brown  ; the  length  nine  lines  and  a half,  by 
seven  lines  and  a half  in  breadth.  The  song 
of  the  robin  is  short  and  sweet,  but  not  power- 
ful. It  is  a light,  lively  song,  and  uttered  at 
short  intervals,  particularly  if  two  birds  are 
singing  against  each  other  from  neighbouring 
trees,  a circumstance  which  often  happens. 

Redstart,  redstart. — A familiar  bird,  be- 
longing to  the  family  Luscinidm,  {Ruticilla 
phcenicusa,)  which  derives  its  name  from  the 
ruddy  feathers  of  the  tail  and  upper  tail  cov- 
erts, which  arc  suddenly  cxhibiteil  when  the 
bird  takes  to  flight,  and  which  contrast  boldly 
with  the  jetty  hue  of  the  throat  and  skin,  and 
the  grey  of  the  body.  The  nest  6f  the  redstart 
is  almost  always  placed  in  a hole  of  a wall  or 
rock. 

Rldtiiroat.  {See  CAri  uNA.) 

UKDWiNd,  red-iuing. — One  of  the  British 
thrushes  {Turdtts  ■iiiacus),  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  patch  of  orange-red  featl’.cis 
under  the  wings.  It  seldom  Iniilds  in  Eng- 
land, going  for  that  purj'ose  to  the  north  of 
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Europe.  The  birds  assemble  in  considerable 
flocks  just  after  they  arrive  in  England  and 
before  they  depart,  so  that  the  fowlers  always 
choose  these  periods  for  capturing  them. 

Reeve.  (<S'eeRuFF.) 

Regulus.  {See  G-olden-crested  Wren.) 

Reindeer,  rain'-deer,  (Sax.  lirana,  Dut. 
rendeir,  G-er.  Rennthier,)  (Tarandus  rangi- 
fer.)  —This  animal  has  a multitude  of  syno- 
nyms, and  by  English  writers  is  called  indis- 
criminately the  reindeer,  caribou,  and  Green- 
land buck.  It  is  a native  of  the  Arctic  circle 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  our  stag,  and  has  the  horns  elon- 
gate, subcylindrical,  and  with  the  basal 
branches  and  tip  dilated  and  palmated.  It 
varies  exceedingly  in  size  ; some  of  the  speci- 
mens in  the  British  Museum  being  forty-one 
inches,  and  others  fifty  inches  high,  at  the 
withers.  There  are  several  varieties.  In  the 
fur  countries  there  are  two  varieties,  one  con- 
fined to  the  woody  and  more  southern  district, 
and  the  other  retiring  to  the  woods  only  in 
winter,  and  passing  the  summer  on  the  coast 
of  the  Arctic  seas.  A lai’ge  variety  occurs  in 
Siberia,  which  the  Tungusians  use  for  draught. 
In  Newfoundland,  also,  there  is  a large  variety, 
nearly  as  large  as  a heifer,  which  has  very 
large  and  heavy  horns.  In  the  north  of 
Europe  the  reindeer  is  domesticated,  and  its 
services  are  invaluable.  Possessing  the  rein- 
deer, the  Laplander  can  dispense  with  the 
services  of  horses,  sheep,  and  oxen  ; for  it 
will  carry  him  in  his  sledge  over  the  snow 
thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  miles  a day,  and  can  tra- 
vel with  a weight  of  two  hundred  pounds  on 
its  back.  The  law,  however,  restricts  the 
burden  of  the  reindeer  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  pounds.  Its  milk  provides  him  with 
cheese  ; its  flesh  supplies  him  with  food  ; and 
its  skin  furnishes  him  not  only  with  clothing, 
but  with  tents  and  bedding.  In  winter,  the 
hair  of  the  reindeer  is  long,  thick,  gi'ey-brown  ; 
neck,  rump,  belly,  ring  round  the  hoof,  and 
end  of  nose,  white.  In  summer,  the  same  ani- 
mal has  short,  dark,  sooty-brown  hair,  with  the 
parts  which  are  white  in  winter  being  rather 
paler  grey-brown.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  so 
thick  that  the  skin  cannot  be  seen  when  it  is 
put  aside  ; for  it  stands  erect,  as  in  other  ani- 
mals of  the  same  genus,  but  is  much  thicker. 
The  size  of  the  reindeer,  as  already  stated, 
varies  considerably,  and  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  its  proximity  to  the  pole  ; the  reindeer 
of  Norway  and  Sweden  being  small  when  com- 
pared to  those  of  Finmark  and  Lapland,  which, 
in  their  turn,  yield  to  those  of  Spitzbergen, 
while  these  again  fall  short  of  the  more  polar 
races.  The  reindeer,  when  wild,  travel  in 
herds,  varying  in  number  from  eight  or  ten  to 
two  or  three  hundred  ; their  daily  excursions 
being  generally  towards  the  quarter  from  which 
the  wind  blows.  Even  in  the  winter,  the  rein- 
deer contrives  to  procure  food,  for  it  lives 
much  on  lichens,  and  has  the  instinct  to  dis- 
cover its  food  even  when  buried  under  deep 
snow.  By  ineans  of  the  hoof  and  snout,  the 
snow  is  sci’aped  away,  and  the  lichen  laid  bare. 
The  Indians  kill  them  with  bows  and  arrows. 
They  also  take  the  reindeer  in  snares,  or  spear 
them  as  they  are  crossing  rivers  or  lakes.  The 
Esquimaux  take  them  in  traps  ingeniously 
formed  of  ice  and  snow.  The  I’eindeer  has 
been  kuov/n  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  nineteen 
English  miles  an  hour  and  on  one  occasion 
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one  travelled  eight  hundred  English  miles  in 
forty-eight  hours. 

Remipes,  ree'-mi-pees.  — A genus  of  Crus- 
tacea. called  popularly  Oar-foot  Crabs,  because 
the  false  feet  are  modified  into  flat,  oar-like 
appendages.  The  tail  is  furnished  with  a long 
flat  blade,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
rudder.  They  are  found  in  New  Holland. 

Reproduction, re-pro-dttZc'-s/tMn,  (Lat.  repro- 
duco,  I reproduce.) — This  term  is  sometimei 
used  in  Physiol,  to  signify  generation  ; it  is, 
however,  more  especially  employed  to  denote 
those  processes  in  organic  beings  by  which  the 
individual  being  is  produced,  developed,  and 
maintained.  In  this  way  it  has  been  employed 
to  denote  several  processes  which  are  func- 
tionally distinct,  or  have  very  different  ends  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  The  result  of  the  or- 
dinary processes  of  nutrition  is  the  constant 
reproduction  of  the  same  tissue  in  the  same 
parts,  and  is  therefore  the  means  by  which  the 
form  of  a being  is  maintained  during  life. 
Through  the  whole  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  this  function  is  carried  on  until  the 
death  of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  being.  How- 
ever, this  power  of  reproducing  the  same  tis- 
sues varies  in  different  beings  ; and  while  a 
lost  limb  can  be  restored  to  the  lower  animals, 
no  such  power  belongs  to  the  more  highly-or- 
ganised animals  or  plants.  The  origination  of 
the  germ  from  which  individual  animals  and 
plants  grow  is  sometimes  called  reproduction. 
In  this  way  the  production  of  cells,  by  which 
the  life  of  the  individual  is  maintained,  is 
called  reproduction;  while  the  arrangement 
by  which  its  existence  as  an  individual  is  in- 
sured is  called  generation.  In  the  ordinary 
reproduction  of  the  tissues  of  animals  and 
plants,  each  cell  has  the  power  of  producing 
other  cells,  or  a large  number  of  the  same  kind 
of  cells  are  produced  simultaneously  ; in  gen- 
eration, on  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary  that 
two  cells  should  take  part.  The  two  cells  thus 
engaged  have  been  termed  the  germ-ctW  and 
the  sperm-ceW.  The  former  is  that  in  which 
the  process  of  growth  of  the  new  being  com- 
mences, whilst  the  latter  is  that  which  com- 
municates the  growing  tendency  to  the  former. 
In  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  these 
cells  are  of  different  sizes  and  forms,  and 
placed  in  various  positions  relative  to  other 
organs ; the  means  also  by  which  they  are 
brought  together  vary,  but  they  perform  the 
same  fundamental  functions  in  all  cases.  The 
most  profound  mystery  in  the  generation  of 
animals  and  plants  is  the  reason  why  the  same 
apparent  combination  of  elements  should  as- 
sume a particular  form.  Between  the  cells  of 
the  flowers  of  the  oak  and  the  apple  no  differ- 
ence can  be  discerned  ; nevertheless,  one  al- 
ways produces  oak-trees  and  the  other  apple- 
trees.  In  animal  life  it  is  the  same ; there  is 
no  appreciable  external  difference  in  the  cells ; 
but  one  set  will  produce  one  species  of  animal 
form  and  another  set  another  species.  This 
fact  has  led  some  physiologists  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a vital  principle  ; that  is,  of  a 
distinct  and  independent  essence,  giving  to 
each  species  its  definite  form  and  character. 
Three  conditions  must  be  regarded  in  studying 
the  phenomena  of  reproduction  and  genera- 
tion. First,  the  formative  force,  which  is 
peculiar  in  every  species,  and  similar  in  all 
the  generative  cells  produced  in  that  species. 
Secondly,  the  physical  conditions  in  which  the 
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generative  cells  are  placed  : these  are  more 
especially  heat  and  light,  and  the  condition  of 
the  membranes  of  the  cell,  through  which  ab- 
soi'ption  goes  on.  Thirdly,  the  eZemeufs  which 
are  supplied  for  the  nourishment  of  the  new 
being,  and  which,  by  their  chemical  properties, 
are  capable  of  exercising  an  influence  on  the 
form  and  development  of  the  animal  or  plant. 
(See  Physiology.) 

Reptiles,  rep' -tiles,  (Reptilia,)  a class  of  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  sub-kingdom  Vertebrata, 
and  embracing  the  creatures  usually  known  as 
crocodiles,  lizards,  turtles,  tortoises,  and  ser- 
pents, and  placed,  in  zoological  arrangement, 
between  birds  and  fishes.  The  species  are  not 
so  numerous  as  those  of  mammalia  and  birds, 
and  the  numbers  found  in  cold  and  temperate 
climates  are  few  in  comparison  to  those  exist- 
ing in  hot  climates.  The  word  reptile  is  de- 
rived from  a Greek  word  signifying  to  crawl 
or  creep  ; but  this  is  not  very  descriptive  of 
the  whole  of  the  order,  neither  is  it  expressive 
of  a kind  of  motion  which  is  peculiar  to  those 
animals  which  the  order  includes.  Among 
reptiles,  too,  there  is  to  be  found  every  kind 
of  motion  which  is  found  among  any  of  the 
other  three  orders  of  vertebrated  animals  ; but 
it  is  not  performed  by  means  of  organs  exactly 
similar,  or  in  exactly  the  same  style.  Thus, 
for  instance,  many  reptiles  walk,  run,  or  leap, 
but  their  limbs  are  not  articulated  like  those  of 
the  mammalia.  Some  reptiles  are  capable  of 
performing  a sort  of  flight ; but  they  do  it  by 
means  of  membranes,  like  the  flying  squirrels, 
and  not  of  any  organs  resembling  wings,  pro- 
perly so  called,  like  those  of  the  bats  or  birds. 
Again,  those  that  swim — and  many  of  them 
are  excellent  swimmers — do  not  perform  the 
motion  by  anything  resembling  fins,  but  by  the 
flexure  of  the  body  or  the  action  of  the  limbs. 
Reptiles  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
classes  of  vertebrated  animals  by  their  having 
neither  hairs  on  their  body  nor  teats,  like  the 
mammalia  ; by  their  body  being  never  covered 
with  feathers,  like  birds  ; whilst  their  possess- 
ing feet  and  a tail,  in  form  resembling  those 
of  quadrupeds,  separate  them  from  fishes. 
They  are  air-breathing  animals,  and  cold- 
blooded. The  skin  is  clothed  with  horny  im- 
bedded plates,  or  imbricated  scales,  which  are 
covered  with  a thin  and  often  deciduous  epi- 
dermis. Their  lungs  are  cellular,  and  their 
heart  is  trilocular — i.e.,  has  only  three  divi- 
sions, so  that  the  blood  can  only  be  imperfectly 
aerated.  With  only  one  or  two  exceptions, 
they  are  oviparous,  and  the  young  undergo  no 
transformation  after  birth.  Reptiles,  by  the 
latest  systematic  zoologists,  have  been  divided 
into  two  sub-classes:  1.  Those,  the  bodies  of 
which  are  covered  with  overlapping  scales, 
such  as  the  lizards  and  serpents— (S'qaamafa, 
the  scaly  reptiles  ; and  2.  Those,  the  bodies  of 
which  are  covered  with  square  imbedded 
plates,  as  the  tortoises  and  crocodiles,  &c. — 
Calaphracta,  the  shielded  reptiles.  Formerly 
the  frogs  and  toads,  &.C.,  which  have  the  skin 
naked  and  covered  with  mucus,  formed  a third 
sub-class,  under  the  name  of  Jkitrachia ; but 
they  are  now  considered  to  form  a separate 
class.  Reptiles  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and 
in  many  of  them  a limb,  or  a jiart  of  a limb, 
will  sprout  again  and  grow,  and  come  to  be 
useful  after  it  has  been  completely  taken 
away  ; being  in  this  particular  comidetely  un- 
like the  other  vertebrata,  and  assimilating  to 
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some  of  the  animals  that  have  no  skeletons, 
and  nothing  that  can  be  called  a centre  of 
organization, — to  the  Crustacea,  for  instance. 
The  bones  of  the  small  reptiles  are  of  the  same 
structure  throughout,  without  any  cells  for 
containing  marrow  ; but  in  the  larger  sauria 
there  are  such  cells,  though  comparatively  few 
in  number.  The  cranium,  or  bony  protection 
of  the  brain,  is  very  small  in  all  reptiles, 
although  the  vast  projection  of  the  jaws  in 
some  species  makes  the  head  appear  large. 
The  vertebral  column  varies  much  in  reptiles  ; 
in  some  of  them  there  being  hardly  any  dis- 
tinction of  articulated  parts,  whilst  in  others 
there  are  some  of  the  most  varied  and  perfect 
motions  in  the  whole  mechanical  structure  of 
animals.  Though  the  muscles  of  reptiles  have 
great  irritability,  and  this  continues  long  after 
death,  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have  much 
sensibility,  properly  so  called,  or  that  their 
motions  and  the  effects  of  external  impressions 
upon  them  are  productive  of  as  much  pleasure 
or  pain  as  those  of  birds.  They  have  some  of 
the  organs  of  local  sense  well  developed,  and 
others  very  imperfect.  Sight  appears  to  be 
their  most  perfect  local  sense  ; the  eyes  of 
most  being  well  formed  and  ready  in  use.  As 
to  hearing,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
or  none  of  them  that  have  external  ears  except 
the  crocodile,  and  although  never  entirely 
wanting,  the  internal  parts  of  the  ear  in  all  of 
them  are  somewhat  imperfect.  The  organs  of 
tasting  and  smelling  are  also  not  of  the  most 
perfect  kind. 

Respiration,  res'-pe-rai'-sTiun,  (Lat.  re,  and 
spiro,  I breathe,)  in  Phys.,  is  the  alternate  in- 
spiration and  expiration  of  atmosj-heric  air. 
The  blood  which  ciixulates  through  the  system 
requires  for  its  purification  and  the  restoration 
of  its  vital  qualities,  to  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  atmospheric  air  ; and  this  is  effected 
in  the  lungs.  The  air  brought  into  contact 
with  the  blood  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  unit- 
ing with  the  blood,  while  its  nitrogen  is  returned 
by  expiration  unchanged,  with  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  mechanical 
part  of  the  function  of  respiration  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm.  About 
twenty  respirations  take  place  in  a minute,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  in- 
haled at  each  inspiration.  (See  Lungs.) 

Rete  mucosum.  (See  Skin.) 

Ruampiiastos.  (See  Toucan.) 

Rhea,  ree-ah,  a well-known  bird,  belonging 
to  the  Struthionidm,  and  popularly  called  the 
American  Ostrich.  It  is  found  plentifully  on  tlie 
plains  of  La  Plata,  and  is  generally  found  in 
pairs,  although  smalt  flocks  are  occasionally 
seen.  The  hunters  are  in  the  habit  of  chasing 
it  on  horseback,  and  bringing  it  down  with 
the  terrible  “bolas” — i.e.,  a long  leathern 
thong  with  a leaden  ball  at  each  end.  This 
weapon  is  thrown  at  the  Rhea,  and  twists 
round  its  legs  and  neck  so  as  to  throw  it  down 
and  to  bind  its  liml)3  at  the  same  time.  The 
male  bird  sits  on  the  eggs,  which  he  rolls  to- 
gether, while  the  female  seems  to  take  no 
trouble  about  them.  Three  species  of  Rhea 
are  known. 

Rhesus.  (See  IIhunder.) 

Rhinoceros,  ri-nns'-e-ros,  Gv.  rinoJeeros,)  the 
name  of  a genus  of  pachydennatons  quadru- 
peds, having  each  foot  divideil  into  three  toes, 
ami  fiuiiished  with  one  or  more  horns  on  the 
snout.  They  were  well  kuowu  to  the  auciouts- 
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and  are  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of 
past  ages.  The  first  rhinoceros,  however,  seen 
by  modern  Europeans,  appears  to  have  been  a 
one-horned  rhinoceros  sent  from  India  to  Em- 
manuel, king  of  Portugal,  in  1513.  No  two- 
horned rhinoceros  seems  to  have  been  brought 
alive  to  Europe  in  modern  times.  The  bony 
framework  of  the  animals  of  this  genus  approxi- 
mates to  that  of  the  hyrax,  the  tapir,  and  the 
horse,  among  living  genera ; but,  although  a 
general  resemblance  pervades  the  entire  skele- 
ton of  the  animals  of  this  genus,  there  are  cer- 
tain differences,  in  the  skull  especially.  The 
rhinoceros,  generally  speaking,  is  a clumsy- 
looking  animal ; the  upper  lip  is  very  large, 
and  overhangs  the  lower,  and,  being  furnished 
with  strong  muscles,  is  employed  by  the  animal 
somewhat  as  the  elephant  uses  his  trunk.  The 
ears  are  large,  erect,  and  pointed.  The  skin 
is  naked,  rough,  and  extremely  thick, — about 
the  neck  it  is  gathered  into  large  folds  ; a fold 
also  extends  between  the  shoulders  and  fore- 
legs, and  another  from  the  hinder  pai  t of  the 
back  to  the  thigh.  The  tail  is  slender,  flat  at 
the  end,  furnished  at  the  sides  with  very  stiff 
black  hairs.  The  legs  are  very  short.  Q'he 
rhinoceros  lives  in  shady  forests  adjoining 
rivers ; or  in  swampy  jungles.  Though  pos- 
sessed of  great  strength,  and  more  than  a 
match  for  either  the  tiger  or  the  elephant,  it 
is  quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  provoked.  Its 
chief  food  is  canes  and  shrubs,  roots  and  small 
branches  of  trees.  Its  senses  of  smelling  and 
hearing  are  very  acute,  but  its  sight  is  by  no 
means  vivid.  The  female  produces  one  at  a 
birth.  The  growth  of  the  young  is  very  gradual, 
and  at  the  age  of  two  years  it  scarcely  attains 
half  its  height.  There  are  several  species  of 
rhinoceros  ; of  which  we  may  particularise  the 
Indian  rhinoceros,  (R.  iinicornis,)  wliich  has 
only  one  horn,  and  is  a native  of  India,  and 
particularly  of  that  part  which  lies  beyond  the 
Ganges  ; and  the  African  or  two-horned  rhino- 
ceros, (It.  hicornis,  sometimes  called  Eorele,) 
which  is  a native  of  Africa,  and  resembles  the 
preceding  in  many  particulars,  but  differs  in 
being  provided  with  an  additional  horn,  of  a 
smaller  size,  situated  nearer  the  forehead  ; in 
the  fact  that  the  horizontal  contour  of  the 
bones  of  its  nose  is  rounded,  whilst  in  the  one- 
horned species  it  is  pointed ; and  that  its  skin 
is  not  thrown  into  the  folds,  so  remarkable  in 
the  latter.  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  was  the 
one  best  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  fre- 
quently represented  on  their  coins,  especially 
those  of  Domitian.  Strabo,  however,  gives  a 
clear  description  of  one  that  was  one-horned. 
When  full-grown,  the  Indian  rhinoceros  is 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length,  whilst  the 
African  rhinoceros  is  found  as  long  as  twelve 
feet  or  more.  The  rhinoceros  of  Java  (R.  son- 
diacus)  is  another  species,  with  only  one  horn, 
and  is  even  smaller  than  the  Indian  species, 
its  length  from  the  membrane  of  the  tail  to  the 
tip  of  the  nose  being  about  eight  feet,  and  its 
height  not  more  than  four.  Its  horn  always 
appears  to  be  much  used  by  the  animal  in  some 
opei’ation  or  other,  for  it  is  ground  or  rubbed 
down,  and  is  sometimes  reduced  to  little  more 
than  an  inch  in  length.  The  skin  of  this  species 
isvery  much  plaitedbehindtheshoulders,  under 
the  neck,  and  on  the  outsides  of  the  legs,  and 
is  roughened  by  prominent  tubercles,  for  the 
most  i)art  in  the  shape  of  regular  pentagons, 
well  deflned.  The  Indian  and  Java  rhinoceros 
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are  the  only  onc-horned  species  which  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  living  state  ; and  as  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  which 
are  found  fossil  in  the  colder  latitudes,  appear 
to  have  had  two  horns,  the  one-horned  specie.s 
would  seem  to  have  been,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  confined  to  the  localities  in  which  they 
are  now  found.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
skin  of  the  two-horned  ones  is  more  free,  from 
plaits  and  tubercles,  and  more  plentifully 
covered  with  hair,  than  are  those  which  in- 
habit the  most  equatorial  climates.  Another 
species,  the  Sumatran  rhinoceros,  (R.  suma- 
trensis,)  is  a smaller  species  than  the  two-horned 
rhinoceros  of  Africa,  but,  like  that,  is  more  an 
animal  of  the  interior  of  the  country  than  the 
Indian  species,  or  that  of  Java.  In  the  speci- 
mens that  have  been  seen  by  Europeans,  it  is 
only  five  or  six  feet  in  length,  and  between 
three  and  four  in  its  greatest  height.  Its  skin 
is  without  the  decided  folds  which  mark  the 
single-horned  ones,  and  also  the  wrinkles 
which  more  or  less  pucker  the  skin  of  the 
African  species,  and  is  altogether  softer  and 
thinner  than  that  of  the  others.  Though  tliere 
are  considerable  differences  of  size  among  the 
living  species  of  the  genus,  they  are  all  large 
animals,  and  powerful  in  proportion  to  their 
size  ; and,  as  existing,  are  all  natives  of  the 
eastern  continent,  and  the  most  tropical  parts 
of  it.  As  now  existing,  the  rhinoceros  may  be 
considered  as  the  most  aquatic  of  all  the  pachy- 
dermata,  excepting  the  hippopotamus,  and  the 
ones  which,  next  to  it,  feed  upon  the  rankest 
and  coarsest  vegetation.  They  have  a little 
tendency  to  be  gregarious,  but  never  assemble 
in  such  herds  as  the  elephants.  Their  aspect 
cannot  be  said  to  be  absolutely  ferocious  ; but 
the  pointed  form  and  motion  of  the  upper  lip, 
which  projects  considerably  beyond  the  lower 
lip,  gives  them  a snarling  appearance.  One  of 
the  most  curious  species  of  this  group  is  the 
Kobaoba,  or  Long-horned  Khinoceros,  (R.  os- 
v:elUi,)  which  lives  far  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa.  The  horn  is  very  long,  nearly  straight, 
and  projects  so  much  forward,  that  when  the 
animal  runs,  the  tip  of  the  horn  nearly  touches 
the  ground.  The  horn  is  very  valuable  to  the 
natives,  who  make  of  it  the  best  and  hand- 
somest “knob-kerries  ” — i.e  , staves  with  a 
large  knob  at  one  end,  which  are  used  for 
striking  and  for  hurling.  Some  time  ago,  there 
was  in  a shop  window  in  the  Strand  one  of 
these  Kobaoba  knob-kerries,  which  was  fully 
three  feet  in  length,  and  wliich  was  afterwards 
dressed  doivn  and  polished  into  a walking- 
stick.  The  mother  rhinoceros  uses  her  horn 
as  a mode  of  directing  the  movements  of  her 
young  as  it  runs  before  her.  The  skin  of  this 
species  is  not  so  wrinkled  as  is  usual  among 
the  group,  and  it  is  nearly  devoid  of  hair.  Its 
colour  is  whitish. 

RniNOLOPnus,  rine-ol'-of-ics,  generic  name  of 
the  Horseshoe  Bat.  This  curious  animal  de- 
rives its  name  from  a leaf-like  membrane  upon 
the  nose,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  shaped 
like  a horse-shoe,  and  the  upper  part  is  sharp 
and  pointed.  These  two  portions  are  separate 
from  each  other.  (Nee  Bats.) 

lliiizoMvs,  ri'-zo-mis,  a genus  of  rodents  re- 
markable for  their  very  small  eyes  and  ears. 
A good  example  of  this  genus  is  the  Bay  Bam- 
boo Rat,  (R.  bodius,)  which  inhabits  Malacca 
and  China.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a field  rab- 
bit, and  is  very  hurtful  to  the  bamboo,  on  the 
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root  of  wliich  it  feeds.  The  front  of  the  incisor 
teetli  is  bright  red. 

IvinzoroDA,  rize-op'-od-a,  a group  of  marine 
beings,  very  low  in  the  scale  of  motion,  and 
having  no  external  agency.  Their  form  is 
unstable,  and  they  progress  by  means  of  pro- 
cesses thrown  out  of  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
retracted  when  not  required.  The  rhizopoda 
comprise  the  animals  which  constructed  the 
mil'iola  shells  found  in  such  large  quantities  in 
the  strata  of  many  quarries  near  Paris.  The 
class  also  includes  some  other  microscopic  for- 
aminiferous  shells. 

KnooDE-EOK,  roo(Z-ee-6o7r,  a pretty  antelope  of 
Southern  Africa,  {Cei)halopus Natalensls.)  In 
some  places  it  is  very  plentiful,  but  the  ap- 
proach of  civilisation  always  drives  it  away. 
It  is  of  a reddish-brown  colour.  {See  Cepua- 
LOPUS.) 

lliiYNCOPS.  {See  Scissor-bill.) 

IliBBON-Fisn,  rib-bon,  a Deal  fish,  {Tracliyp- 
teyus,)  a remarkable  fish  of  the  northern  seas, 
that  is  flat  like  a ribbon,  and  has  the  dorsal  fin 
extending  along  the  entire  back.  It  sometimes 
I'eaches  the  length  of  six  feet. 

Ribs,  o'ibz,  (Sax.,)  in  Anat.,  are  the  long 
curved  bones  which  form  the  v/alls  of  the  chest. 
They  extend  in  an  oblique  direction  from  the 
vertebrie  of  the  back  to  the  sternum  in  front. 
They  are  usually  twelve  on  each  side  ; but  in 
some  rare  cases  thirteen  have  been  found,  in 
others  only  eleven.  They  are  distinguished 
into  true  and  false  ; the  former  being  the  seven 
upper  ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the  ster- 
num ; the  latter  the  five  lower  ones,  which  are 
not  immediately  attached  to  that  bone.  The 
use  of  the  ribs  is  to  cover  and  defend  the  lungs 
and  heart ; and  their  articulations  with  the 
vertebra)  and  sternum  admitting  of  a slight 
motion,  they  assist  in  respiration.  {See  Ana- 
tomy, Thorax.) 

Rice-troopial.  (.S'ee  Bob-o-link.) 

Riet-bok,  reet-boJc,  a fine  South  African  an- 
telope, {Eleotiagus  arundinaceus,)  which  is 
generally  found  among  reeds  or  long  grasses. 
It  is  called  Inghalla  in  some  places,  and  Uni- 
seke  in  others.  It  is  about  three  feet  in  height, 
and  its  colour  ashen-gray  above  and  white  be- 
neath. The  horns  are  about  one  foot  in  len.gth. 

Rifle-bird,  ri-fel,  a beautiful  Australian 
bird,  allied  to  the  Hoopoes,  remarkable  for  tlie 
deep  velvety  black  of  the  body,  and  the  par- 
ticles of  emerald  green  upon  the  head  and 
throat.  It  has  very  short  wings,  and  never 
Hies  far,  but  contents  itself  v/ith  a short,  jerky 
flight  from  one  tree  to  another.  Its  scientific 
name  is  I’tiloris  paradiseus. 

Riman-daiian,  ri-man-da-Jian',  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  felida),  {Leopardus  mao'o- 
scelis.)  This  beautiful  creature  lives  in  Suma- 
tra, where  it  is  popularly  called  the  Clouded 
Tigur.  Specimens  have  long  been  in  the  Zoo- 
logical Cardens,  and  are  very  tame.  The  fur 
is  rich  fawn,  decorated  with  large  patches  and 
streaks  of  velvet  black.  It  is  not  much  dreaded 
l»y  the  natives,  but  it  is  ai)t  to  do  groat  damage 
to  the  poultry,  stealing  into  the  enclosures,  and 
making  sad  havoc  among  the  birds. 

River  Jack.  {See  Das  Adder.) 

Roach,  roalsh,  (Sax.  hreoee,)  {Leuciscus  7'v.- 
tilus.) — The  roach  is  a fish  about  twelve  or  lif- 
tecn  inches  in  length.  The  lengtli  of  the  head, 
comiiarcd  with  the  whole  length  of  the  fi.sh,  is 
as  1 to  5 ; the  diqith,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  dorsal  fin,  is  to  the  body  alone  (without  the 
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head  or  tail)  as  2 to  5.  The  scales  are  large. 
The  colour  of  the  back  and  the  upper  ])art  of 
the  head  is  bluish-green  or  dusky-green,  be- 
coming lighter  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  and 
shaded  into  silvery-white  on  the  belly.  The 
dorsal  and  caudal  fins  are  dusky,  tinged  with 
red  ; the  anal,  pectoral,  and  ventral  fins  are 
bright  red  ; the  irides  bright  yellow'.  The 
roach  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ; 
swims  in  large  shoals,  and  frequents  rivers, 
lakes,  &c.,  preferring  somewhat  still  and  deep 
waters,  feeding  upon  worms  and  aquatic  vege- 
tables. The  roach  spawns  at  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  and  the  scales  are 
then  rough  to  the  touch.  It  is  in  little  estima- 
tion generally  for  the  table,  but  is  best  for  food 
as  well  as  finest  in  colour  in  October.  The 
proverb,  “As  sound  as  a roach,”  is  probnbly 
derived  from  the  French  ; for  in  the  older 
ichthyological  works  this  fish  was  called  roche  ; 
and  the  meaning  stands  confessed,  if  we  admit 
the  pun  upon  the  word,  and  we  ought  then  to 
read  “ as  sound  as  a rock.” 

Robber-Crab,  ro'b-bur,  or  Pcrse-Crab,  a 
I’emarkable  crustacean  allied  to  the  Hermit 
Crabs,  but  needing  no  supplementary  shell.  It 
inhabits  many  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
is  of  large  size,  standing  nearly  afoot  in  height 
w'hen  walking.  It  feeds  upon  cocoa-nuts,  and 
is  able  to  open  them  with  perfect  case.  AVith 
its  powerful  claws  ittcars  away  the  thick  fibrous 
envelope,  and  carries  the  bundle  of  fibres  into 
its  hole.  It  then  works  the  small  joint  of  its 
claw  into  the  soft  hole  at  the  end  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  and,  by  banging  the  fruit  against  a stone, 
breaks  it,  and  then  eats  the  interior.  Some- 
times it  contents  itself  ivith  boring  a large  hole 
in  the  shell,  and  thus  extracts  the  kernel.  So 
P'lentiful  are  these  crabs  in  some  places,  that 
the  Malays  dig  out  the  stores  of  cocoa-nut  filjre, 
and  use  it  for  caulking  their  canoes.  The 
length  of  the  robber-crab  is  between  two  and 
three  feet. 

Rock,  Cock  of  the.  (^eeCoCKOFTiiE  Rcck.) 

Rock-fish.  {See  Gobies.) 

Rodentia,  ro-den'-she-u,  (Lat.  gnawers,)  an 
order  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  IMam- 
malia,  embracing  the  rats  and  mice,  hares, 
rabbits,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  well-known 
animals.  These  animals  have  two  great  in- 
cisor teeth  in  each  jaw,  separated  from  the 
molar  by  a w'ide  space,  with  which  they  could 
hardly  seize  a living  prey  or  rend  flesh  ; they 
could  not  even  cut  aliments,  but  they  might 
serve  for  reducing  them,  by  continued  labour, 
into  fine  molecules — in  a word,  for  gnawing 
them  ; whence  the  term  Rodents,  or  Gnawers, 
applied  to  this  order.  As  these  incisors  have 
enamel  in  front  only,  their  posterior  border 
wears  away  more  than  their  anterior  edge,  so 
that  they  are  always  kept  set  like  a chisel,  and 
enable  their  owner  to  attack  the  hardest  vege- 
table productions,  and  frequently  to  feed  on 
wood  and  bark.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  that 
in  the  manufacture  of  chisels  man  has  hit  upon 
a ]ilan  which  was  in  active  operation  as  soon  a.s 
rodent  animals  were  jdaced  on  the  eartli. 
Chisels  are  not  made  entirely  of  steel,  but  a 
very  thin  steel  ])late  is  welded  to  a thick  iron 
plate,  the  steel  being  intended  to  furnish  the 
cutting  edge,  and  the  iron  to  strengthen  and 
protect  ttio  steel.  f=o  in  the  rodent  tooth,  the 
cutting  edge  is  obtained  from  the  i)late  of 
enamel,  and  the  strength  from  the  bony  ))or- 
tiou  ol  the  tooth.  Their  prismatic  form  '■.auroi 
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them  to  grow  from  the  root  in  proportion  to  the 
wearing  down  of  their  cutting  edge  ; and  this 
disposition  to  grow  or  push  forward  from  the 
root  is  so  strong,  that  if  one  of  them  is  lost  or 
broken,  its  antagonist,  meeting  with  no  oppo- 
sition to  keep  it  within  bounds,  develops  itself 
so  as  to  become  monstrous.  The  lower  jaw  has 
no  horizontal  movement  except  from  behind, 
forwards,  and  vice  versa,  convenient  for  the 
action  of  gnawing ; the  molars  consequently 
have  flat  crowns,  the  enamelled  eminences  of 
which  are  always  transversal,  so  as  to  be  in 
opposition  to  the  horizontal  movements  of  the 
jaw,  and  to  be  better  adapted  for  trituration. 
In  some  genera  these  eminences  are  simple 
lines,  the  crown  of  the  tooth  being  very  flat, 
and  these  are  more  exclusively  frugivorous  ; in 
others  the  eminences  are  divided  into  blunt 
tubercles,  and  these  are  omnivorous  ; whilst, 
in  a few  others  again,  the  teeth  have  points, 
and  the  animals  belonging  to  these  genera 
more  willingly  attack  other  animals,  and  ap- 
proximate to  the  earnivora.  The  hinder  parts 
of  the  body  of  the  rodents  in  general  exceed 
their  anterior  ones,  and  this  gives  them  a dis- 
position to  leap  rather  than  walk.  The  brain 
of  the  rodents  is  nearly  smooth,  and  without 
convolutions  ; the  eyes  are  entirely  directed 
laterally  ; the  jaws  are  weak,  and  the  fore-arms 
have  scarcely  any  rotatory  motion,  and  their 
two  bones  are  nearly  united.  In  the  greater 
part  of  the  details  of  their  organisation  the 
inferiority  of  the  animals  is  displayed ; but 
some  of  them  enjoy  a certain  dexterity,  using 
their  fore-feet  for  carrying  their  food  to  their 
mouth  ; whilst  others,  again,  (the  squirrels,) 
climb  trees  with  facility.  Rodents  are  most 
abundant  in  temperate  regions.  In  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia  there  are  81  species,  16 
genera ; in  North  America,  99  species,  19 
genera  ; in  Africa,  53  species,  16  genera ; in 
India  and  its  islands,  58  species,  10  genera  ; in 
South  America  and  West  India  Islands,  89 
species,  25  genera.  About  six  species  of  ro- 
dents are  found  in  Australia,  and  they  all 
))elong  to  the  family  3[uridce. 

Roebuck,  ro'-buJc,  (Dan.  raabuk,)  (Capreolus 
Capreea.) — This,  the  most  light  and  handsome 
of  all  our  deer,  is  about  3 feet  9 inches  in 
length,  about  2 feet  3 inches  in  height  in  front, 
and  about  2 feet  7 inches  in  height  behind. 
Weight,  from  about  50  to  60  lbs.  ; length  of 
horns,  from  8 to  9 inches.  The  horns  are  cy- 
lindrical, with  a small  antler  on  the  middle  of 
the  horn,  pointing  forward,  and  a second  one 
higher  up,  and  turned  to  the  rear.  Their 
lower  part  is  deeply  furrowed  longitudinally. 
Those  of  a young  buck  in  its  second  year  are 
simple ; in  the  third  year  a branch  appears ; 
the  head  is  complete  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
colour  of  the  hair  is  a grayish-yellow,  varying 
more  to  reddish  or  brownish,  but  always  with  a 
large  white  disc  on  the  buttocks.  The  lower 
part  of  each  hair  is  ash-coloured  ; there  is  a 
narrow  bar  of  black  near  the  end,  and  the  tip 
is  yellow.  On  the  face  the  hair  is  black,  tipped 
with  yellow.  The  summer  and  winter  clothing 
differ  a little,  both  in  colour  and  texture  ; in 
summer  the  coat  is  short  and  smooth,  and  of  a 
bright  reddish  colour ; whilst  in  winter  the 
hair  thickens  and  hardens,  and  the  colour 
deepens,  especially  on  the  upper  part.  The 
ioe))uck  is  ijrctty  generally  distributed,  being 
found  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  India.  The  roe- 
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buck  was  formerly  very  common  in  Wales,  the 
north  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  but  at  i)re- 
sent  the  species  no  longer  exists  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain  except  in  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
where  they  are  not  met  with  in  e.xactly  the 
same  places  as  the  red  deer,  but  rather  where 
there  is  an  admixture  of  hill  and  rock  and 
copse.  The  roebuck  does  not  keep  in  herds, 
but  only  congregates  in  families  in  the  lower 
coverts  and  less  wild  woods.  The  male  is  mo- 
nogamous, and  remains  attached  to  one  female 
for  life,  the  two  keeping  company,  or  at  least 
being  near  to  each  other,  all  the  year  round  ; 
and  the  rutting  season  is  not  accompanied 
with  that  violent  excitement  which  takes  place 
in  the  others,  more  especially  in  the  stag. 
Rutting  time  is  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
and  the  female  goes  little  more  than  five 
months,  while  the  fallow-deer  goes  eight  months, 
and  the  hind  a little  more.  The  pairing  is  thus 
about  two  months  later  than  the  others,  and 
the  fawns  ai’e  dropped  about  two  weeks  earlier. 
The  female  produces  two  fawns  at  a birth,  and 
these  she  conceals  from  the  male.  They  are 
said  to  live  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  and  to  be 
able  to  reproduce  the  species  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  months.  Herbage  and  tender  shoots 
of  underwood  are  the  food  of  the  roebuck  in 
summer,  and  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow,  it  feeds  on  the  tender 
branches  of  the  fir  and  the  birch.  As  it  pre- 
fers the  tender  twigs  and  buds  of  young  trees 
to  grass,  it  is  very  destructive  to  young  planta- 
tions. The  male  sheds  his  koi-ns  soon  after 
the  rutting  season,  and  acquires  the  new  ones 
during  the  winter,  so  that  he  is  in  his  apparel 
for  a much  longer  period  of  the  year  than  the 
hart  or  the  fallow-buck. 

Rollers,  roal-lers,  a group  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  crow  family,  and  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  of  their  plumage.  The  best  known 
species  is  the  Garrulous  Roller,  (Coraelas  gar- 
rula,)  which  is  sometimes  seen  in  this  country. 
The  general  hue  of  this  bird  is  verditer  green, 
the  shoulders  are  blue,  and  the  back  is  rich, 
ruddy  brown.  The  wing  feathers  are  deep 
black. 

Rook,  rook,  (F'ax.  hroc,)  (Corvus  frugilegus.) 
— This  well-known  gregarious  and  familiar 
bird,  which  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  well-culti- 
vated countries  the  most  interesting  of  the 
whole  family  of  the  Corvidee,  is  spread  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe,  but  is  nowhere 
more  abundant  than  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. Wooded  and  cultivated  districts  are  its 
favourite  haunts.  There  are  few  in  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Scotland,  none  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
numerous  eitlaer  in  Denmark,  the  southern 
districts  of  Sweden,  in  Russia,  or  Northern 
Asia.  In  Italy  it  is  common  and  permanent, 
and  abounds  in  France  ; but  it  appears  to  be 
migratory  over  a part  of  the  continent  o'f  Eu- 
rope. The  rook  is  about  twenty  inches  long, 
and  forty  in  the  stretch  of  the  wings.  It  is 
distinguished  from  the  raven  and  the  crows  by 
having  a bill  of  an  entirely  different  character 
from  theirs,  it  being  nearly  straight,  and  having 
much  less  of  the  predatory  character.  Its  bill 
is  bluish-black,  with  a portion  of  the  skin  at  the 
base  bare  of  feathers  in  the  full-grown  birds, 
and  covered  with  a scaly  scurf  of  a whitish 
colour ; but  in  the  young  birds  this  portion  is 
covered  with  feathers,  which  are  projected  a 
little  way  over  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  whole 
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of  the  plumage  is  black,  but  glossed  with  reflec- 
tions of  purple,  violet,  and  blue,  which  are 
very  rich  and  beautiful  when  the  bird  is  in  good 
condition.  The  legs  and  claws  are  also  gene- 
rally of  a black  colour.  Specimens  are  some- 
times, but  rarely,  met  with  which  are  white, 
piebald,  or  yellowish.  Every  spring  the  rooks 
resort  to  breed  on  the  same  trees,  preferring 
the  loftier  branches,  and  building  sometimes 
ten  or  twelve  nests,  which  are  one  above  an- 
other, on  the  same  tree,  whilst  a great  man}'^ 
trees,  thus  furnished,  occur  in  the  same  forest, 
or  rather  in  the  same  district,  and  form  what  is 
called  a roolcery.  As  soon  as  rooks  have 
finished  their  nest,  and  before  they  lay,  the 
males  begin  to  feed  the  females,  and  continue 
to  do  so  through  the  whole  season  of  incuba- 
tion. The  st-ick-built  nest  contains  four  or  five 
pale  greenish  eggs,  blotched  with  dark  greenish- 
brown.  Both  the  male  and  the  female  are  very 
assiduous  in  feeding  their  young,  and  the  skin 
under  the  tongue  ma)^,  at  this  season,  be  often 
seen  dilated  into  a kind  of  pouch  by  the  col- 
lected food.  Grain  and  insects  especially  form 
the  food  of  the  rook,  and  it  repays  the  farmer 
for  the  seed  by  the  assiduity  with  which  it 
clears  his  land  of  wireworms  and  the  larvm  of 
the  cockchafer. 

Rooye-bok.  {See  Pallah.) 

Rorqual,  ror-qwal,  the  largest  known  species 
of  whale,  (Physalus  hoops,)  which  sometimes 
attains  a length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  longitudinal 
folds  of  the  throat,  and  under-parts  of  the 
body,  a peculiarity  from  which  it  derives  its 
Norwegian  name  of  Rorqual,  or  Folded  AVhale. 
It  inhabits  the  Northern  seas,  but  is  seldom 
harpooned,  as  its  whalebone  is  very  short,  the 
Iflubber  is  scanty,  and  the  animal  is  so  swift 
and  strong  that  its  capture  is  a work  of  great 
labour  and  danger.  The  whales  that  are 
stranded  on  our  coasts  generally  belong  to  this 
species.  It  feeds  upon  fishes  of  various  kinds, 
and  swallows  vast  numbers  of  them,  six  hun- 
dred cod-fish  having  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a rorqual,  together  with  many  smaller  fishes. 
It  may  be  known  from  the  Greenland  whale  by 
the  presence  of  a dorsal  fin.  {See  Whales.) 

Rose-Beetle,  {Cetonla  aurata,)  a common 
coleopterous  insect,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  of  a bright  green,  and 
aometimes  copper-like  colour,  with  two  white 
irregular  fascim  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
elytra,  and  extending  from  the  side  inwards. 
It  feeds  upon  rotten  timber  when  in  its  larva 
state,  and  is  frequently  found  in  ants’  nests, 
where  it  seems  to  feed  on  tlie  pieces  of  wood  of 
which  they  are  composed.  As  a i)crfect  insect, 
it  is  seen  very  commonly  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land flying  about  in  the  sunshine  in  the  months 
of  May  and  .June,  freipiently  settling  on  roses, 
the  i)ctals  of  which  it  greedily  devours.  It 
always  prefei-s  the  white  variety  of  the  rose, 
and  in  some  seasons  hardly  a flower  will  be 
without  a rose-beetle  deeiily  buried  in  the 
centre. 

Rotatoria,  ro-tu-to'-re-a,  (Bat.  rota,  awheel,) 
a fam.  of  the  Infusoria,  which  has  the  mouth 
surrounded  by  a corona  of  vibratile  hairs, 
which  represent  a kind  of  wheel.  {See  Rori- 
Fi;u.\.) 

Rotifera,  ro-tif'-c-ra,  (Bat.  rota,  a wheel ; 
fero,  I bear,)  wheel-animalcules,  a class  of 
animals  jilaced  by  Ehrenberg  among  the  Infu- 
loria,  under  the  name  of  Rotatoria.  Tiiey 
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have  acquired  these  names  on  account  of  the 
apparent  rotation  of  the  wheel-like  organs 
which  surround  their  mouths,  and  which  are 
covered  by  cilia.  The  appearance  of  rotation 
is,  however,  an  optical  deception,  and  is  caused 
by  the  movement  of  the  cilia,  just  as  waves 
seem  to  ripple  over  a field  of  ripe  corn  when 
the  wind  blows.  They  are  extremely  minute, 
but  some  of  the  larger  forms  can  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Their  existence,  however,  was 
first  discovered  by  Leeuwenhoek.  He  first 
gave  a description  of  their  structure  and  habits 
in  the  “Philosophical  Transactions”  for  1702. 
The  Rotifera  are  very  widely  difi'used  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  They  inhabit  both  salt 
and  fresh  waters,  and  are  found  in  the  cold, 
temperate,  and  tropical  parts  of  the  earth. 
Although  capable  of  swimming  freely,  they  are 
generally  found  near  or  attached  to  the  leaves 
of  plants.  They  have  no  true  circulating  or 
respiratory  organs,  though  in  most  of  the  species 
minute  vessels  can  be  seen  which  terminate  in 
blind  sacs  or  cteca. 

Rouget.  {See  Harvest-bug.) 

Roussette.  {See  Flying  Fox.) 

Rove-Beetles.  {See  Stapuylinid.e.) 

Rudder-fish,  rud-dur,  a pretty  little  fish, 
{Caraux  carangus.)  It  derives  its  name  from 
its  habit  of  following  ships  and  large  boats  for 
the  sake  of  eating  the  refuse  that  may  be 
thrown  overboard.  Its  colour  is  silver  white 
diversified  with  blue. 

Ruff,  ruf,  a British  bird  allied  to  the  Plovers, 
and  remarkable  for  its  gamesome  habits.  Dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  the  cock-birds  fight 
desperately  for  the  possession  of  the  females, 
and  are  so  absorbed  in  combat  that  they  can  be 
picked  up  by  hand  or  captured  in  a net.  The 
ruff  derives  its  name  from  a singular  develop- 
ment of  the  rich  feathers  which,  in  the  adult 
male  bird,  are  capable  of  being  spread  like  a 
Queen  Elizabeth  ruff  about  the  head  and  neck. 
The  females  and  immature  males  do  not  possess 
the  ruff,  and  even  the  old  males  only  assume  it 
in  June  and  lose  it  by  September.  The  ruff  is 
considered  a great  dainty,  and  is  regularly  fat- 
tened for  the  table,  being  left  in  darkness  to 
prevent  it  from  fighting.  Under  this  regimen, 
having  plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do,  it  be- 
comes a perfect  ball  of  fat,  and  is  then  highly 
valued.  The  female  is  called  the  Reeve.  It's 
scientific  name  is  Fhilomachus  pugnax. 

Ruminants, (Bat.  ruminantia,) 
the  name  given  by  Cuvier  to  his  eighth  order 
of  mammiferes,  indicating  the  single  faculty 
possessed  by  the  animals  belonging  to  it  of 
masticating  a second  time  their  food,  which 
they  return  into  the  mouth  after  a previous 
deglutition,  a power  which  is  the  result  of  the 
structure  of  their  stomachs,  of  which  they 
always  have  four.  The  animals  belonging  to 
this  order  have  nearly  all  the  air  of  being  con- 
structed on  the  same  model,  the  camels  alone 
l)resentiiig  some  small  exceptions  to  the  com- 
mon character.  The  first  of  these  characters, 
according  to  Cuvier,  is  the  iiossession  of  incisor 
teeth  in  tin;  lower  jaw  only,  these  being  nearly 
always  eight  in  number,  and  rejilacod  above  by 
a callous  rim.  Between  the  incisors  ami  the 
molars  is  a wide  space,  where  are  found,  in  one 
or  two  genera  onl)',  one  or  two  canines.  Tlie 
molars,  nearly  always  six  in  number,  on  each 
side  of  the  ui'per  and  lower  jaws,  have  their 
crown  marked  with  two  double  crescents,  the 
convexity  of  wliicli  is  turned  inwards  m the 
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upper  and  outwaards  in  the  lower  teeth.  The 
four  feet  are  terminated  by  two  toes  and  two 
hoofs,  wliich  oppose  to  each  other  a flattened 
surface,  so  that  tliey  have  the  appearance  of 
a single  hoof  which  has  been  split.  The  first 
stomach  is  much  tlie  largest  in  the  adultanimal, 
but  not  so  in  the  recently-born  calf  or  lamb. 
It  is  divided  outwards  into  two  bag-like  ap- 
pendages at  its  extremity,  and  it  is  slightly 
separated  into  four  parts  on  the  inside.  The 
internal  coat  of  the  stomach  is  beset  with  in- 
numerable fiattened  papil’m.  It  is  very  capa- 
cious, and  fitted  to  receive  a large  quantity  of 
grass  or  other  matter  on  which  the  animal 
feeds  ; but  no  gastric  fluid,  or  any  other  solvent 
fluid,  enters  it ; and  thus  it  is  simply  a recep- 
tacle From  this  stomach  the  herbage,  rudely 
broken  up  by  the  first  mastication,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  second  stomach,  or  “kingshood,” 
wdiich  is  of  a very  peculiar  construction.  It  is 
very  muscular  in  its  walls,  and  the  interior  of 
it  consists  of  cells,  which  are  larger  or  smaller, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  animal  and  the 
nature  of  the  food  upon  which  'it  habitually 
subsists.  The  walls  of  these  cells  have  the 
faculty  of  standing  erect,  at  the  same  time  that 
there  is  a vermiform  or  twisting  motion  of  the 
entire  organ.  By  means  of  these  cells  and  this 
motion  the  food  is.  compressed  into  small  balls, 
which  are  one  by  one  returned  to  the  mouth 
for  remasticatiou.  During  this  operation  the 
animal  remains  in  a state  of  repose  until  all 
the  herbage  sw'allowed  has  undergone  the  action 
of  the  molar  teeth  a second  time.  The  aliment 
thus  remasticated  is  passed  into  the  third 
stomach,  “manyfold,  or  moniplies  so  called 
because  it  consists  of  parallel  laminae,  bearing 
some  resemblance  to  the  leaves  of  a book,  which 
lie  lengthwise  and  vary  in  breadth,  in  regular 
alternate  order,  amounting  to  some  forty  in  the 
sheep  and  a!)cut  a hundred  in  the  cow.  This 
is  the  stomach  in  which  the  drink  of  the 
animal  mingles  with  its  food.  From  the  many- 
fold  the  food  and  drink  are  combined,  and  re- 
duced to  a pulp,  upon  which  the  real  digestive 
])rocess  can  be  exercised,  are  conveyed  to  the 
fourth,  or  truly  digestive  stomach  of  the 
animal,  which  is  the  only  one  that  secretes 
gastric  juice,  and  is  commonly  knov/n  by  the 
name  of  “ the  red.”  It  is  next  in  size  to 
the  first  stomach  or  paunch,  of  an  elongated 
pyriform  shape,  and  with  an  internal  villous 
coat,  similar  to  that  of  the  human  stomach, 
with  large  longitudinal  wrinkles.  Cuvier 
makes  ruminants  consist  of  two  divisions — 
first,  those  without  horns,  and  second,  those 
with  horns.  The  first  division  embraces  the 
camels,  the  llamas,  and  the  chevrotains ; 
secondly,  all  the  rest  of  the  ruminants,  of  the 
male  sex  at  least,  have  tw'o  horns  or  promin- 
ences, more  or  less  long,  projecting  from  the 
frontal  bones. 

Eupicola.  (^S'ee  Cock  op  the  Eock.) 

EupicopRA.  {See  Chamois.) 

Eusa.  (See  Sambur.) 

Eush,  Sea.  (See  Pavonina.) 

Euticilla.  (See  Eedstart.) 

Eytina,  ri-ty'-na,  a gen.  of  herbivorous  ceta- 
ceans allied  to  the  dugong  anxl  the  manatee.  It 
is  now  thought  to  be  extinct,  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  ship’s  crews  in  a very  few  years  after 
its  discovery.  It  lived  in  an  island  in  Behring 
Straits. 
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Sabella,  sa-heV -laTi,  a gen.  of  marine  worms, 
belonging  to  the  order  Setigerae,  and  having  in 
consequence  a double  row  of  bristles  along  tlie 
sides.  They  make  gelatinous  tubes  covered 
with  sand  some  species  are  plentiful  on  our 
shores. 

Sable,  sa'hel  a weasel  allied  to  the  Marten-cats 
(Maries  zibellina)  inhabiting  northern  Europe. 
Its  fur  is  exceedingly  valuable,  and  the  animal 
is  therefore  much  persecuted  by  hunters.  As 
the  fur  is  in  the  best  order  in  winter,  the 
hunters  are  obliged  to  undergo  many  hardships, 
and  often  perish  in  their  tasks.  They  catch 
the  sable  in  fall-traps,  which  cause  a log  of 
wood  to  fall  on  the  anim.al  and  kill  it  without 
injuring  its  fur.  The  traps  are  made  in  circles 
of  some  ten  miles  in  diameter,  and  the  hunter 
establishes  huts  at  regular  intervals,  so  that  he 
continually  travels  the  same  circle.  In  one 
spot  he  has  a tolerable  house,  and  keeps  there 
his  stores  of  provisions  and  other  necessaries. 
Nearly  all  the  sable  skins  that  are  brought  to 
civilised  countries  have  been  obtained  by  trap- 
ping, but  a few  are  caught  annually  in  nets  and 
snares. 

Sable  Antelope.  (See  ^gocerus.) 

Sacrum,  Os,  os  sai'-knim,  (Lat.,  sacred  bone, 
so  called  probably  from  being  offered  in  sacri- 
fices by  the  ancients,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  bone 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  vertebral  column, 
being  articulated  above  by  the  last  lumber 
vertebra,  while  laterally  it  is  firmly  united  by 
a broad  irregular  surface  to  the  ossa  iunoininata 
or  hip-bones,  and  united  below  to  the  cs 
coccygis.  In  young  subjects,  it  is  composed  of 
five  or  six  pieces,  united  by  cartilage,  but  in 
more  advanced  age  it  becomes  one  bone,  in 
which,  however,  we  may  still  easily  distinguish 
the  marks  of  the  former  separation.  It  is 
pyramidal  in  form,  flattened  before  and  behind, 
with  its  basis  towards  the  lumber  vertebrm,  and 
its  point  terminating  in  the  coccyx.  Like  the 
vertebrm,  it  presents  various  processes,  and 
holes  affording  passage  for  the  nerves. 

Sai,  sah-ee,  a pretty  little  South  American 
monkey,  belonging  to  the  genus  Cebus,  (Cebus 
capucinus.)  The  top  of  its  head  is  jetty  black, 
which  contrasts  boldly  with  the  light  coloured 
fur  of  the  sides  of  the  head.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  Weeper  Monkey. 

Sakis,  sah-kees,  a small  group  of  South 
American  monkeys  belonging  to  several  genera. 
The  white-headed  Saki,  or  Black  Yaitc,  (JPUhecia 
lencocephala,)  remarkable  for  the  dark  fur  of 
the  body,  and  the  white  full  fur  on  the  head. 
The  black-headed  Saki,  or  Cacajow,  q.  v.  The 
bearded  Saki  or  Cuxio.  (See  Bracuyurus.) 

Salamander,  sal-d-man  -der,  (Lat.) — Any  de- 
scription of  the  few  harmless  reptiles  which 
belong  to  the  family  Salamandridce  would  be 
incomplete  if  no  notice  were  taken  of  the 
ignorant  superstitions  which  made  them  the 
“ daughters  of  fire,”  and  gave  them  the  faculty 
of  poisoning  vegetables.  It  is  difficult  to  trace 
the  manner  in  which  these  superstitious  arose ; 
but  their  origin,  doubtless,  had  some  relation 
to  the  extraordinary  metamorphoses  which 
salamanders  undergo.  The  salamanders  are 
a genus  of  batrachian  reptiles,  having  some 
slight  resemblance  to  the  lizards  in  their  ex- 
ternal shape,  but  very  properly  separated  from 
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tliom  by  more  modern  naturalists,  since  their 
structure  came  to  be  better  understood.  The 
general  characters  maybe  described  as  follows  : 
— The  body  lengthened,  with  four  feet  of  equal 
dimensions,  and  a long  tail ; the  head  is  flat, 
and  the  ear  entirely  imbedded  in  the  flesh,  and 
without  any  distinct  tympanum,  and  only  a 
small  cartilaginous  plate  on  the  opening  ; both 
jaws  are  furnished  with  numerous  small  teeth, 
and  there  are  two  parallel  rows  of  such  teeth 
along  the  bones  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth, 
which  represent  the  vomer  ; the  ribs  are  merely 
rudimental,  though  they  are  not  wholly  v/ant- 
ing  as  in  the  frogs  ; but  there  is  no  sternum  of 
bone ; the  sternum  is  very  imperfectly  deve- 
loped, and  suspended  to  the  spine  by  liga- 
ments ; the  legs  are  of  nearly  equal  length, 
and  without  any  webs  on  the  toes  or  claws  of 
them  ; and  there  are  always  four  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  and  generally  speaking,  five  on  the 
hind  ones.  In  the  adult  state  they  breathe  in 
the  same  manner  as  tortoises  and  frogs,  but  in 
their  early  state  they  breathe  in  the  water  by 
means  of  gills.  Salamanders  are,  technically 
speaking,  ovoviviparous  ; that  is,  when  the 
ova  or  eggs  have  arrived  at  the  state  in  which, 
in  the  other  batrachia,  they  are  wont  to  be  ex- 
pelled, in  these  they  are  retained  for  some 
time  after  their  development.  A peculiar 
property  of  the  salamanders  is,  that  when  re- 
peatedly deprived  of  an  important  portion  of 
their  body,  that  portion  is  as  frequently  re- 
newed. An  eye,  for  instance,  maybe  extracted, 
and  speedily  a new  and  perfect  one  is  found 
to  have  supplied  its  place.  Salamanders  are 
usually  divided  into  land  species  and  water 
species  ; but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  land 
ones  inhabit  humid  places,  and  the  aquatic 
ones  breathe  air,  and  are  not  wholly  confined 
to  the  water.  The  common  newt,  or  eft,  be- 
longs to  the  salamanders.  The  animal  of 
which  such  strange  stories  are  told  is  the 
common  salamander  of  Europe,  (Salamandra 
mamalosa,)  a pretty  black  creature,  spotted 
with  yellow.  On  the  continent  this  animal, 
though  perfectly  harmless,  is  held  in  great 
dread.  The  popular  superstition  respecting 
its  fire-resisting  properties  is  probably  owing  to 
the  fact  that,  like  many  others  of  its  kind,  it 
exudes  a liquid  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  and 
that  it  might,  possibly,  slip  through  a fire 
without  sutferlog  much  harm  by  means  of 
pouring  out  a large  supply  of  liquid.  The  mo.st 
remarkable  species  is  the  gigantic  salamander 
of  Japan,  (Sie  holdia  niaximus,)  whicli  is,  in 
fact,  a huge  newt  measuring  nearly  a yard  in 
length,  and  rather  thick  and  fleshy  in  j)ropor- 
tion  to  its  size.  It  is  covered  with  heavy  mail, 
and  it  is  of  a brown  colour.  It  was  first  brought 
from  Japan  by  Dr  D.  Siebald,  and  of  late  years 
it  has  thrived  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  feed- 
ing on  fish,  and  consuming  great  quantities  of 
them.  {See  JlExoroMU,  and  Axoi.otu.) 

Samva,  (Lat.,  from  sal,  salt,)  is 

that  fluid  by  which  the  mouth  and  tongue  arc 
constantly  moistened  in  their  natural  state, 
and  which  is  supplied  by  glands  which  form 
it,  called  the  salivary  glands.  Tliere  are  three 
pairs  of  salivary  glands — the  juirotid,  the  snb- 
maxillary,  and  (he  sublingual.  Tlic  saliva  it- 
self has  neither  colour  nor  smell,  and  is  taste- 
less ; for  although  it  contains  a little  salt,  the 
nerves  of  the  tongue  arc  so  accustomed  to  it, 
that  it  is  iinpcrcciitibb'.  Us  sjiccific  gravity 
is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  water  and  it 
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is  sujiposed  that  about  twelve  ])Ounds  are  se- 
creted in  twelve  hours.  From  the  mochaaical 
pressure  of  the  muscles  upon  the  salivary 
glands,  the  secretion  is  much  augmented 
during  speaking  and  mastication.  In  hungry 
persons,  too,  it  is  largely  secreted  at  the  sight 
of  agreeable  food.  Its  uses  are  to  augment  the 
taste  of  food  by  the  evolution  of  sapid  matter, 
to  mix  with,  dissolve,  and  resolve  into  its 
principles,  the  food  during  mastication,  so  as 
to  change  it  into  a pultaceous  mass  fit  to  be 
swallowed  ; to  moderate  thirst,  by  moistening 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In  the 
healthy  state,  it  consists  of  at  least  four-fifths 
of  water,  comprising,  besides,  mucilage,  albu 
men,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  soda, 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

Saljion,  sdm'-on,  (Lat.  salmo,  Fr.  saunion,) 
(Sahno  Salar,)  a celebrated  fish,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  the  Salmonidce,  the  generic  char- 
acters of  which  are  as  follows  Head  smooth  ; 
body  covered  with  scales ; two  dorsal  fins, 
the  first  supiported  by  rays,  the  second  fleshy, 
without  rays  j teeth  on  the  vomer,  both  pala- 
tine bones,  and  all  maxillary  bones ; branchi- 
ostegous  rays  varying  in  number  generally 
from  ten  to  twelve,  but  sometimes  unequal  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  head  of  the  same  fish. 
The  general  length  of  the  salmon  is  from  two 
and  a half  to  three  feet,  but  sometimes  much 
more  ; the  male  is  principally  distinguished 
by  the  curvature  of  the  jaws  ; both  the  lower 
and  upper  mandible  bending  towards  each 
other  more  or  less  in  different  individuals 
and  at  different  seasons.  The  general  colour 
of  both  sexes  is  a silvery-gray,  of  a much 
darker  cast  on  the  back ; the  sides  of  the 
male  are  marked  with  numerous  small,  irregu- 
lar, dusky  and  copper-coloured  spots  ; while 
those  of  the  female  exhibit  only  several 
rather  large,  distant,  roundish,  or  somewhat 
lunated  spots,  of  a dark  colour.  Besides  these 
differences,  the  male  is  of  a somewhat  longer 
or  more  slender  shape  than  the  female.  The 
scales  in  the  salmon  are  middle-sized,  and  not 
very  strongly  adherent.  The  salmon  is  a fish 
of  great  elegance,  combining  a form  fitted 
alike  for  strength  and  swiftness,  and  occupies 
a foremost  place  in  the  estimation  of  both 
sportsman  and  epicure;  its  pink-coloured 
flesh  being  regarded  by  the  latter  as  a great 
delicacy,  in  spite  of  its  being  somewhat  in- 
digestible. The  salmon  inhabits  the  seas 
around  Great  Britain,  and  extends  to  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It  enters  the 
rivers  sooner  or  later  in  the  spring  or  summer 
months  to  spawm,  but  generally  delays  enter- 
ing them  until  the  streams  become  somewhat 
swollen  by  rains.  When  this  has  occurred,  they 
enter  them  usually  in  large  bodies,  swimming 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  and  near  the 
surface,  and  seldom  resting  in  their  course  as 
long  as  the  water  remains  discoloured.  In 
the  first  jiart  of  their  course,  they  are  easily 
frightened,  cither  by  a sudilen  noise  or  floating 
timber,  and  on  such  occasions  freciuontly  turn 
aside  and  return  to  the  sea.  'When  farlher  ad- 
vanced, however,  they  make  the  most  deter- 
mined  efforts  to  surmount  raj'ids  and  cascades, 
and  will  leap  a fall  of  tw'elve  or  lirtecu  feet  in 
perpendicular  height.  If  tlu'y  fail  in  their 
aLtem]it  and  fall  back  into  the  stream,  it  i.s 
only  to  reinain  a short  lime  ([uiescent,  and 
thus  recruit  (ludr  strength  to  enabb;  tlnuu  to 
maUe  new  efforts.  In  some  rivers  the  fill) 
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is  so  great  that  very  few  salmon  are  able  to 
project  themselves  to  such  a height,  and  in 
some  rivers  an  ingenious  arrangement  called 
“ salmon  stairs”  has  been  made,  by  means  of 
which  the  fish  are  able  to  leap  a succession  of 
short  falls,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  sur- 
mount one  high  fall.  The  fish  having  at 
length  gained  the  upper  and  shallow  pools  of 
the  river,  preparatory  to  the  important  opera- 
tion of  depositing  the  spawn  in  the  gravelly 
beds,  its  colour  will  be  found  to  have  under- 
gone considerable  alteration  during  the  resi- 
dence in  fresh  water.  As  the  process  of  milt- 
ing and  roeing  advances,  extreme  pressure 
appears  to  injure  the  vital  functions  ; the  ani- 
mal oil  and  all  interstitial  matter  are  absorbed, 
and  the  fish  becomes  thence  lean  in  fiesh, 
and  what  remains  is  not  only  in  a great 
measure  colourless  and  insipid,  but  fre- 
quently unwholesome  also.  The  male  becomes 
marked  on  the  cheeks  with  orange-coloured 
stripes  ; the  lower  jaw  elongates,  a carti- 
laginous projection  turning  upwards  from  the 
point ; the  body  receives  a golden-orange 
tinge,  and  the  fish  in  this  state  is  called  a red 
fish.  The  female  seems  to  suffer  even  more 
than  the  male,  and  as  it  turns  dark  in 
colour,  is  frequently  termed  a black  fish. 
The  manner  in  which  salmon  deposit  their 
spawn  is  as  follows.  A pair  of  fish  make 
a furrow  by  working  up  the  gravel  with  their 
noses  rather  against  the  stream,  as  a 
salmon  cannot  work  with  his  head  down  the 
stream  ; for  the  water  then  going  into  his 
gills  the  wrong  way,  drowns  him.  When 
the  furrow  is  made,  the  male  and  female  re- 
tire to  a little  distance,  one  to  the  one  side,  and 
the  other  to  the  other  side  of  the  furrow ; they 
then  throw  themselves  on  their  sides,  again 
come  together,  and  rubbing  against  each 
other,  both  shed  their  spawn  into  the  furrow 
at  the  same  time.  This  process  is  not  com- 
pleted at  once ; it  requires  from  eight  to  twelve 
days  for  them  to  deposit  all  their  spawn  ; and 
when  they  have  done,  they  betake  themselves 
to  the  pools  to  recruit  themselves.  They 
finally  redescend  to  the  sea  by  easy  stages, 
v/here  their  former  condition  and  silvery 
lustre  are  soon  regained,  and  their  strength 
invigorated.  The  ova  continue  covei'ed  by 
the  gravel  during  the  winter,  and  begin  to 
vivify  from  about  the  end  of  March  to  the  com- 
mencement of  April.  The  fry  remove  from 
under  the  gravel  when  about  an  inch  in 
length  with  the  ovum  still  attached,  the  head 
and  eyes  large,  and  the  colour  of  the  body 
pale  brown,  with  nine  or  ten  dusky  gray 
marks  across  the  sides.  The  young  salmon 
fry,  or  pan-,  as  it  is  called  as  long  as  it  retains 
the  brown  marks  on  its  sides,  may  remain  a 
whole  year  in  the  fresh  water.  On  the  eve 
of  descending  to  the  sea,  it  assumes  a more 
brilliant  dress,  and  becomes  a smolt.  At  this 
time  it  is  from  four  to  six  inches  in  length,  of  a 
greenish-gray  above,  silvery  below,  the  scales 
extremely  delicate  and  very  deciduous.  From 
the  time  the  smolts  reach  the  sea,  for  two 
months  or  ten  weeks  we  lose  sight  of  them, 
and  can  only  infer  their  growth  from  the  fact 
that  after  the  lapse  of  that  period  we  find 
them  again  ascending  the  rivers,  with  a weight 
of  from  two  and  a half  to  four  pounds.  They 
are  then  known  under  the  name  of  ffi'lse  or 
arilse  ; and  their  size,  as  they  ascend  from 
the  sea,  increases  with  the  advance  of  the 
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season.  The  grilse,  which  thus  ascend, 
spawn  during  the  ensuing  winter,  and  are  then 
entitled  to  the  name  of  salmon.  Descending 
in  a weak  state,  they  return  in  the  following 
summer  some  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 
The  size  of  grilse  or  salmon  does  not  depend 
on  age,  but  on  capacity  for  growth,  or  tlie 
length  of  time  they  remain  at  sea,  and  on  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  they  find 
there.  There  are  rivers  in  which  salmon 
never  attain  the  weight  of  ten  pounds ; others 
in  which  grilse  are  often  of  that  weight,  and 
salmon  of  the  weight  of  fifty  pounds.  The 
whole  developments  of  the  salmon,  from  the 
egg  to  the  adult  fish,  has  of  late  years  been  care- 
fully studied  by  means  of  the  various  salmon 
hatching  establishments  which  have  been 
erected ; and  by  their  means  the  long-disputed 
point  as  to  the  real  character  of  the  parr  has 
been  set  at  rest.  That  the  food  sought  for  to 
produce  and  sustain  the  rapid  growth  in  size 
of  the  salmon  must  be  very  consicierable 
in  quantity,  as  well  as  most  nutritious  in 
quality,  cannot  be  doubted  ; whilst  the  fact 
that  the  salmon  is  a voracious  feeder,  may 
equally  be  inferred  from  the  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  arrangement  of  its  teeth,  and 
from  its  own  habits  ; and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
of  the  many  observers  who  have  examined  the 
stomach  of  the  salmon  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  that  food  which  must  constitute  their 
principal  support,  few  have  been  able  to 
satisfy  themselves.  At  sea  they  are  taken 
with  small  fish  and  sand-eels  within  them  ; 
but  in  our  rivers  they  are  seldom  observed 
to  have  anything  within  their  stomachs  but 
mucus,  a peculiarity  which  probably  arises 
from  their  having,  like  herrings,  a very  quick 
digestion,  and  from  their  taking  in  their  food 
in  very  small  quantities  at  a time,  and  thus 
leaving  the  stomach  in  a constant  state  of 
capacity  or  fitness  for  immediate  digestion. 
'Ihe  regulation  of  salmon-fisheries  has,  dur- 
ing many  centuries,  been  in  this  country  the 
subject  of  much  controversy,  legislation,  and 
litigation.  It  forms  a prominent  clause  in 
Magna  Charta  ; was  legislated  for  by  Edward 
I.  of  England,  and  by  Robert  the  Bruce  in 
Scotland ; has  never  since  been  allowed  to 
rest,  and  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
stirred  up  almost  perpetually  by  commissions, 
committees,  or  bills  ; and  has  almost  perpetu- 
ally been  before  the  law  courts  in  one  shape  or 
another.  It  is,  in  fact,  a very  valuable  fish, 
fetching  a considerably  higher  price,  pound 
for  pound,  than  any  kind  of  butcher’s  meat  ; 
and  as  it  consumes  nothing  of  value  to  men, 
is,  to  use  Franklin’s  phrase,  a bit  of  silver 
pulled  out  of  the  water.  In  former  times 
salmon  were  very  plentiful,  both  in  Scotland 
and  England  ; they  were  in  large  request,  as 
salted  fish,  for  the  religior.s  houses  during  the 
winter  ; and  in  Rymer’s  Fcedera  we  have  an 
order  given  by  Edward  II.  to  provide  3000 
dried  salmon  for  the  sustenance  of  his  men. 
But  in  recent  times  the  supply  has  much 
decreased,  from,  it  is  supposed,  the  following 
causes: — In  the  first  case,  the  increase  of 
land  drainage,  especially  of  the  old  sheep- 
drains  of  the  pastoral  districts,  is  supposed 
to  have  proved  injurious,  by  bringing  the 
surface-water  more  rapidly,  and  in  greater 
volume,  into  the  river,  and  hastening  its  de- 
scent into  the  sea.  Salmon  prefer  travelling 
upwards  when  the  water  is  full,  but  by  no 
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means  clayey ; and  the  increase  of  land- 
drainage  not  only  has  a strong  tendency  to 
keep  it  in  the  latter  state,  but  also,  by  the 
production  of  sudden  floods,  to  alter  the 
character  and  structure  of  the  spawning-beds, 
by  shifting  the  gravel.  Many  of  the  more 
lowland  streams,  again,  are  deteriorated  in 
their  nature  by  the  increase  of  human  settle- 
ments along  their  banks,  and  the  consequent 
increase  of  various  manufacturing  works,  the 
operations  of  which  produce  refuse  abhorrent 
to  the  tastes  of  salmon.  Another  alleged 
cause  of  decrease  is  the  killing  of  spawning 
fish  in  close  time  ; but  although  it  is  admitted 
by  all  interested  in  the  subject  that  this  is  a 
great  evil,  it  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  this  cannot  be  a cause  of  the  decrease, 
as  diligent  inquiries  have  corroborated  the 
opinion  that  this  practice  is  not  n-ew  and  in- 
creasing, but  old  and  decreasing.  Another 
cause  alleged  for  the  decrease  has  been  the 
brevity  or  mistiming  of  the  close  season,  and 
over-fishing.  As,  however,  acts  have  recently 
passed — for  England  in  1861,  and  for  Scotland 
in  1862— to  remedy  the  more  glaring  evils  com- 
plained of  in  these  respects,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  at  px'esent  to  discuss  the  subject.  ' 

Salpa,  sa'l-pah,  a remarkable  gen.  of  mol- 
luscoids,  that  are  produced  in  alternate  and 
dissimilar  forms.  The  chained  salpm  are 
affixed  to  each  other  in  long  strings,  so  that 
the  whole  mass  proceeds  through  the  water  in 
unison.  These,  however,  produce  free  salpse, 
which  are  not  all  like  their  parents,  and  enjoy 
independent  locomotion.  Their  offspring, 
however,  are  not  free  salpse,  like  themselves, 
but  chained  salpm  like  their  parents. 

Sambue,  sam'-boor,  a splendid  Indian  deer, 
(Eusa  Aristotelis,)  that  exceeds  our  red  deer 
in  size.  It  is  generally  found  in  the  lowlands, 
especially  where  the  ground  is  intersected 
with  water-courses.  Hunters  set  great  value 
on  the  animal,  not  so  much  for  the  value  of  its 
hide,  horns,  or  flesh,  as  for  the  sport  which  it 
affords.  It  is  sometimes  called  Samboo. 

Sandiioppee,  sand-hop-per,  a curious  little 
crustacean,  belonging  to  the  sessile-eyed  crus- 
taceaj,  and  the  fam.  Orchestidm.  It  is  very 
iflcntiful  on  .sandy  coasts,  and  may  be  seen 
leaping  about  merrily  as  the  tide  ebbs  or  flows. 
Its  scientific  name  is  'Talibrus  saltator. 

Sandpipees,  sand-pi' -per s,  a group  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  fam.  Scolopucidm,  many  of 
which  arc  very  plentiful  on  our  coasts.  The 
most  common  are  the  green  sandpiper,  {Teta- 
nus octaopus,)  and  the  summer  snipe,  or 
common  sandpiper,  (Tringoides  hypoteuca.) 
As  their  name  implies,  the  sandpij)crs  arc 
often  seen  on  sandy  shores,  though  they  are 
also  fond  of  frequenting  salt  marshes,  where 
they  find  abundance  of  food.  The  summer 
snipe  is  so  called  because  it  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  jack-snipe  in  form,  and  is  only  seen 
in  this  country  from  April  to  October. 

Sandsceew,  sand-skron,  a scssilc-cycd  Crus- 
tacea; allied  to  the  sandpiper,  but  remarkable 
for  bun'owing  its  way  into  the  sand  just  below 
the  surface,  looking  as  it  were  being  screwed 
along,  {Sidcater  arenarius.)  As  it  wriggles  its 
way  upon  the  sand,  it  leaves  .a  tortuous  track, 
as  if  a worm  had  passed  over  it. 

Sapajous,  sdp'-d-jooz,  a name  given  to  many 
of  those  South  American  monkeys  which  have 
prehensUe  tails. 

SAEConnAMpiius.  {See  Condoe.) 
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Sareotheea.  ()8ee  Rain-bied.) 

Saetorius,  sar-to' -re-US,  (Lat.  sartor,  a 
tailoi',)  in  Anat.,  is  a flat  and  tender  muscle, 
but  the  longest  of  the  human  body,  extending 
obliquely  from  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of 
the  thigh  to  the  upper  anterior  and  inner  part 
of  the  tibia.  It  serves  to  bend  the  leg  ob- 
liquely inwards,  or  to  roll  the  thigh  outwards, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  one  leg  across 
the  other;  on  which  account  it  has  received 
the  name  of  sartorius,  or  tailoi‘’s  muscle. 

Sasin,  sa'-sin,  popular  name  for  the  com.mon 
Indian  antelope.  {See  Antelopes.) 

Sassaby,  sa's-sa-bi,  a handsome  antelope  of 
South  Africa,  {Damalis  limatus.)  It  is  one  of 
those  antelopes  which  cannot  exist  without 
watei’,  so  that  its  presence  is  always  a sign  to 
the  hunter  that  water  is  near.  It  is  found  in 
small  herds  or  families. 

Savannah  Blackbird.  {See  Crotophaga.) 

Saw-fish,  saw-fish,  a remarkable  fish  allied 
to  the  rays  and  skates,  and  plentiful  in  the 
warmer  seas,  {Pristis  antiquarium.)  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  wonderful  structure 
of  the  snout ; it  projects  for  many  feet,  and  is 
wide  and  fiattened.  On  either  edge  there  is  a 
row  of  sharp  teeth,  so  that  the  snout  bears  no 
small  resemblance  to  a saw  with  teeth  on  each 
edge.  This  remarkable  Aveapon  is  used  in 
catching  prey.  The  saw-fish  feeds  upon  other 
fish,  but  owing  to  the  position  of  its  mouth, 
which  is  placed  under  the  head,  as  is  the  case 
with  all  the  skates,  it  is  unable  to  catch  the 
fish  in  fair  chase,  and  has  recourse  to  stra- 
tagem. Dashing  into  a shoal  of  fish,  this  crea- 
ture strikes  right  and  left  with  its  armed 
snout,  cutting  and  wounding  in  every  direction, 
and  then  picks  up  the  disabled  fishes  at  its 
leisure.  Sevei’al  species  of  saw-fish  are  known. 

Saxicola.  (^See  Wheatear.) 

Scad.  {See  Macheral  Horse.) 

Scale  Insects,  skail,  insects  belonging  to 
the  Coccida;,  and  sometimes  eallcd  mealy 
bugs.  They  are  very  injurious  to  floivers  and 
trees,  especially  apple-trees. 

ScALOPS.  {See  Moles.) 

ScALEOP.  {See  Escallop. 

Scansores,  sJean-saw-rees,  a large  group  of 
bird.s,  in  which  the  four  toes  of  the  feet  are 
arranged  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  so  as  to 
alford  a firm  grasp.  The  toucans,  parrots, 
Avoodpeckers,  &c.,  belong  to  this  group. 

Scapula,  scdp'-u-ld,  (Lat.,  the  shoulder- 
blade,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  name  given  to  that  flat 
triangular  bone  passing  from  the  shoulder- 
joint  in  a direction  towards  the  vertebral 
column,  and  extending,  Avhen  the  arms  hang 
loosely,  from  the  first  to  about  the  seventh  rib. 
It  presents  various  irregularities,  and  is  so  thin 
in  some  places  as  to  be  transparent.  The  outer 
surface  is  slightly  convex,  and  divided  into 
two  unequal  parts  by  a very  prominent  ridge 
or  plate  of  bone,  termed  the  “si)iue.”  The 
use  of  this  bone  is  to  afford  a movable  fulcrum 
for  the  motions  of  the  arm,  as  avcH  as  an  exten- 
sive surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
which  alVcct  the  movement. 

ScARABAan.K,  skdr-a-be'-e-dc,  a large  family 
of  i)entaiucrons  (’olcoptera,  belonging  to  the 
group  Lamel I iconics.  They  jiossc.ss  antenmu, 
generally  terminated  by  a club,  made  up  of 
leaflets,  capable  of  being  shut  up,  but  some- 
times of  box-like  joints.  'I'he  si)ccies  are  about 
3000,  and  this  immense  group  has  been  sub- 
divided into  several  distinct  families.  The 
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Coprox^liagi,  or  dung-feetling  beetles.  The 
type  of  tills  family  is  the  sacred  beetle  of  the 
Egyptians.  {Sec  x\teuciius.)  The  second 
family,  ilia  Arenicoli,  contains  those  specimens 
in  ivliicli  the  elytra  entirely  cover  the  abdomen. 
Tlicy  make  deep  burrows  in  the  cartii,  fly 
about  a,fter  sunset,  and  counterfeit  death  when 
aliirmcd. — Tlie  third  family  is  that  of  the 
^YylophUi^  the  males  of  which  have  peculiar 
horns  or  tu'iercles  on  the  head  or  thorax. — The 
fourth  family,  riiyllophagi,  contains  a number 
of  beetles,  called  chafers,  which  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  trees. — The  fifth  family,  Antliobice, 
contains  species  which  feed  upon  leaves  and 
flowers. — The  sixth  family,  Mcletophili,  are  also 
beetles  which  live  upon  the  juices  of  flowers. 

Scarf-skin,  ((See  Skin.) 

ScAr.Ds.  (*%£  Parrot-fish.) 

SciiELTorusic,  sliel-toe-pew-sik,  a remarkable 
legless  lizard  [Pseicdopus  Pullosii)  which  in- 
habits Northern  Africa.  It  so  closely  resembles 
a snake  that  it  is  usually  mistaken  for  one  of 
tliose  reptiles. 

ScissoR-BiLL,  sis-sor,  a curious  gull  found 
on  some  of  the  American  and  African  coasts, 
{Phyncopsuigra.)  The  beak  is  so  flattened 
that,  when  open,  it  much  resembles  a i>air  of 
scissors,  and  the  lower  mandible  is  larger 
than  the  upper,  into  which  it  shuts.  The 
bird  flies  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  plough- 
ing the  water  with  the  lower  mandible,  and 
thus  picking  up  its  food. 

ScoLOPAciD^j.  {See  Snipes.) 

ScoLOPEUDRA,  sJcol-o-pe'u-dva,  a gen.  of 
myriapoda,  popularly  known  as  centipedes. 
In  England  they  never  attain  great  size,  and 
are  harmless  to  mankind,  but  in  tropical  coun- 
tries they  are  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  as 
thick  as  a man’s  finger,  and  possess  a pair  of 
venomous  claws  which  are  as  dangerous  as  the 
fangs  of  the  viper. 

Scomber.  {See  Macharel.) 

ScoPOPHORUs.  {See  Ousebi.) 

Scops,  {See  Crane.) 

Scorpion,  skor'-pe-on,  (Lat.  scorpio,)  a formid- 
able creature  allied  to  the  spider,  but  differing 
greatly  in  form,  being  distinguished  from  it 
by  having  the  abdomen  articulated  with  a 
curved  spur  at  the  extremity,  under  the  point 
of  which  are  two  small  orifices,  which  serve  to 
give  passage  to  a poisonous  fluid.  The  an- 
terior pair  of  feet  or  palpi  are  very  large, 
resembling  those  of  the  lobster  in  form.  The 
other  feet  do  not  differ  essentially  in  form 
from  those  of  spiders.  On  the  under  side  of 
the  thorax  are  two  comb-like  appendages,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  well  understood.  Scor- 
pions inhabit  the  hot  countries  of  both  hemi- 
spheres, live  on  the  ground,  conceal  themselves 
under  stones  and  other  bodies,  and  not  un- 
frequently  taking  up  their  abode  in  houses. 
When  disturbed,  they  run  rapidly  with  the 
tail  over  the  back,  ready  to  turn  it  in  any 
jlircction,  either  for  attack  or  defence.  They 
feed  on  insects  and  their  eggs.  The  species  of 
the  south  of  Europe  are  little  more  than  an 
inch  ill  length,  whilst  some  of  the  tropical 
species  exceed  five  inches  ; and  the  sting  of 
the  latter  produces  serious  symptoms,  which 
are  said  frequently  to  result  in  death.  The 
young  scorpions  arc  produced  at  various  in- 
tervals, and  are  carried  for  several  days  upon 
the  back  of  the  parent,  during  which  time 
she  never  leaves  her  retreat.  The  genus  is 
divided  bv  naturali.tts  into  sub-genera,  depend- 
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ing  upon  the  number  of  the  creature’s  eye.?, 
whether  six  or  eight. 

Scorpion,  Water,  a popular  name  for  a 
heteropterous  insect,  scientifically  named 
Nepa  cinerea.  All  the  insects  of  this  genus 
are  very  flat,  and,  with  tlieir  claw-like  fore- 
legs, really  look  very  like  flattened  scorpions 
They  live  mostly  in  fresh  water,  but  are  able 
to  fly,  having  wide  wings  packed  under  their 
flat  rhytia.  They  are  fierce  and  voracious  in- 
sects, and  feed  upon  otiier  insects,  seizing 
them  in  their  fore-legs,  and  sucking  their 
juices  with  the  sharp  D‘ot>oscis  with  which 
they  are  furnished.  The  females  have  a long, 
pointed  ovipositor,  which  increases  their  re- 
semblance to  the  scorpion.  The  common 
English  species  is  only  an  inch  in  length,  ex 
elusive  of  the  ovipositor,  but  some  of  the 
exotic  species  are  four  times  that  length,  and, 
if  held  in  the  hand,  can  inflict  very  painful 
wounds  with  the  proboscis.  Even  our  own 
species  can  drive  its  proboscis  deeply  into  the 
human  skin. 

Screamers,  skreem-ers,  birds  belonging  to 
the  fam.  Palamedeidae,  and  natives  of  South 
America.  They  derive  their  name  from  the 
startling  loudness  of  their  cry.  One  species, 
thehorned  screamer,  {Palamedea cornuta,)  has 
a long  slender  horn,  which  projects  from  its 
forehead,  the  use  of  which  is  unknown.  An- 
other species,  the  crested  screamer,  {Chauna 
chavaria,)  is  nearly  as  remarkable  for  the 
feathery  crest  upon  its  head.  Both  birds  are 
armed  with  short  and  strong  spurs  upon  the 
wing,  with  which  they  can  strike  severe  blows. 

ScuLPiN,  skul-pin,  a little  fish,  {Callionymus 
lyra,)  sometimes  called  the  Dragmet,  or 
Gourdie.  The  first  dorsal  ray  is  very  long, 
equalling  two-thirds  of  the  body,  and  the  pec- 
torals are  rounded. 

ScYTHROPS.  {See  Channel  Bill.) 

Seal,  {Phoca,)  a gen.  of  the  fam.  of  marine 
carnivorous  mammalia  named  PItocidm.  The 
genus  P/ioca  comprises  a great  amount  and  a 
considerable  diversity  of  species.  Their  feet 
are  so  short  and  so  encompassed  in  the  skin, 
as  to  render  their  terrestrial  movements  very 
awkward,  and  their  terrestrial  motion  is 
effected  by  a sort  of  shuffling,  jumping  motion, 
in  which  the  spine  and  the  muscles  of  the  body 
are  principally  employed,  though  the  extremi- 
ties are  used  in  getting,  or  rather  climbing, 
out  of  the  water  upon  a rock  or  other  project- 
ing body ; but  as  the  intervals  of  their  toes 
are  filled  by  membranes  admirably  adapted  for 
swimming,  their  swimming  powers  are  nearly 
inexhaustible,  and  they  pass  the  greater  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  the  water.  The  form  of 
the  body  is  elongated,  the  spine  extremely 
flexible,  the  muscles  very  powerful,  and  the 
fur  close  and  short.  Considered  as  regards 
their  structure,  their  principal  place  of  abode, 
and  their  motions,  they  hold  a place  between 
the  land  mammalia  and  the  cetacea,  or  whales. 
They  have  all  the  three  kinds  of  teeth,  and  in 
this  particular  resemble  the  land  carnivora, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  chief  food 
of  most  species  is  fish,  caught  alive  in  the 
Avatcr,  an  operation  in  which  they  are  very 
expert.  The  head  is  round,  and  the  nose, 
which  is  broad,  is  like  that  of  a dog,  with  the 
same  look  of  intelligence  and  mild  expressive 
physiognomy.  It  has  large  whiskers,  oblong 
nostrils,  and  black  sparkling  eyes.  The  arms 
and  fore-arms  of  the  seal  are  very  short,  and 
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wholl}’' concealed  under  Micskiu  of  the  slioiiMer 
and  breast ; the  fing-ers,  as  already  said,  l,>eing 
united  by  a membrane  into  a sort  of  paw  or 
paddle.  The  liind-lcgs  are  still  more  con- 
cealed, and  have  less  of  independent  motion 
than  the  fore  ones  ; but  the  toes  arc  more 
webbed,  and  they  are  altogether  more  efficient 
in  swimming.  The  brain  of  the  seal  is  well 
developed,  and  the  degree  ot  sagacity  and 
attachment  which  they  show  in  domestication 
is  evidence  of  superior  intelligence.  ticals 
have  the  power  of  opening  or  closing  their 
nostrils  at  pleasure,  and  the  interval  between 
their  respirations  is  very  long ; the  closing 
being  effected  by  sphincter-like  muscles  acting 
upon  valvules,  which  close  the  aperture  most 
effectually.  The  auditory  nerve  is  very  large, 
and  though  the  auricular  opening  is  closed  by 
a mechanism  somewhat  similar  to  that  wliich 
shuts  the  nostrils,  it  is  evident  that  seals  hear 
very  well  even  under  water.  The  members  of 
the  seal  family  are  amongst  the  most  numerous 
of  all  mammalia  that  attain  anything  like  an 
equal  size.  On  some  paiTs  of  the  Britisli 
coasts  they  are  plentiful,  especially  on  the 
more  northern  ones;  but  in  other  places  they 
literally  swarm.  Estuaries  and  straits  are 
their  favourite  grounds,  evidently  because  the 
fishes,  which  are  more  dispersed  in  the  open 
seas,  congregate  in  greater  numbers  in  the 
currents  of  these  narrow  places.  They  are 
excellent  swimmers  and  ready  divers.  Their 
heads  in  swimming  arc  always  above  the 
water,  in  the  manner  of  that  of  a dog.  They 
have  their  dens  or  lodgments  in  hollow  rocks 
or  caverns  near  the  sea,  but  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  tide.  They  sleep  and  bask  on  rocks 
surrounded  ))y  the  sea,  or  on  the  less  acces- 
sible parts  of  cliffs  left  dry  by  the  ebb  of  the 
tide,  and,  if  disturbed  by  anything,  at  once 
make  for  the  water  ; and  they  are  said  to  be 
so  watchful  and  wary  that  they  never  sleep 
for  more  tlian  a minute  or  two  at  a time,  fre- 
([ucntly  raising  up  their  heads  to  see  if  there 
is  any  chance  of  danger.  The  common  seal, 
{Oalocepliahis  or  riioca  vitulinus,)  the  typical 
one  of  the  genus,  is  found  upon  the  shores  of 
all  the  colder  places  in  Europe.  It  is  usually 
about  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  The  ground- 
colour of  the  hair  or  skin,  when  the  animal  is 
alive  and  dry,  is  pale  whitish-gray,  with  a very 
slight  tinge  of  yellow ; when  just  out  of  the 
water  and  wet,  it  is  ash-colour.  After  death, 
and  as  seen  in  museums,  the  ground-colour  is 
pale  yellowish-gray  ; the  oil  having  penetrated 
the  skin  and  rendered  the  hair  of  a more 
yellow  hue.  Tlie  body  above  is  clouded  and 
marbled  with  blackish-gray.  Space  round  the 
eyes  and  muzzle,  sides  of  the  body,  and  all  the 
lower  parts  and  the  feet,  pale  grayish,  becom- 
ing nearly  white  beneath.  There  is  some 
brown  on  the  muzzle  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail ; whiskers  moderate,  undulated ; claws 
black  and  rather  strong  ; length  from  three  to 
live  feet.  It  inhabits  the  northern  seas 
generally,  the  coasts  of  England,  Franco,  &c. 
It  is  comparatively  scarce  on  the  soutlicrn 
coasts  of  liritain  now,  but  still  haunts  the 
estuary  of  the  Tecs,  where  it  is  still  (■ai)turcd 
for  the  sake  of  its  skin  and  the  oil  its  fat 
yields. — 'I’lie  Harp  sealov  ALak  ((-'(ili)crphaUts 
oro’mlandicus)  has  hair  that  is  drier,  closer  to 
the  leather,  and  more  free  from  wool  than  that 
of  the  other  species  ; each  hair  Hat  and  lus- 
trous. It  derives  iti^  name  from  a harp-like 
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i)lack  streak,  which  extends  over  the  shoulders 
ajul  down  each  siip;  of  the  body.  This  species 
is  very  numerous  in  the  deep  bays  and  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  in  Greenland,  where  they 
live  in  va.ff  herds  among  the  floating  ice- 
island-,  among  which  they  arc  sometimes  seen 
swimming  in  great  numbers,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  one  wl'.o  seems  to  act  as  leader  and 
sentinel  for  the  whole.  Their  food  consists  of 
all  kinds  of  fish,  shell-fish  included.  To  the 
Greenlander  they  are  all  in  all,  giving  him 
light,  food,  and  clothing.  He  goes  to  hunt  the 
animal  in  his  canoe,  wliich  is  in  the  form  of  a 
weaver's  shuttle.  AVhen  he  perceives  a seal, 
he  endeavours  to  surprise  it  unawares,  with 
the  wind  and  sun  at  his  back,  that  he  may 
be  neither  heard  nor  scon.  He  aiiproachcs  it 
r.apidly,  but  silently,  till  within  three  or  four 
fathoms.  He  then  takes  hold  of  the  oar  in 
his  Icf^hand,  and  with  his  right  throws  tlie 
harpoon.  If  it  is  fixed,  the  Greenlander 
thi’ows  the  attached  buoy  overboard  on  the 
same  side  that  the  sea,l  dives,  and  he  dives 
upon  the  instant.  The  struck  victim  often 
carries  the  buoy  under  water ; but,  wearied 
and  wounded,  it  must  at  last  come  up  to 
breathe.  The  hunter,  who  is  on  the  watch, 
now  attacks  it  with  his  long  lance,  till  the 
animal  is  exhausted,  when  he  releases  itfrom 
its  sufferings  with  his  short  lance.  The  seals 
belonging  to  the  sub-genus  StenorJn/nclius 
are  distinguished  by  the  great  elongation  and 
the  slenderness  of  the  muzzle,  wdiich  is  tiie 
foundation  of  the  name.  The  claws  on  tlie 
toes  are  very  small,  and  altogether  they  have 
a much  more  aquatic  air  about  them  than  the 
common  seal.  They  are  found  about  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  New  Georgia;  but  of 
their  natural  history  little  or  nothing  seems  to 
be  known.  The  seals  belonging  to  the  sub- 
division PeZa.oms  have  the  muzzle  elongated, 
but  very  much  enlarged  towards  the  ex- 
tremity; and  tlie  claws  on  the  hind-feet  arc 
sometimes  altogether  w'anting.  On  j of  the 
species,  Pelapius  monaclius,  the  monk-seal,  a 
native  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  coasts  of  Sar- 
dinia, is  supposed  to  be  that  wdiose  skin  was 
always  carried  everywhere  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  as  a protection  against  lightning, 
in  accordance  with  a general  Homan  super- 
stition. The  seals  belonging  to  the  subdivision 
Stemmatopus  consist  of  only  one  species,  the 
crested  seal,  Stemmatopus  o'istatus,  which  has 
the  head  surmounted  by  a peculiar  organ, 
which  is  erectiblc  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  the  use  of  which  is  not  known.  It  is 
in  facta  development  of  the  septum  or  gristly 
division  of  the  nose.  This  curious  growth  is 
peculiar  to  the  adult  male,  neither  the  young 
male  nor  the  female  possessing  it.  This  spe- 
cies, which  is  about  eight  feet  long,  is  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Greenland  and  of  North  America, 
down  to  the  United  States.  Its  bite  is  for- 
midable, and  its  voice  is  s.aid  to  resemble  the 
bark  and  whine  of  a dog.  It  is  one  of  thcs]>e- 
cics  most  generally  pursued,  and  together  with 
the  rough  seal,  Caloccjdinlus  hispidus,  furnishes 
the  greatc.st  number  of  the  seal-skins  brought 
to  Croat  liritain.  The  seals  ixdonging  to  the 
subdivision  Macrorhinns  differ  widely  from 
those  belonging  to  the  other  subdivisions. 
The  Macrorhinns  proboscidens,  or  elephant 
seal,  or  sea  elephant,  which  belongs  to  thus 
subdivision,  is  remarkabln  for  the  nose  of  the 
I male  being  prolonged  inlu  t kind  of  proboscis, 
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which  hangs  down  when  the  animal  is  quiet, 
but  when  it  is  angered,  the  snout  is  stretched 
out,  and  the  seal  blows  so  violently  through 
it  as  to  make  a loud  roaring  sound.  This  seal, 
which  is  enormous  when  compared  with  the 
ordinary  seal,  as  it  sometimes  attains  a length 
cf  twenty-five  feet  and  upwards,  is  found  in 
the  southern  hemisphere,  both  in  the  At- 
lantic and  Southern  oceans,  South  Georgia, 
Juan  Fernandez,  South  Shetland,  and  the 
Falklands.  It  is  fond  of  wallowing  in  fresh- 
water swamps,  and  resorts  to  idvers  and  lakes, 
whose  waters  it  drinks  with  apparent  pleasure. 
The  cry  of  the  female  and  young  is  said  to 
resemble  the  lowing  of  an  ox,  whilst  the  voice 
of  the  mxale  is  described  as  being  a hoarse 
gurgling  sound,  which  is  heard  to  a great  dis- 
tance, and  is  wild  and  frightful.  They  are  a 
harmless  race,  never  attacking  man  unless  in 
defence  of  themselves  and  their  young,  and 
readily  tamed  by  kind  treatment.  Their 
tongues,  when  salted,  are  considered  savoury 
and  wholesome,  but  the  flesh  is  black,  oily,  and 
indigestible.  The  skin,  though  not  valued  for 
its  fur,  is  extensively  used  for  carriage  and 
horse  harness,  on  account  of  its  great  strength, 
but  its  oil  is  the  great  object  for  which  the 
animal  is  hunted.  It  associates  in  flocks, 
each  consisting  of  one  male  and  a number  of 
females.  During  the  summer  it  becomes  more 
gregarious,  and  may  be  found  in  vast  herds. 
There  are  also  two  more  species  which  re- 
main to  be  noticed, — one  named  the  Sea  Bear, 
the  other  the  Sea  Lion. 

^EA  Bear,  The,  or  Ursine  Seal,  {Arctoce- 
jjfialus  ursinus,)  is  about  eight  feet  in  length, 
but,  although  small,  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as 
it  furnishes  the  fur  which  is  so  well  known  as 
seal-skin.  It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Kam- 
schatka.  The  Sea  Lion  (Otaria  jubata)  is 
remarkable  for  the  thick  mass  of  curly  hair 
which  decorates  the  neck  and  shoulders,  like 
the  mane  of  the  lion.  Only  the  adult  male 
possesses  this  mane.  It  is  a large  animal, 
reaching  the  length  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet. 
It  is  found  in  the  same  locality  as  the  sea-bear. 

Sea  Mat.  (.S^ee  Flustia.) 

Sea  Mouse,  sea -morose,  {Halithcea  acu- 
leata.) — This  animal,  which  belongs  to  the 
division  of  animals  named  Annelida,  {see  An- 
nelida,) is  very  beautiful,  and  most  richly 
coloured  It  is  oval,  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
and  two  or  three  inches  wide.  The  scales  of 
the  back  are  covered  and  hidden  by  a kind  of 
flocky  down,  which  springs  from  the  sides, 
and  from  which  issue  groups  of  strong  spines, 
that  pierce  in  part  the  flocky  covering,  and 
bundles  of  flexuous  bristles,  glittering  like 
gold,  and  changing  into  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  Lower  down  is  a tubercle,  out  of 
which  come  spines  in  three  groups,  and  of 
three  different  sizes,  and  finally  a fleshy  cone. 
There  are  forty  of  these  tubercles  on  each  side, 
and  between  thg  first  two  are  two  small  fleshy 
tentacles. 

Sea  Perch.  {See  Basse.) 

Sea  Pie.  {See  Oyster-Catcher.) 

Sea  Serpent,  a term  applied  to  a huge  ani- 
mal like  a serpent,  which  is  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  sea.  The  appearance  of  a huge 
monster  of  this  kind  has  been  frequently  re- 
ported by  creditable  persons  in  late  years  ; but 
in  general  the  sea  serpent  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fabulous  animal.  {See  Kraken.) 

Secretary  Bird,  selc-re-tai-ry,  a large  falcon 
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of  South  Africa,  with  very  long  legs,  and  a 
remarkable  tuft  of  feathers  on  each  side  of  its 
head,  like  pens  behind  a clerk’s  ear,  {Serpen- 
tarius  secretarius.)  It  feeds  upon  reptiles 
and  batrachians,  and  is  most  useful  in  destroy- 
ing snakes,  which  it  does  with  unfailing  suc- 
cess, whether  they  be  venomous  or  harmless. 
When  it  finds  a snake  it  :it  once  attacks  the 
reptile,  and  no  sooner  does  the  serpent  aim  a 
stroke  than  it  is  knocked  down  by  the  wing  of 
the  secretary  bird.  Again  and  again  is  the 
blow  repeated,  until  the  snake  is  stunned, 
when  a well-directed  blow  from  the  beak 
splits  the  snake’s  head,  and  renders  the  vic- 
tory complete.  A fine  is  rightly  imposed  on 
any  one  who  kills  so  useful  a bird. 

Secretion,  se-kre'-sliun,  (Lat.  secretio,)  in 
Ph)'siol.,  is  that  process  by  which  materials  are 
separated  from  the  blood,  and  from  the  organs 
in  which  they  are  formed,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  serving  some  ulterior  office  in  the  ani- 
mal economy  or  of  being  discharged  from  tha 
body  as  excrement.  Secretion  is  one  of  the 
natural  functions  of  the  living  body,  and  is  as 
necessary  to  health  as  nutrition.  Where  the 
secreted  materials  have  some  ulterior  purpose 
to  serve,  they  are  known  as  secretions  ; where 
they  are  discharged  from  the  body,  excretions. 
Most  of  the  secretions  seem  to  consist  of  sub- 
stances not  pre-existing  in  the  same  form  in 
the  blood,  but  requiring  special  organs  and  a 
process  of  elaboration  for  their  formation. 
Excretions,  on  the  other  hand,  commonly  or 
chiefly  consist  of  substances  existing  ready 
formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely  extracted 
therefrom.  In  general,  however,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parts  engaged  in  eliminating  ex- 
cretions is  as  complex  as  that  of  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  formation  of  secretions.  The 
secretions  may  be  arranged  into  three  sorts  : 
(1.)  exhalations,  (2.)  follicular  secretions,  and 
(3.) glandular  secretions.  The  exhalations  take 
place  as  well  within  the  body  as  at  th«  skin, 
or  in  the  mucous  membranes,  and  are  thus 
divided  into  external  and  internal.  The  fol- 
licles are  divided  into  mucous  and  cutaneous, 
and  into  simple  and  compound.  In  almost  all 
the  points  of  the  skin  little  openings  exist 
which  are  the  orifices  of  small  hollow  organs 
with  membranous  sides,  generally  filled  with 
an  albuminous  and  fatty  matter.  The  con- 
sistence, colour,  odour,  &c.,  are  variable, 
according  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body, 
and  which  is  continually  spread  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin,  rendering  it  less  impervious 
to  moisture,  &c.  The  small  organs  are  called 
the  follicles  of  the  skin.  The  glands,  however, 
are  the  principal  organs  to  which  the  office  of 
secreting  is  more  especially  ascribed,  and  the 
number  of  them  is  considerable.  The  glan- 
dular secretions  are  of  seven  different  sorts  ; 
namely,  the  tears,  saliva,  bile,  pancreatic 
fluid,  urine,  semen,  and  milk. 

Sepia.  {See  Cattle.) 

Seps,  a singular  lizard,  sometimes  called 
the  Ciciqua  In  which  the  limbs  are  reduced  to 
very  minute  dimensions,  and  are  practically 
useless  for  locomotion. 

Serpentarius.  {See  Secretary  Bird.) 

Serpents,  ser' -penis,  (Lat.  se?-pe/is,  creeping.) 
The  third  order  of  reptiles,  of  Cuvier,  is  thus 
named  ; and  as  they  are  without  feet,  they  are 
more  deserving  of  the  name  of  reptiles  than 
any  otlier  order.  The  general  form  of  a serpent 
consists  of  a head,  a body,  and  a tail,  in  one 
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lengthened  bone,  without  any  extremities, 
though  there  are  sometimes  membi'anes  to  the 
head  or  neck,  which  admit  of  being  spread  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  animal.  The  skeleton  is 
simple  in  them,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  skull, 
the  spinal  column,  and  the  bones  of  the  head. 
The  skull  is  small,  and  the  brain  is  also  small, 
and  very  imperfectly  developed,  a fact  which 
renders  naturalists  averse  to  the  idea  that  the 
serpent  is  a good  emblem  of  cunning  or  wisdom. 
The  mouth  is  in  every  case  merely  a prehensile 
instrument,  and  not  a killing  or  even  wound- 
ing one  ; for  although  the  stroke  of  the  poison- 
fang  of  a serpent  is  often  of  the  most  deadly 
cliaracter,  it  is  only  so  through  the  poison  which 
it  discharges.  The  teeth  of  serpents  are  adapted 
Ibr  piercing  and  holding,  but  not  for  dividing 
or  bruising;  and  consequently  the  animals  be- 
longing to  this  order  swallow  their  prey  whole  ; 
the  jaws  of  serpents  being  united  by  ligaments, 
a conformation  which  gives  them  the  power 
of  dilating  their  jaws  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
swallow  bodies  larger  than  themselves,  the 
bones  separating  to  a considerable  distance,  and 
returning  to  their  places  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
ligaments.  .Serpents  are  divided  into  venom- 
ous and  non-venomous  ; and  the  former  are 
divided  again  into  venomous  with  many  max- 
illary teeth,  and  venomous  with  isolated  fangs. 
Ill  the  non-venomous,  the  branches  of  the  upper 
jaws  are  furnished  throughout  their  length,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  and  of  the  pala- 
tine branches,  with  fixed  teeth,  wliich  are  not 
pierced.  The  venomous  serpents  with  isolated 
fangs  present  a very  peculiar  structure  in  their 
organs  of  manducation.  Their  superior  max- 
illary bones  are  very  small,  carried  on  a long 
pedicle,  analogous  to  the  external  pterygoid 
apophysis  of  the  spheroid  bone,  and  very  mov- 
able. Here  is  fixed  a pointed  tooth,  pierced 
with  a small  canal,  which  gives  issue  to  a liquor 
secreted  by  a considerable  gland  situated  under 
the  eye.  It  is  this  liquor  Avhich,  when  shed 
into  the  wound  made  by  the  bite  of  the  ser 
jient,  produces  effects  more  or  less  fatal,  ac- 
cording to  the  species  which  has  inflicted  the 
wound.  The  fang  is  concealed  in  a fold  of  the 
gum  when  the  serpent  does  not  wish  to  use  it ; 
and  there  are  •behind  it  many  germs  of  new 
fangs,  destined  to  fix  themselves  in  their  turn, 
in  order  to  replace  it  if  it  should  be  broken  in 
the  wound  it  makes.  In  the  non-venomous, 
the  branches  of  the  upper  jaw  are  furnished 
throughout  their  length,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  the  palatine  branches,  with 
fixed  teeth  which  are  not  pierced ; there  are, 
therefore,  four  nearly  equal  rows  of  these  teeth 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  and  two  in  the 
lower.  All  the  venomous  species  bring  forth 
their  young  alive,  in  consequence  of  the  egg 
being  hatched  internally  before  it  is  laid  : 
whence  their  general  name  of  vipers,  a con- 
traction of  vivipares.  The  venomous  serpents 
willimany  maxillary  teeth  have  the  jaws  organ- 
ised and  armed  nearly  as  in  the  non-venom- 
ous ; but  the  species  have  the  first  of  their 
maxillary  teeth  greater  than  the  others,  ami 
l>icrced  so  as  to  conduct  the  venom  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  effected  in  the  venomous  ser- 
))('nts  with  isolated  fangs.  The  seriient.s,  Avith 
one  exception,  (the  ])eirodnn,  Avhich  feeds  on 
the  eggs  of  birds,)  subsist  on  living  prey,  and, 
Avhether  venomous  or  non-venomous,  have  their 
teeth,  as  might  be  ex|)cctc>l,  admirably  con- 
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ing  their  prey  and  assisting  in  deglutition.  The 
trachea  of  the  sei'pents  j-s  very  long,  their  heart 
situated  very  far  backwards  ; and  the  greater 
number  have  only  one  very  long  lung,  Avith  the 
vestige  of  a.  second.  The  tongue  has  great 
poAvers  of  mobility  and  extension,  and  termin- 
ates in  tAVO  cartilaginous  points.  The  skin  in 
different  genera  is  annulated,  coriaceous,  or 
•granulated,  or  most  frequently  covered  Avith 
scales.  The  poAvers  of  digestion  are  so  sIoav 
that  one  meal,  in  many  cases,  serves  for  Aveeks, 
or  even  for  months.  The  structure  of  the  verte- 
bral column  of  the  serpents  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  animal ; the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens being  found  in  the  great  crushing  ser- 
pents, which  kill  their  prey  by  compressing  it 
in  their  folds,  and  so  constructed  as  to  give 
them  the  fullest  latitude  of  action.  The  shell 
of  the  egg  in  the  oviparous  serpents  is  soft, 
like  the  eggs  of  the  common  hen  Avhen  she  has 
not  enough  calcareous  aliment , are  often  more 
than  thirty  in  number,  and  are  connected  by 
a sort  of  viscous  matter,  Avhich  coagulates  and 
joins  them  in  a kind  of  chain.  The  surface 
of  the  brain  of  serjents  is  nearly  smooth  and 
without  sinuosities  or  circumvolutions.  Their 
organs  of  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  hearing  ap- 
pear to  be  dull,  if  not  defective,  Avhilst  that  of 
sight  is  sufficiently  acute.  Serpents  can  creep, 
glide,  grasp,  suspend  themselves,  erect  them- 
selves, leap,  dart,  bound,  SAvim,  and  dive.  Cold 
latitudes  do  not  agree  Avith  them ; it  is  in  warm 
climates  that  their  numbers,  their  venom,  and 
their  volume  attain  their  maximum. 

Serpula,  ser'-pew-lah,  a beautiful  marine  an- 
netid  that  makes  calcareous  tubes  wherein  it 
dAvells.  The  name  is  noAv  very  familiar  to  those 
who  care  for  natural  history,  as  it  is  very  com- 
mon in  marine  aquaria.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  long  scarlet  gill-jaAvs  which  it  protrudes 
from  the  tube,  and  also  for  the  conical  stopper 
AvhereAvith  the  mouth  of  the  tube  can  be  closed. 
This  stopper  is  a development  of  an  antenna. 

Serrasalums.  (See  Pirai.) 

Sertularia,  ser-tew-la'-ri-ah,  a gen.  of  com- 
pound hydroid  zoophytes,  in  Avhich  the  seeds 
are  set  on  the  branches  in  vesicles  Avhich  do 
not  break  aAvay  when  the  animal  is  adult. 
They  are  very  plentiful  on  our  coasts  and  in  the 
mouths  of  rivers. 

Serval,  sir-val,  a pretty  South  African  ani- 
mal allied  to  the  leopard,  (Leopardus  sei'val.) 
The  Dutcli  colonists  called  it  llosch-katte.  It 
is  one  of  the  animals  called  by  furriers  tiger- 
cat.  The  colour  of  its  fur  is  yellOAvish  gray, 
profusely  decorated  Avith  oblong  black  spots,  set 
in  nearly  regular  longitudinal  lines.  The  tail 
is  very  short  and  bushy. 

Sessile-Eyed  Crustacea,  those  Avhich,  like 
the  sand-hopper  and  fresh-Avater  shrimp,  have 
the  eyes  placed  on  the  head,  and  not  set  on  foot- 
stalks. 

Setter,  set'-ter,  (Cams  familiar  is  index,)  a 
mongrel  dog  produced  by  crossing,  chielly  be- 
tween spaniels  and  pointers.  The  princijial 
A'arictics  of  tlie  setter  are  the  English  and  the 
Iri.sh.  The  English  setter  docs  not  differ  from 
the  pointer,  but  is  more  loosely  made,  so  as  to 
admit  of  more  rapidity  of  motion,  with  less 
diminution  of  the  continuance  of  that  motion. 
It  is  eiiualled  by  few  hunting-dogs  in  sagacity, 
and  excelled  by  none  in  docility  and  jicrsonal 
attachment.  In  colour  it  may  be  met  with  of 
almost  every  tint  and  marking  common  to 
hounds  and  spaniels,  and  the  colour  has  little 
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to  do  with  its  qualities,  although  the  contrary 
is  frequently  asserted.  Their  hair  is,  in  general, 
beautifully  curled.  The  habits  of  the  setter  and 
the  pointer  are  much  the  same,  (see  Pointee  ;) 
but  its  cheerful  obedience,  extreme  hardihood 
under  exertion,  and  quickness,  render  it,  under 
certain  circumstances,  more  valuable  than  the 
pointer  to  the  sportsman.  The  hairy  jirotec- 
tion  of  the  setter’s  feet  enables  it  to  go  through 
a long  day’s  journey  over  moss  and  moor,  with- 
out injury,  whereas  most  pointers  would  be 
knocked  up.  On  the  other  hand,  the  setter, 
in  most  cases,  requires  more  breaking  than 
the  pointer.  As  it  too  frequently  happens  that 
its  enthusiasm  leads  it  to  forget  the  instruc- 
tions it  has  received,  a small  sample  of  re- 
breaking is  often  required  before  the  shooting 
jjractices  of  each  season  commence.  The  Irish 
setter  dog  is  a large  red  dog  of  very  command- 
ing mien,  great  powers,  and  excellent  sporting 
qualities. 

Shad,  shad,  a well-known  fish  belonging  to 
the  herring  tribe,  (Alosa  vulgaris,)  and  called 
in  some  places  the  king  of  the  herrings.  Its 
liesli  is  very  good. 

Shag.  (See  Cormorant.) 

Shaning,  shan-in,  a little  fish  belonging  to 
the  blennies,  (Blennius  pholis.)  By  means  of 
its  pectoral  fins  it  is  able  to  crawl  upon  land  ; 
and  when  the  tide  ebbs  will  often  creep  on  the 
shore  until  it  finds  a crevice  wherein  it  can 
hide  until  the  tide  returns. 

Shark,  shark,  (Squalidce,)  a fam.  of  cartila- 
ginous fishes  allied  to  the  rays,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  them  by  the  peculiar  rhom- 
boidal  form  of  the  latter.  In  the  shark  the 
form  of  the  body  is  elongated,  and  the  tail  thick 
and  fleshy.  The  muzzle  is  rounded  or  pointed, 
depressed,  and  projects  over  the  mouth,  which 
is  large,  and  armed  with  several  rows  of  com- 
pressed, sharp-edged,  and  sometimes  serrated 
teeth.  The  nostrils  are  situated  on  the  under 
side  of  the  muzzle,  in  the  form  of  oblique  open- 
ings, Avhich  vary  somewhat  in  figure  according 
to  the  species.  The  fins  generally  consist  of 
two  dorsals,  two  large  pectorals,  two  ventrals, 
an  anal  fin,  and  a caudal.  The  portion  of  the 
tail  of  the  shark  which  supports  the  tail  fin  is 
almost  always  bent  upwards  at  an  obtuse  angle 
with  the  body,  and  consists  of  the  end  of  the 
vertebral  column.  The  water  penetrates  to  the 
gills  by  means  of  several  transverse  openings, 
which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
The  skeleton  is  usually  cartilaginous.  The  skin 
is  usually  very  rough,  covered  with  a multitude 
of  little  osseous  tubercles ; and  that  of  some 
species  forms  a substance  called  shagreen.  The 
eggs  of  the  shark  are  fine  and  large  in  compari- 
son with  those  of  bony  fishes,  and  are  enveloped 
in  a hard,  horny,  semi-transparent  shell,  ter- 
minated at  the  four  angles  with  long  filaments. 
These  are  deposited  by  the  parent  shark  near 
the  shore  in  the  winter  months.  The  convo- 
luted tendrils  hanging  to  the  sea-weed,  or  other 
fixed  bodies,  prevent  the  cases  being  washed 
away  into  deep  water.  The  long  and  tender 
tendrils  of  some  species  are  used  for  fishing, 
under  the  name  of  Indian  grass.  Two  elon- 
gated fis.sures  at  each  end  allow  the  admission 
of  sea-water;  and  the  young  fish  ultimately 
escapes  by  an  opening  at  the  end,  near  which 
the  head  is  situated.  A curious  peculiarity  has 
been  observed  in  the  young  of  the  sharks  dur- 
ing a very  early  stage  of  their  existence.  From 
each  of  the  branchial  apertures  branchial  fila- 
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ments  project  externally;  each  filament  con- 
tains a single  minute  reflected  vessel,  in  which 
the  blood  is  then  submitted  to  the  action  of 
the  surrounding  medium.  The  appendages  are 
only  temporary,  and  the  blood  of  the  fish  is 
afterwards  aerated  by  the  true  gills.  Sharks 
are  the  most  formidable  and  voracious  of  all 
fishes,  pursue  all  other  marine  animals,  and 
seem  to  care  little  whether  their  prey  be  living 
or  dead.  They  often  follow  vessels  for  the  sake 
of  picking  up  any  offal  which  may  be  thrown 
overboard,  and  man  himself  often  becomes  a 
victim  to  their  voracity.  The  teeth  of  the  shark 
are  movable  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  are 
usually  laid  down  and  directed  backwards,  but 
become  erect  at  the  moment  the  animal  is  seiz- 
ing its  prey.  They  are  arranged  in  several 
series, one  within  the  other,  of  which  the  outer- 
most row  is  that  in  use,  the  other  rows  serv- 
ing to  replace  the  foremost  when  injured. 
Their  form  varies  much  in  the  different  species, 
and  even  those  of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  are 
often  very  dissimilar ; but  although  thus  vari- 
able, they  most  commonly  exhibit  modifica- 
tions of  a triangular  form,  are  sharply  pointed, 
and  have  the  lateral  edges  sharp  and  frequently 
serrated.  Yet  terrible  as  these  teeth  are,  and 
well  as  they  are  fitted  for  inflicting  the  most 
fearful  lacerations,  their  chief  action  is  seizing 
and  swallowing,  not  killing  and  dividing  their 
prey.  As  is  the  case  in  fishes  generally,  the 
stomach  of  the  shark  is  fitted  for  performing 
the  whole  work  of  assimilation  without  any 
preparation  of  the  food  by  the  mouth,  and  if 
it  can  be  obtained  without  a struggle,  the  largest 
prey  that  the  shark  can  swallow  goes  to  the  stoni. 
ach  entire.  Large  fishes,  seals,  the  bodies  of 
various  animals  of  considerable  size,  and  even 
an  entire  human  body,  have  been  found  whole 
in  the  maws  of  the  more  formidable  specimens 
of  the  shark  family.  The  sharks  form  several 
natural  genera,  distinguished  by  the  presence 
or  absence  of  blow-holes,  or  of  the  anal  fin  ; by 
the  form  of  the  head,  nose,  teeth,  &c. — Tlie 
Beaumaris  shark,  or  Puhiagle,  (Isurus  cornu- 
bims,)  which  has  some  external  resemblance 
to  the  porpoise. — The  Basking  shark,  (Squalus 
maximus,)  so  called  from  its  habit  of  remaining 
occasionally  at  the  surface  of  the  water  almost 
motionless,  as  if  enjoying  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  true  fishes, 
and  has  been  known  to  measure  thirty-six  feet 
in  length.  From  the  month  of  June  to  the  com- 
mencement of  winter,  it  is  to  be  found  on  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  frequently  wanders  from  our 
southern  coast  as  far  to  the  eastward  and  south 
as  the  coast  of  Fra,nce.  It  is  said  to  exhibit 
but  little  of  the  ferocious  character  of  the  sharks 
in  general,  and  to  have  the  smallest  teeth,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  of  any  of  them. — The 
White  shark  (S.  Carchariaso)  is  an  inhabitant 
of  most  quarters  of  the  globe,  though  prefer- 
ring the  warmer  to  the  colder  latitudes,  and  of 
all  the  species  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  vo- 
racious.— 'The  Hammer-headed  shark  (Zygeena 
sphyrnias)  is  one  of  the  most  strange  in  form  of 
the  whole  class  of  fishes,  its  head  being  dilated  to 
a gi'eat  extent  on  each  side,  in  the  form  of  a 
double-headed  hammer ; the  eyes,  which  are 
very  large,  being  placed  on  each  side.  It  is 
said  to  be  extremely  ferocious,  to  frequent 
deep  water,  and  to  measure  from  seven  to  eight 
feet  in  length.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  shores  of  the  various  countries 
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of  Europe,  in  the  ocean,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil. — 'VhQ  Blue  shark  (Carcharias  glaums) 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  fre- 
quently visits  several  parts  of  our  coasts,  and 
being  very  bold  and  voracious,  inflicts  great  in- 
jury on  our  fishermen,  cutting  their  lines  and 
nets,  and  sometimes  passing  along  the  whole 
length  of  a pilchard  drift-net,  cutting  out,  as 
with  shears,  the  fish  and  the  net  that  holds 
them,  and  swallowing  both  together.  It  is  of  a 
slender  and  elegant  shape,  and  its  colour,  which 
is  blue-green  above  and  white  beneath,  is.parti- 
cularly  handsome. — The  Spinous  shark  (Echin- 
orhinus  spinosus)  is  so  called  from  having  the 
surface  of  the  skin,  both  on  the  body  and  fins, 
more  or  less  sprinkled  with  strong  bony-look- 
ing  spines,  with  large  circular  and  flattened 
bases,  which  vary  in  size  as  well  as  in  form, 
some  being  hooked,  others  quite  straight,  in 
some  places  disposed  in  clusters,  in  others 
solitary,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the  muzzle 
nearly  wanting. — The  Greenland  shark  (Scym- 
nus  borealis)  is  a native  of  the  northern  seas, 
and  is  one  of  the  foes  of  the  whale,  which  it 
bites  and  annoys  while  living,  and  feeds  on 
when  dead.  It  attains  a length  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen feet,  and  a circumference  of  six  or  eight. 
It  appears  almost  insensible  to  pain,  and  its 
body,  though  separated  into  any  number  of 
parts,  gives  evidence  of  life  for  several  hours. 

Sheat-fish.  {See  Siberus.) 

Sheath-bill,  sheeth-bill. — A curious  bird 
(Chionius  alba)  found  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  It  is  of  a snowy  whiteness,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a horny  sheath  which  covers 
the  base  of  the  bill,  and  projects  over  the  nos- 
trils. It  frequents  the  sea-side  and  has  many 
of  the  habits  of  the  wading  birds. 

Sheep,  sheep,  (Ovis  Aries.) — Naturalists  are 
by  no  means  agreed  as  to  what  was  the  original 
l)reed  of  this  invaluable  animal,  which  is,  in 
modern  farming,  almost  equally  important  for 
furnishing  the  farmer  with  a dressing  of  manure 
and  the  community  at  large  with  mutton, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the 
sevei'al  varieties  of  wild  sheep  which  have  by 
naturalists  been  considei'cd  entitled  to  the 
distinction  of  being  the  parent  stock  may  be 
mentioned, — 1 The  Musmon,  (0.  Musimon,) 
still  found  wild  in  the  mountains  of  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean  and  European 
Turkey;  2.  The  Argali,  (0.  Ammon,)  or  wild 
Asiatic  sheep,  which  are  the  tenants  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  central  Asia,  and  the 
elevated  inhospitable  i)lains  of  its  northern 
portions ; 3.  The  Ilocky  Mountain  sheep,  (0. 
montana,)  which  is  found  on  the  mountains  of 
North  America;  4.  The  bearded  sheep  of  Africa, 
(0.  tragelaphus, ) fomid  on  the  high  lands  of 
Egypt  and  in  llarbary.  The  leading  fact  in 
the  geographical  history  of  this  genus  is,  that 
it  occurs  both  in  the  new  and  the  old  world, 
whereas  the  goat  tribe  are  naturally  unknown 
in  America.  It  is  usually  regarded  by  natu- 
ralists as  being  not  only  specifically  but  generi- 
cally  distingui.slied  from  the  goat  trilie  ; but 
some  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  generic  sci)aration  is 
founded  chietly  ui)on  characters  which  have 
arisen  from  the  inlluential  i)Ower  of  man.  In 
a state  of  nature  the  sheep  is  scarcely  less 
active  or  energetic  than  tlic  goat;  its  dimen- 
sions are  greater,  its  muscular  strength  at 
least  c(iual  l)Oth  in  force  ami  duration.  It  is 
also  an  Ali)ino  animal,  and  amongst  its  native 
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fastnesses  bounds  from  rock  to  rock  with 
almost  inconceivable  swiftness  and  agility. 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  four  unsub- 
dued races  of  sheep  mentioned  above  are 
as  follows : — The  Musmon  measures  about 
three  feet  and  a half  in  length,  and  its  height 
at  the  highest  part  of  the  back  is  about  two 
feet  six  inches.  The  neck  is  large,  the  body 
thick,  muscular,  and  of  a rounded  form.  The 
limbs  are  robust,  and  the  hoofs  short.  The 
horns  of  the  male  are  nearly  two  feet  long. 
The  body  is  protected  by  a short,  fine,  gray- 
coloured  wool,  of  whicli  the  filaments  are 
spirally  twisted,  and  by  a stiflish  silky  hair, 
of  no  great  length,  yet  sufficient  to  conceal 
the  wool  beneath.  It  is  gregarious  in  a state 
of  nature,  and  seldom  descends  from  the  highly- 
elevated  portions  of  the  mountains  on  which 
it  dwells.  The  general  opinion  of  naturalists 
is,  that  it  is  from  this  species  that  we  have 
obtained  our  domestic  breeds.  The  Bearded 
sheep  of  Africa  has  the  hair  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  cheeks  and  upper  jaws  extremely  long, 
so  that  it  forms  a double  or  divided  beard. 
The  hairs  on  the  sides  and  body  are  short, 
those  on  the  top  of  the  neck  somewhat  longer, 
and  rather  erect.  The  whole  under  parts  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders  are  covered  by  coarse 
hair,  not  less  than  fourteen  inches  long ; and 
beneath  the  hair,  on  every  part,  there  is  a 
short  genuine  wool,  the  rudiments  of  a fleecy 
clothing.  The  tail  is  very  short ; the  horns, 
which  are  about  two  feet  long,  approach  each 
other  at  their  base,  and  diverge  outwards. — 
The  Argali,  or  wild  sheep  of  Asia,  measures 
about  three  feet  in  height  at  the  shoulder,  and 
five  feet  in  length.  His  horns  are  nearly  four 
feet  long,  and  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
head,  so  as  to  cover  the  occiput.  They  nearly 
touch  each  other  in  front,  bending  backwards 
and  laterally,  and  then  forwards  and  outwards. 
The  female  is  of  smaller  size,  and  her  horns 
are  nearly  straight.  The  name  of  Argali, 
applied  to  this  species,  is  the  Mongali  name 
of  the  female ; the  male  is  called  Guldschah. — 
The  Ovis  montana,  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep 
of  America,  is  larger  than  the  largest  varieties 
of  our  domestic  breeds.  The  horns  of  the  male 
are  of  great  dimensions,  arising  a short  way 
above  the  eyes,  and  occupying  almost  the  en- 
tire space  between  the  ears,  but  without  touch- 
ing each  other  at  their  bases.  The  hair  in 
this  species  resembles  that  of  a deer,  and  is 
short,  dry,  and  flexible  in  its  autumn  growth, 
but  becomes  coarse,  dry,  and  brittle  as  the 
winter  advances.  It  is  doubtful  whether  sheep 
are  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  they  are 
mentioned  as  existing  in  Britain  at  a very 
early  period,  and  it  is  known  that  the  Romans, 
during  tlieir  occupation  of  it,  established  a 
woollen  manufactory  at  Winchester.  The 
many  varieties  of  sheep  which  tenant  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  two  classes ; tiie  first  consisting 
of  sliecp  without  horns,  and  the  second  of 
sheep  with  horns.  Of  the  lirst  class  are,  the 
Neio  Leicester  sheep,  tlio  characteristics  of 
which  are  fineness  and  fulness  of  form  ; in 
the  same  ai)i)arent  dimensions,  greater  weight 
than  any  other  sheep  ; an  early  maturity  and 
a proi)ensity  to  fatten,  a diminution  in  the 
])r()})ortion  of  oll'al,  and  the  return  of  most 
money  for  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  . 
the  wool  not  so  long  as  in  souk'  breeds,  but 
considerably  liner. —The  Cotsv.'old  sluyp.  v. ' i'  h 
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have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of 
their  wool,  and  which  have  been  gradually 
improved  by  crossing  with  the  Leicester  sheep. 
It  is  this  half-bred  Leicester  and  Cotswold 
sheep  which  now  chiefly  tenants  the  G loucester- 
shire  and  Worcestershire  farms.  Their  mutton 
is  fine-grained  and  full-sized. — The  Dartmoor 
sheep,  which  have  white  faces  and  legs,  some 
with  and  some  without  horns,  small  in  the  head 
and  neck,  and  generally  small-boned,  carcase 
narrow  and  flat-sided. — The  South-Down  sheep, 
which  takes  its  name  from  a tract  of  down 
extending  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length 
through  part  of  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Surrey, 
and  Kent.  The  wool  is  short,  close,  and  curled, 
and  free  from  spiry  projecting  hairs.  The  flesh 
is  finely  grained  and  of  good  flavour.  The 
breed  has  been  much  improved  during  the 
last  few  years,  not  from  crossing  with  other 
breeds,  but  by  the  system  of  sorting  the  flocks. 
— The  Romney-Marsh  sheep,  which  have  long 
but  coarse  wool,  much  internal  fat,  and  much 
hardihood,  and  require  no  artificial  food  during 
the  hardest  winter,  but  a little  hay. — TlxaCheviot 
sheep  are  a peculiar  breed  which  are  kei)t  on 
the  extensive  range  of  the  Cheviot  hills.  They 
have  the  face  and  legs  generally  white,  and 
the  body  long  ; their  wool  is  short,  thick,  and 
fine  ; they  possess  very  considerable  fattening 
qualities,  and  can  endure  much  hardship  both 
from  starvation  and  cold. — Of  the  Horned 
sheep,  the  chief  varieties  are The  Dorset 
sheep,  which  are  principally  bred  within  a 
circle  of  twelve  miles  round  Dorchester.  They 
are  a good  folding  sheep,  and  their  mutton  is 
well-flavoured  ; but  their  principal  distinction 
and  value  is  the  forwardness  of  the  ewes,  who 
talce  the  ram  at  a much  earlier  period  of  the 
year  than  any  other  species,  and  thus  supply 
the  market  with  lamb  at  the  time  when  it 
fetches  the  highest  price. — The  Norfolk  sheep, 
(now  nearly  extinct,)  a peculiar  variety  of 
heath  sheep,  which  has  been  found  in  the 
localities  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  from  time 
immemorial.  )Their  peculiar  characteristics 
give  them  a greater  resemblance  to  the  deer 
than  has  been  observed  in  any  other  species. 
— The  Merino  sheep,  which  was  introduced 
into  England  by  George  III.  from  Spain,  and 
which  may  now  be  considered  to  be  acclima- 
tised to  a certain  extent ; but  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  though  the  fleece  of  the  Merino 
did  not  much  degenerate  in  England,  it  did 
not  improve,  and  the  carcase,  which  naturally 
affords  little  weight  of  meat,  did  not  increase, 
our  farmers  have  found  it  to  their  interest  to 
return  to  their  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up 
the  Spanish  sheep. — The  Irish  sheep  were  for- 
merly ugly  and  ill-formed,  but  have  been 
much  improved  by  the  importation  of  English 
rams. — The  Shetland  sheep  are  small  and  hand- 
some ; hornless,  hardy,  feeding  even  on  sea- 
weed, and  with  soft  and  cottony  wool. — The 
Hebridean  sheep  is  the  smallest  of  its  kind, 
even  when  fat  weighing  only  twenty  pounds. 
— As  a contrast  to  this,  we  subjoin  a drawing 
of  the  Fat-tailed  sheep,  common  in  Tartary, 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Egypt,  the  tail  of  which  is 
so  loaded  with  fat  that  it  alone  frequently 
equals  in  weight  the  whole  carcase  of  a 
Hebridean  sheep. — Of  the  other  remarkable 
varieties  of  the  genus  Ovls  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe,  we  may  mention  the  Many-horned 
sheep  of  Iceland  and  the  most  northern  part  of 
(he  Russian  dorninion-s.  which  has  three,  four, 
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or  five  horns,  sometimes  placed  with  great 
regularity,  and  sometimes  differing  in  propor- 
tion and  situation. — The  Cretan  sheep,  chiefly 
found  in  the  island  of  Crete,  but  kept  in  many 
parts  of  Europe  on  account  of  the  strangeness 
of  the  appearance  of  its  horns,  which  are  re- 
markably large,  long,  and  spiral ; those  of  the 
male  being  upright,  and  those  of  the  female  at 
right  angles  to  the  head.— The  Fat-rumped 
tailless  sheep,  met  with  in  all  the  deserts  of 
Tartary,  and  which  have  long  legs,  a somewhat 
arched  visage,  horns,  in  the  male,  like  those 
of  the  domestic  sheep,  large  pendant  ears,  and 
a tail  so  enveloped  in  fat  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible. — The  African  or  Guinea  sheep,  a native 
of  all  the  tropical  climates,  both  of  Africa  and 
the  East.  Its  distinguishing  characteristics 
are— a rough  hairy  skin,  shorthorns,  pendulous 
ears,  a kind  of  dewlap  under  its  chin,  and  a 
long  mane  which  reaches  below  the  neck. 
Different  names  are  given  to  the  sheep  in  this 
country,  according  to  its  sex.  and  age.  The 
male  is  called  a ram  or  tup.  After  weaning,  he 
is  said  to  be  a hog,  hogget,  or  hoggerel,  a lamb 
hog  or  tuphog,  or  teg;  and  if  castrated,  a wether 
hog.  After  shearing,  he  is  called  a shear 
hog  or  shearing,  or  dinmont  or  tup.  After  the 
second  shearing,  he  is  a two-shear  ram  ; and 
so  on.  The  female  is  a ewe  or  gimmer  lamb 
till  weaned,  and  then  a gimmer  or  ewe  hog,  or 
teg.  After  being  shorn,  she  is  a shearing  ewe 
or  gimmer,  or  theave  or  double-toothed  ewe; 
and  after  that  a two,  or  three,  or  four  shear 
ewe,  or  theave.  The  age  of  sheep  is  reckoned, 
not  from  the  period  of  their  being  dropped, 
but  from  the  first  shearing. 

Shell,  in  Nat.  Hist.  {See  Mollusca.) 

Shelldrake.  {See  Shieldrake.) 

Shepherd’s  Dog,  {Cants  familiaris  domesti- 
cus.) — The  shepherd’s  dog,  which  is  probably 
the  most  extensively  diffused  of  the  race  of 
dogs,  everywhere  preserves  some  personal 
characteristics  which  mark  his  adherence  to 
the  original  type.  One  of  these  is  his  quantity 
of  covering,  which  is  in  every  case  great,  par- 
ticularly about  the  neck ; in  temperate  climates 
his  coat  is  frequently  long  and  shaggy,  in  cold 
ones  coarse  and  crisped,  in  arid  regions  long 
and  shaggy,  but  fine.  In  England,  there  are 
two  varieties,  the  one  smooth,  short-haired, 
generally  black-coloured  on  the  back,  white  on 
the  belly,  breast,  feet,  and  tip  of  the  tail,  with 
tan-coloured  spots  on  the  face  and  legs ; the 
other  being  a larger  animal,  with  long  hair  of 
different  colours,  and  long  flowing  tail.  The 
former  is  sagacious,  slow,  easily  broke  and 
trained,  and  well  suited  to  work  in  an  inclosed 
and  low  country,  such  as  that  in  which  graze 
the  Leicester  sheep ; whilst  the  latter  ax-e  more 
suited  to  the  country  of  the  Cheviot  and  black- 
faced sheep.  The  sheep-dog  of  Scotland,  known 
as  a “colly,”  is  smaller  than  either  of  those 
above  mentioned,  and  has  a more  pointed 
face.  The  shephei'd’s  dog  is  asserted  by  the 
best  authoi’ities  to  be  the  least  x*emoved  fi’om 
the  natui-al  type  of  the  dog,  and  to  live  and 
maintain  its  proper  chai’acteiastics  while  other 
I’aces  often  degenei'ate. 

Shieldrake,  sheel-drake,  or  Shelldrake,  a 
name  given  to  two  handsome  British  ducks, 
{Tadana  oulpansh  and  Casacka  rutila,)  the 
latter  being  the  Ruddy  Shieldrake.  They  are 
beautiful  birds,  with  I’ich  conti'asts  of  jetty 
black,  warm  chestnut,  and  snowy  white  on  the 
plumage. 
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Shipworm.  (See  Teredo.) 

Shoveller,  shu'v-el-ler,  a beautiful  British 
duck,  remarkable  for  the  shape  of  the  beak, 
which  is  widened  and  flattened  out  like  a 
shovel ; whence  the  name.  The  plumage  is 
beautifully  marked  with  rich  green,  black,  and 
white,  and  parts  of  the  wings  are  soft  paie 
blue.  Its  scientific  name  is  Spatula  clypeata. 

Shrews,  shrooz.—A  group  of  insectionary 
mammalia,  properly  called  shrew  mice,  from 
their  diminutive  form  and  mouse-like  aspect. 
There  are  many  species  of  shrews,  amongst 
which  we  may  notice  the  following  : — The 
Shrew  mouse,  or  Erol  shrew,  (Corsira  vulgaris,) 
the  little  creature  that  is  so  often  seen  lying 
dead  in  the  autumn  months.  The  shrews  have 
very  long  snouts,  and  by  this  peculiarity,  as 
well  as  by  the  sharp,  pointed  teeth,  the  shrew 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  common  mouse. 
The  illiterate  farm-labourers  fancy  that  this 
harmless  little  creature  is  injurious  to  cattle. 
The  Water  shrew,  (Crossopus  fodiens,)  which 
is  always  found  by  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
streams,  where  it  swims  about  like  a miniature 
water-rat.  In  order  to  enable  it  to  swim  freely, 
its  tail  and  toes  are  edged  with  a fringe  of  stiff 
hairs.  The  Oared  shrew,  (Crossopus  ciliatus,) 
in  which  the  fur  is  blacker  and  the  hair  fringes 
larger  than  in  the  preceding  species.  These 
are  English  creatures.  Among  the  foreign 
shrews  may  be  mentioned  the  Elephant  shrew, 
(Macusulide  proboscideus, ) which  has  a snout 
so  long  as  to  resemble  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant.  This  animal  lives  in  South  Africa. 
The  Sondeli,  (Sorex  mucimus,)  of  India,  pro- 
perly called  the  Musk-rat,  on  account  of  the 
powerful  scent  of  musk  which  it  exudes,  and 
which  is  so  penetrating,  that  if  a sondeli  runs 
over  a corked  bottle  of  wine,  the  contents  are 
spoiled.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Mond- 
jourou. 

Shrike.  (»See  Butcher-bird.) 

Shrimp,  shrimp,  (Crangon  vulgaris,)  a small 
crustaceous  animal  allied  to  the  lobster  and 
craw-fish,  which  frequents  shallow  waters  along 
the  sea  coast.  In  shape  it  resembles  those 
animals,  but  is  much  more  elongated  in  pro- 
portion, and  is  destitute  of  the  large  anterior 
claws,  and  it  is  distinguished  from  the  prawn 
by  the  absence  of  the  long  anterior  serrated 
spine.  The  shrimp  has  ten  feet ; the  tail  is  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  terminated  at  the  ex- 
tremity with  scale-like  appendages,  which  un- 
fold somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a fan.  Whilst 
alive,  the  body  is  of  a greenish-gray  colour, 
dotted  with  brown,  and  semi-transparent.  It 
is  common  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  macru- 
rous  crustaceans.  The  shoals  of  these  creatures 
which  frequent  our  shores  give  employment  to 
a great  number  of  persons,  who  are  engaged 
in  catching  them.  They  are  abundant  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames,  whence  the  JjOndon 
market  is  chiefly  supplied.  They  are  caught 
by  a large  open  net,  which  is  attached  to  a 
long  stick,  and  i)ushed  through  tlie  water. 
The  crustacean  called  the  fresh-water  shrimp 
(Gammarus  pulex)  belongs  to  the  sessile-eyed 
crustacean,  and  is  allied  to  the  .sand-liopiicr,  q.  v. 
(For  Mantis  Shrimp,  see  Capiklla.) 

SiAMANQ,  sy-a-ma'ng,  a black,  long-haired, 
long-armed  ape  of  Sumatra,  (Siamaiiga  sy)i- 
dactyla,)  remarkal)lc  for  two  points  in  its 
structure.  The  first  and  secoinl  toes  of  the 
hind  paws  are  united  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
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the  second  joint  by  means  of  a membrane  ; and 
under  the  throat  there  is  a large  naked  double 
pouch,  which  can  be  inflated  to  such  a degree 
that  it  projects  far  from  the  neck,  in  curious 
contrast  with  the  thick  hair  of  the  body.  It 
is  easily  tamed,  and  on  account  of  its  great 
agility  is  an  amusing  pet  on  board  ship. 

SiEBOLDiA.  (See  Salamander.) 

SiLENDS.  (See  Wanderoo.) 

Silkworm,  silk'-wurm,  the  ordinary  name  of 
the  caterpillar  of  a lepidopterous  insect  belong- 
ing to  the  section  Nocturna  and  family  Bom- 
hyeidee.  It  was  originally  from  China,  and  is 
of  a white  or  cream  colour,  with  a brown  fascia 
and  two  or  more  waved  lines  of  a deeper  colour 
crossing  the  upper  wings.  In  this  country,  the 
eggs  of  this  moth  hatch  early  in  May.  The 
caterpillar  silkworm  is  at  first  of  a dark  colour, 
but  soon  becomes  light,  and  in  its  tints  much 
resembles  the  perfect  insect.  Its  proper  food 
is  the  mulberry,  though  it  will  sometimes  eat 
the  lettuce  and  some  few  other  plants.  The 
silkworm  is  about  eight  weeks  in  arriving  at 
maturity,  during  which  period  it  changes  its 
skin  four  or  five  times.  For  about  three  days 
before  casting  its  skin,  it  is  lethargic,  refusing 
its  food.  On  the  termination  of  this  period, 
the  oldskin  opens  at  the  anterior  end,  the  fore- 
legs are  disengaged,  and  the  new  and  deli- 
cately-attired worm  escapes  forth.  Immedi- 
ately after  this  renewal,  the  body  of  the  worm 
appears  gray  and  somewhat  wrinkled,  the  new 
coat  being  made  of  full  size  to  admit  of  future 
growth ; but  the  latter  attribute  speedily  dis- 
appears. After  the  fourth  or  fifth  casting  of 
its  skin,  it  measures  from  an  inch  and  a half 
to  two  inches  long  ; and  for  a continuous  period 
of  about  ten  days  it  eats  voraciously,  and  in- 
creases greatly  both  in  length  and  thickness. 
On  the  expiry  of  this  last-mentioned  period,  it 
has  attained  the  full  size  of  a silkworm,  being 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  inches  long.  Its 
desire  for  food  abates ; it  nibbles  and  wastes  its 
leaves  ; then  ceases  to  eat,  and  becomes  rest- 
less and  uneasy,  seeking  a quiet  haven  in  which 
to  spin  its  silken  shroud.  In  the  course  of 
about  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  its 
having  ceased  to  feed,  the  silky  fluid  becomes 
abundantly  supplied  to  the  interior  reservoirs  ; 
the  body  becomes  of  a soft  yellow,  and  some- 
what transparent  towards  the  neck.  The  beau- 
tiful silken  covering,  or  cocoon,  as  it  is  called, 
is  generally  completed  in  three  or  four  days. 
It  is  commenced  by  the  formation  of  a loose, 
decomposed  structure,  of  an  oval  form,  made  of 
what  is  denominated  floss  silk.  Within  this, 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  days,  the  firmer 
cocoons  are  constructed.  These  arc  rounded, 
somewhat  oval,  balls,  varying  in  tint,  some 
being  of  a golden  tint,  some  of  a straw-colour, 
and  others  again  white.  The  included  worm, 
having  finished  its  labour,  casts  its  skin  once 
more,  but  never  ap])ears  again  as  a caterpillar, 
as  it  now  assumes  that  rounded,  shapeless  form 
termed  chrysalis.  In  the  chrysalis  state  it  re- 
mains a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  It  then 
bursts  its  horny  case,  coming  forth  as  a moth 
into  the  hollow  chamber  of  the  cocoon.  The 
moth  suhsccjucnlly  emits  a fluid,  which  has 
the  effect  cither  of  dis.solving  the  gum  or  the 
threads  at  one  end  of  the  coeooii.  'I’lie  length 
of  the  thread  in  a cocoon  varies  from  six  hun- 
dred to  a thousand  feet.  The  i)errect  insect  is 
remarkable  for  its  dull  and  stationary  habits. 
fcfiLi’iiA,  sii-fa,  a gen.  of  neerophorous beetles, 
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allied  to  the  -.Burying  beetles,  and  generally 
found  upon  or  near  decaying  animal  matter. 

Silurus,  sy-lew'-rus,  a fish  which  is  plentiful 
in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and  lately  introduced 
experimentally  into  English  rivers.  It  weighs 
from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  and  as  the  fiesh 
is  good,  it  will  be  a valuable  addition  to  our 
stores  of  food,  if  it  can  be  acclimatised.  It  is 
a round,  long  fish,  and  has  six  long  fleshy  ten- 
tacles pendent  from  its  mouth,  the  two  upper 
being  of  very  great  length.  The  fish  is  able  to 
direct  these  tentacles  towards  any  object  which 
it  may  wish  to  examine. 

SnriAD^,  sim'-e-d-de,  (Lat.  simia,  an  ape,) 
the  name  of  a quadrumanous  fam.  of  mamma- 
lian animals,  which  embraces  the  most  highly- 
developed  forms  of  the  monkeys.  They  are  all 
of  them  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World.  The 
nostrils  are  divided  by  a narrow  septum  ; they 
possess  opposite  thumbs  on  their  fore  and  hind 
feet ; the  callosities  on  the  rump  are  generally 
naked.  Some  of  the  species  only  are  furnished 
with  cheek-pouches.  They  usually  possess  a tail. 

SiMPAi,  sym'-pai,  a little  Sumatran  monkey, 
{Preshy tes  melalophos,)  remarkable  for  its  very 
long,  but  not  prehensile  tail,  and  the  black 
crest  that  traverses  the  top  of  the  head.  The 
tail  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  head  and 
body,  which  may  measure  twenty  inches  in 
length.  Several  species  belong  to  this  genus. 

Siren,  si'-ren,  a gen.  of  reptiles  belonging  to 
the  perennibranchiate  Batrachians,  declared 
by  Cuvier  to  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  class  of  reptiles,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
animal  kingdom,  from  the  anomalies  of  its  or- 
ganisation and  its  apparent  relationship  with 
different  families,  and  even  classes.  It  has  the 
following  characters : — Form  elongated,  nearly 
like  that  of  the  eel ; branchial  tufts  three  on 
each  side  ; no  posterior  feet,  nor  any  vestige  of 
a pelvis ; head  depressed  ; gape  of  the  mouth 
not  wide  ; muzzle  obtuse  ; eye  very  small ; the 
ear  concealed  ; lower  jaw  armed  with  a horny 
sheath  and  several  rows  of  small  teeth  ; the 
upper  jaw  toothless ; but  numerous  small 
pointed  retroverted  teeth  occur  on  tlm  palatal 
region.  It  is  a native  of  America,  and  is  plen- 
tiful in  the  muddy  rice  grounds  of  Carolina, 
where  it  is  popularly  called  the  Mud-eel.  Spe- 
cimens have  been  brought  to  England,  and 
lived  in  confinement.  Most  persons  who  saw 
the  siren  took  it  for  an  eel,  and  passed  it  even 
without  notice. 

SiRENiA,  sy-ree' -ni-ai,  a group  of  semi-aqua- 
tic  animals  which  inhabit  the  mouths  of  large 
rivers  and  the  sea-coasts.  The  skin  is  very 
thick  and  tough,  the  body  is  hairy,  the  muzzle 
set  thickly  with  bristles,  and  the  nostrils  are  at 
the  extremity  of  the  snout.  The  fore-limbs  are 
formed  like  arms,  and  tlie  hind-limbs  are  mo- 
dified into  a tail.  The  Manatee,  Dugong,  and 
Bytina  belong  to  this  group. 

Siskin.  {See  Aberdevine.) 

SiTTA.  {See  Nuthatch.) 

Skate.  {See  Ray.) 

Skeleton,  slcel'-e-ton,  (Gr.  sJcello,  I make 
dry,)  is  the  dry  osseous  framework  of  an  ani- 
mal body  preserved  in  its  natural  position.  It 
usually  consists  of  various  parts,  and  when 
these  are  connected  together  by  tiieir  natural 
ligaments,  it  is  said  to  be  a natural  skeleton, 
and  when  they  are  artificially  connected  by 
wires  or  the  like,  it  is  said  to  be  an  artificial 
skeleton.  In  some  of  the  lowest  class  of  ani- 
mals, the  skeleton  consists  only  of  a single 
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piece,  in  others  it  is  external,  in  the  form  of  a 
case.  In  man,  however,  and  all  the  higher 
animals,  the  skeleton  is  internal,  and  com- 
posed of  numerous  pieces  adapted  to  give 
strength  and  beauty  to  the  body,  and  to  admit 
of  motion  in  various  directions.  {See  Anatomy, 
Osteology.) 

Skin,  sJcin,  (Sax.  scirk)  Iti  Anat.,  is  that 
membrane  of  variable  thickness  which  covers 
the  whole  body  externally,  and  extends  inwards 
into  all  the  natural  openings,  where  it  changes 
its  properties,  becoming  soft  and  moist,  and 
hence  known  as  mucous  membrane.  The  skin 
is -generally  described  as  composed  of  three 
layers, — the  cuticle,  the  rete  mucosum,  and  the 
cutis  vera,  the  last  being  the  most  internal. 
The  cutis,  {dermis,)  or  true  skin,  consists  of 
two  layers,  of  which  the  deeper  is  calied  the 
corium,  and  the  more  superficial  the  papillary 
layer.  The  corium  is  composed  of  numerous 
fibres  closely  interlaced,  and  forming  a smooth 
surface  for  the  support  of  the  papillary  layer. 

It  varies  in  thickness,  being,  as  a general 
rule,  thick  on  the  exposed  parts  and  thin  on 
the  protected.  The  papillary  layer  is  soft,  and 
formed  by  numerous  papillae,  which  cover  its 
whole  surface.  It  contains  the  expansions  of 
the  sensitive  nerves.  The  I’ete  mucosum  (mu- 
cous network)  lies  immediately  over  the  cutis, 
and  in  some  measure  diminishes  the  inequali- 
ties of  its  surface,  being  thicker  between  the 
papillae  and  thinner  on  their  summits.  It  is 
composed  of  minute  nucleated  cells,  and  is 
almost  pulpy  in  consistence.  It  is  very  slightly 
developed  in  the  white  races,  but  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  thick  in  those  that  are  darker,  the 
cells,  which  are  filled  with  a pigment,  being 
that  which  gives  the  dark  colour  to  their  skin. 
The  cuticle,  scarf-skin,  or  epidermis,  is  a dis- 
organised scaly  substance,  serving  to  protect 
from  injury  the  more  delicate  cutis.  It  is 
thickest  on  the  most  exposed  parts ; and  on 
the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet  it 
consists  of  several  layers.  The  skin  performs 
various  important  functions.  It  is  the  seat  of 
common  sensation,  and  is  furnished  with  nu- 
merous pores  or  openings,  which  give  passage 
to  the  sweat  and  other  exhalations.  It  is  in 
this, way  the  great  regulator  of  the  heat  of  the 
body ; so  that  a man  can  endure  severe  cold, 
because  the  pores  close  themselves,  and  severe 
heat,  because  they  then  open,  pei’mit  the  per- 
spiration to  escape,  and  cause  a cooling  eva- 
poration from  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Skink,  sJcinJc,  a name  given  to  a large  group 
of  lizards,  which  have  a conical  head,  distinct 
eyelids,  and  the  nostrils  set  in  a kind  of  scaly 
shield. 

Skua.  {See  Gulls.) 

Skull,  skull,  (Sw.  slcalle,  Lat.  cranium,)  in 
Anat.,  is  that  hard  bony  case  which  incloses 
the  brain  and  forms  the  head.  It  consists  of 
eight  bones,  closely  joined  together;  namely, 
the  frontal  bone  in  front,  the  occipital  bone  * 
behind,  the  two  parietal  bones  on  each  side, 
the  two  temporal  bones  forming  the  temples, 
and  the  sphenoid  and  ethmoid  bones  below, 
going  to  the  formation  of  the  orbits  and  nose. 
Late  anatomists  have  discovered  that  the  skull 
is  in  fact  formed  from  vertebrae,  the  various 
elements  of  which  are  developed  or  suppressed 
in  order  to  form  them  into  the  shape  which  is 
needed  for  containing  the  brain  and  its  nerves. 

Skunk,  skunJc,  {Mephitis  americana,)  a car- 
nivorous quadruped  belonging  to  the  fam 
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Mustelidce,  inhabiting  America  ; one  species 
being  found  in  the  north  and  another  in  the 
south.  The  skunk  is  about  as  large  as  a cat ; 
it  is  low  on  its  leg§,  with  a broad  fleshy  body, 
white  forehead,  and  the  general  aspect  rather 
of  a wolverene  than  of  a marten  ; eyes  small, 
cars  short  and  round.  A narrow  white  mesial 
line  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occi- 
put, where  it  dilates  into  a broad  white  mark, 
it  is  again  narrowed,  and  continues  so  until 
it  passes  the  shoulders,  when  it  forks,  the 
branches  running  along  the  sides,  and  becom- 
ing much  broader  as  they  recede  from  each 
other.  They  approach  posteriorly,  and  unite 
on  the  rump,  becoming  at  the  same  time  nar- 
rower. The  upper  lip  is  furnished  with  long 
whiskers  ; the  fur  is  long  and  thick,  composed 
of  silk  and  w’oolly  hairs  intermixed  : the  colour 
is  white  and  blackish-brown,  in  large  masses. 
The  skunk  is  a nocturnal  animal,  leaving  its 
burrow  at  twilight  in  search  of  small  quadru- 
peds and  the  young  and  eggs  of  birds.  One  of 
its  most  distinguishing  characteristics  is  its 
capability  of  discharging  an  intolerable  stifling 
stench  when  threatened  with  danger, — a stench 
equally  intolerable  to  men,  dogs,  and  cattle. 
Yet,  when  killed  so  quickly  that  it  is  unable  to 
eject  the  odorous  substance,  the  fur  is  without 
more  scent  than  characterises  the  rest  of  the 
weasels,  and  the  flesh  is  perfectly  eatable.  The 
skunk  has  one  litter  a year,  of  from  six  to  ten 
young. 

Skye  Terrier,  s7ci,  the  largest  species  of 
“toy”  dog,  the  smallest  seldom  weighing  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  A thorough-bred 
“Skye”  has  very  short  legs  and  a very  long 
body  ; its  neck  is  strong,  and  head  elongated, 
while  its  body  and  limbs  are  covered  with  long 
straight  hair  of  a slightly  wiry  texture,  .which 
hangs  so  thickly  over  its  face  as  to  render  the 
eyes  and  nose  almost  invisible.  These  dogs 
are  very  cl6ver  at  learning  tricks,  and  display 
considerable  affection. 

Skylark.  (See  Larks.) 

Slepez,  sleep-es,  a remai’kable  rodent  animal 
of  Southern  Russia  and  Mesopotamia,  (Spalax 
typhlus.)  It  is  popularly  called  the  Mole  Rat. 
It  is  svithout  any  real  organs  of  vision,  even 
the  tiny  black  specks  which  represent  the 
eyes  being  placed  under  the  skin.  It  is  a 
burrowing  animal,  and  never  ventures  far  from 
the  mouth  of  its  tunnel.  To  cultivated  grounds 
it  is  very  injurious,  as  it  directs  its  burrows 
just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
cats  every  root  across  which  it  comes.  If 
seized,  it  can  bite  fiercely ; and  the  Russians 
tliink  that  any  one  who  has  courage  enough  to 
allow  the  slcjicz  to  bite  him,  and  then  squeeze 
the  animal  to  death,  will  have  the  power  of 
curing  goitre  by  the  imiiosition  of  hands. 

Sloth,  sloath,  (Sax.  sZcciet/i,)  (IJradj/pus  tri- 
daclylus,)  an  herbivorous  edentate  animal  of 
South  America,  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
slowness  of  its  motions  and  the  awkward  ap- 
pearance of  its  proportions.  The  arm  and  fore- 
arms taken  together  are  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  leg  and  thigh  ; so  that  if  the  animal  at- 
tempts to  walk  on  all  fours,  it  is  obliged  to  trail 
itself  painfully  and  slowly  on  its  elbows,  and  if 
it  stands  uiiright  on  the  hind  legs,  the  arms  are 
DO  long  that  the  fore-fingers  touch  the  ground. 
It  is  accordingly  exceedingly  heiple.ss  when 
apon  the  ground,  and  at  home  only  when  on 
trees,  and  resting  or  moving  suspended  be- 
neath their  branclies.  It  feeds  on  leaves.  The 
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head  of  the  sloth  is  soft,  the  face  small  and 
round,  its  hair  coarse  and  shaggy,  and  generally 
resembling  in  colour  dry  withered  grass  or 
moss.  There  are  several  species  of  sloth,  all 
inhabitants  of  the  same  country,  and  all  pos- 
sessing similar  habits.  (See  Ai.) 

Sloth-bear.  (See  Bears.) 

Slow-worm.  (See  Blind-worm.) 

Slug,  slug,  (Limax,)  a gen,  of  air-breathing 
naked  gastropodous  molluscs.  They  have  an 
elongated  body,  and  fora  mantle  a fleshy  com- 
pact disc,  which  occupies  the  anterior  part  of 
the  body  alone,  and  covers  the  pulmonary 
cavity  only.  This  disc  contains,  in  many  spe- 
cies, a small  oblong  and  flat  shell,  or,  at  least, 
a calcareous  secretion  in  lieu  of  it.  They  feed 
on  herbs  and  fruits,  to  which  they  do  much 
damage.  They  deposit  their  ova  at  any  time 
of  spring  or  summer,  when  the  weather  is 
moist,  and  buiy  themselves  in  the  earth  during 
drought  and  frost. 

Smelt,  smelt,  (Sax.)  (Osmerus,)  a small  but 
delicious  fish,  allied  to  the  salmon,  remarkable 
for  its  odour,  which  is  singularly  like  that  of  a 
freshly-cut  cucumber.  It  inhabits  fresh  water 
from  August  to  May.  After  spawning  in  March 
or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  returns  to  the  sea. 
Their  length  is  generally  six  or  seven  inches. 
Theirgeneric  characters  are  : — Body  elongated, 
covered  with  small  scales  ; two  dorsal  fins,  the 
first  with  rays,  the  second  fleshy  without  rays  ; 
ventral  fins  in  a vertical  line  under  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  dorsal  fin  ; teeth  on  the 
jaws  and  tongue  very  long,  two  distinct  rows 
on  each  palatine  bone,  none  on  the  vomer  ex- 
cept at  the  most  anterior  part;  branchiostegous 
I'ays  eight.  The  smelt,  as  a British  fish,  ap- 
pears to  be  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 
Their  food  is  small  fish,  with  crustaceous  and 
testaceous  animals. 

Smew,  smeu,  a well-known  British  sea  bird, 
allied  to  the  cormorants,  (Mergellus  alhellus.) 
It  is  a very  good  diver,  but  walks  rather  awk- 
wardly. The  colouring  is  very  pretty  and  deli- 
cate, the  plumage  being  boldly  marked  with 
black  and  white,  and  on  the  head  there  is  a 
crest  of  green  mixed  with  white. 

Snails,  snailz,  (Sax.  sncegel,  a snail,)  (IJeli- 
cidee,)  a fam.  of  gasteropodous  molluscs  living 
on  the  land,  and  breathing  air  by  means  of 
lungs,  and  possessed  of  a well-developed  ex- 
ternal shell.  They  respire  free  air  in  a clfsed 
chamber  lined  with  pulmonic  vessels,  usually 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  back  of  the  animal, 
and  covered  by  the  shell,  and  having  an  open- 
ing closed  by  a valve  on  the  side.  They  are 
hermaphrodite,  with  reciprocal  impregnation. 
The  teeth  are  numerous,  and  placed  in  many 
cross  scries  on  the  lingual  membrane  ; the 
head  is  furnished  with  four  retractile  tcntacula, 
the  two  upper  ])os.scssing  eyes  at  the  apex. 
The  whole  liody  is  very  glutinous. 

Snail,  Pond.  (See  Limn.ea.) 

Snake-bird,  (^ee  Darter.) 

Snakes,  snailces,  (Sax.  snaca,  a snake,)  (An- 
guls,)  a gen.  of  Ophidian  reptiles  dill'ering 
much  in  tlieir  structure  and  most  of  their  char- 
acters from  the  true  serpents.  The  uniiuals 
which  are  included  in  this  genus  are  among  the 
most  harmless  on  the  face  of  tlie  earth.  There 
arc  several  sjiecics,  or  rather  genera,  varying 
from  tlic  common  blind-worm  of  Britain  (An- 
guis  fragilis)  to  the  Acontias  of  warmer  cli- 
mates ; but  they  are  all  equally  harmless. 
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The  external  characters  are  : — The  scales  on 
the  back  and  belly  alike  in  size,  whereas  the 
true  serpents  have  those  on  the  belly  larger  and 
free  at  their  posterior  edge.  The  upper  jaw- 
bones are  articulated  immediately  to  the  skull 
and  the  intermaxillary  bones,  so  that  on  open- 
ing the  mouth  the  animals  cannot  raise  the 
upper  jaw  ; and  as  they  can  depress  the  lower 
jaw  only  a little  way,  their  gape  is  vei'y  narrow. 
Their  motion  is  not  tha.t  of  the  serpents,  but 
consists  of  a series  of  alternate  archings  and 
straightenings.  The  Cilass-snake  of  America 
is  one  of  this  group,  and,  like  the  blind-worm, 
snaps  off  its  tail  when  it  is  alarmed. 

Snipe,  snipe,  (Du.  snip.) — The  snipes  belong 
to  the  family  of  the  ScolopacidcB.  There  are 
several  species  ; those  most  familiar  to  the 
English  sportsman  and  ornithologist  being  the 
common  snipe,  the  jack  snipe,  and  the  soli- 
tary snipe.  The  common  snipe  (Scolopax 
GMinaoo)  is  indigenous  to  this  country,  breed- 
ing in  small  numbers  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  the 
counties  along  the  southern  line  of  the  English 
coast ; but  producing  its  eggs  and  young  much 
more  frequently  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland  and  its  islands, 
than  in  the  south.  In  addition  to  our  native 
snipes,  great  flights  come  annually  from  Nor- 
way and  other  parts  of  northern  Europe  ; sel- 
dom remaining  long  in  one  situation,  but 
moving  from  place  to  place.  Towards  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  snipes 
have  nearly  perfected  their  nuptial  plumage, 
and  select  appropriate  places  for  nidification. 
The  nest  is  very  slight,  consisting  only  of  a few 
bits  of  dead  grass  or  dry  herbage,  collected  in 
a depression  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes 
upon  or  under  the  side  of  a tuft  of  grass  or 
bunch  of  rushes  ; the  eggs  four  in  number,  of 
a pale  yellowish  or  greenish-white,  the  larger 
end  spotted  with  two  or  three  shades  of  brown ; 
the  length  of  the  egg  about  one  inch  six  lines, 
by  one  inch  one  line  in  breadth.  Marshes, 
moist  meadows,  and,  in  frosty  weather,  the 
edges  of  rushy  rills,  are  the  haunts  of  the 
snipe.  In  such  situations  they  have  been  seen 
pushing  their  bills  quite  up  to  the  base,  in  search 
of  their  food,  which  consists  of  worms,  insects, 
and  small  molluscs.  The  whole  length  of  the 
common  snipe  is  about  ten  inches  and  a half ; 
the  length  of  the  beak  about  two  inches  and 
three  quarters.  In  winter,  the  beak  is  dark- 
brown  at  the  end,  pale  reddish-brown  at  the 
base ; all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  very  dark 
brown,  divided  along  the  centre  by  a single 
pale  brown  streak ; the  back  dark  brown, 
slightly  spotted  with  pale  brown  ; the  throat 
white  : the  cheeks,  neck,  and  upper  breast 
mottled  with  black  and  light  ferruginous 
patches  ; lower  breast  and  belly  white ; the 
quills  black,  the  upper  ones  being  tinged  with 
white,  and  those  next  the  body  striated  and 
barred  with  light  ferruginous  ; the  tail  consists 
of  fourteen  black  feathers,  barred  and  spotted 
with  dull  orange-red  towards  the  end.  The 
colours  of  the  plumage  after  the  spring  moult 
ai’e  brighter  and  more  brilliant  than  after  the 
autumnal  moult.  The  jack  snipe  {Scolopax 
Gallinula)  is  a winter  visitor  only  to  this 
country.  It  is  smaller  than  the  common  snipe, 
and  is  rather  a rare  bird ; is  usually  found 
alone,  and  will  frequently  almost  allow  itself 
to  be  trodden  on  before  it  will  rise.  When  it 
does,  it  wings  its  way  so  heavily  as  to  discom- 
pose the  sportsman  as  much  by  its  sluggish 
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flight  as  the  larger  variety  often  do  by  their 
rapid  unsteady  dartings.  It  feeds  on  bare 
t>oggy  ground ; but  when  not  searching  for  food, 
it  chooses  sheltered  situations  among  strong 
rushes,  or  coarse  long  grass.  The  solitary 
snipe  (Scolopax  major)  is  a very  rare  bird  in 
England,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  great 
snipe,  being  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  inches 
in  length.  The  head-quarters  of  this  bird  ia 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  requires  solitude  and 
perfect  quiet,  and  is  seldom  found  except  where 
there  is  a great  extent  of  marshy  meadow. 
The  remarkable  sound  produced  by  the  snipe, 
which  is  called  “ drumming,”  has  long  engaged 
the  attention  of  naturalists,  who  have  been 
perplexed  by  its  cause,  some  saying  that  it  is 
produced  by  the  vocal  organs,  and  others  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  vibration  of  the  air  upon 
the  quill  feathers  of  the  wing.  The  question 
has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  Rev.  J.  G-.  Wood, 
who  made  a series  of  experiments,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  observers,  and  proved  that  the 
“drumming”  sound  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  air  upon  the  feathers,  the  bird  having 
been  repeatedly  observed  to  produce  the  drum- 
ming sound  with  its  wings,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  pipe  with  its  voice.  There  are  two 
other  snipes  which  exceed  this  in  size,  found 
in  the  hilly  districts  of  India  ; and  a third  from 
Mexico,  whose  size  is  superior  to  that  of  a 
woodcock.  (For  Sea  Snipe,  see  Dunlin  and 
Bellows-Fish.) 

Snow-fleck,  sno-Jlelc,  or  Snowflake,  an  in- 
teresting bird  inhabiting  northern  Europe,  and 
occasionally  visiting  England,  (Flecteophanes 
nivalis.)  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Lapland 
Bunting.  In  the  summer  its  plumage  is  black 
and  brown,  with  a little  white  ; but  in  winter 
the  feathers  are  mostly  white,  with  a patch  of 
dark  brown  on  the  wings  and  back. 

Solan  Goose.  (See  Gannet.) 

Sole,  sole,  (Solea  vulgaris.) — The  sole  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  flounder  by  having  the 
mouth  turned  in  an  opposite  direction  with 
respect  to  the  eyes,  seemingly  deformed,  with 
teeth  only  on  one  side,  and  the  front  of  the 
head  almost  always  projecting.  It  inhabits  the 
sandy  shores  all  round  our  coast,  where  it 
keeps  close  to  the  bottom,  feeding  on  the 
smaller  testaceous  animals,  and  the  spawn  and 
fry  of  other  fishes.  As  they  seldom  take  any 
bait,  they  are  caught  almost  entirely  by  trawl- 
ing. The  form  of  the  body  is  a long  oval,  widest 
at  a short  distance  behind  the  head  ; the  colour 
on  the  upper  side  a dark  brown,  on  the  under 
side  white. 

SoLEN,  soal-en,  a remarkable  bivalve  mollusc, 
popularly  called,  from  its  shape,  the  Razor- 
shell.  It  is  found  plentifully  on  our  shores, 
and  is  used  as  bait  by  the  fishermen.  It  bur- 
rows deeply  into  the  bed  of  the  sea,  only  leav- 
ing the  extremities  of  the  siphons  at  the  mouth 
of  the  burrow,  and  retreats  at  the  leastalarm.  It 
is  usually  taken  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  bent  at 
the  end,  by  which  it  is  hooked  out  of  its  burrow. 

SOLENODON,  sole-en'-od-on,  a remarkable  ani- 
mal peculiar  to  Hayti,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Agouta.  It  looks  veiy  like  an  opossum, 
but  is  in  reality  allied  to  the  Shrews,  q.  v.  The 
long  snout  is  strengthened  by  a bone,  so  that 
the  animal  probably  digs  in  the  earth. 

Solpuga,  sol-pew'-gah,  a large  and  ferocious 
arachnidan,  sometimes  called  the  Galeodes. 
It  is  armed  with  two  pairs  of  powerful  man- 
dibles, and  uses  them  with  great  address,  kill- 
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ing  not  only  insects,  but  animals  much  larger 
than  itself,  such  as  lizards,  mice,  bats,  &c., 
fixing  its  mandibles,  and  gradually  biting  its 
way  until  it  reaches  a fatal  spot.  Even  the 
scorpion  is  bitten  by  the  solpuga,  which  seizes 
it  by  the  tail,  cuts  off  the  sting,  and  devours 
the  body  with  impunity,  afterwards  eating  the 
tail  itself.  Sometimes,  however,  the  scorpion 
is  too  quick  for  the  solpuga,  and  then  a sharp 
t)Iow  with  its  sting  slays  the  intended  destroyer 
at  once. 

Somateria.  {See  Eider  Duck.) 

SoNDELi.  {See  Shrews.) 

Spalax.  {See  Slepez.) 

Spaniel,  spdn-yel,  (Fr.  epagneul,)  {Canis 
familiaris  extrarius,)  a dog  of  much  antiquity, 
and  one  whose  breed  has  been  particularly 
attended  to  in  various  countries,  especially  in 
the  Eastern.  All  the  varieties  of  the  spaniel 
are  more  or  less  elegant ; and  the  spaniel  has 
been  divided  into  more  varieties  than  any 
other  dog.  The  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  race  are  : — A rather  broad  muzzle,  re- 
markably long  and  full  ears,  the  hair  plentiful 
and  beautifully  waved,  particularly  that  of  the 
ears,  tail,  and  hinder  part  of  the  thighs.  The 
prevailing  colour  is  liver  and  white  ; some- 
times red  and  white,  or  black  and  white; 
sometimes  deep  brown  or  black  on  the  face  and 
breast,  with  a tan  spot  over  each  eye.  The 
true  English-bred  spaniel,  called  a springer, 
differs  but  little  in  figure  from  the  setter,  ex- 
cept in  being  not  so  tall.  Their  form  is  also 
more  delicate,  their  ears  longer,  very  soft  and 
pliable,  and  covered  with  a coat  of  long  waving 
and  silky  hair ; the  nose  is  red  or  black  : the 
tail  bushy  and  pendulous.  The  cocker,  so  called 
from  his  appropriation  to  woodcock-shooting, 
is  a still  smaller  spaniel,  and  more  compact  in 
its  frame,  and  his  hair  still  more  waved  and 
curling  than  that  of  the  springer.  The  water- 
spaniel  {Canis  aquaticus)  is  a sturdy  spaniel 
with  crisped  hair,  and  with  head  rather  larger 
and  rounder  than  those  of  the  land-spaniels. 
The  Alpine,  or  St  Bernard  variety  of  the  spaniel 
breed,  exceeds  all  others  in  size  and  beauty.  It 
is  generally  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulders,  and 
full  six  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  The  smaller  spaniel.  King  Charles’s  dog, 
{Canis  brevipilis,)  is  a small  variety  of  the 
spaniel  used  as  a lapdog.  The  Maltese  dog  and 
the  lion-dog  ( Canis  leoninus)  are  small  species 
of  spaniel.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have  sprung 
from  the  intercourse  of  the  little  spaniel  with 
the  smaller  water-dog.  It  has  the  hair  all  over 
the  body  very  long  and  silky,  and  generally 
pure  white.  The  other  has  long  silky  hair 
about  the  head,  neck,  shoulders,  and  extremity 
of  the  tail,  but  on  the  other  part  short,  giving 
the  little  animal  a leonine  appearance.  The 
N ewfoundland  dog  is  placed  by* most  autliorities 
in  the  spaniel  group,  to  which  its  form,  its 
coat,  and  its  hunting  propensities,  evidently 
entitle  him. 

Sparrow,  spdr'-ro,  (Sax.  speara,)  {Passer 
domesticus.) — This  well-known  bird,  the  con- 
stant attendant  of  civilised  man  wherever  it  is 
found,  is  common  over  the  whole  of  the  United 
King(iom,  including  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  as  also  in  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  being  more  numerous  in  the  last 
country,  if  possible,  than  with  us.  From  thence 
southward,  its  range  is  extended  to  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  North  Africa  ; in  the  south-east  it  is 
found  in  Italy,  Corfu,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Ionian 
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Islands.  It  is  found,  in  fact,  almost  through- 
out the  eastern  continent,  supporting  equally 
well  severe  cold  and  extreme  heat.  Its  vora- 
city is  extreme  ; and  it  is  sometimes  so  nu- 
merous as  to  do  great  injury  to  the  grain-fields. 
The  beak  of  the  adult  male  in  summer  is  a 
bluish  lead-colour  ; the  top  of  the  head  a bluish- 
gray  ; over  the  ear-coverts,  nape  of  the  neck, 
back  and  wings,  rich  rufous  brown,  the  centre 
of  each  feather  nearly  black ; tail  nearly  square ; 
the  throat  and  chin  black ; the  cheeks  and  sides 
of  the  neck  gi’ayish-white  ; breast  dull  grayish- 
brown,  spotted  with  black ; belly  and  under 
tail-coverts  grayish-white.  The  whole  length 
is  rather  more  than  six  inches.  The  female 
has  a brown  beak  ; the  head  and  neck  of  a 
uniform  brown  colour  ; the  chin,  throat,  breast, 
and  all  the  under  surface  of  the  body  pale 
wood-brown.  The  sparrow  forms  its  nest  under 
the  eaves  of  houses,  in  holes  in  the  walls,  or  in 
any  cavity  which  will  afford  sufficient  space  for 
it.  Two  or  three  sets  of  eggs  are  produced  in 
the  season.  The  tree  sparrow  {Passer  mon- 
tanus)  is  distinguished  from  the  common 
species  by  the  black  patch  on  the  cheeks,  and 
the  chestnut  head.  It  is  not  plentiful  in  the 
south  of  England,  but  is  oftener  seen  towards 
the  north  and  in  Scotland.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  building  in  trees,  using  a large 
quantity  of  grass  for  its  nest.  The  so-called 
Hedge  Sparrow  is  not  a sparrow  at  all,  but 
belongs  to  the  accentors,  {Accentor  modularius.) 

Spatula.  {See  Shoveller.) 

Species,  spe'-sheez,  (Lat.,)  a term  used  in 
scientific  classification  to  denote  a group  of 
such  individuals  as  have  an  essential  identity 
in  all  qualities  proceeding  from  their  alternate 
constitution  or  nature.  The  term  employed  to 
designate  a collection  of  individuals  which 
resemble  each  other  more  closely  than  they 
resemble  any  other  plants,  and  which  can  be 
reproduced  by  seed.  The  following  illustration 
is  given  by  Professor  Bentley:— “If  we  walk 
into  a field  of  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  Ave  observe 
thousands  of  individuals,  Avhich,  though  differ- 
ing to  a certain  extent  in  size,  and  in  some 
other  unimportant  chai'acters,  we  at  once  asso- 
ciate together  under  a common  name.  In  a 
like  manner,  Ave  commonly  observe  ai’ound  us, 
in  the  gardens  and  fields,  similar  collections  of 
individuals.  - Such  collections  of  plants  thus 
seen  to  resemble  each  other  in  all  their  im- 
portant parts,  constitute  our  first  idea  of  species ; 
and  that  idea  is  at  once  confirmed,  if,  by  taking 
the  seeds  of  such  plants  and  soAving  them,  avo 
obtain  other  plants  resembling  those  from 
Avhich  such  seeds  have  been  obtained.”  Species 
under  certain  circumstances  are  liable  to  varia- 
tions, but  all  varieties  have  a tendency  to  revert 
to  their  original  specific  type.  A species  is 
generally  considered  as  a permanent  produc- 
tion of  nature,  Avhich  is  capable  of  varying 
Avithiu  certain  limits,  but  in  no  cases  cai)a))lo 
of  being  altered  so  as  to  assume  the  characters 
of  another  species.  Sir  David  BrcAA'ster,  Dar- 
Avin,  and  his  followers,  hold  a different  opinion, 
and  contend  that  species,  so  far  from  being  im- 
mntalilc,  are  liable  to  change  of  almost  any 
extent ; in  fact,  that  jilants,  by  the  oi)cration 
of  causes  acting  over  a long  period  of  time,  may 
become  so  altered  that  they  jireservc  scarcely 
any  ajqiarent  resemblance  to  those  from  Avhich 
they  sprung. — PeJ.  Darwin  On  the  Origin  oj 
Species. 

Sperm  Whale,  or  Spermaceti  Whale,  {Plnj- 
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sete7'  macrocephalus,)  a species  of  whale  found 
chiefly  in  the  South  Seas.  In  length,  it  comes 
next  to  the  Balcena  Fhysalis,  but  generally 
• exceeds  it  in  bulk.  In  commercial  value  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  the  Balcena  Mysticetus ; for, 
although  it  does  not  possess  the  valuable  whale- 
bone of  that  animal,  it  furnishes  us  with  the 
substance  called  spermaceti,  and  is  rich  in 
abundance  with  the  finest  oil.  The  sperm 
whale  is  also  the  source  of  the  perfume  termed 
ambergris.  The  spermaceti  is  obtained  from 
the  head,  a hole  being  cut  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  liquid  spermaceti  baled  out  in  buckets. 
It  does  not  set  in  the  well-known  ciystalline 
form  until  it  has  been  purified.  Ambergris  is 
nothing  more  than  a concretion  found  in  the 
intestines,  much  like  the  bezoar  stone  found 
in  the  antelope.  Its  usual  length  is  about 
eighty  feet,  and  its  circumference  between 
thirty  and  thirty -five  feet ; although  some  have 
been  caught  exceeding  even  these  dimensions. 
Unlike  the  Greenland  whale,  it  is  furnished 
with  a double  row  of  sharp,  powerful,  conical 
teeth,  each  nearly  as  thick  as  a man’s  arm,  and 
coming  to  a point  like  a lion’s  fangs.  These 
teeth  are  still  highly  valued  by  the  Tonga 
islanders,  and  once  were  so  prized  that  the 
possession  of  a single  tooth  has  caused  a war. 
It  is  a dangerous  animal  to  attack,  as  it  can 
use  its  tail  as  fiercely  as  the  Greenland  species, 
and  can  also  use  its  vast  jaws  vfith  terrible 
elfect,  a single  bite  being  sufficient  to  crush  a 
stout  boat  to  splinters. 

Spermophilus.  {See  Prairie  Dog.) 

Sphargis.  {See  Turtles.) 

Sphyrtena,  sfi-ree'n-a,  a large,  long-bodied 
fish,  sometimes  called  the  Becuna,  that  inhabits 
the  IMediterranean,  and  resembles  the  pike  in 
form  and  voracity.  Artificial  pearls  are  coloured 
with  the  glittering  substance  obtained  from  the 
scales  of  the  becuna. 

Sphyrnias.  {See  Shark,  Hammer-headeh.) 

Spider,  spi'-der,  {Araclmida,)  a creature 
destitute  of  a distinct  head,  and  wanting  an- 
tennce,  in  which  one-half  of  the  body  is  sus- 
pended from  the  other  by  a very  slender 
peduncle,  in  which  the  integuments  are  so  soft 
as  not  to  bear  the  least  pressure,  whose  limbs 
are  so  slightly  attached  to  the  body  that  they 
fall  off  at  a very  slight  touch.  The  palpi  re- 
semble small  feet  without  a claw  at  the  tip, 
terminated  at  most  in  the  females  by  a small 
hook,  but  in  the  males  supporting  various  ap- 
pendages, more  or  less  complicated,  connected 
with  the  function  of  reproduction  in  this  family. 
The  frontal  claws  are  terminated  by  a movable 
hook,  which  curves  downwards,  and  has  on  its 
under-side  a little  slit  for  the  emission  of  a 
poisonous  fiuid,  which  is  secreted  in  a gland  of 
the  preceding  joint.  The  thorax  has  upon  it  a 
like  impression,  indicating  the  region  of  the 
head  : it  consists  of  a single  piece,  to  which  is 
attached  behind  a movable  and  soft  abdomen. 
This  part  of  the  body  is  furnished  with  four  or 
six  nipples,  fleshy  at  the  tips,  round  or  conical, 
jointed,  placed  close  together,  and  pierced  at 
the  extremity  with  an  immense  number  of  mi- 
nute orifices,  or  spinnerets,  for  the  discharge 
of  silken  threads,  which  are  produced  from 
matter  formed  in  internal  reservoirs.  The 
internal  apparatus  for  secreting  the  silk  is 
lodged  within  the  abdomen  near  its  posterior 
extremity,  and  consists  of  a small  number  (fot«‘ 
or  six,  according  to  the  species)  of  twisted, 
elongated,  and  unequal-sized  vessels,  being 
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thickest  at  the  middle,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  are  a great  number  of  similar  vessels, 
but  of  much  smaller  size,  and  considerably 
shorter,  and  which  are  pressed  against  each 
other,  uniting  in  a common  base,  which  is  in 
connexion  with  the  external  apparatus.  The 
matter  discovered  in  the  internal  vessels  is 
analogous  to  a gum  or  ti'ansparent  paste.  It  is 
not  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine  or  in  water;  it 
breaks  when  it  is  attempted  to  be  bent,  and, 
like  glass,  can  only  be  made  flexible  when  it  is 
divided  into  very  thin  threads.  This  matter  is 
discharged  ;from  several  series  of  minute  bris- 
tles, like  points,  (spinnerules,)  surrounding  the 
spinnerets,  about  one  thousand  to  each  spin- 
neret. From  these  points  there  exude  as  many 
little  drops  of  the  above-mentioned  liquid, 
which,  becoming  dry  the  moment  it  reaches 
the  air,  forms  so  many  delicate  threads.  The 
threads  of  each  spinneret  first  unite  together, 
and  then  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  spin- 
nerets, to  form  a common  thread  ; so  that  the 
thread  of  the  spidei',  when  it  suspends  itself 
from  any  object,  is  composed  of  an  immense 
number  of  minute  filaments.  The  first  object 
which  the  spider  has  to  accomplish  is  to  attach 
her  thread  to  some  object  as  the  commence- 
ment of  a groundwork  for  her  future  operations. 
In  doing  this,  it  appears  that  she  extends  her 
spinnerets  as  widely  as  possible,  presses  them 
against  the  object  to  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  thread  should  be  attached,  and  then  dis- 
charges a thread  from  each  of  the  spinnerules. 
The  insect  uses  her  hind  legs  as  a reel  to  draw 
the  threads  out  of  her  body.  The  spinnerets  of 
the  same  spider  differ  in  structure,  one  set  of 
spinnerets  being  employed  in  producing  threads 
which  are  glutinous,  whilst  another  set  pro- 
duces threads  which  are  smooth.  The  glutin- 
ous thi’eads  are  made  adhesive  by  the  presence 
of  viscid  globules,  which  are  set  at  regular  dis- 
tances. These  can  be  scraped  off",  and  the 
thread  is  then  without  the  adhesive  property. 
It  is  by  means  of  these  threads  that  spiders 
construct  the  various  webs  which  they  throw 
from  one  object  to  another  for  the  purpose  of 
entrapping  their  prey,  the  glutinous  threads 
being  arranged  in  circles  and  the  smooth  threads 
being  used  as  radii.  The  best-known  example 
of  these  Arachnidae  is  the  Garden  Spider, 
{Eperia  diadema,)  which  makes  the  beautiful 
radiating  nets  that  are  so  plentiful  in  fine  and 
warm  weather.  The  Mites,  Scorpions,  and 
Solpuga  belong  to  this  class.  {See  also  Bird- 
catching  Spider.) 

Spindle-shell.  {See  Fuses.) 

Spine,  Spinal  Cord,  spine,  (Lat.  spina,  a 
thorn.) — The  spine,  in  Anat.,  is  the  long  arti- 
culated bony  column  at  the  back  of  the  trunk, 
extending  downwards  from  the  head  its  entire 
length.  It  forms  the  basis  of  support  of  the 
trunk,  and  connects  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  frame.  Its  interior  is  hollow,  and  contains 
the  spinal  cord ; its  lower  end  rests  on  the  pel- 
vis. It  is  usually  divided  into  two  portions,  a 
superior  and  inferior  ; the  former  flexible,  and 
composed  of  twenty-four  bones,  or  true  verte- 
brie ; the  latter  more  fixed,  and  composed  of 
nine  bones,  or  false  vertebrae.  The  true  verte- 
brae are  divided  into  cervical,  dorsal,  and  lum- 
bar ; the  false  form  the  os  sacrum  and  coccyx. 
Each  vertebra  consists  of  two  parts,  the  body 
Cf  the  bone  and  the  arch  ; the  former  being 
solid,  convex  before  and  concave  behind ; the 
latter  being  formed  of  two  pedicles  and  two 
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laminae,  supporting  seven  processes ; namely, 
four  articular,  two  transverse,  and  one  spinous 
process.  The  bodies  of  the  vertebrae  are  piled 
one  upon  another,  forming  a strong  pillar  for 
the  support  of  the  cranium  and  trunk ; the 
arches  forming  behind  a hollow  cylinder  for  the 
protection  of  the  spinal  cord.  Iletween  each 
pair  of  vertebrae  apertures  exist,  through  which 
the  spinal  nerves  pass  from  the  cord.  The 
several  vertebrae  are  united  together  by  means 
of  a substance  compressible  like  cork,  which  is 
firmest  and  hardest  externally,  and  gradually 
becoming  thinner  and  softer,  till  at  length  in 
the  centre  it  is  in  the  form  of  a mucous  sub- 
stance. There  are  likewise  many  strong  liga- 
ments which  unite  the  bones  of  the  spine  to 
each  other.  The  form  and  character  of  the 
different  vertebrae  differ  considerably  in  the 
different  parts  : those  of  the  neck,  called  the 
cervical  vertebrae,  are  smaller  in  the  body,  and 
of  a firmer  texture,  than  those  of  the  other 
parts ; the  dorsal  vertebrae,  or  those  of  the 
back,  are  of  a middle  size  between  the  cervical 
and  lumbar,  or  vertebrae  of  the  loins,  the  upper 
ones  more  nearly  resembling  the  cervical,  the 
lower  the  lumbar,  which  last  are  larger  than 
the  dorsal.  The  first  and  second  cervical  ver- 
tebrae differ  from  the  other  vertebrae  of  the 
spine,  to  allow  of  the  various  movements  of  the 
head.  The  first  is  called  the  atlas,  from  its 
supporting  the  head,  and  forms  a kind  of  bony 
ring  ; the  second  the  dentata,  from  the  tooth- 
like process  on  the  upper  part  of  its  body, 
which  articulates  with  the  former.  The  spinal 
cord  is  that  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  ner- 
vous system  which  is  contained  in  the  spinal 
canal.  Its  length  is  usually  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  inches,  terminating  in  the  adult  in  a 
slender  filament  of  gray  substance  about  the 
lower  border  of  the  body  of  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  It  does  not  nearly  fill  the  canal,  its 
investing  membranes  being  separated  from  the 
surrounding  walls  by  areolar  tissue  and  a plexus 
of  veins.  Its  membranes  are  three  in  number. 
The  most  external  is  the  dura  mater,  a strong 
filamentous  membrane,  which  forms  a loose 
sheath  round  the  cord.  The  most  internal  is 
the  pia  mater,  a cellulo-vascular  membrane, 
which  closely  invests  the  entii-e  surface  of  the 
cord  ; while  between  the  two  is  the  arachnoid 
membrane,  an  intermediate  serous  sac,  which 
envelopes  the  cord,  and  is  then  refiectod  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  dura  mater.  The  surface 
of  the  cord  is  marked  by  two  enlargements, — 
an  upper,  or  cervical,  which  is  the  larger,  and 
exteirds  from  the  third  cervical  to  the  first  dor- 
sal vertebra  ; the  arter  being  situated  opposite 
the  last  dorsal  vertebra.  In  form,  the  cord  is 
a flattened  cylinder.  Its  anterior  surface  pre- 
sents along  the  middle  line  a longitudinal  fis- 
sure, called  the  anterior  median  fissure  ; and 
its  i)Osterior  surface  another,  called  the  pos- 
terior median  fissure.  These  fissures  divide 
the  cord  into  two  symmetrical  halves,  which 
arc  united  in  the  middle  line  throughout  their 
entire  length  by  a transverse  band  of  nervous 
substance  called  the  commissure.  'I'liere  are 
besides  several  lateral  fissures  very  slightly  de- 
fined. When  cut  transversely,  the  spinal  cord 
is  seen  to  consist  of  white  and  gray  nervous 
matter.  The  former  is  situated  externally,  and 
constitutes  its  chief  portion  ; the  latter  occu- 
pies its  centre,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  present 
two  crescental  masses  i)lacc(i  one  in  each 
lateral  half  of  the  cord,  united  together  by  a 
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transverse  band  of  gray  matter, — the  gray  com- 
missure. The  posterior  horn  of  each  crescental 
mass  is  long  and  narrow,  and  approaches  the 
surface  at  the  posterior  lateral  fissure,  near 
which  it  presents  a slight  enlargement ; the 
anterior  is  short  and  thick,  and  does  not  quite 
reach  the  surface.  The  gray  commissure  con- 
necting the  two  crescentic  masses  consists  of  a 
transverse  band  of  gray  matter,  and  of  whitr 
fibres  derived  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  cord 
and  the  posterior  roots  of  the  nerves.  The 
nerves  of  the  spinal  cord  consist  of  thirty-one 
pairs  issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  cord,  their  number  corresponding  with 
the  intervertebral  foramina  through  which  they 
pass.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots,  an  an- 
terior and  a posterior,  the  latter  being  the 
lai'ger.  The  roots  emei’ge  through  separate 
apertures  of  the  sheath  of  dura  mater,  and 
directly  after  their  emergence  a ganglion  is 
formed  on  the  posterior  root,  the  anterior  root 
lying  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
ganglion,  but  none  of  their  fibres  intermingling. 
Immediately  beyond  the  ganglion  the  two  roots 
coalesce,  and  by  mingling  their  fibres  form  a 
compound  or  mixed  spinal  nerve,  which  after 
issuing  from  the  intervertebral  canal,  divides 
into  an  anterior  and  posterior  branch,  each 
containing  fibres  from  both  roots.  The  spinal 
cord  is  a nervous  centre,  or  rather  an  aggregate 
of  many  nervous  centres,  and  has  the  power  of 
conducting  impressions  or  states  of  nervous 
excitement.  Through  it  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  spinal  sensitive  nerves  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone  they  can 
be  perceived  by  the  mind  ; and  through  it  also 
the  stimulus  of  the  will  applied  to  the  brain  ex- 
cites the  action  of  the  muscles  supplied  from  it 
with  motor  nerves.  As  a nervous  centre,  it 
has  the  power  of  communicating  impressions 
from  sensitive  to  motor  nerve-fibres  independ- 
ent of  the  will,  which  is  usually  termed  the 
reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord.  Thus  the 
movements  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are 
involuntary,  for  the  will  cannot  arrest  or  mo- 
dify them.  A portion  of  food  being  conveyed 
by  voluntary  efforts  into  the  fauces,  is  carried 
by  successive  involuntary  contractions  of  the 
constrictors  of  the  pharynx  and  muscular  walls 
of  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach.  These 
contractions  are  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the 
food  on  the  sensitive  nerves  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord, 
and  thence  reflexed  through  the  motor  nerves 
to  these  parts.  The  spinal  cord,  like  other 
parts  of  the  body,  is  subject  to  various  diseases, 
one  of  the  most  common  of  which  is  inflamma- 
tion, which  may  be  either  acute  or  chronic, 
affecting  the  cord  itself  or  its  membranes.  It 
is  characterised  by  pain  more  or  less  acute, 
extending  throughout  the  length  of  the  spine, 
or  confined  to  a certain  portion  of  it.  It  is 
much  increased  by  every  movement  of  the 
spine,  and  in  many  cases  is  more  or  less  inter- 
mittent. It  frequently  also  gives  rise  to  spas- 
modic or  paralytic  affections  of  various  parts. 
It  is  always  a highly  dangerous  disease,  and  in 
general  requires  similar  treatment  with  in  [lam 
mation  of  the  brain.  {See  IIrain,  Diseasks  op 
THE.)  Spina  bifida,  or  divided  spine,  consists 
in  an  imperfection  of  the  posterior  jiart  of  the 
spinal  canal,  and  is  almostal  ways  accompanied 
by  an  excessive  secretion  of  the  lipinal  fluid. 
It  is  almost  always  char.acterised  V)y  a tumour 
situated  over  the  defective  vertebra';  and  vary- 
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ing  in  size  according  to  the  extent  of  the  fis- 
sure in  the  spinal  canal.  It  commences  when 
the  spine  is  being  formed  in  foetal  life,  and 
may  continue  for  ten,  or  even  twenty  years, 
without  affecting  the  genei'al  health  ; but  the 
tumour  is  liable  to  inflame  and  ulcerate  by 
friction,  and  thus  produce  death.  A gentle 
pressure  on  the  tumour,  so  as  to  resist  the 
effusion  of  the  fluid,  is  recommended. 

Spleen,  spleen,  (Gr.  splen,)  in  Anat.,  is  a 
spongy  viscus,  of  a livid  colour,  oval  in  figure, 
and  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  region, 
between  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  false  ribs.  It 
is  convex  externally  and  concave  internally, 
and  its  weight  in  the  healthy  adult  is  from  four 
to  ten  ounces.  It  is  largely  composed  of  cells, 
but  its  internal  structure  is  not  well  understood, 
neither  have  its  uses  been  ascertained  ; but  it 
would  seem  to  be  in  some  way  of  use  to  the 
stomach  during  the  process  of  digestion.  The 
ancients  regarded  it  to  be  the  seat  of  all  ill- 
humours,  as  anger,  melancholy,  &c.;  andhence 
the  term  splenetic  applied  to  such  as  are  cross 
and  crabbed. 

Sponges,  spuvj'-ez,  (Lat.  spongia,  a sponge,) 
certain  marine  productions,  the  family  of 
Spongiadeix,  or  Forifera,  a division  of  animals 
of  the  class  called  Protozoa.  For  a long  period 
it  has  been  a disputed  point  as  to  whether 
sponges  are  animals  or  vegetables.  In  the 
“ Principles  of  Zoology,”  by  Agassiz  and  Gould, 
published  in  1848,  they  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ; but  the  r ■ st  recent 
authorities  have  proved  their  anu./al  nature. 
The  texture  of  the  ordinary  sponge  {spongia, 
Linn.)  is  cavernous  and  porous.  Its  great 
elasticity,  and  its  property  of  imbibing  and 
as  readily  parting  with  a large  quantity  of 
water,  render  it  useful.  In  choosing  sponge, 
it  should  be  selected  as  light  as  possible,  and 
free  from  stone,  of  as  pale  a colour  as  possible, 
with  small  holes,  and  fine  and  soft  to  the  touch, 
i'he  sponges  of  commerce  are  procured  chiefly 
•n  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bahama  islands ; 
they  are  mostly  obtained  by  diving,  to  which 
persons  are  trained  from  childhood  in  the  Greek 
islands.  Sponges  are  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
tiful calcareous  spicules  with  which  their 
skeleton  is  marked.  They  are  microscopically 
minute,  and  difl'erently  shaped  and  coloured  ; 
.and  by  their  interlacing  the  form  of  the  sponge 
is  preserved,  together  with  its  elasticity.  The 
adhesion  of  the  sponge  to  the  bottom  is  gener- 
ally firm  and  the  growth  slow.  The  coarse 
sponges  used  for  horses  and  carriages  are 
chiefly  obtained  from  the  Bahamas. 

Spoonbill,  spoon  -bill,  a curious  bird  belong- 
ing to  the  herons,  (Platalea  lencondia,)  and 
remarkable  for  the  shape  of  the  beak,  which  is 
long,  and  at  the  tip  is  much  widened  and  flat- 
tened, so  as  to  resemble  a spoon.  In  the  East 
the  mandibles  of  this  bird  are  sometimes  used 
as  spoons,  being  scraped  and  polished  until 
they  ai’o  quite  thin  and  translucent.  In  the 
Arabic  ihe  bird-is  called  Cocknos.  The  colour 
of  the  spoonbill  is  white,  with  a slight  shade  of 
pink  like  that  of  the  pelioan,  and  there  is  a 
band  of  yellow  across  the  breast.  The  spoon- 
bill inhabits  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
and  the  southern  portions  of  Europe. 

Sprat,  sprat,  (Ger.  Sprotte,)  {Clupea  Sprat- 
tus.) — This  fi.sh  was  formerly  confounded  by 
naturalists  with  the  young  of  the  herring  ; it  is 
now,  however,  generally  admitted  to  be  a good 
and  distinct  species.  Its  characters  are  as 
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follows  : — Proportions  nearly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  herring,  but  the  depth  of  the  body  is 
greater  in  proportion  than  in  the  young  of  that 
species;  the  gill-covers  are  not  veined;  the 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  to  the  touch.  The  dorsal 
fin  is  placed  farther  back,  and  the  keel  to  the 
abdomen  is  more  acutely  serrated  than  in  the 
herring.  They  inhabit  the  deep  water  round 
our  southern  coast  during  the  summer  months, 
and,  like  the  other  species  of  the  genus  clupea, 
they  are  wanderers  ; the  shoals  are  capricious 
in  their  movements,  and  extremely  variable  in 
their  numbers.  Fishing  for  them  begins  early 
in  November,  continuing  through  the  winter 
months  ; and  the  largest  quantities  are  taken 
when  the  nights  are  dark  and  foggy.  They  are 
a cheap  and  agreeable  food  during  all  the 
winter  months  of  the  year,  but  are  sometimes 
so  plentiful  as  to  be  sold  for  manure  to  the 
farmers,  who  distribute  about  forty  bushels  of 
sprats  over  an  acre  of  land,  and  sometimes 
manure  twenty  acres  at  a cost  of  twenty  shil- 
lings an  acre.  A full-sized  sprat  measures  six 
inches  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  one 
inch  and  one-eighth  in  depth.  The  tail  is 
deeply  forked  ; the  scales  are  round,  large,  and 
deciduous.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  aud 
back  are  dark  blue,  with  green  reflections, 
passing  into  silvery  white  on  the  gill-covers, 
sides,  and  belly. 

Spring-beetle.  {See  Elaterid^.) 

Spring-bok,  spring-hoJc,  a beautiful  antelope 
of  Southern  Africa,  {Antid  rcas  euchore.)  This 
animal  is  found  in  vast  herds  containing  hun- 
reds  of  thousands,  and  when  a herd  passes  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  the  sight 
of  the  living  mass  is  magnificent.  These  mov- 
ing herds  are  called  trek-bokken.  The  spring- 
bok derives  its  name  from  its  wonderful  power 
of  leaping,  the  animal  being  in  the  habit  of 
springing  high  into  the  air,  for  no  apparent 
reason.  The  real  cause  of  this  conduct  is  that 
the  antelope  may  form  a better  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  When  it  is  in  the  open 
plains  it  does  not  often  leap,  but  when  the  view 
is  at  all  obstructed  by  high  grass  or  bushes,  it 
is  continually  springing  into  the  air.  When 
it  leaps  it  curves  the  back  in  a curious  manner, 
and  in  so  doing  exhibits  a lai’ge  white  patch 
near  the  root  of  the  tail,  which  is  covered  with 
long  ruddy  hair  while  the  animal  is  at  rest. 
Both  the  hide  and  flesh  of  the  spring-bok  are 
valuable.  The  native  name  for  the  animal  is 
Tsebe. 

Squabus.  {See  Sharks.) 

Squid.  {See  Cuttle-fish.) 

Squirrel,  skwir'-rel,  {Sciurus,)  a genus  of 
quadrupeds  belonging  to  the  Rodentia,  or 
Gnawers,  and  distinguished  from  most  animals 
of  the  tribe  by  the  compressed  form  of  the 
lower  incisors.  The  upper  lip  is  cleft,  the  fur 
soft  and  silky ; the  molar  teeth  are  four  on 
each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  five  in  the 
upper,  the  first  of  which  is  only  asmall  tubercle, 
often  shed  with  age  ; the  incisors  are  two  in 
each  jaw ; the  toes  are  armed  with  hooked 
nails,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to 
climb  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  pass 
their  lives,  feeding  on  fruit.  They  have  fine 
full  eyes,  an  elegant  contour,  great  activity, 
and  a long  bushy  tail.  They  are  furnished 
with  proper  clavicles,  and  possess  the  use  of 
the  fore-arms  and  jaws  in  great  perfection.  The 
hardest  nuts  serve  them  for  nutriment,  and 
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they  cut  through  the  shells  with  remarkable 
facility.  They  generally  build  nests  of  sticks 
and  leaves  in  the  tops  of  trees,  and  sometimes 
in  hollow  trunks.  Previous  to  the  approach 
of  winter,  they  lay  up  large  hoards  of  nuts  and 
grain  for  future  use.  In  feeding,  they  sit  upon 
WieiT  haunches,  and  hold  their  food  between 
their  paws,  while  they  work  at  it  with  their 
teeth.  The  group  of  squirrels  has  been  divided 
by  some  naturalists  into  ground  squirrels, 
(Tamias,)  flying  squirrels,  {Pteromys, ) and  tree 
squirrels,  (Sciurus.)  The  ground-squirrel  has 
been  separated  by  other  natui’alists  from  the 
true  or  tree  squirrels,  on  account  of  its  having 
cheek-pouches.  Its  manners  also  differ  alto- 
gether from  those  of  the  tree  squirrels.  It 
burrows  in  woody  districts,  in  small  hillocks, 
or  near  the  roots  of  trees  ; but  never  makes  its 
nest  in  the  trunks  or  branches,  although,  when 
frightened,  it  climbs  them  with  ease.  The 
nest  is  reached  by  a winding  tunnel,  which  is 
often  of  considerable  extent.  The  head  is 
longer  than  that  of  the  common  squirrel,  and 
the  roundish  hairy  tail  is  seldom  turned  up. 
The  chipping  squirrel,  (Tamias  Lysteri,)  some- 
times called  the  chipmuck  or  hackee,  is  a pretty 
little  creature,  inhabiting  North  America,  and 
living  in  burrows  under  ground.  Its  tunnels 
are  very  complicated,  and  the  animals  have 
regular  storehouses,  in  which  they  place  the 
acorns,  buckwheat,  maize,  and  other  provisions 
for  the  winter.  (Nee  Flying  Squirrel  and 
Petaurists.) 

Stag,  staff,  the  male  of  the  red  deer ; the 
male  of  the  hind. 

Staghound. — Thestaghound  and  the  largest 
foxhounds  are  said  by  good  authorities  to  be 
identical  species.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
very  certain  that  the  modern  staghound  has 
been  crossed  with  the  foxhound,  and  that  to 
this  fact  he  owes  a portion  of  his  speed.  In 
former  times,  the  English  staghound  was  a 
large  and  stately  animal,  equal,  or  little  less 
than  the  bloodhound;  and  originally,  like  that 
race,  slow,  sure,  cautious,  and  steady.  The 
modern  hound  is,  perhaps,  still  handsomer, 
though  somewhat  smaller.  It  is  still  the  largest 
hound  in  Britain.  It  has  a large  and  rather 
short  head,  with  a wide  nose,  loose,  hanging, 
broad,  and  long  ears,  muscular  hams,  round 
small  feet,  and  a rush  tail,  carried  high.  They 
were  formerly  rufous-coloured  or  glaucous, 
but  are  now  invariably  white,  with  some 
black  and  fulvous  about  the  ears  and  on  the 
sides  or  back,  distributed  in  two  or  three 
large  spots. 

Stag-Beetles  (Lucanidce)  derive  their  name 
from  the  large  and  ](lowerful  mandibles  with 
which  the  males  are  furnished.  The  English 
stag-beetle  (Lucanus  Cervus)  is  the  largest 
and  most  formidable-looking  of  all  the  British 
coleoptena.  It  inhabits  the  interior  of  oaks 
and  beeches  for  several  years  before  assuming 
its  final  transformation  ; and  its  larva  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  oossus  of  the  Romans, 
a vermiform  larva  esteemed  by  them  as  a great 
delicacy.  Stag-beetles  remain  hidden  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  take  flight  at  dusk.  The 
females  are  sluggish,  and  not  so  numerous  as 
the  males,  which  fight  with  great  ferocity 
amongst  themselves  for  i)Osscssion  of  their 
mates.  When  full-grown,  the  larva  forms 
a cocoon  of  the  dust  of  wood  which  it  has 
ground  down  by  its  jaws,  and  after  remaining 
some  time  as  a pupa,  undergoes  its  final  trans- 
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formation,  to  pass  a very  brief  portion  of  its 
life  as  a perfect  insect.  Some  of  the  foreign 
genera  of  stag  beetles  are  very  brilliantly 
coloured. 

Stalk-eyed  Crustacea Those  which  have 

the  eyes  set  at  the  end  of  footstalks  of  variable 
length.  The  lobster,  shrimp,  and  crab  are 
examples  of  this  group. 

Staphylinid^,  (staf-y-line-id-ee.) — A large 
family  of  beetles,  which  have  long  bodies  and 
very  short  elytra.  From  their  habit  of  turning 
up  their  abdomen,  they  are  popularly  called 
cocktail  beetles. 

Star-fish,  (Asterias.) — This  animal  has  a 
suborbicular  depressed  body,  its  circumference 
divided  into  lobes  or  rays,  each  of  which  has  a 
longitudinal  furrow  on  its  lower  side  ; and  this 
furrow  is  pierced  laterally  with  small  holes, 
through  which  pass  thefeetor  tentacula,  which 
are  membranous,  "cylindrical,  and  each  of 
them  terminated  with  a little  disk,  which  per- 
forms the  office  of  a cupping-glass.  By  short- 
ening or  elongating  these  numerous  little 
organs,  the  progressive  motions  of  the  star-fish 
are  regulated.  Its  powers  of  reproduction  are 
considerable ; for  if  by  any  violence  a ray  be 
broken  off,  a new  one  will  shortly  be  produced. 
The  digestive  apparatus  is  not  confined  to  the 
central  disk,  but  extends  into  the  rays.  The 
mouth  is  armed  with  bony  teeth,  with  which 
the  animal  seizes  and  crushes  the  shell-fish  on 
which  it  feeds.  Some  of  the  species  attain  an 
enormous  size. 

Starling,  star'-linff,  (Sturnus,)  a genus  of 
birds  belonging  to  Cuvier’s  great  order 
Passei'es.  The  characters  of  the  genus 
are  these  : — The  bill  straight,  conical,  de- 
pressed ; four  toes  on  the  feet,  three  to  the 
front  and  one  to  the  rear  ; the  wings  long,  the 
first  quill  little  more  than  rudimental,  and  the 
second  and  third  the  longest  in  the  wing.  The 
starlings  are  noisy  but  social  birds,  being 
generally  found  together  in  flocks,  more  or 
less  numerous,  and  they  can  be  taught  to  arti- 
culate. The  common  starling  {Stu7'nus  vul- 
garis) is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length. 
The  upper  parts  of  the  plumage  are  black,  with 
reflecting  glosses,  which  vary  from  green  to 
purple,  according  to  the  light  in  which  they 
are  seen.  The  quills  and  tail-feathers  are 
blackish,  with  ash-coloured  borders,  and  the 
under  coverts  of  the  tail  have  broad  borders 
of  a whitish  colour.  They  are  partly  migratory 
and  partly  not. 

Steinbok,  stine-bock.  (See  Ibex.) 

Stellio,  stel'-ly-o,  a gen.  of  lizards  belong- 
ing to  the  fam.  Agaonidae,  and  remarkable 
for  having  the  tail  covered  with  spine-like, 
projecting  scales,  in  regular  rings.  They  in- 
habit parts  of  Africa  and  Asia. 

Sterna.  (See  Terns.) 

Sternum,  sler'-num,  (Ger.  sternon,)  is  the 
breastbone,  an  oblong,  flat,  irregularly-shaped 
bone,  i)laccd  at  the  forepart  of  the  thorax.  In 
the  young  subject,  it  consists  of  a number  of 
bones,which  become  united  in  the  adult,  when 
it  consists  of  three,  and  sometimes  of  two,  or 
even  of  one  bone.  It  serves  for  the  articula- 
tion of  the  seven  ui)per  or  true  ribs  on  each 
side,  is  of  use  in  aiiling  respiration,  and  de- 
fends the  heart  and  lungs. 

SricKi.Kii.vT,  SncKi.EBACK,  Or  Tittlebat, 
stik'-el-bdt,  the  common  English  name  iVr 
certain  small  fishes,  constituting  the  ge.ius 
Casteroslens  of  Linnauis,  and  containing  both 
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fresh  and  salt  water  species.  The  rouffh-tailed 
three-spined  sticJclebat  is  one  of  the  smallest,  as 
well  as  the  most  common  of  our  fishes,  being 
found  in  every  river,  brook,  and  lake,  and 
being  common  all  round  the  coast.  It  is 
active  in  its  movements,  pugnacious  in  the 
extreme,  and  extremely  voracious.  Their  food 
consists  of  worms,  insects,  and  the  minute  fry 
and  roe  of  other  fishes.  They  spawn  in  sum- 
mer ; the  females,  generally  paler  in  colour 
than  the  males,  depositing  their  ova,  which 
are  large  but  few,  on  the  leaves  of  aquatic 
plants.  They  are  so  numerous  that  they  are 
frequently  strewed  over  the  land  as  manure. 
This  species  seldom  exceeds  two  and  a half 
inches  in  length,  and  is  distinguished  by 
having  its  sides  defended  by  a series  of  bony 
plates,  arranged  vertically  along  their  whole 
length.  The  colour  of  the  back  is  green  ; the 
cheeks,  sides,  and  belly,  silvery-white.  An- 
other species  of  sticklebat  is  the  fifteen-spined 
sticJclebat,  which  seldom,  if  ever,  is  found  in 
fresh  water,  and  sometimes  attains  the  length 
of  six  inches. 

Stilt,  stilt,  a curious  British  bird  allied  to 
the  plovers,  (Himantopus  candidus.)  It  is  re- 
markable for  the  great  length  of  the  slender 
legs,  which  are  longer  in  proportion  to  the 
body  than  those  of  any  other  bird.  Several 
species  of  stilts  ai’e  known. 

Stint,  {See  Dunlin.) 

Stoat.  Ermine.) 

Stomacu,  stum'-dJc,  (Gr.  stomaclios,  also 
gaster,)  in  Anat.,  is  the  large  membranous 
receptacle  which  receives  the  food  from  the 
oesophagus,  and  within  which  it  is  acted  upon 
by  the  gastric  juice  and  converted  into  chyme. 
It  is  situated  in  the  left  hypochondriac  and 
epigastric  regions,  and  when  distended,  it  has 
the  shape  of  an  irregular  cone,  having  a 
rounded  base,  and  being  curved  upon  itself. 
The  left  extremity  is  the  larger,  and  is  called 
the  greater  splenic  end  of  the  stomach,  the 
right  or  small  end  being  called  the  pyloric. 
The  oesophagus  terminates  in  the  stomach  two 
or  three  inches  from  the  great  extremity  by 
the  cardiac  orifice  ; while  by  the  pyloric  orifice 
at  the  other  end  the  digested  matter  enters 
the  duodenum.  When  moderately  filled, 
the  stomach  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  in 
length,  and  its  diameter  at  the  widest  part 
about  four  inches.  The  walls  of  the  stomach 
consist  of  four  distinct  coats,  held  together  by 
fine  areolar  tissue,  and  named,  in  order  from 
without  inwards,  the  serous,  muscular,  areolar, 
and  mucous  coats.  By  some  the  areolar  is  not 
reckoned  a distinct  coat.  The  first  of  them 
is  a thin,  smooth,  transparent,  elastic  mem- 
brane derived  from  the  peritoneum.  The 
muscular  coat  is  very  thick,  and  composed  of 
three  sets  of  fibres,  the  longitudinal,  circular, 
and  oblique,  which  form  three  layers.  The 
areolar  and  fibrous  coat  is  a tolerably  distinct 
layer  placed  between  the  muscular  and  mucous 
coats,  and  connected  with  both.  The  last  is 
a smooth,  soft,  leather  thick  and  pulpy  mem- 
brane, loosely  connected  with  the  muscular 
coat,  and  covered  with  exhaling  and  inhaling 
vessels.  At  the  pyloric  orifice  leading  from 
the  stomach  into  the  duodenum  there  is  a 
sphincter  muscle,  which  contracts  the  aperture 
and  prevents  the  passage  of  any  matter  into 
the  intestines  until  properly  digested.  The 
food  is  propelled  along  the  oesophagus,  and 
enters  the  stomach  in  successive  waves  through 
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its  cardiac  orifice.  It  is  there  subjected  to  a 
peculiar  peristaltic  motion,  having  for  its 
object  to  produce  a thorough  intermixture  of 
the  gastric  fluid  with  the  alimentary  mass, 
and  to  separate  that  portion  which  has  been 
sufficiently  reduced  from  the  remainder.  This 
motion  causes  not  only  a constant  agitation  or 
churning  of  the  contents,  but  also  moves  them 
slowly  along  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
These  revolutions  are  completed  in  from  one 
to  three  minutes,  being  slower  at  first  than 
after  chymification  has  more  advanced.  The 
passage  of  the  chyme  or  product  of  the  gastric 
digestion  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the 
commencement  of  the  intestinal  tube  is  at  first 
slow  ; but  when  the  digestive  process  is  nearly 
completed,  it  is  transmitted  in  much  larger 
quantities.  (>S'ee  Digestion,  Gastric  Juice.) 

Stonb-basse,  stoan-bass,  a fish  belonging 
to  the  Acanthopterygii,  and  called  the  Jew-fish, 
a wreck-fish,  a cherne,  or  chernotte.  It  de- 
rives its  name  of  wreck-fish  from  its  habit  of 
frequenting  wrecked  ships.  Fishermen  are 
cautious  of  handling  the  stone-bass,  as  its  oper- 
culum and  several  fins  are  armed  with  sharp 
spines.  Its  scientific  name  is  Polyprion  cer- 
nium. 

Storks,  storx,  an  important  group  of  birds, 
containing  many  curious  species.  The  common 
stork  (Oiconia  alba)  is  now  banished  from 
England,  but  is  plentiful  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  Africa.  It  is  a tall,  long-legged 
bird,  with  a remarkably  long  and  powerful 
beak.  It  feeds  mostly  upon  reptiles  and  large 
insects.  In  Holland  and  Germany  it  is  care- 
fully protected,  and  builds  its  huge  nest  in  the 
tops  of  houses  and  chimneys,  and  no  one  will 
think  of  disturbing  the  birds  or  taking  their 
eggs.  It  is  considered  a fortunate  omen  if  the 
bird  takes  possession  of  a house,  and  its  de- 
parture is  considered  equally  unlucky.  (For 
WlIITE-nEADED  StORK,  See  BALA5NICEPS.) 

Strand  Wolf.  (See  Hyenas.) 

Strepsiceros.  (See  Koodoo.) 

Strepsiptera,  strep-sip' -te-rd,  (Gr.  strepho, 

I twist  ; pteron,  a wing.) — These  insects  were 
discovered  by  Kirby,  living  parasitic  in  the 
abdomen  of  some  Andreme.  At  first  nonde- 
script, and  not  referable  to  any  order,  they 
were  afterwards  placed  in  an  order  by  them- 
selves. The  larvae  live  in  the  bodies  of  bees, 
wasps,  &c.  Only  the  males  undergo  perfect 
metamorphosis,  the  females,  even  when  adult, 
being  without  legs,  wings,  or  eyes,  and  continu- 
ing to  live  parasitic  within  the  bodies  of  the 
hymenopterous  insects  within  which  they  were 
born.  About  ten  or  twelve  different  species 
are  known,  forming  a small  family  called 
Stylopidee,  of  which  the  genus  Stylops  is  the 
type.  Their  real  position  in  the  scale  of 
creation  is,  however,  still  uncertain.  — Ref. 
Baird’s  Cyclopcedia  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Strigops,  stri'-gops,  a remarkable  bird  be- 
longing to  the  cockatoos,  and  called,  from  its 
resemblance  to  an  owl,  the  owl-parrot.  It  is 
a native  of  Australia,  and  is  called  kakapo  by 
the  aborigines.  Its  head  is  round,  its  beak  is 
small  and  much  curved,  and  its  eyes  are  sunk 
in  the  feathers  of  the  head  very  much  like  those 
of  the  owl.  It  is  a large  bird,  and  the  gen^'ral 
colour  is  dark  green,  splashed  with  black  and 
yellow. 

Strix.  (See  Owls.) 

Strdthio.  (See  Ostrich.) 

Sturgeon,  (^ee  Sturionida:.) 
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STCRiONiDiE,  stu-re-o' -ne-de,  (Lat.  sturio,  an 
icicle,  because  the  snout  tends  to  a point  like 
an  icicle,)  a lam.  of  fishes  belonging  to  Cuvier’s 
division  called  Chondropterypians,  or  cartila- 
ginous fishes,  the  skeletons  of  which  are  made 
up  of  cartilage  instead  of  true  bone.  Four 
genera  are  contained  in  this  family, — Acci- 
penser,  Spatularia,  Chimeera,  and  Callnr- 
hynchus.  To  the  first  of  these  belongs  the 
common  sturgeon.  The  general  form  of  this 
fish  resembles  that  of  the  shark  ; but  it  is  dis- 
tinguished by  longitudinal  rows  of  bony  plates 
or  bones  implanted  on  the  skin ; the  head  is 
defended  by  similar  plates  ; the  mouth  is  small, 
card,  as  in  sharks,  placed  below  the  snout  ; 
while  the  mouth  is  capable  of  some  degree  of 
projection,  by  its  position  on  a style  with  three 
articulations.  Instead  of  teeth,  the  mouth  is 
furnished  with  a sort  of  horny  process  on  the 
jaws.  The  lower  jaw  is  furnished  with  a sort 
of  beard  of  soft  fibres.  When  viewed  from 
below,  the  mouth  looks  like  a short,  soft,  oval, 
fleshy  tube,  and  seems  quite  inadequate  to 
the  task  of  procuring  food.  The  eyes  and 
nostrils  are  placed  laterally  and  wide  from  each 
other.  There  is  no  vestige  of  an  external  ear, 
but  the  labyrinth  is  i^erfect  within  the  bones 
of  the  head.  The  tail  is  forked,  the  upper  lobe 
l)oing  much  the  longest  and  pointed.  Stur- 
geons are  mostly  large,  and  inhabit  the  shores 
of  the  temperate  latitudes  rather  than  either 
the  torrid  or  the  cold.  They  are  marine  fishes, 
and  at  certain  seasons  ascend  in  vast  numbers 
p.articular  rivers,  where  they  are  the  subject  of 
extensive  fisheries,  particularly  in  the  large 
rivers  which  disem])ogue  themselves  into  the 
Flack  Sea  and  Caspian,  and  the  rivers  of  France 
and  Prussia  ; they  abound  also  in  the  large 
rivers  of  North  America,  where  the  species 
appear  to  be  peculiar  to  that  continent.  The 
common  sturgeon  (Acc’penser  Stiorio)  is  gene- 
rally about  seven  or  eiglit  feet  in  length.  Its 
whole  body  is  very  gelatinous  ; and  the  air- 
bag, when  freed  from  fat  and  oil,  is  the  purest 
gelatine  that  is  obtained  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, and  forms  the  genuine  isinglass  of  com- 
merce. Its  llesh  is  white  and  delicate,  resem- 
bling veal.  Its  roc  forms  common  caviar. 
When  caught  in  the  Thames,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Lord  Mayor,  it  is  considered  a 
royal  fish  ; the  term  being  intended  to  imply 
that  it  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  sovereign  ; and 
it  is  said  that  the  sturgeon  was  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  table  of  Henry  I.  of  England. 

Sturnus.  (See  Starling.) 

Sucking-fish,  suck-inp,  a well-known  fish, 
inhalhting  the  warmer  seas  (Remora),  and  not- 
able for  tlie  curious  sucking  apparatus  which 
occupies  the  uppei  part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
anil  which  is  in  fact  a modification  of  the 
dorsal  fin.  By  means  of  this  ajiparatus  the 
sucking-fish  attaches  itself  to  various  objects, 
liarticularly  to  ships,  boats,  and  large  fishes  ; 
and  it  was  once  thought  that  such  a fish  could 
detain  a shi})  from  proceeding  on  her  voyage. 

SucTORiA,  suk-to'-re-d,  an  ord.  in  Ent.,  so 
designated  on  account  of  their  sucking  pro- 
pensities. The  genus  Palex  of  Liniueus  con- 
stitutes the  entire  order.  The  mouth  con.sists 
of  a sucker  of  three  parts,  contained  l)etween 
two  articulated  lilades,  forming  by  their  union 
a trunk  or  lieak.  Tlie  order  is  not  numerous 
in  species.  The  Palex  irrilans  is  the  common 
Ilea,  (see  Flra  ;)  the  Palex  penetrans  is  the 
('iifgoe,  (which  see.) 
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SuiD^,  the  Hog  family,  (which  see.) 

SuLA.  (Nee  G-annet.)* 

SuNFisn,  sun-fish,  a curious  fish  found  in 
the  warmer  seas.  It  is  so  wide  and  so  short 
that  it  looks  like  a very  large  fish  cut  off  just 
behind  the  head.  It  belongs  to  the  order 
Pectognathi,  or  fishes  with  fixed  jaws.  It 
sometimes  attains  a very  great  size,  reaching 
six  feet  in  length.  Its  scientific  name  is 
Orthragoriscus  mola,  this  specific  name  being 
given  because  it  is  round  like  a millstone. 

SuRiCATB.  (See  Zenick.) 

Swallow,  swol'-lo,  (Sax.  sivelpan.) — This  is 
the  only  species  of  the  group  Ilirundo  which 
with  us  is  called  a swallow,  the  others  being 
cither  martins  or  swifts.  The  chimney  or 
house  sv/allow,  as  it  is  frequently  called,  is 
supposed  to  hatch  and  breed  in  Africa,  pro- 
bably to  the  south  of  the  equator,  and  is  a 
periodical  visitor  to  this  country,  generally  ar- 
riving about  the  10th  of  April,  and  remaining 
six  mouths.  The  general  colour  of  the  swal- 
low is  black,  with  reflections  of  gi’ayish-blue  ; 
the  throat  and  forehead  are  deep  reddish- 
brown,  and  there  is  a white  spot  on  the  inner 
web  of  each  of  the  tail-feathers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  in  the  middle,  wdiich  are  the 
shortest ; the  lateral  tail  feathers  are  very 
long,  and  give  a remarkable  forked  appear- 
ance to  the  tail.  The  upper  part  of  the 
breast  is  black,  the  lower  part  and  belly  v/hite  ; 
the  whole  length  is  about  eight  inches  and  a 
half,  of  which  the  elongated  tail-feathers 
measure  nearly  five  inches  ; the  wings  are 
long  and  pointed,  reaching  beyond  the  end  of 
the  second  tail-feather.  On  reaching  this 
country,  they  form  their  nests  in  chimneys, 
under  the  caves  of  houses,  old  ruins,  Ac. 
The  nest  is  formed  of  small  portions  of  moist 
earth,  which  the  bird  may  be  seen  collecting 
at  the  edges  of  ponds  or  the  margins  of  pud- 
dles by  the  road-side.  The  nest  is  made  in  an 
open  saucer-shaped  form,  and  is  lined  with 
feathers.  The  eggs  are  generally  from  four 
to  six  in  number,  white,  speckled  with  ash- 
colour  and  dark  red.  Two  broods  are  pro- 
duced in  the  season.  Swallows  are  very  active, 
gliding  and  darting  about  with  great  lightness, 
and  apparently  very  little  motion  of  the  wing, 
every  stroke  apparently  sending  them  forward 
as  if  shot  from  a bow.  The  note  of  the  adult 
swallow  is  a soft  and  sweet  warble.  Tiiere 
are  many  species  of  swallow  found  in  differ- 
ent countries,  among  which  may  bo  noticed 
the  esculent  swallow,  so  remarkable  for  the 
nest  which  it  makes,  and  which  is  eaten 
by  the  Chinese.  The  nest  is  a singular 
structure  of  some  gelatinous  substance,  pro- 
liably  produced  by  macerating  algm,  and  is 
composed  of  a vast  number  of  threads,  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  in  every  direction.  Before 
the  nest  has  been  used  it  is  nearly  white  and 
translucent,  and  is  then  purchased  at  an 
extravagant  jn-ico.  It  is  eaten  by  being  made 
into  SOU]),  and  is  said  to  resemble  in  llavour 
and  consistency  the  green  fat  of  turtlo-soui). 
The  seientilic  name  of  this  ))ird  is  Collocalia 
nidijica.  It  is  a native  of  Java,  and  builds 
its  nest  on  the  sides  of  jirecipitous  rocks,  so 
that  the  moilo  ol  obtaining  it  is  exceedingly 
dangerous. 

Swan,  (swon,)  (Sax.  snan,)  (Cygnus,)  a gen. 
of  web-footed  swimming  birds,  found  on  the 
rivers  and  small  jiools  of  fresh  water,  and 
di.stinguislied  l)y  their  graceful  and  luajes- 
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tic  appearance.  In  some  of  their  species 
the  swans  approach  the  geese  in  many 
of  their  characters,  whilst  the  typical  ones 
differ  considei’ably.  The  leading  charac- 
ters of  the  swans,  considered  as  a genus  of 
Anatidce,  are  these  : — The  bill  as  wide  at  the 
.tip  as  at  the  basal  part  ; and  higher  than 
wide  at  the  base  ; the  nostrils  are  pierced 
about  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bill, 
and  the  neck  is  very  long  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  other  web-footed  birds.  The 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  in  general  pure  white, 
but  a black  species  exists.  They  swim 
rapidly,  and  their  flight  is  powerful  and 
long-continued ; they  live  in  society,  but  in 
the  breeding-time  they  are  strictly  monoga- 
mous, and  the  pairs  take  up  their  nesting- 
grounds  at  some  distance  from  each  other. 
They  make  their  nests  near  the  margin 
of  the  water,  upon  the  ground,  and  attain  a 
great  age.  They  feed  generally  upon  seeds, 
roots,  and  other  parts  of  aquatic  plants  which 
are  blanched  and  succulent  by  being  under 
the  water  ; but  it  is  asserted  by  some  writers 
that  they  also  eat, fish-spawn,  frogs,  insects,  and 
worms.  Their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  and  rank  in 
the  old  ones,  and  not  very  good  in  the  young 
ones.  Their  skins,  feathers,  and  down,  and 
especially  the  latter,  are  used  for  several  pur- 
poses. There  are  several  species,  and  one,  the 
black  swan  of  Australia,  was  long  regarded  as 
a bird  impossible  to  be  found.  The  scientific 
name  of  this  bird  is  Cypnus  atratus.  It  is 
smaller  than  the  common  species,  and  not  so 
graceful,  its  neck  being  held  quite  stiff,  and 
seldom  arched,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
white  swan.  It  is  quite  black,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  white  quill  feathers  of  the  wing, 
and  the  scarlet  mandible,  which  latter  is 
worn  by  the  natives  as  a kind  of  charm. 
The  wild  swan,  whistling  swan,  or  hooper, 
(Cypnus  ferus,)  so  called  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  note  uttered  by  this  bird,  is  a winter 
visitor  to  the  British  islands  ; they  also  visit 
Holland,  France,  Pi'ovence,  and  Italy,  and 
sometimes  go  as  far  south  as  Egypt  and  Bar- 
bary. It  is  a native  of  the  northern  parts  of 
both  the  Eastern  and  Western  continents, 
and  is  the  first  of  all  the  Anatidae  to  return 
north.  The  bill  is  black,  and  depressed  in  its 
anterior  part,  whilst  the  posterior  is  quad- 
rangular and  yellow.  The  plumage  is  white, 
but  with  a yellowish  tinge  on  the  head  and 
upper  part  of  the  hind  neck.  The  length 
of  the  full-grown  bird  is  rather  more  than 
fom*  feet  and  a half.  The  tame  swan,  or 
mute  swan,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
largest  of  British  birds,  and  differs  from  the 
wild  swan  in  that  it  has  the  anterior  portion  of 
the  beak  yellow,  and  the  base  black,  with  a 
prominent  black  tubercle  or  knob  on  the 
upper  part  in  front  of  the  forehead.  It  is 
rather  shorter  than  the  whistling  swan,  but 
longer  in  the  wings. 

Swifts,  swifts,  a group  of  birds  allied  to  the 
swallow,  but  known  by  their  very  long  wings, 
and  the  formation  of  the  foot,  all  the  toes  of 
which  are  directed  forward.  The  common  swift 
(Cypselus  apus)  is  a well-known  summer 
vls  tantof  Great  Britain,  and  is  always  notable 
tor  Its  prolonged  and  rapid  flight,  and  the 
shrill  screeching  sound  which  it  utters. 
Like  the  swallow,  the  swift  feeds  exclusively 
on  insects,  and  catches  them  as  they  fly 
througl;  the  air.  Thoio  are  several  species  of  1 
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swift,  one  of  which,  the  Alpine  swift,  (Cypselus 
melba.)  is  an  occasional  visitor  of  our  shores. 

SwoRDiCK.  (See  Butter-fish.)  . 

Sword-fish,  (2CipMas  pladius,)  a gen.  of 
fishes  remarkable  for  having  the  upper  jaw 
prolonged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a sword, 
and  constituting  at  least  one-third  of  the  total 
length.  The  body  is  elongated,  nearly  round 
behind,  but  a little  compressed  ; upper  part  of 
the  head  nearly  flat,  slightly  deseending  to 
the  base  of  the  sword,  which  is  formed  by 
an  extension  of  the  vomei’,  maxillary  and 
intermaxillary  bones.  There  are  no  proper 
teeth,  and  no  true  tongue.  The  whole  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  a rough  skin.  The  gills 
are  peculiar,  not  consisting  of  fringes  in  the 
form  of  the  teeth  of  a comb,  as  is  usual 
among  bony  fishes,  but  each  consisting  of  two 
large  parallel  laminae,  with  reticulated  sur- 
faces. The  whole  of  the  under  part  of  the 
body  is  of  a fine  pure  silver-colour,  shaded 
with  bluish-black  on  the  upper  part.  Very 
young  specimens,  of  twelve  or  eighteen  inches 
long,  have  the  body  covered  with  small 
tubercles,  which'  disappear  as  the  fish  in- 
creases in  size,  first  on  the  back,  and  after- 
wards on  the  belly,  and  by  the  time  it  attains 
the  length  of  three  feet,  are  no  longer  appa- 
rent. The  sword-fish  is  sometimes  more  than 
twenty  feet  long,  the  beak  included.  It 
swims  with  greater  swiftness  than  almost  any 
inhabitant  of  the  deep,  and  is  possessed  of 
vast  muscular  strength.  It  attacks  and  puts 
to  flight  the  smaller  cetaceous  animals,  not- 
withstanding its  food  is  usually  vegetable. 
The  flesh  of  the  adult  is  said  to  be  hard  but 
good,  that  of  the  young  fish  white,  agreeable, 
and  nourishing.  The  sword-fish  is'  very 
abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  has 
attracted  much  notice  from  very  early  times  ; 
but  though  longest  and  best  known  to  natural- 
ists as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Mediterranean, 
it  often  roams  into  the  ocean,  general  y 
taking  a direction  either  northward  or  south- 
ward of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  From  the 
time  of  the  very  earliest  authentic  notice  of 
British  fishes,  it  has  beenjincluded  in  the 
number,  though  only  as  an  occasional  strag- 
gler. In  the  Mediterranean  it  approaches  the 
shore  in  May,  and  remains  for  about  three 
months. 

Sylvia,  sil'-vi-ah,  a large  gen.  of  birds,  be- 
longing to  the  family  of  the  Luscinidte,  and 
comprising  the  warblers  and  other  similar 
birds.  Members  of  this  genus  are  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  Old  World. 

SvNGNATHus.  (See  Bill-fish.) 

T. 

Tabanus.  (See  Gadflies.) 

TadoRxVA.  (See  Sheldrake.) 

TAiNiA.  (See  Tapeworm.) 

Tadpole,  tdd-pole,  (Sax.  tad,  toad,  and 
pold,  a young  one,)  a young  frog  before  it  has 
disengaged  itself  from  the  membranes  that 
envelop  it  in  its  first  stages  of  life. 

Tagnicate.  (5'ee  Peccary,  White-lipped.) 

Taguan,  tap-wan,  one  of  the  flying  squir- 
rels, (Pteromys  petaurista,)  which  is  tolerably 
plentiful  in  many  parts  of  Asia.  Including 
its  tail,  it  is  nearly  a yai-d  in  length. 

Tailor-bird,  tay-lor,  a remarkable  little 
bird  belonging  to  the  warblers,  (Orthotomus 
lonpicaudus,)  and  inhabiting  India.  It  make 
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Its  nest  in  a very  curious  manner.  Sometimes 
it  chooses  two  leaves  growing  near  each 
other,  and  with  some  vegetable  fibre  sews 
their  edges  together,  using  its  beak  as  an 
awl,  and  the  fibre  as  thread  ; it  tlien  stufifs 
the  hollow  between  the  leaves  with  down,  and 
after  making  a suitable  depression,  lays  its 
eggs  there.  Sometimes  it  chooses  a single 
large  leaf,  and  draws  its  edges  together  in  a 
similar  fashion. 

Talitrus.  (See  Sandhoppek.) 

Tallegalla.  (See  Brush  Turkey.) 

Talpa.  (See  Mole.) 

Tamandua,  tdm-an'-dew-ah,  one  of  the  ant- 
eaters  of  Brazil,  which  can  climb  trees,  and 
feed  on  the  insects  which  traverse  the 
branches. 

Tamanoir.  {See  Ant-eater.) 

Tamias.  [See  Squirrels.) 

Tanagers,  tan’-dg-urs,  a beautiful  group  of 
birds,  having  the  bill  transverse  at  the  base,  and 
rather  arched  at  the  tip. 

Tanrec,  tan-relc,  a remarkable  insectivorous 
animal  found  in  Madagascar,  and  there  called 
the  Native  Hedgehog,  {Centetes  ecaudatus. ) Its 
body  is  covered  with  an  array  of  short  spines, 
but  it  cannot  roll  itself  up  like  the  true  hedge- 
hog. No  external  tail  is  visible.  In  spite,  or 
rather  by  reason  of  its  powerful  musky  smell, 
the  natives  eat  the  tanrec,  and  think  it  a great 
luxury. 

Tapir,  td'-peer,  (Tapirus,)  a pachydermatous 
animal  belonging  to  the  ord.  Ungulata  and 
fam.  miephantidce.  There  are  three  known 
species  of  the  tapir,  two  of  which  inhabit  South 
America,  while  the  third  is  found  in  Sumatra 
and  on  the  peninsula  of  Jlalacca.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  genus  are  as  follows  : The  muzzle 
is  prolongated  into  a short  proboscis,  which  is 
simple  at  the  end ; the  skin  is  covered  with 
hair  ; the  skull  is  of  a sort  of  pyramidal  form, 
resembling  that  of  the  pig,  and  the  nasal  bones 
are  mucli  arched,  so  as  to  give  support  to  those 
muscles  from  which  the  proboscis  depends;  the 
tail  is  extremely  short ; the  jaws  are  furnished 
with  six  incisors  and  two  canines  (very  small) 
in  each,  and  the  upper  jaw  has  seven,  and  the 
under  six  molars  on  each  side ; the  feet  have 
four  toes  on  the  front  feet  and  three  on  the 
posterior  ones ; the  neck  is  high,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  a sort  of  mane  formed  of  upright 
bristles ; and  in  their  form,  generally,  they  are 
not  at  all  unlike  the  hog  family,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  legs  are  usually  longer.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  common  American 
ta,\yir, (Tapirus  terrestris,  or  americanus,)  called 
the  Mborebi.  This  is  a large  animal,  nearly 
six  feet  long,  and  measuring  about  three  feet 
and  a half  high.  The  skin  is  very  thick,  and 
covered  with  short  brown  hair,  and  it  is  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  Southern  America,  from 
Panama  nearly  to  the  extreme  south.  It  in- 
habits the  most  tropical  forests,  near  water,  in 
which  it  often  bathes,  and  is  more  of  a noc- 
turnal than  a diurnal  animal.  Altogether  it  is 
a harmless  animal,  and  when  attacked  gene- 
rally seeks  safety  in  llight,  although  it  is  .said 
to  frc(iuently  crush  its  most  cruel  enemy,  the 
jaguar,  with  its  body  against  the  limbs  of  trees, 
w’hen  that  animal  assails  it.  The  diet  of  the 
tapir  is  purely  vegetable,  and  it  often  inflicts 
great  loss  on  i)lanters  by  its  predilection  for 
various  roots,  which  it  digs  up  in  large  (pian- 
tities,  laying  waste  large  tracts  of  ground. 
The  other  South  American  species  (T.  viUosus) 
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is  but  little  known,  and  is  distinguished  from 
the  former  by  the  greater  length  of  its  hair. 
It  is  principally  found  inhabiting  the  Andes, 
at  a height  of  some  3000  to  3600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  remaining  variety — Ta- 
pirus malayanus,  Malayan  tapir,  or  Kuda 
ayer — is  much  larger  than  either  of  the  species 
just  described,  as  it  measures  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  proportionate 
height.  It  is  of  a very  heavy,  massive  appear- 
ance, and  is  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  colour- 
ing of  its  body,  its  fore  quarters  being  of  a 
glossy  jetty  black,  while  its  hind  quarters, 
back,  and  sides,  are  pure  white.  The  pro- 
boscis or  trunk  is  also  developed  more  than  in 
the  American  varieties,  as  it  measures  some 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  eyes  are  very 
small  and  round,  and  the  ears  are  also  round, 
and  are  tipped  with  white.  In  habits  and  dis- 
position the  Indian  tapir  greatly  resembles 
those  of  America ; so  they  call  for  no  special 
description.  It  is  said  to  exist  abundantly  in 
China,  but  hitherto  it  has  only  been  found  in 
Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Malacca. 

Tape-worm,  taip-wurm,  a well-known  animal 
belonging  to  the  Entozoa,  (Tania,)  which  in- 
habits the  intestines  and  other  digestive  or- 
gans of  human  and  other  beings.  There  are 
many  species  of  Tsenia,  and  there  is  scarcely 
an  animal  that  does  not  possess  its  own  spe- 
cies. 

Tarandus.  [See  Reindeer.) 

Tarantula,  td-rdn'-tu-ld,  (Ital.)  (Lycosa  Ta- 
rantula,) a spider  belonging  to  the  fam.  Ara- 
neidcB,  the  third  order  of  the  class  Arachnida. 
The  tarantula  is  a native  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  its  bite  is  supposed  by  the  natives  of  Italy 
to  be  only  cured  by  the  patient  being  made  to 
dance  violently  to  the  sound  of  music.  It  lives 
on  the  ground,  generally  under  stones  or  in 
holes  in  the  earth,  and  does  not  construct 
regular  webs  to  catch  its  prey,  but  lies  in  wait 
for  it,  or  issues  forth  on  predatory  excursions, 
rushing  back  to  its  hole  when  it  has  secured 
it.  (See  also  Spider.) 

Tarsier,  tar-se-er,  a curious  gen.  of  monkeys 
allied  to  the  Lemurs  and  Galagos,  The  Banca 
Tarsier  {Tarsius  speclrum)  inhabits  Borneo, 
Celebes,  and  the  Banca  islands.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  extremely  long  fingers. 

Taxidermy,  taJcs'-i-der-me,{Gv.  arrange- 
ment ; derma,  skin,)  a term  originally  used  to 
designate  the  methods  for  preserving  skins,  so 
as  to  retain  their  natural  appearance,  but  is 
now  applied  to  the  art  of  preserving  the  whole 
animal  body  for  collections  of  natural  history, 
— the  method  best  applicable  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  small  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  Crustacea, 
most  of  the  insects,  though  not  the  lepidoptera, 
the  skins  of  the  larger  animals,  &c.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  preserved  should,  if  small,  be  sus- 
pended in  a glass  jar  containing  alcohol  ; in 
the  case  of  specimens  of  large  size,  copper 
cans,  or  wooden  kegs,  made  with  a large 
mouth,  with  a cap  or  bung  fitting  air-tight. 
The  vessels  should  be  completely  filled  with 
alcohol,  in  order  to  prevent  injury  by  motion. 
Insects  arc  commonly  jireserved  by  fastiuiing 
them  down  with  pins  thrust  through  their  1)0- 
dies,  into  a lining  of  cork  or  soft  wood,  forming 
the  bot  tom  of  i)a|)er  ho.xes.  As  colh  cti'd,  they 
may  ))e  place<l  in  small  wide-mouthed  phials, 
containing  a little  ctimphor,  or,  better  still,  a 
sponge  soaked  in  ether,  which  soon  kills  them. 
Large  animals  should  bo  skinned,  and  the 
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skins  placed  in  alcohol,  or  smeared  on  the 
inside  with  arsenic,  and  then  dried.  If  arsenic 
cannot  be  procured,  immersion  in  a strong 
brine  of  alum  and  salt  is  very  efficacious.  A 
wash  with  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
water  is  an  admirable  preservative,  and  will 
defend  skins,  furs,  and  feathers  against  the 
ravages  of  the  white  ant.  Insects  are  kept 
from  the  skins  by  sprinkling  in  the  hair  pow- 
dered green  or  blue  vitriol.  The  skins  should 
be  stripped  from  the  animals  with  especial 
care.  Before  setting  up  in  the  natural  posi- 
tion, with  wires,  &c.,  all  parts  liable  to  decom- 
position should  be  carefully  removed,  and 
arsenic  or  arsenical  soap  applied  freely  over 
the  skin.  The  arsenic  may  be  applied  either 
in  a state  of  dry  powder  or  mixed  with  alcohol 
and  water  to  the  consistency  of  treacle,  and 
applied  with  a brush.  For  detailed  directions 
for  the  preservation  of  every  specimen  of  na- 
tural history,  consult  Swainson’s  Taxidermy, 
forming  a volume  of  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cydo- 
pcedia. 

Tatea,  tai-rah,  a handsome  weasel  of  tropical 
America,  {Galera  barbara,)  which  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  Pine  Marten,  and  is  black, 
with  the  exception  of  a large  white  patch  on 
the  breast. 

Teal,  teal,  (Querquedula  crecca,)  (Du.  taling,) 
a bird  belonging  to  the  family  Anatinoe,  or  true 
ducks,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  given 
in  a former  article.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the 
wild  ducks  which  visit  this  country  in  the 
winter,  and  has  a black  bill,  with  the  head 
and  upper  parts  of  a bright  bay  colour.  It 
arrives  in  this,  countiy  very  late  in  the  autumn, 
and  is  found  principally  along  the  southern  and 
westward  coast  of  England  and  Ireland. 

Teaks,  teerz,  (Lat.  lacJirymce,)  in  Phys.,  are 
the  limpid  fluid  secreted  by  the  lachrymal 
glands,  and  flowing  on  the  surface  of  the  eyes. 
They  serve  to  prevent  the  friction  of  the  eye- 
lids on  the  eyes,  to  keep  the  cornea  moist,  and 
to  wash  away  any  extraneous  bodies  that  may 
have  fallen  into  the  eye.  {See  Eye). 

Tee-tee,  a name  given  to  several  of  the 
Squirrel-monkeys,  Callithrix,  q.  v. 

Teeth,  teeth,  (Sax.  teth ; Lat.  dentes ; G-r. 
odontes,)  in  Anat.,  are  certain  hard  bodies  at- 
tached to  parts  of  the  mouth  or  beginning  of 
the  alimentary  canal,  and  peculiar  to  verte- 
brated  classes  of  animals.  They  are  princi- 
pally adapted  for  seizing,  tearing,  dividing, 
pounding,  or  grinding  the  food ; but  in  some 
they  are  modified  to  serve  as  weapons  of  of- 
fence and  defence ; in  others  as  aids  to  loco- 
motion, means  of  anchorage,  instruments  for 
uprooting  or  cutting  down  trees,  or  for  the 
transpoi't  and  working  of  building  materials. 
They  are  characteristic  of  age  and  sex  ; and  in 
man  they  are  also  subsei'vient  to  beauty  and 
speech.  In  man  every  tooth  consists  of  two 
hard  parts  ; one  external,  white,  uniform, 
somewhat  like  ivory  ; the  other  internal,  some- 
what like  the  compact  structure  of  bone.  The 
former,  which  is  armed  enamel,  is  very  close 
in  texture,  perfectly  uniform  and  homogene- 
ous, yet  presenting  a fibrous  arrangement.  It 
is  seen  only  at  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  the 
vipper  and  outer  part  of  which  consists  of  this 
substance.  The  internal  portion  of  the  tooth 
and  the  root  consists  of  close-grained  bony 
matter,  as  dense  as  the  compact  walls  of  the 
long  bones.  In  the  interioi*  of  the  bony  part 
o*  »ach  tooth  is  a cavity,  which  descends  into 
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the  root  and  communicates  at  its  extremity 
with  the  outer  surface  by  openings  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  branches  into  which  the 
tooth  is  divided.  This  cavity,  which  is  large 
in  young  or  newly-formed  teeth,  and  small  in 
those  which  ai’e  old,  contains  a delicate  vas- 
cular membrane,  which  has  been  named  the 
pulp  of  the  tooth.  It  presents  two  surfaces, — 
an  exterior,  adhering  to  the  bony  suiface  of 
the  dental  cavity  by  minute  vessels,  and  an  in- 
terior, free,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
of  a body  as  minute,  resembling  a closed  sac. 
In  the  child,  the  teeth  usually  begin  to  cut 
through  the  gum  about  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month  after  birth,  and  the  temporary  or  de- 
ciduous set  of  teeth,  twenty  in  number,  are 
generally  completed  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year.  The  period  of  dentition  is  usually  a 
time  of  disordered  health  to  children,  espe- 
cially if  anything  occurs  to  prevent  the  ready 
yielding  of  the  gum  to  the  pressure  of  the  tooth 
below.  The  deciduous  teeth  begin  to  fall  out 
about  the  age  of  seven  or  eight,  and  are  re- 
placed by  the  adult  or  permanent  set.  These 
are  thirty-two  in  number,  or  sixteen  in  each 
jaw ; namely,  four  incisors  or  front  teeth,  two 
cuspidati  or  canine  teeth,  four  bicuspidati,  and 
six  molars.  The  last  two  molars  are  called 
dentes  sapienticB,  or  wisdom  teeth,  on  account 
of  their  not  making  their  appearance  till  about 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  later,  when 
one  is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  years  of 
discretion.  The  teeth  are  subject  to  decay,  and 
require  to  he  kept  clean  by  frequent  brushing. 
(See  Toothache.) 

Teguexin,  teg-wex'-in,  a large  American 
lizard,  (Teins,)  measuring  more  than  five  feet 
in  length,  and  having  a very  long  tail.  There 
are  several  species  of  Teguexins,  all  of  which 
can  swim  well,  and  plunge  into  the  water  if 
alarmed . It  is  a powerful  animal,  and,  if  brought 
to  bay,  will  fight  fiercely,  biting  like  a bull-dog, 
and  retaining  its  hold  nearly  as  tenaciously. 
The  scaly  rings  with  which  its  tail  is  covered 
are  thought  to  be  useful  as  a protection  against 
paralysis.  The  fat  is  also  valued  by  the  na- 
tives, who  apply  it  to  wounds,  and  think  that 
it  has  the  power  of  drawing  out  any  thorns  or 
prickles  that  have  become  buried  in  the  flesh. 
The  animal  itself  is  believed  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  the  alligator  by  hissing  angrily. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Amazon  it  is  called  Jacu- 
arii. 

Teius.  (See  Teguexin.) 

Teledu,  tel'-e-doo,  a Javanese  animal,  (My- 
daus  meliceps,)  that  is  popularly  called  the 
Stinkard,  on  account  of  the  horrible  stench 
which  it  can  produce  when  alarmed.  It  be- 
longs to  the  weasels,  and  is  allied  to  the  equally 
odorous  skunk  of  North  America.  Its  colour 
is  dark  brown,  except  a broad  stripe  of  white 
along  the  back.  The  small  amount  of  fetid 
matter  which  can  be  ejected  by  a teledu  is  so 
potent,  that  a whole  village  can  be  affected 
by  it. 

Temples,  (Lat.  tempora,  literally  times,)  in 
Anat.,  are  the  lateral  and  flat  parts  of  the  head 
above  the  ears  ; so  called  because  time,  or  the 
age  of  an  individual,  is  denoted  by  the  hair  be- 
coming first  gray  here.  The  temporal  boneiJ 
are  two  irregular-shaped  bones,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  head,  connected  with  the  occipital, 
parietal,  and  sphenoid  bones.  The  temporal 
muscle  is  situated  in  the  temple,  and  inserted 
into  the  coronoid  process  of  the  lower  jaw,  it.s 
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principal  use  being  to  draw  the  lower  jaw  up- 
wards, as  in  biting.  The  temporal  artery  is  a 
brancli  of  the  external  carotid,  which  runs  on 
the  temples  and  gives  off  the  frontal  artery. 

Tench,  tensh,  {Tinea  vulgaris,)  a common 
and  well-known  fish  in  these  islands,  belonging 
to  the  Carp  fa,mily,  or  Cypvinidce.  Like  the 
carp,  the  tench  is  extremely  tenacious  of  life. 
It  is  distinguished,  in  common  with  the  family, 
by  having  no  adipose  dorsal  fin,  a scaly  head, 
and  a small  mouth  destitute  of  teeth.  {See 
Carp.) 

Tenebrio.  {See  Mealavorm.) 

Teredo,  ter-ee'-do,  a destructive  mollusc, 
popularly  called  the  Shipworm,  which  bores 
lioles  into  timber  and  destroys  vessels,  piles, 
or  any  other  submerged  wooden  structure,  by 
boring  so  many  holes,  that  the  wood  looks  as  if 
it  were  a honeycomb.  The  copper  Avith  AA’hich 
the  bottoms  of  ships  are  covered  is  the  only 
protection  that  has  as  yet  proved  effectual. 

Terns,  turnz,  a large  group  of  marine  birds, 
allied  to  the  gulls,  but  distinguished  by  their 
lon,g,  pointed  Avings,  and  their  forked  tails. 

Terebella,  ter-ee-beV -lali,  a gen.  of  marine 
worms,  which  make  gelatinous  tubes,  strength- 
ened with  sand,  fragments  of  shells,  and  other 
substances.  They  have  a great  bunch  of  deli- 
cate tentacles,  by  which  the  materials  for  the 
tube  are  gathered. 

Termite.  {See  Ant,  WHiTfi.-)'' 

Terrapins,  ter'-rd-pins,  a group  of  aquatic 
tortoises  found  in  America,  which  have  long 
necks  and  powerful  jaws.  Their  flesh  is  excel- 
lent, and  they  are  sold  in  the  markets  for  the 
purposes  of  the  table.  Many  genera  of  tor- 
toises furnish  species  that  are  called  terrapins, 
such  as  Chelydra,  Malaclemys,  Kinosternon, 
&c. 

Terrier,  ter'-re-er,  (Fr.,fr.  Lat.  terra,  earth,) 
a small  variety  of  domesticated  dog  or  hound, 
so  called  from  its  propensity  to  pursue  and  at- 
tack its  prey  in  subterranean  retreats.  If  not 
indigenous  in  England,  it  Avas  very  early  intro- 
duced by  the  primitive  inhabitants.  Even  a 
considerable  mixture  Avith  other  breeds  does 
not  impair  its  boldness,  hardiness,  fidelity, 
vivacity,  and  vermin-hunting  propeiisiiies. 
There  are  two  Avell-marked  varieties,  the  re- 
sult of  fancy  or  accident.  One,  the  English 
terrier,  is  smooth,  round,  elegant  in  shape, 
usually  black,  Avith  tan  spots  over  the  eyes, 
and  the  same  tint  on  the  legs  and  the  lower 
parts;  it  is  occasionally  Avhite;  the  nose  is 
sharp,  the  eyes  bright,  ears  pointed  or  slightly 
turned  down,  and  the  tail  carried  high  and 
bowed  over  the  back.  The  other,  the  Scotch 
terrier,  the  oldest  and  purest  breed,  has  shaggy 
and  wiry  hair,  a shorter  and  fuller  muzzle, 
bearded  snout  and  face,  stouter  limbs,  less 
elegant  form,  and  a pale  sandy  or  ochre  colour. 
The  terrier  has  an  acute  sense  of  smell,  and  is 
a good  attendant  on  a ])ack  of  hounds,  forcing 
foxes  and  other  game  from  their  coverts  ami 
dens.  In  England  the  terrier  blood  is  visible 
in  most  sheep  and  cattle  dogs.  The  IMaltese 
terrier  is  a species  of  dog  about  the  size  of  a 
ferret  or  Avcasel,  found  in  Malta  and  other 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  generally  a great 
favourite  Avith  ladies.  'I’licy  arc  very  faithful 
and  alfectionate  to  their  oAvners,  Avhilo  they 
are  very  ill-temjicred  tOAvards  strangers. 

Testudo.  {See  'rOUTOISE.) 

Tetracerus.  (See  Ciiikaua.) 

Tetrao.  LS'ce  Ouoose.) 
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Textor.  {See  Weaver-birds.) 

Tiialarctos.  ((See  Bear,  Polar.) 

Tualassidroma.  {See  Petrels.) 

Thigh,  tJii,  (Sax.  tUegli,  Lat./e?R«r,)in  Anat., 
is  that  part  of  the  upper  extremity  betAveen 
the  loAver  part  of  the  trunk  and  the  leg.  It  is 
articulated  to  the  pelvis,  and  to  the  bones  of 
the  leg  at  the  knee.  The  thigh-bone  is  the 
longest  of  all  the  bones  of  the  body,  and  con- 
sists of  a body  or  shaft-  and  tAVO  extremities. 
The  body  is  compressed,  but  nearly  cylindrical 
tOAA^ards  the  centre,  and  expands  superiorly 
and  interiorly.  At  its  superior  extremity  is 
the  neck,  Avhich  is  directed  upAvards  and  in- 
Avards,  so  as  to  form  an  obtuse  angle  Avith  the 
shaft ; and  at  its  point  of  union  with  the  latter 
are  tAVO  eminences,  called  the  trochanters. 
The  neck  is  so  called  from  its  constricted 
appearance,  as  Avell  as  from  its  supporting  the 
head.  This  last  is  globular,  forming  a con- 
siderable segment  of  a sphere,  and  in  the  fresh 
state  is  coated  Avith  cartilage.  It  articulates 
Avith  the  acetabulum,  or  cup-shaped  cavity  of 
the  os  iunominatum,  so  as  to  admit  of  a variety 
of  motions.  The  inferior  extremity  of  the 
bone  is  much  thicker  and  broader  than  the 
superior,  and  is  terminated  by  tAVO  eminences 
separated  posteriorly  by  a deep  fossa,  and 
named  the  external  and  internal  condyles. 
The  articular  surfaces  of  both  condyles  are 
covered  Avith  cartilage,  and  are  connected 
interiorly  Avith  the  tibia  and  anteriorly  Avith 
the  patella.  This  bone  is  well  covered  Avith 
muscles,  and  through  the  thigh  pass  large 
blood-Amssels  and  nerves  connected  Avith  the 
foot  and  leg.  {See  Anatomy.) 

Thorax,  tJio’-rdks,  (Gr.,  from  thoreo,  I leap, 
because  the  heart  leaps  in  it,)  in  Anat.,  is  the 
chest,  or  that  part  of  the  body  Avhich  is  situated 
betAveen  the  neck  and  the  abdomen.  It  is 
composed  of  bones,  cartilages,  and  ligaments, 
Avhich  form  a large  conical  cavity  for  the  lodg- 
ment of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  large  blood- 
vessels Its  Avails  are  formed  posteriorly  by 
I the  dorso-thoracic  vertebrm  and  the  ribs  as  far 
outAvards  as  their  angles,  laterally  by  the  bodies 
' of  the  ribs,  and  anteriorly  by  the  anterior  ex- 
j tremities  of  the  ribs,  the  sternum,  and  the 
costal  cartilages.  It  is  separated  from  the 
abdomen  beloAV  by  the  diaphragm.  The  thoracic 
' duct  lies  upon  the  dorsal  vertebrm  betAveen 
the  aorta  and  the  vena  azygos,  and  extending 
from  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  angle 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  left  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins,  into  Avhich  it  opens  and  pours 
its  contents.  It  is  the  great  trunk  of  the  ab- 
sorbents, Avhich  pour  their  contents  into  it 
from  almost  every  part  of  the  body. 

Tiiread-avor.ai,  or  Eilaria,  thred-wiirm,  a 
gen.  of  Avorms  belonging  to  the  class  Eniozoa, 
ord.  Nematoidea,  so  called  from  their  form, 
Avliich  is  long  and  slender,  resembling  that  of 
the  Gordii  amon.g  the  Annelida,  but  Avith  mere 
marks  on  the  body  instead  of  rings.  Their 
extremities  are  cylindrical  and  attenuated. 
'I’hey  inhabit  various  animals,  both  large  and 
small,  Avhilo  some  are  found  in  the  subcu- 
taneous cellular  tissue  of  man  ; as  the  guinea- 
Avorm,  Eilaria  medinensis,  so  common  in  hot 
climates,  more  esjiecially  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
Avherc  the  iiatiA’CS  are  infested  Avilh  it.  It  pene- 
trates the  skin  and  raises  a i)ainful  tumour,  but 
may  be  easily  extracted  byseizing  theextremity 
ami  druAving  it  a little  Avay  out , Avhen  the  cx- 
1 tract('<l  portion  is  tAvisted  round  a small  stick, 
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which  is  rotated  each  day  until  the  worm  is 
pulled  gradually  out.  Two  other  species  are 
found  in  man,  the  one  infesting  the  eye,  and  the 
other  the  bronchial  tube.  Birds,  reptiles,  and 
fisiies,  as  well  as  insects  and  mollusca,  are  also 
subject  to  its  attacks.  Several  species  of  ground 
beetles  (carabidce)  are  so  infested  with  them, 
that  the  soonest  mode  of  procuring  the  thread- 
worm is  to  kill  a few  beetles  and  open  them. 
If  the  insects  are  killed  by  being  placed  in 
spirits,  the  thread-worms  generally  endeavour 
to  escape,  but  die  before  they  can  quite  liberate 
themselves. 

Thrush,  thrush,  or  Throstle,  (Sax.  thrise  ; 
Turdus,)  a fam.  of  dentirostral  birds,  of  the 
ord.  Insessores.  Thrushes,  or  birds  bearing 
considerable  resemblance  to  thrushes,  are 
found  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world. 
Those  which  inhabit  high  latitudes,  and  places 
which  are  otherwise  very  seasonal  in  their 
chai’acter,  are  in  general  migratory,  and  those 
which  inhabit  places  of  more  mild  and  uniform 
character  are  in  general  stationary.  The 
generic  characters  are, — beak  of  moderate 
size,  straight,  convex  above ; point  of  the 
upper  mandible  compressed,  notched,  and 
slightly  curved  downwards ; the  gape  fur- 
nished with  a few  hairs,  the  nostrils  oval, 
lateral,  half  concealed  by  membrane;  middle 
toe  not  so  long  as  the  tarsus,  and  the  outer 
toes  joined  to  it  at  the  base.  As  the  number 
of  species  that  has  been  desc.ribed  amounts 
to  between  140  to  150,  we  can  only  give  an 
outline  of  a few  of  them.  The  missel  thrush 
(2\  viscivorus)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
European  species,  measuring  eleven  inches  in 
length  and  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  in  the 
stretch  of  its  wings.  It  is  rather  a shy  bird, 
frequenting  small  woods  and  the  high  trees  in 
hedges  bounding  large  meadows,  but  during 
the  breeding  season  it  becomes  bold  and 
quarrelsome,  driving  away  the  smaller  birds 
in  all  directions  from  its  haunts.  It  is  resident 
in  England  all  the  year,  and  the  male  com- 
mences his  song  as  early  sometimes  as  Feb- 
ruary. It  begins  to  build  in  April,  and  fixes 
its  nest  in  the  fork  of  a branch  of  a tree, 
frequently  that  of  an  apple-tree  in  an  orchard. 
The  external  part  is  made  of  sticks,  coarse 
vegetable  fibres,  moss,  and  an  admixture  of 
earth,  and  lined  with  finer  vegetable  matter 
and  with  wool.  The  eggs  are  of  a greenish 
white,  or  sometimes  of  a reddish  white  colour, 
spotted  with  red  brown,  and  are  four  or  five  in 
number-.  The  song  thrush  (T.  musicus)  is 
“the  thrush  ” by  way  of  eminence  in  England. 
In  Scotland  it  is  the  mavis.  It  is  considerably 
smaller  than  the  missel  thrush.  The  length  is 
about  nine  inches,  the  extent  of  the  wings 
about  thirteen  and  a half  As  is  the  case  with 
the  missel  thrush,  the  general  colour  above  is 
brownish  gray,  and  that  below  whitish  red, 
mottled  with  dusky  spots.  It  frequents  small 
woods,  plantations,  and  shrubberies,  and  seeks 
its  food  in  meadows,  lawns,  and  gardens.  In 
the  grape  countries  of  Europe  it  feeds  luxu- 
riously during  autumn  on  ripe  grapes,  and 
at  that  time  is  in  great  request  for  the  table. 
The  nest  is  a compact  structure,  formed  exter- 
nally of  moss  and  fibres,  and  strengthened 
with  an  admixture  of  mud.  It  is  generally  in 
the  corner  of  a hedge  or  bush,  or  of  a thick 
tree,  but  seldom  at  any  considerable  elevation 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  eggs 
are  usually  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a beautiful 
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light  blue  colour,  with  a few  small  well-defined 
black  spots  over  the  larger  end.  The  song  of 
the  thrush  is  very  sweet,  and  has  considerable 
compass.  The  solitary  thrush  (T.  solitarius) 
has  also  been  called  the  blue  thrush,  from  its 
colour.  It  inhabits  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  general  colour  is 
blue,  with  gray  margin  to  the  feathers,  the  size 
rather  smaller  than  the  common  blackbird,  but 
the  habits  a good  deaii  the  same.  The  rock 
thrush  (T.  saxatilis)  frequents  the  wildest  parts 
of  rocky  countries,  and  is  found  in  summer  on 
the  Uralian  mountains,  the  Alps,  and  Pyrenees. 
It  is  a very  shy  bird,  and  makes  its  nest  among 
fragments  of  rock  or  loose  rough  stones,  of 
hair  lined  with  moss.  It  is  about  seven  inches 
and  a half  in  length.  {See  Ant  Thrushes. 
For  Spotted  Ground  Thrush,  see  Cinclosoma.  ) 

Thylacinus.  {See  Wolf,  Tasmanian.) 

Thynnus.  {See  Tunny.) 

Thyroid  Cartilage,  in  Anat.  (<S'ee Larynx.) 

Tibia.  {See  Leg.) 

Ticks,  tiks,  (Ixiodidoe,)  a species  of  minute 
animals  of  a parasitical  nature,  belonging  to 
the  general  division  Acaridee.  Ticks  have  the 
mouth  shaped  like  a sucker,  and  they  are 
found  in  thick  woods  hanging  on  low  plants, 
and  ready  to  attach  themselves  to  the  coats  of 
horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  other  animals  which 
approach  them.  They  bury  their  sucker  deep 
in  the  skins  of  the  animals  they  attack,  and 
work  their  way  down  into  the  flesh,  preying 
upon  the  blood.  They  attach  themselves  so 
firmly  to  the  victims,  and  multiply  so  fast, 
that  many  horses  and  cattle  often  perish  from 
exhaustion,  on  account  of  the  blood  of  which 
they  have  been  deprived.  The  ox-tick,  {Ixiodes 
reticulatus,)  when  inflated  with  blood,  is  about 
half  an  inch  long.  The  water-ticks  {Hydrach- 
nidee)  form  another  variety  of  the  species,  and 
live  in  the  water  always  ; but  in  habits  and 
mode  of  life  resemble  the  others  in  nearly  every 
particular. 

Tic-polonga,  tilc-po-lon'-ga,  a venomous 
snake  inhabiting  Asia,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Katuka,  {Dahoia  elegans.)  The  name 
polonga  is  given  by  the  natives  to  many 
snakes,  the  prefix  tic  alluding  to  the  spots 
with  which  it  is  marked.  It  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives.  Its  colour  is  brown,  and  there 
are  three  rows  of  brown  spots  edged  with 
white  running  along  the  body. 

Tiger,  ti'-ger,  (Lat.  tigris.)  {Felis  tigris, 
LinmEus,)an  animal  which,  like  the  lion,  is 
considered  to  be  a distinctive  type  of  the 
family  Felidae.  It  is  a most  ferocious  and 
bloodthirsty  animal,  and  ranks  next  to  the 
“ king  of  beasts,”  although  in  ferocity  it  may 
be  fairly  considered  his  superior.  There  is 
only  one  species,  and  that  is  termed  the  Royal 
tiger.  His  colour  is  principally  of  a bright 
orange  ; his  throat,  face,  and  under  portion  of 
the  body  nearly  white  ; and  the  whole  surface 
of  his  coat  banded  with  transverse  stripes  of  a 
jet-black  colour.  Although  somewhat  less  than 
the  lion,  the  tiger  is  scarcely  inferior  in  strength, 
while  in  the  splendour  of  his  coat  and  the 
general  beauty  of  his  form  and  appearance,  he 
is  greatly  superioi-.  He  has  no  mane,  and  his 
average  length  is  about  eight  or  nine  feet, 
while  his  height  from  the  ground  is  between 
three  and  four  feet.  Some  specimens  have 
occurred  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  feet  in 
length,  and  of  proportionate  height ; but  the 
dimensions  above  given  may  be  taken  u.i  tiic 
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average  size  of  the  generality  of  the  animals. 
In  strength  and  activity  the  tiger  exhibits  the 
most  stupendous  powers.  The  distance  he 
clears  in  his  bound,  and  the  wonderful  celerity 
with  which  he  accomplishes  it,  is  maiwellous, 
and  hardly  any  beast,  even  the  elephant,  can 
resist  the  impetus  of  his  attack.  He  can  carry 
off  a man  with  ease  in  his  mouth,  and  has  been 
seen  to  di’ag  away  a large  buffalo  apparently 
without  effort.  Tigers  are  not  found  on  the 
African  continent,  but  they  abound  in  India, 
and  are  found  in  China:  while  in  Sumatra, 
even  at  the  present  day,  they  exist  in  such 
large  numbers  that  they  are  a positive  scourge 
to  the  natives,  whole  villages  being  depopu- 
lated by  their  ravages,  and  all  the  cattle  in 
the  neighboui'hood  destroyed.  In  India,  how- 
ever, the  largest  varieties  are  found  ; and  there, 
as  well  as  in  Sumatra,  the  superstitious  natives 
worship  him  through  fear.  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles,  the  eminent  naturalist,  gives  various 
accounts  of  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  na- 
tives in  reference  to  the  tiger.  lie  mentions 
that  while  he  was  in  Sumatra,  “one  of  the 
villagers,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bencoolen,  told 
me  that  his  father  and  grandfather  were 
carried  off  by  tigers  ; and  there  is  scarcely  a 
family  that  has  not  lost  some  of  its  members 
by  them.  In  many  places  the  inhaoitants 
appear  to  have  resigned  the  dominion  to  the 
tigers,  and  take  few  precautions  against  them, 
regarding  them  as  sacred.  The  natives  hold 
the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  call  the  tiger 
their  nene,  or  grandfather,  upon  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  are 
dwelling  in  the  tigers.  On  the  banks  of  one 
of  the  rivers,  above  a hundred  persons  were 
devoured  by  the  tigers  in  a single  year.  When 
the  tigers  enter  a village,  the  people  prepare 
rice  and  fruits,  and  place  them  at  the  entrance, 
supposing  that  the  tigers  will  be  pleased  with 
this  hospitable  reception,  and  pass  on  without 
doing  them  any  harm.”  In  a volume  lately 
published  by  a celebrated  Anglo-Indian  hun- 
ter, termed  “The  Hunting-Grounds  of  the 
01(1  World,  by  the  Old  Sheckary,”  it  appears 
that  this  superstitious  regard  for  the  tiger  by 
the  natives  has  not  by  any  means  died  out, 
but  is  still  as  common  as  ever.  In  India, 
hunting  the  tiger  is  a very  popular  sport,  and 
has  (lone  much  good,  by  partially]  getting  rid 
of  the  animal ; for  as  the  European  dominion 
has  become  extended,  the  race  of  tigers  has 
proportionately  decreased.  The  sport  is  car- 
ried on  principally  by  hunters  mounted  on 
elephants,  as  no  horse  will  face  the  tiger  even 
on  coercion.  Formerly  the  East  India  Com- 
pany offered  about  ten  rupees,  i.e.,  forty 
shillings,  a head  for  every  tiger  killed.  For 
Cr.ounnu  Tiokh,  see  Rimau  Daitan. 

Tigkr-heetles,  {Cicindela  or  Cicindelida’,,)  a. 
gen.  and  fam.  of  coleopterous  insects,  remark- 
able for  their  rapid  and  vigorous  flight.  They 
are  generally  found  in  dry  meadows,  sandy 
])lains  or  heaths,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers. 
The  common  green  tiger-beetle  is  a very 
beautiful  insect,  being,  as  its  name  implies, 
of  a bright  grass-green  colour,  having  five 
small  round  cream-coloured  spots  to  mark  the 
elytra,  black  and  i)rominent  eyc.s,  with  head, 
thorax,  and  limbs,  which  arc  long  and  .slender, 
of|  a rich  gilded  cast.  It  is  also  notable  for  a 
powerful  and  fragrant  odour,  much  resembling 
the  perfume  of  a crushed  vcrlx'iia  leaf.  This 
odour  is  enduring,  and  cannot  easily  be  re- 
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moved  by  washing.  The  larvae  live  in  per- 
pendicular burrows,  from  which  only  their 
heads  and  jaws  protrude,  and  they  feed  upon 
the  unfortunate  insects  that  pass  within  reach. 

Tiger-cat.  ((S'ccCat.) 

Tiger-moth,  the  type  of  the  Arctiidee,  a 
fam.  of  nocturnal  insects,  belonging  to  the 
Lepidoptera.  The  common  tiger-moth  (Arctia 
Caja)  is  a very  beautiful  insect,  measuring 
about  three  inches  across  the  expanse  of  its 
fore  wings,  which  ai*e  of  a rich  brown  colour, 
with  numerous  irregular  strokes  and  spots  of 
creamy  white ; while  the  hind  wings  are  of 
less  size,  and  are  diffused  with  bluish-black 
spots.  The  larvae  of  these  insects  are  covered 
with  thick  long  hair,  and  present  a most  pecu- 
liar appearance.  The  Arctia  chrysorrhcea  is 
another  variety,  and  its  laiwae  are  very  de- 
structive to  trees,  particularly  fruit-trees. 
They  are  gregarious,  and  sometimes  appear 
in  large  numbers,  so  as  to  really  become  a 
minor  plague.  It  is  mentioned  that  in  the 
year  1782  they  were  so  very  destructive  about 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  subscrip- 
tions were  opened  in  the  meti’opolis  for  the 
purpose  of  employing  the  poor  in  collecting 
their  webs ; and  it  is  asserted  that  no  less  a 
quantity  than  eighty  bushels  of  them  were 
collected  and  burnt  in  the  parish  of  Clapham 
in  one  day. — Bef.  Baird’s  Dictionary  of  Natu- 
ral History. 

Tikus.  {See  Gtmnura.) 

Tinca.  {See  Tench.) 

Tineidas,  ty-nee'-id-ee,  a vast  family  of 
moths,  all  of  small  size,  and  many  very  de- 
structive. Many  of  the  caterpillars  which  roll 
leaves  belong  to  this  family,  and  the  type  of  the 
family  is  the  well-known  clothes-moth,  Tinea 
vestiaria. 

Tipula.  {See  Crane-fly.) 

Tissue,  tis'-shoo,  (Lat.,)  in  Anat.,  texture, 
or  organisation  of  parts.  The  peculiar  intimate 
structure  of  a part  is  called  its  tissue.  A part 
of  a fibrous  structure  is  called  a,  fibrous  tissue. 
The  organs  of  the  body  are  made  up  of  simpler 
elements,  some  generally  diffused  through  the 
body,  and  others  peculiar  to  particular  organs. 
These  simpler  structures  are  called  the  tissues 
of  the  body  ; as  the  cellular  tissue,  the  mucous 
tissue,  Szc.  The  cellular  tissue  is  the  cellular 
membrane. 

Tissue,  Adipose.  {See  Adipose  Tissue.) 

Tissue,  Epidermal.  {See  Epidermal  Tis- 
sue.) 

Tits,  Titmice,  tits,  tit'-mise,  are  a sub-fam. 
of  birds  belonging  to  the  dentirostral  tribe  of 
the  ord.  Fasseres  and  fam.  Luscinidee.  They 
are  distinguished  by  short  conical  bills,  which 
have  their  tips  entire,  and  their  base  covered 
with  a few  short  stiff  bristles.  The  wings  are 
short  and  the  tail  long  ; the  tarsi  rather  long 
and  thick  ; the  inner  toe  the  shortest  ; and  all 
the  toes  furnished  with  strong  curved  claws. 
The  titmice  are  active  little  birds,  and  are  com- 
monly known  in  England  under  the  names  of 
tit.s,  titmice,  and  tomtits,  and  many  are  distin- 
guished for  the  beautiful  colour  of  their  plu- 
mage. They  inhabit  principally  countries  abun- 
dant in  wood,  and  they  feed  on  the  insects  and 
larvie  which  they  find  on  the  bark  and  leaves 
of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  this  pursuit  they  ex- 
hibit their  gracefulness  and  activity  to  great 
advantage,  and  may  be  seen  clinging  round  the 
branches  and  twigs  of  trees  in  the  most  sprightly 
manner.  There  are  seven  species  known  iii 
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Great  Britain,  of  'which  the  largest  is  the  great 
tit,  {Parus  major,)  which  is  about  five  inches 
in  length.  It  frequents  houses,  and  is  said  to 
be  vei-y  mischievous  to  thatched  houses,  as  it 
pulls  out  the  straw  in  pursuit  of  insects  and 
grain.  It  is  also  said  to  kill  birds  even  bigger 
than  itself,  in  order  to  feed  on  the  brains, 
which  it  obtains  by  splitting  their  skulls  by 
repeated  strokes  of  its  own  little  beak.  The 
blue  tit  {Parus  cocruleus)  is  another  variety, 
and  is  so  termed  from  the  colour  of  its  plum- 
age. It  builds  its  nest  in  the  hollows  of  trees, 
and  when  disturbed  by  men,  makes  a buzzing 
noise  and  pecks  at  the  intruder,  whence  it  has 
attained  its  name  of  “Billy  Biter”  in  some 
counties,  as  mentioned  by  Mr  Yarrell.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  the  crested  tit,  (P.  cris- 
tatus,)  the  coal-tit,  (P.  ater,)  the  marsh  tit, 
(P.  palustris.) 

Toad,  toad,  (Sax.  tade,)  a tailless  Batrachian 
reptile,  belonging  to  the  gen.  Bufo.  It  is 
harmless,  and  resembles  the  frog,  but  is  less 
active.  The  frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls.  The 
toad  feeds  upon  insects,  flies,  ants,  &c.  ; it  is 
preyed  upon  by  owls,  buzzards,  snakes,  &c.  ; 
otherwise  the  toad  attains  to  a considerable 
age,  some  remarkable  instances  of  which  have 
been  recorded.  There  are  very  many  species 
of  toad,  two  of  which  inhabit  our  own  country, 
namely,  the  common  species  and  the  natter- 
jack. (^ee  Frog.) 

Toad -FISH.  {See  Angler.) 

Tody,  toad-i,  a name  for  a group  of  fissiros- 
tral  birds  inhabiting  tropical  America  and 
Java,  and  remarkable  for  the  brilliant  hues  of 
their  plumage. 

Tongue,  tung,  (Sax.  tung,)  in  Anat.,  an  oi’- 
gan  found  in  most  animals.  The  human  tongue 
is  a soft  fleshy  viscus,  situated  interiorly  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  very  movable  in  every 
direction,  and  constituting  the  organ  of  taste, 
{xvldcli  see.)  Its  movements  are  chiefly  sub- 
servient to  speech,  and  the  prehension  and 
swallowing  of  food  ; and  besides  taste,  it  is  also 
highly  endowed  with  the  sensation  of  touch. 
The  sensitive  power  of  the  tongue  resides  in 
the  membrane  which  covers  it,  the  motor  power 
in  the  interior.  Indeed,  almost  the  entire  sub- 
stance of  the  tongue  is  composed  of  muscular 
fibres  running  in  different  but  determinate 
directions,  many  of  which  belong  to  muscles 
which  enter  at  its  base  and  under  surface,  and 
attach  it  to  other  parts.  Hence  the  great 
variety  and  regularity  of  its  movements,  and 
its  numerous  changes  of  form.  Between  the 
several  layers  and  bundles  of  muscular  fibres, 
there  is  always  found  a considerable  quantity 
of  soft  fatty  tissue,  and  also  a very  fine  areolar 
web.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  arteries, 
veins,  and  nerves,  the  last  being, — (1.)  the 
lingual  or  gustatory  branch  of  the  fifth  pair ; 
(2.)  the  sublingual  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal;  and  (3.)  the  hypo-glossal  nerve.  The 
upper  surface  of  the  tongue  is  covered  all  over 
with  numerous  projections  or  eminences  named 
papillae.  Towards  the  tip  and  free  borders 
they  gradually  become  smaller,  and  disappear 
on  the  under  surface.  These  are  doubtless 
chiefly  concerned  in  the  special  sense  of  taste, 
but  they  also  possess  in  a very  high  degree  that 
of  touch. 

Tonsils,  ton'-silz,  (Lat.  tonsillce,)  in  Anat., 
are  two  complex  glands,  situated  one  on  eacli 
Bide  of  the  fauces,  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  arches  of  the  soft  palate  In  relation 
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to  the  surface  of  the  neck,  the  tonsil  corre- 
sponds to  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  where  it 
may  be  felt  beneath  the  skin  when  it  is  en- 
larged. They  are  of  an  elongated  oval  foi  m, 
usually  about  six  lines  in  length,  and  four  in 
width  and  thickness,  but  they  vary  much  in 
size  in  different  individuals.  Each  is  com- 
posed of  a number  of  smaller  glands,  and  pre- 
sents a number  of  orifices  opening  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mucous  membrane.  The  nature  of 
the  secreted  fluid  is  not  certainly  known,  but 
it  bears  a general  resemblance  to  saliva,  and 
doubtle.ss  serves  a similar  purpose.  The  ton- 
sils are  largely  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and 
nerves. 

Tooth.  {See  Teeth.) 

Topknot  Pigeon.  (*S"ec  Lopholaimus.) 

Torpedo,  or  Electric  Ray,  tor-pe'-do,  {Tor- 
pedo gymnotus, ) a fish  belonging  to  the  Raiidce, 
or  Ray  fam.,  a gen.  of  fishes  belonging  to  the 
ord.  Chondropterygii,  or  cartilaginous  fishes, 
the  characteristics  of  which  are  given  under 
a former  a,rticle.  {See  Ray.)  The  name  of 
this  fish  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  signi- 
fies a numbness  or  torpor,  and  was  given  in 
consequence  of  the  electric  shock  which  the 
fish  difl'uses  through  any  one  who  touches  it. 
The  torpedo  inhabits  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  European  seas,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
found  on  our  coast,  especially  on  sandy  bottoms, 
in  which  it  buries  itself  by  the  flapping  of  its 
tail  and  fins.  The  torpedo,  like  the  skate,  is  a 
flat  fish,  and  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  that 
by  many  people,  who  are  much  discomfited  on 
touching  it.  The  body  is  more  rounded  than 
that  of  the  skate ; the  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a 
dark-brown  colour  above,  and  light  beneath  ; 
and  the  tail  is  short,  with  the  dorsal  fins  placed 
in  close  proximity.  The  electrica,!  apparatus 
with  which  this  creature  is  endowed  is  formed 
of  two  organs  lodged  on  either  side  of  the  head, 
and  encompassed  by  the  gills  and  the  anterior 
border  of  the  pectoral  fins.  Cuvier  describes 
these  organs  as  composed  of  little  membranous 
tubes,  placed  close  to  each  other,  like  a honey- 
comb, and  subdivided  into  minute  cells,  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  nerves,  which  branch  off 
in  all  directions.  Each  organ  is  about  five  or 
six  inches  in  length,  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  breadth.  All  the  perpendicular  columns  of 
which  they  are  composed  pass  through  the  fish 
from  the  upper  to  the  under  surface  of  the 
body.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sur- 
geons there  is  a beautiful  series  of  wax  models 
illustrating  the  electric  apparatus  of  the  tor- 
pedo. The  electric  apparatus  of  the  electric 
eel  is  arranged  upon  the  same  principle,  though 
not  quite  in  the  same  method.  It  is  reported 
that  an  Italian  physician,  of  the  name  of  Redi, 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  electric  power  of 
the  torpedo.  On  once  seizing  this  fish,  and 
grasping  it  with  his  hand,  he  felt  a pricking 
sensation,  which,  extending  along  the  arm  to 
the  elbow,  and  from  thence  to  the  shoulder, 
which  was  followed  by  a sort  of  trembling  ol 
the  muscles,  and  a sharp  oppressive  pain  in 
the  elbow,  which  caused  him  instantly  to  drop 
the  fish.  Each  time  he  touched  it,  the  same 
sensation  returned,  but  in  a less  degree  after 
each  shock,  till  at  the  end  of  three  hours, 
the  fish  died,  and  the  electric  power  of  course 
ceased  to  exist  along  with  it.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  power  of  this  fish  is  of  a 
purely  electrical  character,  as  repeated  shocks 
have  been  obtained  from  it  by  precisely  the 
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same  means  as  we  should  employ  to  receive 
the  shock  from  a galvanic  battery  or  an 
electrifying  machine  ; that  is,  it  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  regular  conductors,  and  the  con- 
tact of  bodies  with  them.  Forty  or  fifty  shocks 
have  been  given  in  this  way  by  the  torpedo  in 
the  space  of  about  two  minutes ; each  shock 
being  produced  by  an  evident  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  fish,  with  marked  depression  of  the 
eyes,  which  sank  in  their  orbits  as  the  shock 
was  given,  though  at  other  times  they  were 
prominent  enough.  The  fishermen  call  the 
torpedo  by  various  names,  such  as  the  cramp- 
fish  or  numb-fish,  and  are  fond  of  playing  off 
a practical  joke  upon  an  ignorant  comrade  by 
putting  the  torpedo  in  a tub  A7ith  other  fish, 
and  asking  him  to  take  it  out.  Several  species 
of  Torpedo  are  known. 

Tortoise,  tor'-tus,  a reptile  belonging  to 
the  fam.  Testudinidce,  and  ord.  Chelonia,  a 
gen.  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  section  Cata- 
pliracta,  or  shielded  animals.  The  shell  of 
the  tortoise  is  solid,  thick,  and  covered,  in  the 
adult  state,  with  horny  plates.  The  feet  are 
short,  stout,  and  somewhat  clubbed,  and  the 
toes  are  almost  entirely  concealed  under  the 
skin,  and  are  terminated  by  bent  nails,  of 
which  there  are  generally  five  upon  each  of  the 
anterior,  and  four  upon  each  of  the  posterior 
feet.  In  form,  the  head  is  rather  small,  and  is 
covered  with  studs,  and  the  jaws  are  horny, 
and  are  destitute  of  lips.  The  head,  limbs, 
and  tail  can  be  completely  retracted  within  the 
cavity  of  the  shell  ; and  consequently  the 
tortoise  can  bid  defiance  to  a good  number  of 
its  enemies,  with  the  exception  of  man.  Most 
of  the  species  are  inhabitants  of  warm  climates, 
and  those  which  do  exist  in  colder  regions 
always  bun-ow  in  the  ground,  and  remain  in  a 
lethargic  state  during  the  winter.  In  habits, 
the  tortoise  is  a great  cumbersome  animat, 
and  is  remarkable  for  its  longevity  and  tenacity 
of  life.  Its  food  is  purely  vegetable,  and  its 
movements  slow  and  awkward  in  the  extreme. 
The  tortoise  is  a terrestrial  animal,  although 
some  species  live  when  immersed  in  the  water. 
The  common  tortoise  (Testudo  orceca)  is  a 
native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  although  it  is 
found  more  abundantly  in  Greece  than  in  any 
other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  from 
six  to  eight  inches  long,  and  weighs  about 
three  pounds.  The  largest  variety  is  the  Indian 
tortoise,  {Tesiudo  indica,)  which  often  attains 
a length  of  three  feet.  It  is  a native  of  India, 
and  is  very  abundant  in  the  Galapagos  Islands. 
The  llesh  of  the  Indian  tortoise  is  said  to  be 
very  delicate,  and  the  natives  employ  it  largely, 
both  salted  and  when  fresh.  A very  thin  oil 
is  likewise  obtained  from  its  fat.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  many  fossil 
varieties  of  the  tortoise  have  been  found  in 
this  country  in  the  red  sandstone,  where  their 
footju'ints  have  been  discovered  also.  A gi- 
gantic species,  too,  has  l)ccn  discovered  in 
India  in  the  tertiary  formation.  It  has  been 
termed  the  Colnssnchelys  Atlas,  and  measured 
probably  about  IG  feet  in  length. — Ji'if.  Dallas’s 
Animal  Kinqdom. 

'I’OTA.  (aS'cc  G rivets.) 

Totanus.  (A'ce  Sandi’iukrs.) 

Toucans,  too-kans,  Jlhamphustidit,  a group 
of  tropical  American  birds,  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Scansore.s,  and  remarkable  for  their 
enormous  liills.  'I’hc  beaks  of  these  l)irds  are 
brilliant Iv  coloured,  and  in  some  siiecies  the 
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most  beautiful  tints  of  green,  scarlet,  orange, 
chocolate,  yellow,  and  black  are  to  be  found. 
They  feed  upon  various  substances,  but  insects 
and  fruit  seem  to  be  their  natural  diet.  There 
are  many  species  of  Toucans,  and  admirable 
figures  and  descriptions  are  given  in  Gould’s 
magnificent  monograph  on  these  birds. 

'Toxotes.  {See  Archer-fish.) 

Trachea,  trak'-lce'-d,  (Gr.  traclieia,  from 
traclms,  rough.)  in  Anat.,  is  the  cartilaginous 
and  membranous  canal  through  which  the  air 
passes  into  the  lungs,  commonly  known  as  the 
windpipe.  Its  upper  part  is  called  the  larynx, 
the  uppermost  and  smallest  part  of  which  is 
called  the  epiglottis,  being  placed  over  the 
glottis,  or  mouth  of  the  larynx,  and  serving  to 
close  the  passage  to  the  lungs  in  the  act  of 
swallowing.  (See  Larynx.)  From  the  lower 
end  of  the  larynx  the  canal  takes  the  name  of 
trachea,  or  aspera  arteria,  and  extends  as  far 
down  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  vertebra  of  the  back, 
where  it  divides  into  two  branches,  which  are 
the  right  and  left  bronchial  tubes.  Like  the 
larynx,  it  is  formed  of  cartilages,  united  to 
ea  ch  other  by  means  of  very  elastic  ligamentous 
fibres.  It  is  also  furnished  with  fieshy  or 
muscular  fibres,  some  of  which  pass  through 
its  whole  extent  longitudinally,  while  others 
are  carried  round  it  in  a circular  direction  ; 
and  hence  it  may  shorten  or  lengthen  itself, 
or  contract  or  dilate  its  passage.  Thus  a 
passage  for  the  air  is  constantly  kept  open, 
and  we  are  enabled  to  I’eceive  and  expel  it  in 
greater  or  less  quantity,  or  with  more  or  less 
velocity,  as  in  singing  and  declamation.  It  is 
supplied  with  a great  number  of  small  glands, 
which  discharge  a mucous  fluid  on  its  inner 
surface. 

Trachurus.  (See  Mackerel  Horse.) 

Trachypterus  {See  Ribbon-fish.) 

Tragelapiius.  (ASee  Bosch-bok.) 

Tragopan,  tray' -go-pan,  a beautiful  bird  of 
Nepaul,  allied  to  the  turkey,  {Ceriornis.)  The 
plumage  is  spotted,  and  two  fieshy  protuber- 
ances hang  from  behind  the  eyes.  When  the 
bird  is  excited,  it  can  erect  these  protuberances 
until  they  look  like  a pair  of  horns.  A large 
wattle  hangs  at  either  side  of  the  lower 
mandible. 

Tragulus.  {See  Kanciiil  ) 

Trei’ANG,  tre-pang.  I’opular  name  the 
various  species  of  Ilolothuridic,  or  sea-cu- 
cumbers, which  are  eaten  by  the  Chinese,  and 
collected  for  the  Chinese  market.  Some  species 
are  so  valuable  that  they  are  worth  eight  or 
nine  shillings  a pound  when  dried.  'They  be 
long  to  the  Echinodermata. 

'I'richecus.  {See  Walrus.) 

'Trigger-fish.  {See  Balistes.) 

'Trilobite,  tri'-lo-bite,  (Gr.  treis,  three, 
and  lobos,  lobe,)  an  extensive  family  of  the 
paheozoic  Crustaceans,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  obvious  thrcc-lohcd-likc  aspect  of 
their  bodies.  'The  trilobites,  in  numerous 
generic  forms,  as  asajduts,  ampyx,  calymeur, 
homalonotus,  iUenus,  itc.,  are  csiiecially 
characteristic  of  the  Silurian  system.  About  a 
dozen  genera  range  through  the  Devonian 
epoch ; only  three  or  four  appear  in  carlion- 
iferous  strata  ; aiul  not  a single  specimen  has 
been  found  in  later  formations. 

'riiiGLiu.K,  trig-glhla',  a gen.  of  .\canthop- 
terygian  fishes,  popularly  called  gurnards, 
and  including  a vast  number  of  specie,'' 

'Tuinga,  trin-gaU,  generic  naire  r:«r  tfie 
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curlew  and  stints,  of  which  there  are  many 
species,  several  of  which  are  common  in  Eng- 
land. 

Tringoides.  {See,  Sandpipers.) 

Triton.  {See  Neavt,  also  Conch.) 

Troglodytes.  {See  Chimpanzee  and  Wren.) 

Trogon,  troh'-gon,  a generic  term  for  a lovely 
gi'oup  of  birds,  most  of  them  natives  of  tropi- 
cal America,  but  some  inhabiting  Africa. 
They  belong  to  the  Fissirostes  diurnce.  The 
most  magnificent  species  is  the  Resplendent 
Trogon,  {Calurus  splendens,)  which  is  scarlet 
below  and  green  above,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  long  and  slender  plumes  which  hang  over 
the  tail,  and  attain  a length  of  three  feet. 

Troopials,  tru'-pi-als,  a group  of  birds  al- 
lied to  the  Orioles  ; the  cow-bird,  bluebird,  and 
Bob-o-link  of  America,  belong  to  this  group. 

Tropidorhynchds.  {See  Friar-bird.) 

Trout,  trowt,  (Sax.  trulit,)  the  name  applied 
to  a fam.  of  fishes  belonging  to  the  sub-gen. 
Salar,  of  the  fam.  Salmonidce.  The  only  dis- 
tinctive feature  which  separates  this  fish 
from  the  remainder  of  the  Salmonidce  is  the 
fact  of  its  possessing  two  rows  of  teeth  in 
the  vomer,  instead  of  having  nine,  as  in  the 
genus  Salmo.  The  common  trout  {Salmo 
fario)  is  a well-known  fresh-water  fish,  which 
inhabits  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe.  It 
is  a fish  greatly  prized  by  anglers  on  account 
of  its  being  very  shy  at  taking  bait,  and  being 
excellent  for  the  table.  Specimens  have  been 
taken  which  have  been  more  than  tw^o  feet 
long,  and  exceeding  fifteen  pounds  in  weight. 
Like  the  salmon,  it  deposits  its  ova  in  a hole  or 
nest  in  the  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  It 
is  a shorter  and  stouter  fish  than  the  salmon, 
and  the  colour  of  its  back  is  a yellowish-brown, 
its  sides  yellowish,  which  verges  into  a glossy- 
white  on  the  belly.  The  back  is  also  yellowish 
brown,  and  the  sides  are  spotted  with  bright 
red,  giving  it  a very  pretty  appearance.  The 
gray  trout  is  in  larger  quantity  than  the  former, 
but  its  flesh  is  considerably  inferior  in  quality. 
It  is  termed  the  Salmo  ferox.  {See  also 
Salmon.)  Another  species  is  the  salmon 
trout,  {Salmo  trutta,)  which  i.s,  like  the  salmon, 
an  annual  emigrator. 

Truffle.  {See  Tuber.) 

Trumpet,  Sea.  {See  Conch.  Also  Bellows- 

FISH.) 

Trumpeters,  trum'-pe-ters,  a small  group  of 
birds  belonging  to  the  herons,  {Psophince,) 
remarkable  for  the  trumpet-like  notes  which 
they  utter.  The  Ceriama  belongs  to  this 
group.  They  inhabit  tropical  America. 

Trygon.  {See  Rays.) 

Tcnicata,  tew-ni-Tcay-ta,  a group  of  ma- 
rine molluscs  which  have  no  shell,  but  are 
wrapped  in  a soft  and  elastic  tunic,  which  is 
called  the  “test.”  It  embraces  the  sea-squirt, 
{Ascidia,)  the  sea-grapes  {Botrylli,)  and  the 
SalpoB,  the  Pyrosoma,  and  a host  of  other 
creatures. 

Tunny,  {Thynnus  thynnus,)  an  Acanthop- 
terygian  fish  of  the  family  Scomheridce,  and 
allied  to  the  mackerel.  It  is  found  in  vast 
numbers  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  is  an  important  article  of  food.  It  is 
caught  by  a complicated  series  of  nets,  called 
the  madrague,  in  which  the  fish  are  hunted 
from  one  division  into  another  until  they  reach 
the  last,  which  is  called  the  chamber  of  death. 
There  is  a floor  of  netting  to  this  chamber,  so 
thac  the  fi.sh  cannot  possibly  escape.  It  is  a 
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large  fish,  reaching  six  and  seven  feet  in 
length.  Its  food  consists  of  other  fish.  The 
flesh  of  the  tunny  is  eaten  fresh,  and  pickled 
like  pork.  The  Albacore  {Thynnus  pacificus) 
belongs  to  this  genus,  and  is  useful  to  sailors, 
because  it  supplies  them  with  fresh  meat.  The 
bonito  is  closely  allied  to  the  tunny. 

Tun-shell.  {See  Dolium.) 

Tupaia,  teu-pay-yah',  a remarkable  insec- 
tivorous mammal  of  Sumatra  and  India.  The 
Tupaia  pursues  its  prey  among  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  has  a very  prolonged  muzzle, 
which  it  can  insert  into  small  crevices.  Its 
fur  is  yellowish-brown,  and  it  has  a long,  flat, 
and  bushy  tail. 

Turbot,  tur'-bot,  (Fr.,)  {Rhombus maximus,) 
the  name  of  a fish  belonging  to  the  gen. 
Rhombus,  of  the  fam.  Pleuronectidce,  (Gr. 
“side-swimmers,”)  of  the  ord.  Anacanthini, 
or  those  which  have  no  spines  in  the  fins. 
The  family  are  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  flat-fish,  and  are  rendered  peculiar  amongst 
vertebrated  animals  from  the  fact  of  both 
eyes  being  placed  on  one  side  of  the  head, 
which  side  is  always  uppermost  when  the  fish 
is  swimming.  The  body  of  the  turbot  is  very 
compressed,  and  is  of  a brown  colour,  and  be- 
set with  tubercles,  which,  indeed,  seem  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  brill,  and  which  it  much  re- 
sembles.  A long  dorsal  fin  fringes  the  whole 
extent  of  the  back,  and  the  under  surface  of 
the  body  is  white.  The  turbot  is  found  gener- 
ally in  deep  water  along  our  coasts,  and  its 
flesh  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table  ; conse- 
quently its  fishery  is  an  object  of  some  import- 
ance to  the  maritime  population.  The  number 
brought  to  the  London  market  alone  every  sea- 
son exceed,s,' on  an  average,  88,000,  and  it  is 
said  by  Dr  Baird,  that  a sum  of  £15,000  is  an- 
nually paid  to  Denmark  for  lobsters  in  order  ti 
make  sauce  for  them.  They  are  caught  by 
means  of  hooks  and  lines,  and  by  trawl-nets, 
during  the  warm  months  of  the  year.  Mr 
Yarrel  mentions  that  the  largest  he  has  ever 
heard  of  measured  about  six  feet  across,  and 
weighed  about  190  pounds.  The  halibut,  an- 
other species  of  turbot,  greatly  exceeds  these 
proportions,  many  specimens  of  which,  exceed- 
ing 300  pounds  in  weight,  having  been  taken. 
— Dallas’s  Animal  Kingdom. 

Turdus.  {See  Thrush.) 

1'URKEY,  turlc'-e,  {Meleagris,)  a gen.  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  ord.  Gallince,  fam.  Phas  ani- 
dce,  and  sub-fam.  Meleagridce.  The  type  of 
the  genus  is  the  well-known  common  turkey, 
Meleagris  gallopavo,  which  has  been  proved 
by  the  eminent  naturalist,  Mr  Gould,  to  be  of 
Mexican  origin,  and  to  be  the  true  parent  of 
our  common  domestic  species.  Bonaparte, 
in  his  “ History  of  American  Birds,”  has  given 
us  a very  forcible  description  of  the  turkey  in 
its  wild  state.  He  mentions  that  when  full- 
grown,  the  male  wild  turkey  is  nearly  four  feet 
in  length,  and  about  five  feet  in  extent  from 
wing  to  wing,  while  the  colour  of  the  feathers 
is  of  dark  gray,  and  other  colours,  bordered  on 
the  edges  with  gold  and  similar  vivid  hues,  pre- 
senting a splendour  of  plumage  which  we  look 
in  vain  for  in  the  domestic  turkey.  The  wild 
turkeys  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any  par- 
ticular species  of  food,  eating  anything  which 
comes  across  their  path, — mice,  all  sorts  of  ber- 
ries, fruits,  grapes,  beetles,  tadpoles,  and  even 
young  frogs  and  lizards,  being  found  in  the 
crops  on  dissection,  They  are  particularly 
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fond  of  acorns,  however ; and  when  a large 
crop  of  these  is  produced  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  there  will  the  wild  turkeys  be  found 
congregated  in  immense  numbers.  The  month 
of  October  is  termed,  in  fact,  amongst  the  In- 
dians, the  “ turkey  month,”  from  the  fact  of 
their  assembling  in  considerable  flock's  in  order 
to  gather  the  mast  from  the  trees.  The  males 
are  termed  gobblers,  and  associate  together  in 
flocks  of  from  fen  to  a hundred,  and  seek  their 
food  separately  from  the  females,  who  also  go  in 
families  by  themselves.  These  latter  are  al- 
ways intent  on  avoiding  the  old  males,  which 
always  kill  the  young  turkeys  whenever  they 
can  get  hold  of  them.  All  parties,  however, 
travel  in  the  same  direction,  and  their  migra- 
tions present  the  most  extraordinary  effect. 
When  about  to  cross  a river,  they  ascend  to 
the  greatest  eminences,  that  their  transit, 
which  is  by  flight,  may  be  more  safely  and 
speedily  accomplished  across  ; but  before 
commencing  their  flight,  they  wait  a day  or 
two,  apparently  in  deliberation  and  consulta- 
tion ; during  which  time  the  young  males 
gobble  and  strut  about,  evidently  all  trying  to 
animate  their  companions  before  setting  out. 
At  last,  when  every  point  has  been  settled, 
and  their  courage  wound  up  to  a proper  pitch, 
the  assembled  multitude  mount  the  highest 
trees,  and,  at  a given  signal  from  their  leader, 
they  wing  their  way  across  the  opposing 
stream.  When  the  turkeys  have  arrived  in 
the  land  of  abundance,  they  disperse  in  small 
parties,  composed  of  all  ages  and  sexes  inter- 
mingled, devouring  all  the  mast  from  the 
trees  as  they  advance.  This  happens  about 
the  middle  of  November.  After  those  long 
journeys,  they  become  so  familiar  as  to  venture 
on  the  plantations,  and  even  enter  the  stables 
and  corn-ricks  of  the  proprietors  in  search  of 
food.  In  this  way  they  pass  the  autumn  and 
l)art  of  the  winter,  during  which  season  great 
numbers  are  killed  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
preserve  them  in  a frozen  state  in  order  to 
transport  them  to  distant  markets.  Early  in 
the  month  of  March  they  begin  to  pair,  and 
the  noise  they  then  make  is  something  extra- 
ordinary. The  sexes  roost  apart,  but  at  no 
great  distance  ; so  that  when  the  female  utters 
a call,  every  male  within  hearing  responds, 
rolling  note  after  note  in  rapid  succession, 
in  a tone  resembling  that  of  the  domestic 
turkey,  when  an  unusual  sound  reaches  its 
ear.  Where  the  turkeys  are  numerous,  the 
woods,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  sometimes 
for  hundreds  of  miles,  it  is  said,  resound  with 
the  remarkable  noise  thus  caused.  At  sunrise 
it  ceases,  and  all  descend  from  their  perches. 
At  this  season,  too,  fearful  battles  take  jilace 
between  the  males,  and  numbers  care  killed  by 
this  means.  When  the  females  begin  to  lay, 
they  separate  from  the  males,  as  the  latter  in- 
variably break  the  eggs  when  in  their  power. 
The  young  turkeys  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the 
niontli  of  August  go  into  the  forest,  and  get 
their  OAvn  subsistence  until  the  autumn, 
when  they  again  congregate,  and  go  through 
their  migration  in  search  of  the  mast.  'I’he 
domestic  turkey,  in  this  country,  is  a stupid 
heavy  bird,  and  is  so  well  known  as  hardly  tf) 
call  lor  any  special  deserii)tion.  'I'hc  name  of 
the  turkey  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  fi'om 
a mistaken  opinion  that  it  was  a native  of  that 
country.  The  ))lumago  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  wild  turkey,  but  by  some  authori- 
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ties  it  is  considered  a handsome  bird.  Great 
numbers  are  reared  in  England,  principally  in 
Norfolk,  whence  large  quantities  reach  the 
London  market  about  Christmas-time.  A 
second  species  of  the  turkey  is  found  in 
Honduras,  termed  the  ocellated  turkey, 
{Meleagris  ocellata,)  which  is  much  more 
brilliant  in  plumage  than  the  common  variety. 
It  is  neaxdy  of  the  same  size,  but  its  feathers 
are  of  a beautiful  metallic  green,  or  bronze 
colour  variegated  with  black,  gold,  and  azure- 
blue.  The  Brush  Turkey  of  Australia  (Talle- 
galla)  is  not  a true  turkey,  but  belongs  to 
another  family  called  the  Megapodid(B  on  ac- 
count of  their  very  large  feet. 

Turkey  Buzzard,  iur-lcee,  a bird  belonging  to 
the  vultures,  (Catharistes  aura,)  so  called  be- 
cause at  a distance  it  bears  a slight  resem- 
blance to  a turkey.  It  inhabits  North  Amer- 
ica and  Jamaica,  where  it  is  popularly  called 
by  the  name  of  John  Crow.  (NeeCATHARiSTA.) 

Turnip-Fly,  tur'-nip,  (Haltica  nemorum,) 
a well-known  species  of  the  Galey'ucidce,  a 
family  of  leaf-eating  beetles.  The  turnip-fly  is 
of  very  small  size,  and  its  colours  very  ob- 
scure. The  body  is  of  an  elongated  ovate  form 
and  very  convex  ; the  head  is  short  and  im- 
mersed in  the  thorax  up  to  the  eyes;  the  anten- 
nas are  short  and  filiform ; the  maxillae  bi-lobed 
at  the  apex,  with  the  outer  lobe  jointed  and 
palpiform  ; and  the  palpi  short.  It  is  a very 
destructive  insect,  and  is  named  from  the  great 
injury  it  inflicts  on  turnip-fields,  feeding  on 
the  interior  of  the  leaves,  where  they  take  up 
their  abode,  and  in  fact  undergo  their  trans- 
formation. In  Devonshire  it  is  stated  that  the 
effects  of  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  in  one  in- 
stance alone,  were  estimated  at  £10,000 
sterling  ; and  another  variety — the  Haltica 
oleracea — inflicted  such  damage  on  the  vines 
at  Montpellier  in  one  year  that  fears  were 
entertained  for  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  the  town,  and  religious  exercises  were 
ordered  in  order  to  exorcise  the  insects.  The 
striped  cucumber-beetle,  (Galeruca  vittata,) 
an  American  speeies,  inflicts  great  damage 
on  the  leaves  of  me]ons,cucumbers,  and  such- 
like plants,  whereon  it  lives. — Ref.  Baird’s 
Dictionary. 

Turnsp'it-Dog. — A variety  that  was  once 
very  commonly  used  for  turning  spits  in  large 
houses.  At  the  end  of  the  spit  was  a hollow 
wheel,  into  which  tlie  animal  was  put,  and 
which  he  kept  continually  turning  by  perform- 
ing the  movement  of  walking.  The  body  of 
this  dog  was  long,  the  limbs  short,  and  the 
fore-legs  were  knock-kneed. 

Turtle,  tur'-tl,  a rci)tilc  similar  to  the 
tortoise,  and  belonging  to  the  fam.  CJiclonida. 
The  body  of  the  turtle  is  short,  swollen,  and 
enclosed  in  a case  formed  of  two  shield.s, 
united  by  their  margins,  and  comiiosed  of  a 
crust  of  imbedded  ])lates,  whicli  leave  the 
neck,  limbs,  head,  and  tail  free.  These  j'arts 
are  usually  covered  with  a scaly  skin.  They 
have  four  legs,  which  are  short  and  thick,  and 
the  tail  is  short  and  conical.  They  respire  by 
means  of  lungs,  at  all  ages,  and  are  viviparous  ; 
and  their  brain  and  senses  are  but  very  indif- 
ferently developed.  These  characteristics  arc 
shared  by  the  tortoise.s  as  well  ; but  in  the 
turtles  the  limbs  are  connecte<l  with  lin-liko 
organs,  as  their  habits  are  imrely  a({uatic. 
The  turtle  feeds  on  grass,  sea-weed,  and 
other  marine  plants,  and  in  some  instances 
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on  small  mollusca.  The  female  produces  her 
eggs  about  the  month  of  April  to  the  number 
of  one  hundred  or  more,  which  she  buries  in 
the  sand,  where  they  soon  become  invigorated 
with  life.  The  turtle  is  closely  allied  to 
the  tortoise,  and  differs  only  in  its  specifi- 
cally different  habits  and  habitats.  In 
their  external  appearance  they  bear  a close 
resemblance  to  each  other,  except  in  size,  in 
which  the  turtle  greatly  exceeds  and  out- 
weighs the  land  animal.  As  to  their  habits, 
the  tortoise  readily  takes  to  the  water,  and 
appears  at  ease  in  that  element,  especially  in 
sultry  weather,  and  the  turtle,  on  the  other 
hand,  often  comes  on  shore,  and  inhabits  the 
warm  sand  on  the  sea-coasts,  where  it  dwells 
when  about  to  deposit  its  eggs.  They  conse- 
quently much  resemble  each  othei’,  and  have 
been  rightly  classed  by  naturalists  together, 
although  one  is  essentially  a terrestrial,  and 
the  other  a marine  reptile.  As  an  article  of 
food,  however,  the  turtle  is  much  prized, 
whereas  the  flesh  of  thetortoise  is  quite  coarse 
and  uneatable  ; and  this  constitutes  another 
distinction  between  them.  The  best  known 
variety  of  the  edible  species  of  turtle  is  that 
termed  the  green  turtle,  {Clielonia  viridis,) 
which  is  found  in  the  seas  of  most  warm 
climates,  and  of  which  large  numbers  are  an- 
nually imported  into  Europe  for  the  purposes 
of  the  table,  no  gi’eat  banquet  being  con- 
sidered complete  without  this  dish  making  its 
appearance.  This  variety  attains  a length 
generally  of  five  or  six  feet,  and  from  five 
to  six  hundred  pounds  weight.  The  flesh  of 
this  turtle  is  peculiarly  delicate,  and  the  eggs 
are  likewise  esteemed  a great  dainty.  They 
are  generally  taken  by  watching  them  when 
they  come  on  shore  on  moonlight  nights  for 
the  pui'pose  of  depositing  their  eggs,  when 
their  captors  secure  them  by  turning  them  on 
their  backs,  so  that  they  cannot  escape  by 
running  off.  There  is  also  the  Leathery  Turtle, 
or  Luth,  (Spharffis  coriaced,)  which  is  found  in 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  As  its  name 
imports,  it  has  a soft  leathei’-like  shell,  and  it 
may  be  known  by  the  great  length  of  the  flap- 
pers. It  reaches  an  enormous  size,  weighing 
eight  or  nine  hundred  pounds,  but  its  flesh  is 
not  good  for  food.  The  eggs,  however,  which 
are  several  hundred  in  number,  are  edible,  and 
are  much  sought  after.  The  green  turtle 
abounds  in  the  West  Indies,  off  the  Bahamas, 
and  at  the  island  of  Ascension,  which  latter 
place,  in  fact,  seems  to  be  their  head-quarters. 
They  are  also  often  met  with  in  the  Atlantic, 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  hundred  leagues 
from  land,  when  they  are  easily  captured 
when  asleep  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Tlie 
hawk’s-bill  turtle  (Chelonia  imhricata)  is  an- 
other variety,  and  does  not  attain  so  large  a 
size  as  the  one  just  described,  seldom  being 
found  to  exceed  two  hundred  pounds  in  weight. 
This  variety  is  found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  also 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  it  is  not  much 
thought  of,  as  its  flesh  is  very  coarse  and  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  green  turtle.  It  is  called 
the  hawk’s-bill  turtle  from  the  curved  and 
pointed  form  of  the  upper  jaw,  which,  how- 
ever, presents  but  very  little  resemblance  to 
the  beak  of  any  bird  of  prey.  'J’hls  turtle  is 
much  sought  after  for  the  value  of  its  shell, 
which  is  converted  into  the  best  “tortoise- 
shell” of  commerce.  The  largest  species  is 
tearmed  the  loggerhead  turtle,  [Chelonia 
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caretta,')  which  is  found  in  the  Mediteri’aneaa 
Sea  not  unfrequently,  besides  the  Atlantic 
and  other  tropical  seas.  This  variety  gener- 
ally feeds  on  mollusca,  and  its  flesh  is  con- 
sequently unfit  for  food,  besides  being  highly 
poisonous.  The  shell,  too,  is  not  worth  much, 
and  the  only  thing  which  it  is  valued  for  is  a 
large  quantity  of  oil  which  it  yields,  and  which 
burns  very  well  in  lamps.  Some  specimens  of 
the  loggerhead  turtle  have  been  found  which 
exceeded  sixteen  hundred  pounds,  and  some 
of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred  pounds 
weight  have  been  found  thrown  up  even  on 
the  coast  of  England.  Allied  to  the  turtles 
are  the  soft  tortoises,  which  inhabit  the  rivers 
and  lakes  r»f  Asia  and  Africa,  and  also  the 
waters  of  North  America.  These  are  active 
animals,  feeding  principally  on  fish,  but  oc- 
casionally on  birds  and  small  reptiles.  Of  these 
the  Tryonix  ferox,  or  snapping  turtle,  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  destroys  largo 
numbers  of  young  alligators  in  North  America 
annually.  They  seize  their  prey  by  suddenly 
darting  at  their  long  neck  and  clutching  it  in 
their  bite,  which  is  very  strong.  The  flesh  of 
the  snapping  turtle  is  superior  to  that  of  any 
other  of  the  varieties  of  the  turtle  known, 
and  on  that  account  it  is  much  hunted.  This 
species  have  their  shells  covered  with  a hard 
cartilaginous  skin,  usually  expanded  and 
flexible  on  the  edge,  and  a long  neck,  which 
they  can  retract  at  pleasure  under  the  cara- 
pace. They  swim  with  much  ease,  and  at 
night-time  seek  repose  in  quiet  nooks,  where 
they  will  be  undisturbed.  They  are  caught  in 
North  America  by  angling  for  them  with  a 
hook  and  line,  baited  with  small  fish,  or  any 
living  animal.  (Nee  also  Tortoise.) 

Turtur,  ter'-ter,  generic  name  of  the  well- 
known  turtle-dove. 

Tweey.  (Nee  Menopome.) 

TvRiiNNUS.  (Nee  King-bird,  Fly-catcuer.) 

u. 

Umbrella-bird,  um-hreV-lah,  a remarkable 
bird  allied  to  the  crows,  {Ceplialopterus  orna- 
tus.)  It  inhabits  South  America,  and  is  seldom 
seen  except  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Its  colour 
is  deep  shining  blue-black,  and  it  is  remark- 
able for  the  crest  of  deep  blue-black  feathers 
which  rises  from  the  head  and  curves  towards 
the  end  of  the  back,  which  it  nearly  reaches. 
There  is  also  a very  long  tuft  of  similarly-col- 
oured feathers  pendent  from  the  breast. 

Upupa.  (See  Hoopoe.) 

URcniN,  Sea.  (Nee  Echinus.) 

Uria.  (See  Guillemot.) 

Urine,  yu'-rin,  (Lat.  urina,)  is  a highly  com- 
plex fluid,  seci’eted  from  the  blood  by  the  kid- 
neys. In  a healthy  person,  when  recently 
voided,  it  is  a clear  limpid  fluid,  of  a pale 
yellow  or  amber  colour,  with  a peculiar,  faint 
aromatic  odour,  which  becomes  pungent  and 
ammoniacal  when  decomposition  takes  place. 
Often,  however,  as  it  cools,  it  becomes  opaque 
and  turbid,  from  the  deposition  of  part  of  its 
constituents  previously  held  in  solution  ; and 
this  may  be  consistent  with  health.  Healthy 
urine  may,  however,  be  nearly  colourless,  or 
of  a brownish  or  deep  orange  tint,  and  may 
present  every  shade  of  colour  between  these 
extremes.  The  quantity  secreted  in  twenty- 
four  hours  depends  upon  the  amount  of  fluid 
drunk,  and  the  quantity  secreted  by  the  skin; 
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but  generally  it  is  about  from  thirty  to  forty 
fluid  ounces.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  in 
health  from  1’015  to  1 030  ; but  1-020  is  the 
average  standard.  It  is  acid  in  its  reaction, 
and  contains  some  mucus  and  epithelium.  In 
1000  parts  of  ordinary  urine  there  are  933  parts 
of  -water  and  67  parts  of  solid  matter.  The 
following  analysis  is  given  of  the  solid  contents 
of  urine,  but  the  proportion  of  the  materials  is 
liable  to  very  great  variation,  depending  on 
food,  exercise,  and  other  conditions : — Urea, 
49 -68  ; uric  acid,  1-61;  extractive  matters, 
ammoniacal  salts,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
28  95;  alkaline  sulphates,  11-58;  alkaline 
phosphates,  5 96;  phosphates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  1-50.  Medical  men  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  urine, — (1.)  urina  sanguinis, 
or  that  which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at 
times  when  neither  food  nor  drink  has  been 
recently  taken,  as  in  the  morning  before 
breakfast ; (2. ) urina  xwtus,  or  that  which  has 
been  secreted  after  any  considerable  quantity 
of  fluid  has  been  taken  into  the  body  ; and  (3.) 
urina  cibi,  or  that  secreted  during  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  a meal  of  solid  food. 
The  last  of  tliese  contains  a larger  quantity  of 
solid  matter  than  either  of  the  former,  both  of 
which  are  largely  diluted  with  water.  The 
first,  or  morning  urine,  is  the  best  for  analysis  ; 
it  is  from  it  that  we  are  best  enabled  to  learn 
the  state  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  system  in 
general. 

Urson.  (See  Porcupines.) 

Ursus.  (See  Bears,) 

Urubu.  (See  Catharista.) 

Uvula,  yu'-vu-ld,  (Lat.  uva,  a grape,)  in 
Anat.,  is  a small  fleshy  protuberance  which 
liangs  at  the  middle  of  the  posterior  margin  of 
the  soft  palate.  In  the  case  of  sore  throat,  it 
frequently  becomes  enlarged  and  inflamed,  and 
is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  stimulants 
and  astringents  and  gargles.  VVlien  other 
means  fdil,  it  may  be  amputated,  an  operation 
neither  painful  nor  dangerous. 

V. 

Vadomar.  (.S'ee  Ribbon-fish.) 

Vampire.  (See  Bats.) 

Vanei.lus.  (See  Lapwing.) 

Vapourer,  va-por-cr,  a well-known  British 
moth,  belonging  to  the  fam.  Arctiidie,  (Orgyia 
antiqua.)  The  female  of  tliis  moth  is  entirely 
without  wing.s,  and  Avould  not  be  recognised  as 
belonging  to  the  moths,  except  by  a practised 
observer. 

Veins,  rains,  (Fr.  veine,  Lat.  vena,  a vein,) 
in  Anat.,  are  those  organs  of  circulation  by 
which  the  blood  is  taken  up  from  the  arteries 
and  conveyed  to  the  heart.  (See  Circulation 
OF  THE  Blood.) 

VicLELLA,  vee-leV-la,  a remarkable  animal 
belonging  to  the  Acalephai.  It  lias  a flat, 
oval,  membranous  body,  from  which  rises  a 
rounded  crest,  which  may  possilily  act  as  a 
Bail.  From  its  edge  hang  numerous  ajqiend- 
nges  or  tentacles,  with  which  it  seizes  its  prey. 

Vendac.'iI,  ven-dais,  a British  fish,  belonging 
to  the  ord.  Choudropterygii,  and  to  the  family 
Falmouidm.  Its  scientilicn  amo  i>i  Coregonits 
Willouglibii. 

VKRTEiiRAii.  ((See  Spine. ) 

Vertebrates,  vur'-te-braits.  Those  animals 
which  possess  a spinal  cord  protected  by  ver- 
tebral. 
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Vbrvet,  vur-vet,  a name  for  a small  monkey 
of  Senegal,  (Cercopitliecus  pygerytlirus,)  allied 
to  the  grivet  or  green  monkey,  Diana  monkey, 
and  others  of  the  same  large  genus.  The  tame 
monkey,  which  sits  on  a barrel-organ,  and 
performs  certain  antics,  is  generally  a vervet 
or  a grivet. 

Vespid^,  ves'-pi-de,  is  the  scientific  term 
applied  to  the  Wasp  fam.  of  insects.  It 
is  composed  of  aculeated  hymenopterous  in- 
sects, comprising  the  species  of  the  LinnEean 
genus  Vespa,  and  to  which  the  wasps  and 
hornets  belong.  (See  Wasp,  and  Hornet.) 
— lief.  Baird’s  Cyclopcedia  of  the  Natural 
Sciences. 

Vicugna,  vee-Jcoo'-nyah,  one  of  the  llamas, 
living  in  the  high  regions  of  northern  Chili, 
and  preferring  the  belt  just  below  the  line  of 
perpetual  snow.  Its  fur  is  very  valuable. 
(See  Llama.) 

Vidua.  ((S'ee  Whidaw-bird.) 

ViPEB,  vi'-per,  (Lat.  vipera,)  the  type  of  the 
Viperidee,  a fam.  of  poisonous  reptiles  belong- 
ing to  the  ord.  Ojphidia,  or  snakes.  The  Viper 
idee  consist  of  two  sub-families  ; namely,  the 
Crotalidce,  or  rattlesnakes,  which  will  be  found 
treated  of  in  their  proper  place,  and,  secondly, 
the  true  vipers  of  the  Old  World,  which  differ 
from  the  former  by  their  not  having  pits  in 
the  sides  of  the  face.  The  common  viper 
known  in  Europe  (Vipera  Berus)  is  found  in 
all  countries,  from  the  north  of  Russia  and 
Sweden  down  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra 
nean  Sea.  As  it  is  the  only  venomous  reptile 
found  in  Ureat  Britain,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of 
some  especial  notice.  In  some  parts  of  this 
country  it  is  found  in  considerable  numbers, 
inhabiting  generally  stony  places,  heaths,  and 
other  dry  districts.  Its  length  rarely  exceeds 
two  feet,  although  some  specimens  have  been 
found  of  three  feet,  and  it  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  common  snake,  for  which  it 
is  often  indeed  mistaken,  by  its  broad  head  of 
triangular  shape  and  short  tail.  Its  colour  is 
generally  yellowish-brown,  or  olive-tinted,  and 
marked  with  a double  row  of  black  spots  ; the 
sides  are  somewhat  paler  in  the  hue  of  their 
ground-colour,  but  possess  the  same  markings 
as  the  back.  The  nose  is  bluntly  shaped,  and 
the  eyes,  small  and  brilliant,  are  bordered  with 
black  ; the  tongue  is  very  long  in  comparison 
with  the  size  of  the  body,  and  is  protractile 
and  forked  at  the  extremity.  Vipers  are  vivi- 
parous, bringing  forth  young  instead  of  egg.s  ; 
and  their  general  food  consists  of  young  birds, 
field-mice,  worms,  insects,  shrews,  and  such- 
like small  animals.  Although  the  poison  of 
the  viper  is  less  virulent  in  its  nature  than 
is  the  case  with  similar  reptiles  found  in  warm 
countries,  yet  it  is  often  attended  with  the 
most  alarming  effects,  ending  sometimes  even 
in  death.  When  it  is  about  to  indict  its  l)ite, 
it  generally  throws  itself,  in  the  first  place, 
into  a coil,  which  is  more  or  less  close,  ami 
thus  is  cnaiiled  to  raise  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  on  a base  formed  of  the  lower  extremity. 
The  neck  is  then  bent  backwards  abruptly,  and 
the  head  fixed  horizontally  towards  its  victim. 
Then  in  an  instant  the  head  is  violently 
directed  forwards,  and  the  fang,  which  is 
erected  by  means  of  a very  small  muscle,  is 
implanted  into  the  oliject  of  its  anger.  Tlie 
remedy  which  is  gcnerully  used  is  to  rub  the 
part  affected  with  olive-oil  while  it  is  held  over 
a chafing-dish  of  coals.  There  are  many 
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venomous  snakes  which  are  popularly,  though 
wrongly,  called  vipers.  One  species  is  called 
the  horned  viper,  {Cerastes  Hasselquistii,)  is 
found  along  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Northern  Africa  ; it  is,  in  fact, 
the  viper  which  is  seen  usually  depicted  on 
Egyptian  obelisks  and  monuments.  By  some 
critics,  the  horned  viper  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  asp  with  which  Cleopatra  is  said 
to  have  terminated  her  existence ; but  the 
supposition  is  open  to  some  objections.  {See 
Cerastes.)  The  short-tailed  viper,  or  putf- 
adder,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  {Clotho 
Atropos,)  is  another  variety,  and  is  the  most 
deadly  of  the  snakes  of  South  Africa.  It  is  of 
a brown  colour,  and  is  larger  than  the  former. 
The  natives  are  said  to  render  its  bite  innocu- 
ous by  chewing  certain  roots,  and  washing  the 
part  bitten  with  a vegetable  decoction.  {See 
I’tiFF-ADDER.)  The  death-adder  of  Australia 
{Acanthophis  antarctica)  is  the  last  of  the 
family,  and  is  the  most  dangerous  and  fatal  of 
smaller  reptiles.  Persons  are  asserted  to  have 
died  of  a bite  from  the  death-adder  in  less 
tlian  a quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  so  sudden 
have  been  the  effects  of  the  poison.  In  ap- 
pearance and  general  characteristics,  this 
variety  is  nearest  to  the  typical  species.  (For 
Water- Viper,  see  Cenchris.) 

Vison.  (Nee  Mink.) 

\LACKE-y AUK,  Jlacker-fark,  otEmgalla,  one 
of  the  South  African  hogs,  {Phacochcerus 
cetliiopicus.)  This  is  a large,  heavy,  ungainly- 
looking  animal,  with  long  tusks  and  a porten- 
tously ugly  head.  One  of  the  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  this  animal  is  the  enormous  projection 
which  flanks  the  face  on  either  side,  just 
below  the  eyes.  So  large  are  these  excrescences, 
and  so  deeply  sunken  are  the  eyes,  that  the 
creature  cannot  look  behind  it  in  the  usual 
manner  of  animals,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to 
hold  its  head  perpendicularly,  and  to  cast  a 
glance  over  its  own  back.  As  it  always  holds  its 
tail  perpendicularly  when  it  runs,  the  general 
effect  is  very  ludicrous.  The  long  tusks  that 
project  from  the  mouth  are  well  armed,  and 
are  extremely  sharp,  so  that  a blow  from  these 
formidable  weapons  is  as  effective  as  a sword- 
stroke  by  a skilful  hand.  Awkward  as  the 
vlacke-vark  may  seem,  it  is  in  reality  marvel- 
lously quick  and  active,  springing  about  with 
an  energy  which  we  in  England  seldom  asso- 
ciate with  the  pig  tribe.  But  a prize  English 
bo?-r,  kept  without  exercise,  and  fed  with  un- 
limited quantities  of  the  most  nourishing  food, 
is  a very  different  animal  from  the  wild  boar, 
which,  having  passed  all  its  life  in  freedom,  can 
use  its  limbs  with  great  activity,  and  gets  no  food 
except  by  its  own  exertions.  The  manner  in 
which  a wild  boar  dashes  through  underwood 
never  fails  to  astonish  the  viewer.  The  boar 
cares  nothing  for  the  densest  thicket,  but 
plunges  at  it  like  a diver  into  the  water ; its 
wedge-shaped  head  pushes  the  boughs  aside, 
so  as  to  make  room  for  the  body  to  follow  ; the 
projecting  tusks  protect  the  eyes,  and  the  ani- 
mal vanishes  as  if  by  magic,  leaving  the  spec- 
tator in  silent  astonishment.  It  is  not  only  a 
fierce  but  a crafty  animal.  As  long  as  it  sees 
a chance  of  escape,  it  will  endeavour  to  flee, 
and  has  thus  most  curious  modes  of  evading  a 
foe.  Gordon  Gumming  mentions  one  instance 
where  he  chased  a vlacke-vark  for  more  than 
ten  miles,  and  at  last  contrived  to  head  him, 
and  drive  him  towards  the  camp.  This  man- 
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oeuvre  is  always  practised  by  hunters,  to  save 
themselves  the  trouble  of  carrying  the  meat 
farther  than  necessaiy.  The  boar  took  the 
matter  so  easily  that  Gumming  suspected  a 
trick,  and  was  just  going  to  shoot  him,  when 
all  at  once  he  found  himself  among  a quantity 
of  ant-bear  burrows,  at  one  of  which  the  boar 
suddenly  charged  stern  foremost.  The  animal 
could  not  be  shot,  and  would  not  leave  his 
refuge,  although  smoking  him  out  was  at- 
tempted for  some  time. 

Vole,  vole,  a name  for  certain  rodents,  which 
are  popularly,  but  wrongly, called  rats  and  mice  ; 
they  being,  in  fact,  allied  to  the  beavers,  and 
not  to  the  mice.  The  well-known  water-vole, 
or  water-rat,  {Arvicola  amphlbius,)  is  a good 
example  of  the  vole.  It  may  at  once  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  true  rat  by  its  short,  blunt 
muzzle,  and  its  small,  rounded  ears,  which  are 
almost  hidden  in  the  fur.  It  does  no  harm  to 
fishes,  being  a vegetable  feeder.  The  water- 
side rats  that  eat  fish  are  merely  barn  rats, 
which  have  taken  up  their  summer  quarters 
by  the  river-bank.  The  campagnoles,  or  field 
mice,  also  belong  to  the  same  genus,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  same  characteristics. 

VuLPES.  (Nee  Fox.) 

Vulture,  vul'-tsher,  (Lat.  vultur,)  the  type 
of  the  VuUuridce,  a family  of  rapacious  birds 
belonging  to  the  order  AccipiYres and  sub-family 
Diurni.  The  characteristics  of  the  family  are 
as  follows  : — Bill  rather  elongated,  occasionally 
slender,  but  generally  strong,  and  always 
straight  in  its  basal  portion,  but  rather  sud- 
denly hooked  at  the  tip ; the  eyes  placed  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  but  not,  as  in  the  Fal- 
conidoe,  shaded  by  the  bony  ridge  of  the  beak  ; 
wings  long  and  pointed  ; tarsi  short,  stout,  and 
curved,  with  reticulated  scales ; and  the  toes 
of  moderate  size,— the  hinder  one  short  and 
rather  elevated,  and  all  armed  with  strong 
blunt  claws.  The  habits  of  the  vulture  tribe 
differ  from  those  of  the  eagle  in  this  respect, 
that  the  eagle,  unless  violently  pressed  by 
hunger,  will  not  stoop  to  carrion,  loving  to  kill 
and  catch  for  itself ; whilst  the  vulture  is  in- 
discriminately voracious,  though  not  so  fre- 
quently attacking  living  animals,  as  its  wants 
can  readily  be  supplied  by  the  putrid  bodies  of 
those  that  are  dead.  It  appears  to  delight  in 
loathsomeness,  and  is  sometimes  found  up- 
rooting new  graves  in  order  to  satisfy  its  long- 
ing appetite  with  their  contents.  In  these 
habits,  too,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity  are  strikingly  observed,  by  His  creat- 
ing a bird  of  so  filthy  and  disgusting  habits  in 
those  countries  where,  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  dead  bodies  almost  immediately  putrefy, 
and  but  for  these  birds  might  frequently  be  the 
source  of  great  pestilential  diseases.  The  vul- 
tures are  consequently  the  scavengers  of  hot 
climates,  and  as  such  are  often  venerated  and 
treated  with  respect,  rather  than  abhorred  and 
despised,  as  their  habits  might  lead  an  un- 
thinking observer  to  suppose.  The  species  of 
the  vulture  are  not  very  numerous,  and  their 
distribution  seems  to  be  wisely  regulated  ac- 
cording to  their  usefulness.  They  are  spar 
ingly  scattered  over  Europe,  are  more  numer 
ous  in  Egypt,  and  abound  in  tropical  America, 
on  an  increasing  scale,  in  proportion  to  their 
sphere  of  action.  There  are  two  principal 
groups  or  families, — the  VuUuridce,  or  true 
vultures,  which  are  characterised  by  their  pos- 
session of  strong  bills,  and  their  nostrils  bein.q 
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placed  perpendicularly ; and  the  Sarcoram- 
phidce,  or  condors,  characterised  by  their  hav- 
ing slender,  lengthened  bills,  and  longitudinal 
exposed  nostrils.  As  the  latter  family  has 
been  fully  explained  under  the  heading  Con- 
dob,  our  present  article  only  refers  to  the 
Vulturidce,  or  family  of  the  vultures.  Of  the 
European  species,  the  griffin  vulture  (Vultur 
(Gyps)  fulvus)  may  be  taken  as  the  type. 
This  bird  is  found  inhabiting  the  provinces  of 
Silesia,  Dalmatia,  Spain,  the  Tyrol,  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  Turkey,  theGrrecian  Archipelago, 
and  also  the  north  of  Africa  and  Persia.  It  is 
about  four  feet  in  length.  Its  head  and  neck 
are  thickly  covered  with  white  down,  except 
at  the  crop,  where  the  skin  is  naked  and 
tinged  with  blue.  Round  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck  there  is  a sort  of  ruff,  made  of  pure  white 
slender  feathers,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage 
is  generally  a grayish  or  yellowish  brown,  with 
the  exception  of  the  feathers  of  the  inside  of 
the  upper  parts  of  the  legs,  which  are,  like  the 
ruff,  pure  white.  The  food  of  the  griffin  vul- 
ture consists  almost  entirely  of  carrion  ; for 
although  it  has  been  known  to  prey  on  living 
animals,  yet  its  blunt  and  curved  talons  unfit 
it  for  attacking  any  but  such  as  are  incapable 
of  making  any  resistance  to  it.  It  always 
builds  its  nest  upon  the  highest  and  most  in- 
accessible rocks,  or  upon  fhe  tops  of  lofty  trees 
in  mountainous  regions.  The  sociable  vulture 
(Otopyps  auricularis)  is  one  of  the  largest 
species,  measuring  sometimes  ten  feet  in  the 
e.xtent  of  its  wings.  This  variety  is  a native 
of  South  Africa,  and  is  appropriately  named 
from  the  fact  of  the  species  always  congregat- 
ing in  large  numbers  together,  when  not  even 
in  pursuit  of  prey.  The  flight  of  this  bird  is 
said  to  be  grand  and  powerful  in  the  extreme,  as 
it  soars  so  high  in  the  air  as  to  have  its  body  lost 
to  sight,  which  is  somewhat  remarkable,  con- 
sidering its  extreme  size  and  the  weight  of  its 
body.  Although  it  remains  at  so  high  an  ele- 
vation, however,  no  sooner  does  an  animal 
fall  dead  to  the  ground  on  the  earth  below, 
than  the  keen  sight  of  the  vulture  instantly 
enables  it  to  detect  its  prey,  and  it  at  once 
flies  direct  to  it.  The  king  vulture,  (Sarcor- 
hampus  papa,)  of  the  sub-family  of  the  Con- 
dors, may  be  mentioned  as  the  most  elegant 
specimen  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Vidturidce. 
It  is  an  inliabitant  of  South  America,  and  by 
its  remarkable  habits  has  greatly  attracted  the 
notice  of  travellers. 

w. 

Wagtail,  wacf-tale,  a popular  name  for  some 
pretty  and  familiar  birds,  (Motacella,)  of  which 
there  are  several  British  species.  They  are  all 
lovers  of  water,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
habit  of  wagging  their  long  tails  up  and  down 
when  they  alight,  or  when  they  stop  after  run- 
ning along. 

Wah.  (See  Panda.) 

Walking-fish,  a popular  name  for  one  or 
two  fish,  which  have  the  power  of  traversing 
land  by  means  of  their  long  iiectoral  fins.  The 
best-known  species  is  the  walking-fish  of  the 
Indian  seas,  (Anlennariics  kispidus.)  It  be- 
longs to  the  Acanthopterygia,  and  has  a very 
siiort  and  deep  body,  and  the  pectoral  fins  set 
on  a greatly-elongated  wrist. 

Walking-stick  Inskot,  (/facferfa,)  arcmark- 
•kble  insect  belonging  to  the  Orthoptera,  and 
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having  a long  cylindrical  body  and  long  legs, 
which  can  be  folded  up  against  the  body,  so 
that  the  creature  exactly  resembles  a rough 
stick. 

Walrus,  woZ'-rMS,  (G-er.  Wall,  a whale;  Ross, 
a horse,)  a species  of  the  Phocidce,  or  Seals,  a 
family  of  marine  animals,  belonging  to  tlie 
class  Mammalia,  ord.  Ferce,  (Rosmarus  ma- 
rinus.)  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Morse. 
The  characteristics  of  the  walrus  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Skull  large  and  heavy,  and  the  facial 
portion  much  more  elongated  than  in  the  true 
seals;  nose  broad  and  obtuse;  teeth,  six  in- 
cisors in  both  jaws  of  the  very  young  animals, 
but  in  the  adults  all  these  fall  out  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two,  which  remain  in  the  upper 
jaw ; the  upper  canines  extremely  long,  form- 
ing a pair  of  pointed  tusks,  which  pass  down- 
wards between  the  small  canines  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  project  a considerable  distance  below 
the  chin ; the  molars  variable  in  number,  as 
they  fall  out  as  the  age  of  the  animal  increases  ; 
and  the  body  of  the  animal,  in  conclusion,  is 
bulky ; but  in  its  general  form,  and  in  the 
position  of  its  legs,  it  resembles  the  seals. 
The  walrus  is  said  sometimes  to  attain  the 
length  of  twenty  feet,  and  even  upwards,  and 
often  weighs  as  many  hundredweights.  Its 
skin,  it  may  be  likewise  mentioned,  is  covered 
with  a thick  crop  of  short  brown  hair.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Northern  Ocean  and  the  North 
Pacific ; and  from  the  observations  of  voy- 
agers appears  generally  to  feed  on  sea-weed. 
It  is  most  abundant  about  the  Sea  of  Kamts- 
chatka,  and  is  hunted  chiefly  for  its  oil  and 
tusks,  the  latter  of  which  measure  from  fifteen 
to  thirty  inches  in  length,  and  weigh  from  five 
to  ten  pounds,  and  are  composed  of  a beauti- 
ful white,  hard  species  of  ivory.  The  oil  is 
but  scanty,  but  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the 
whale  in  excellence.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and 
unpalatable  to  Europeans,  but  is  eaten  by  the 
Esquimaux,  and  its  skin  is  highly  seiwiceable 
in  the  manufacture  of  traces,  breeching-strap?., 
and  ropes,  &c.  The  tusks  of  the  walrus,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  are  said  to  be  principally 
used  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  him 
to  climb  on  the  icefloats,  even  more  so  than  as 
defensive  or  ofl'ensive  weapons,  as  he  is  a great 
harmless  animal.  They  can,  however,  be  used 
as  weapons,  and  are  sometimes  wielded  with 
terrible  effect.  A full-grown  walrus  is  three 
times  as  large  as  an  ox,  and  its  strength  is 
proportionate  to  its  size.  It  will  always  rather 
run  than  fight,  but  if  brought  to  bay,  especially 
in  the  water,  it  uses  its  tusks  with  great  effect. 
Even  the  polar  bear  cannot  overcome  a wal- 
rus ; and  in  several  specimens  of  bears  which 
have  been  shot,  great  wounds  on  their  backs 
testified  to  the  prowess  of  the  walrus,  and  the 
efficiency  of  its  weapons. 

Wanderoo,  wan'-der-oo,  a very  curious  mon- 
key belonging  to  the  Macaques,  (Silenusveler,) 
inhabiting  India.  It  is  black  in  colour,  with 
the  excci)Cion  of  a huge  mass  of  hair  that  falls 
from  the  head  over  the  shoulders,  just  like  the 
wigs  that  were  fashionable  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  The  upper  part  of  this  wig  is 
black,  but  along  the  sides  it  assumes  a gray 
hue  that  gives  the  animal  a very  venerable 
aspect.  It  bears  the  climate  of  England  very 
well. 

WAriTi,teop-f-fee',  a magnificent  deer  of  North 
America,  {Cervus  Canadensis,)  which soiuewliat 
resembles  the  red  deer  of  our  own  country,  but 
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is  much  larger.  By  the  Canadians  it 
is  wrongly  called  the  elk.  It  lives  in  large 
herds,  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred  in 
number,  each  herd  being  under  the  command 
of  a single  leader.  In  the  winter,  the  herd 
assembles  in  one  place,  on  the  northern  side  of  a 
mountain,  and  tramples  a great  number  of  paths 
through  the  mazes,  always  keeping  the  roads 
open  by  continually  traversing  them.  These 
assembling-places  are  called  yards,  and  as  the 
wapiti  will  not  leave  them,  the  hunter  can  kill 
almost  every  member  of  the  herd.  The  wapiti 
is  an  admirable  swimmer,  and  is  mostly  to  be 
found  near  lakes.  The  horns  and  fur  are  very 
valuable. 

Wasp,  loosp,  (Sax.  wcesp,)  the  type  of  the  Ves- 
pidcB,  a fam.  of  aculeated  hymenopterous  in- 
sects. Its  chief  character  is  taken  from  its 
wings,  which  are  folded  throughout  their  en- 
tire length  when  it  is  at  rest,  forming  a pair  of 
long  narrow  organs  running  along  the  back. 
The  tongue  is  also  very  long  ; the  maxilla!  long, 
and  in  texture  coriaceous,  {i.e.,  having  the  con- 
sistence of  leather  ;)  and  the  eyes  notched. 
The  common  wasp,  (Vespa  vulgaris,)  which  we 
have  taken  as  the  type  of  the  family,  is  other- 
wise known  by  the  appellation  of  the  social 
ivasp,  on  account  of  its  generally  living  in  ex- 
tensive communities,  inhabiting  a nest  formed 
in  the  ground.  These  nests  are  formed  of  a 
paper-like  material,  prepared  by  the  insects 
from  vegetable  substances  that  they  find,  masti- 
cate until  it  has  acquired  a pulpy  consistence, 
and  then  apply  towards  the  formation  of  the 
structure  of  their  habitation.  The  outside  is 
composed  of  layers  of  a rather  coarse  species  of 
paper,  and  the  interior  is  subdivided  into  a 
series  of  transverse  combs,  composed  of  hexa- 
gonal cells,  with  the  mouths  placed  in  a down- 
ward direction.  Little  pillars  of  a similar  sub- 
stance unite  the  combs,  and  in  the  cells  the 
eggs  are  laid,  and  the  larvae  constantly  fed  by 
the  working  wasps  in  a similar  manner  to  the 
bees,  only  that  instead  of  laying  up  a store  of 
honey,  like  them,  they  feed  them  from  day  to 
day.  Each  nest  is  generally  occupied  by  about 
a hundred  females,  and  these  are  the  only 
members  of  the  community  that  survive  the 
winter,  the  others  dying  off  at  the  first  frost. 
These,  being  previously  impregnated  by  the 
males,  lie  in  some  protected  spot  during  the 
duration  of  winter,  and,  as  soon  as  the  spring 
sets  in,  they  set  to  work  to  build  a new  habita- 
tion for  the  hatching  of  their  eggs.  As  soon 
as  these  are  brought  into  life,  the  community  is 
re-established,  and  their  labours  divided  as 
before  by  the  workers,  the  males  and  females, 
whose  province  it  is  to  repopulate  the  hive, 
never  being  found  to  engage  in  any  work  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  establishment.  The 
larvEe  are  little  fleshy  grubs,  destitute  of  feet, 
but  they  are  supplied  with  lateral  tubercles. 
These  are  fed  daily,  as  before  observed,  by  the 
workers,  with  food,  which  is  previously  half- 
digested  in  their  stomachs.  Another  English 
variety  is  the  tree  wasp,  (Vespa  britannica,) 
which  builds  its  nest  of  a thin  paper-like  sub- 
stance, and  suspends  it  from  the  branches  of 
trees. 

Watch,  Death.  (See  Death-watch.) 

Watering-pot  Shell.  (See  Aspergillum.) 

Water-Mole.  (See  Duckbill.) 

Waxwing,  wax' -wing,  a handsome  bird,  be- 
longing to  the  chatterers,  and  sometimes 
found  in  England  (Ampelis  garrula.)  It  de 
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rives  its  name  from  its  having  appendages  to 
the  secondaVy  and  tertiary  quills  of  the  wings, 
which  look  exactly  like  spots  of  red  sealing 
wax.  The  Cedar-Bird  of  America  is  closely 
allied  to  it. 

Weasel,  we'-zel,  (Sax.  wesle,)  the  type  of  the 
Mustdidce,  a fam.  of  carnivorous  animals  of 
the  ord.  Feres.  They  are  distinguished  by 
their  long  and  slender  bodies,  by  which  they 
are  enabled  to  worm  themselves  through  the 
smallest  apertures  in  search  of  their  prey. 
They  can  run  with  considerable  swiftness,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  their  bodies 
and  comparative  shortness  of  their  legs  ; but 
they  more  frequently  take  their  prey  by  sur- 
prise, and  are  of  avery  sanguinary  disposition, 
having  a wonderful  thirst  for  blood.  Hence 
they  make  dreadful  havoc  amongst  poultry, 
killing  scores  in  a night  sometimes  ; not  for 
the  purpose  of  eating  the  flesh,  but  merely 
piercing  the  throats  of  their  victims  and  drink- 
ing their  blood.  They  are  equal  enemies  to 
rats,  mice,  and  other  vermin,  however ; so 
that  there  are  never  any  of  these  found  in  the 
locality  where  a weasel  frequents.  The  weasel 
usually  found  in  this  country,  (Mustela  vulgar  is,) 
measures  about  seven  inches  from  the  tip  of 
the  nose  to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is 
about  two  inches  long.  Its  height  is  about 
three  inches.  The  colour  is  a pale  reddish- 
brown  on  the  back  and  sides,  but  a beautiful 
white  beneath,  and  the  tail  is  bushy.  Tlie 
eyes  are  small  and  black,  the  ears  round  anil 
short,  and  the  nose  furnished  with  long 
whiskers  like  a cat.  It  moves  along  by  un- 
equal leaps,  and  is  capable  of  springing  seve- 
ral feet  from  the  ground  at  a bound,  and  can 
easily  climb  up  a wall.  It  is  of  a bold  and 
ferocious  disposition,  being  used  to  attack  ani- 
mals of  apparently  double  its  strength.  It  can 
go  also  a long  time  without  food,  as  its  means 
of  subsistence  are  precarious,  and  is  known 
sometimes  to  resort  to  a vegetable  diet,  when 
an  animal  one  cannot  be  procured  by  it.  Like 
other  varieties  of  its  family,  as  the  polecat  and 
ermine,  it  carries  a fcetid  odour  about  with  it, 
arising  from  some  glands  secreted  below  the 
abdomen.  The  weasel  generally  inhabits  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe. 

Weaver-Birds,  wee'-ver,  a group  of  birds 
belonging  to  the  finches,  and  resident  in  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  world,  (Floceidce.)  They 
derive  their  popular  name  from  their  beautiful 
nests,  which  are  woven  from  long  grasses,  and 
assume  most  curious  shapes,  such  as  flasks, 
retorts,  &c.  They  are  hung  from  the  ends  of 
twigs,  mostly  over  water,  so  that,  if  a monkey 
or  snake  endeavours  to  I’ob  the  nest,  the  thief 
is  ducked  in  the  stream.  One  species,  the 
Social  Weaver-Bird,  lives  in  great  companies, 
and  makes  a joint  nest,  so  large  that  six  or 
seven  men  could  be  hidden  under  its  roof. 

Weeper  Monkey.  (SeeSAi.) 

Weevils,  wee'-vil,  a vast  family  of  beetles, 
called  Curculionidae,  which  have  very  long 
snouts,  and  the  jaws  at  the  end  of  the  snout. 
They  are  very  destructive  in  the  larval  state, 
destroying  much  of  our  fruit.  The  nut  maggot 
is  a weevil,  and  so  are  the  little  creatures  that 
destroy  our  peas  in  the  pod.  Their  exterior  is 
covered  with  scales,  which  have  a metallic 
brilliancy  under  the  microscope.  The  well- 
known  diamond  beetle  belongs  to  this  family. 

Whale,  ivail,  (Balcena,)  a gen.  of  aninmla 
belonging  to  the-  class  Mammalia,  and  ord. 
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Cetacea.  The  whale  is  a marine  animal,  it  Is 
also  viviparous,  and  suckles  its  young,  like 
other  mammals.  It  also  respires  by  means  of 
lungs,  and  has  distinctly  separate  blowholes  ; 
it  has  warm  blood,  and  one  species,  the  true 
Balcena,  has  no  teeth,  but  instead  large  plates 
of  baleen  or  whalebone  attached  to  the  upper 
jaw.  The  respiratory  apparatus  of  the  whale 
is  peculiar  in  the  extreme  ; the  larynx  is  pro- 
duced into  a conical  form,  and  when  the  crea- 
ture is  breathing,  projects  into  the  cavity  of 
the  posterior  nares,  where  it  is  met  and  em- 
braced by  the  muscles  of  the  palate,  and  thus  a 
free  passage  is  opened  through  the  nostrils  from 
the  lungs  direct  to  the  external  air,  although  at 
the  same  time  tlie  whole  head  and  mouth  may 
l)e  under  water.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  which  is  taken  into  the  mouth,  the 
wliale  performs  the  act  of  deglutition,  but  at 
the  same  time  closes  the  pharynx  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  the  water  beyond  the  necessary 
point.  13y  these  means  it  is  forced  up  the 
nasal  passages,  and  by  a sudden  contraction  of 
the  muscles  about  these  parts,  is  finally  ex- 
pelled in  a jet  of  water,  which  rises  to  some 
height.  The  head  of  the  whale  is  dispropor- 
tionately large  in  comparison  with  the  size  of 
the  body,  generally  being  one-third,  and  often 
one-half,  the  size  of  the  latter.  The  skull  is 
generally  unsymmetrical.  The  arrangement 
of  the  baleen  or  whalebone  in  the  most  of  the 
Greenland  whales,  Balcena  mysticetus,  is  very 
peculiar.  A strong  bony  keel  runs  along  the 
centre  of  the  palate,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a 
very  broad  depression,  along  which  the  plates 
of  baleen  are  attached.  These  are  long  and 
fiat,  and  are  attached  to  the  palate  by  their 
bases,  hanging  down  into  the  mouth.  From 
these  being  placed  transversely,  their  sides  are 
parallel,  and  at  avery  small  distance  from  each 
other,  the  base  of  each,  as  well  as  the  outer 
edge,  being  composed  of  solid  whalebone,  while 
the  inner  edge  terminates  in  a filament  of 
fibres  which  fill  up  the  whole  interior  of  the 
mouth  like  a curtain  across  it.  The  object  of 
this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  arrangement  of 
the  stomach  of  the  whale,  which  is  so  small  in 
com])arison  with  his  great  bulk  that  his  food 
consists  only  of  the  smallest  of  the  swimming 
mollusca.  To  procure  his  prey  he  is  thus 
obliged  to  engulf  a whole  shoal  in  his  mouth 
at  once,  where  they  become  entangled  in  the 
fibres  of  the  bahena.  The  water  is  then 
strained  oIT,  and  poured  through  the  blow- 
holes, while  the  animal  can  pass  his  diminu- 
tive prey  into  the  msophagus  as  he  requires. 
It  may  be  thus  seen  that  the  balmna  serves 
the  purpose  of  a sort  of  sieve,  and  separates 
the  food  which  the  whale  feeds  on  from  the 
water  which  he  cannot  but  take  in  at  the  same 
time  that  he  seizes  his  prey.  The  baleen 
]datcs  are  generally  from  eight  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  number  about  six  hundred.  The  substance 
of  which  they  are  com})o.sed  is  a well-known 
and  valuable  article  of  commerce,  termed 
whalebone,  and  the  ])roduce  from  a single 
whale  often  sells  for  from  between  .-C'iOO  and 
.■£300.  'i’lie  Greenland  whale  is  one  of  the 
best  known  specie.s,  and  is  a native  of  the 
northern  seas.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
lengtli  and  forty  in  circumference,  and  its 
average  weight  has  been  estimated  to  bo  about 
600,000  i)Ound3.  The  back  and  sides  are 
covered  with  fat  of  an  exceedingly  unctuous 
character,  termed  “blubber;”  and  so  oily  is 
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this  substance,  that  a hundred  barrels  of 
blubber  will  produce  nearly  ninety-six  barrels 
of  oil ; so  that  the  refuse  and  waste  is  but  very 
slight.  The  whole  body  of  a whale  of  this 
species,  of  the  full  size,  will  yield  from  fifty  to 
sixty  puncheons  of  oil,  each  puncheon  con- 
taining seventy-four  gallons  ; the  whole  value 
of  such  a fish  is  therefore  about  a thousand 
pounds  sterling.  The  young  ones  produce 
about  fifty  barrels  of  oil  when  they  are  only  a 
year  old  ; but  at  that  time  they  are  particularly 
fat.  The  female  produces  her  young  alive, 
after  a gestation  of  about  nine  or  ten  months, 
and  is  even  more  attached  than  the  gene- 
rality of  animals  to  her  young,  many  instances 
of  her  being  known  to  sacrifice  her  life  leather 
than  leave  them.  The  Greenland  whale  is 
found  generally  in  the  Arctic  seas,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Baffin’s  Bay,  where  the  whale-fishery 
is  carried  on.  The  southern  whale,  {Balcena 
australis,)  is  another  variety  found  in  the 
southern  seas,  principally  about  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  The  head  of  this  variety  is 
smaller  in  comparison  than  that  of  the  Green- 
land whale,  but  its  size  altogether  is  about  the 
same.  The  Balcenoptera,  or  fin-backed  whales, 
are  another  family,  which  differ  from  the  pre- 
ceding by  possessing  a soft  dorsal  fin.  These 
are  even  larger  than  the  Greenland  whale,  but 
are  not  so  valuable,  as  their  yield  of  oil  is 
much  less,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  worth 
so  much.  The  Cachalot,  or  Sperm  whale,  is 
described  elsewhere.  {See  Sperm  Whale.) 
The  Narwhal  may  be  lastly  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  most  curious  members  of  the  Delphinidce, 
or  third  family  of  the  Cetaceans.  {See  Cetacea.) 
The  Sea  Unicorn  or  Narwhal,  {Monodonmono- 
cerus,)  has  no  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  has 
the  upper  jaw  armed  with  generally  one,  and 
sometimes  two,  projecting  spinal  teeth.  It  is 
a native  of  the  North  Sea,  and  often  reaches 
the  length  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The 
narwhal  feeds  generally  on  fish  of  the  skate 
and  turbot  kind,  which  it  captures  by  means 
of  its  tusk.  This  peculiar  weapon  is  from  six 
to  ten  feet  long,  and  is  of  very  fine,  hard,  pure 
ivory,  which  renders  it  valuable  to  capture. 
It  is  said  sometimes  that  this  peculiar  fish  has 
driven  its  tusk  through  the  bottom  of  a ship. 
The  blubber  of  the  narwhal  is  valuable,  but 
not  much  in  quantity,  and  yields  a very  fine 
oil. — The  Grampus,  (Phoccena  area,)  is  another 
example  of  the  Delphinidce,  which  may  be 
mentioned  under  the  present  heading.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  North  seas,  but  is  often  found  in 
the  Atlantic, and  is  by  no  means  an  unfreiiuent 
visitor  to  the  British  coasts  and  the  shores  of 
France.  It  is  generally  classed  amongst  the 
porpoises.  Its  characteristics  will  be  found 
given  under  the  article  Porpoise. 

WiiALLAiiEE,  wo'l-la-bee,  a small  kang.aroo 
of  New  South  Wales,  {I I almaturus  ual abatus.) 
It  can  be  distinguished  from  the  true  kangaroo 
by  the  bald  state  of  the  muzzle.  It  is  grayish 
brown  in  colour,  with  a slight  w.ash  of  red. 

WiiKATEAi:,  wcet-eer,  a jiretty  and  familiar 
bird  of  our  own  country,  {Saxieola  cenanthc.) 
Its  flesh  is  so  delicate  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  British  ortolan,  and  it  is  killed  in 
vast  numbers  for  tlie  table,  being  mostly  taken 
in  ingenious  and  simple  snares  mailc  of  a 
horsehair  noose  and  a piece  of  twig. 

WiiKi.K,  well,-,  {nuccinium  undatum.) — Tho 
common  whelk  is  a gastropodous  mollusc  be- 
longing to  the  fam.  Buccinidee,  which  coutaiua 
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upwards  ot  a huadrod  fossil,  and  as  many  as 
twenty  existing  species.  It  is  commonly 
found  along  the  British  coasts,  and  in  the 
Atlantic,  even  lying  as  far  north  as  Green- 
land. It  is  dredged  for  as  an  article  of  food, 
and  is  taken  usually  in  deep  water,  being 
found  as  low  as  a hundred  fathoms  from  the 
surface.  It  is  said  that  the  ancients  extracted 
the  celebrated  “ Tyrian  dye”  from  some  of  the 
members  of  the  whelk  family. 

WniDAH  Birds,  or  Widow  Birds,  a name 
given  to  some  beautiful  little  birds  brought  from 
Western  Africa,  (Vidua,)  which  are  remark- 
able for  the  great  length  and  beauty  of  the 
tail.  They  are  great  favourites  as  cage-birds, 
and  it  is  curious  to  see  how  sensitive  they  are 
about  their  personal  appearance.  When  in 
full  plumage,  they  are  bold,  and  brisk,  and 
lively ; but  when  they  lose  their  tail  in  the 
moulting  season,  they  skulk  about  the  cage,  and 
seem  to  be  quite  ashamed  of  themselves.  They 
are  closely  allied  to  the  weaver-bird,  and  build 
nests  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  complicated 
in  structure. 

Whimbrel,  wim-brel,  a well-known  British 
bird,  (Numenius  phceopus,)  closely  allied  to  the 
curlew.  It  is  smaller  than  that  bird,  and  the 
bill  is  not  so  long  nor  so  much  curved. 

WniP-POOR-WiLL,  w ip-poor- will,  (Caprimul- 
gus  vociferus,)  a well-known  species  of  the 
Goatsucker  or  Nightjar,  common  in  North 
America.  It  is  about  nine  inches  in  length, 
and  eiguteen  in  the  extent  of  its  wings,  and  its 
plumage  and  characteristics  strongly  resemble 
the  European  goatsucker.  The  name  of  this 
bird  is  derived  from  the  peculiar  cry  wdiich  it 
emits,  composed  as  it  is  of  three  distinct  notes, 
sounding  exactly  like  the  words  whip-poor- 
will,  with  the  emphasis  laid  strongly  on  the 
first  and  last  words.  The  noise  these  birds 
make  at  night  is  perfectly  astounding  to  one 
previously  unacquainted  with  them ; and  the 
Indians  assert  that  they  are  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted warriors,  and  that  their  perching  on 
any  house  is  a token  of  the  approaching 
death  of  one  of  its  inhabitants.  (See  Goat- 
sucker. ) 

Whirlwig  Beetle,  wurl-wig,  a little  aqua- 
tic beetle,  (Gyrinus  natator,)  which  is  very 
plentiful  in  fresh  water,  aud  may  be  seen  in 
little  companies  circling  about  the  surface  with 
astonishing  agility.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
eyes,  which  look  as  if  they  were  four  in  number, 
but  are,  in  fact,  simply  divided  by  a narrow 
band. 

White  Ants.  (See  Ant,  White.) 

Whitebait,  witef-bait,  (Clupea  alba,)  a well- 
known  fish  of  the  ord.  Malacopterygii^  and  a 
member  of  the  Clupeidce,  or  Herring  family. 
Formerly  the  whitebait  was  considered  to  be 
only  the  young  of  the  shads  and  sprats,  but 
later  naturalists  have  determined  it  to  be  of  a 
distinct  genus  of  its  own.  It  is  the  young 
whitebait  which  are  so  largely  taken  in  the 
Thames,  and  used  in  the  celebrated  whitebait 
dinners  particular  to  Greenwich  and  Black- 
wall.  But  the  larger  and  adult  fish,  which 
seldom  exceed  six  inches  in  length,  are  taken 
in  large  quantities  off  the  Kent  and  Essex 
shores  during  the  winter.  The  whitebait  fishery 
is  also  pursued  in  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Whiting,  wi'-ting,  (Merlangus  vulgaris,)  one 
of  the  smaller  varieties  of  the  Codfish  fam.,  of 
whose  peculiarities  i;  strongly  partakes.  (See 
^oiD-E.)  The  whiting  rarely  reaches  a pound  | 
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and  a half  in  weight,  but,  as  its  flesh  ia  ytrj 
delicate,  it  is  much  esteemed  as  an  article  cf 
food,  and  in  consequence,  is  in  much  request  in 
the  market.  It  abounds  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Britain,  and  generally  approaches  the  shore  in 
large  numbers  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
spawn.  It  is  generally  caught  by  hook  and 
line,  baited  with  common  molluscs  and  pieces 
of  fish.  Long  lines,  which  are  left  out  all 
night,  are  used,  as  well  as  hand-lines,  by  the 
fishermen.  And  whiting,  cod,  hake,  &c.,  are 
caught  indiscriminately. 

Widow  Bird.  (See  Whidah  Bird.) 

WiGEON,  widg-on,  a pretty  little  British 
duck,  (Mareca  penelope,)  that  arrives  in  vast 
flocks,  and  settles  in  the  fen  counties,  where 
great  numbers  are  killed  aud  sent  to  market. 
Their  plumage  is  very  handsome,  being  white, 
chocolate,  black,  green,  gray,  and  brown. 

Wild  Boar.  (See  Hog  Family.) 

WiREWORM,  wire-wurm,  a well-known  and 
destructive  larvae,  which  is  found  in  wheat  and 
potatoes  busily  devouring  the  root.  It  is  the 
larvae  of  a beetle,  popularly  called  the  Skipjack. 
(See  ElateridjE.) 

Wish-ton-wish.  {See  Prairie  Bog.) 

Wolf,  wulf,  (Sax.  wulf,)  (Canis  Lupus,)  a 
variety  of  the  Canina  or  Dog  fam.,  of  wJiose 
characteristics  aud  general  structure  it  strongly 
partakes.  (See  Canina.)  At  one  time  tlie 
common  wolf  was  a native  of  this  country,  and 
there  was  a period  when  its  ravages  were  so 
great  that  the  month  of  January  was  called  by 
the  Saxons  the  wolf  month,  because  numbers 
of  people,  as  well  as  cattle,  sheep,  and  other 
animals,  were  devoured  by  flocks  of  them  at 
that  time  of  the  year.  It  is  found  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  Northern  portions  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  residing  principally  in  mountainous 
regions,  whence  it  descends  in  the  pursuit  of 
prey.  In  structure  the  wolf  is  about  the  size 
of  a large  dog,  but  it  is  leaner  and  more  gaunt 
in  appearance,  its  height  being  from  two  feet  and 
a half  to  three  feet,  while  its  length  varies  be- 
tween three  and  four  feet.  The  colour  of  its 
coat  is  a mixture  of  black,  brown,  and  gray, 
the  hair  being  rough  and  hard,  and  mixed  at 
the  base  with  a sort  of  under-coat  of  ash-col- 
oured fur.  Its  eyes  have  a most  peculiar  ob- 
liquity, which  gives  it  a very  fierce  appearance, 
being  directed  upwards  in  a line  with  the  nose, 
and  the  colour  of  the  eyeballs  being  a fiery 
green,  the  ferocity  inherent  in  the  animal  ap- 
pears increased.  The  breath  of  the  wolf  is  very 
offensive,  and  his  flesh  is  said  to  be  rejected  by 
all  other  carnivorous  animals,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  of  his  own  species.  It  is,  how- 
ever, palatable  enough  when  cooked,  and  the 
ribs  are  considered  quite  a delicacy.  The 
female  goes  fourteen  weeks  with  young,  and 
produces  five  or  six  cubs  at  a litter,  which  she 
tends  and  trains  with  the  greatest  assiduity  for 
the  space  of  some  twelve  months,  after  which 
she  leaves  them  to  shift  for  themselves.  In 
disposition  the  wolf  is  a cruel,  cowardly  ani- 
mal, genei'ally  attacking  such  as  are  unable  to 
resist  it ; but  when  pressed  by  hunger,  it  will 
even  attack  man.  The  wolves  generally  hunt 
and  pursue  their  prey  in  packs  ; and  in  hilly 
countries,  where  precipices  abound,  they  often 
destroy  far  swifter  animals  than  themselves, 
by  encompassing  them  in  a semicircle,  and 
driving  them  over  some  great  declivity,  where 
they  aje  dashed  to  pieces.  The  wolves  then 
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descend  by  some  path,  and  feast  on  their  vic- 
tims. The  most  common  variety  of  the  wolf  is 
that  found  in  North  America,  and  termed  the 
black  wolf,  (Canis  nuhilus  or  Canis  acidulatus, ) 
which  is  very  common  throughout  the  northern 
and  western  regions  of  that  continent.  The 
prairie  wolf,  or  prairie  dog,  {Canis  latrans,)  is 
another  variety,  which  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. {See  Prairie  Dog.)  The  Indian  wolf, 
or  landgah,  is  a native  of  Nepaul,  but  is  not  so 
numerous.  The  pouched  wolf,  or  Tasmanian 
wolf,  {Paracyoncynocephalus,)  is  another  genus 
belonging  to  the  marsupial  classes  of  animals, 
and  belonging  to  the  Dasyures.  It  has  a won- 
derfully wolf-like  aspect,  but  the  opossum-like 
tail  at  once  points  out  its  true  position.  It  is 
a handsome  animal,  its  colour  being  yellowish- 
brown,  and  the  whole  of  the  back  being  crossed 
by  stripes,  like  that  of  the  zebra.  In  former 
days  it  used  to  commit  great  depredations  on 
the  fiocks,  but  at  the  present  time  it  has  been 
driven  from  the  neighbourhood  of  civilisation, 
and  is  but  little  feared. 

Woodcock,  ivud-Jcok,  a well-known  British 
bird,  allied  to  the  snipes,  {Scolopax  rusticola.) 
It  is  one  of  the  winter  visitors ; and  as  it  is 
not  a very  easy  bird  to  shoot,  and  the  flesh  is 
very  delicate,  it  is  much  valued  by  sportsmen. 

Woodlark.  (Nee  Larks.) 

Woodpeckers,  wud-peJc-urs,  a large  group 
of  birds,  several  species  of  which  inhabit  Eng- 
land, {Ficidoe.)  They  belong  to  the  scansorial 
tribe,  and  are  well  known  for  their  habit  of 
running  up  trees,  and  pecking  holes  in  them. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  the  insects 
which  live  under  the  bark,  and  bore  into  decay- 
ing trees.  They  make  their  nests  in  tunnels 
which  they  bore  into  trees,  and  in  all  cases  the 
tree  is  diseased  upon  the  spot  where  the  burrow 
is  made,  so  that  the  woodpecker  is  rather  bene- 
ficial than  hurtful  to  the  tree.  Perhaps  the 
best  example  of  this  group  is  the  great  ivory- 
billed Avoodpecker  of  America  {Campephilus 
principalis),  which  is  well  described  both  by 
Audubon  and  Wilson. 

WooDPiGEON.  {See  Pigeons.) 

WooDsnocK,  wud-shoJc,  one  of  the  martens 
inhabiting  North  America,  {Maries  Canadensis, ) 
sometimes  called  the  pekan.  Its  fur  is  rather 
raluable,  and  when  dyed,  and  otherwise  mani- 
pulated, is  fraudulently  sold  as  that  of  the 
sable. 

Wombat,  u-6m-bat,  a curious  marsupial  ani- 
mal of  Australia,  {Fhascolomys  ursinus,)  popu- 
larly called  the  badger.  It  is  a short,  heavy, 
Ihickset  animal,  which  is  an  admirable  bur- 
rower,  and  is  not  easily  captured  when  it  has 
gained  its  home.  Its  flesh  is  much  valued,  and 
the  animal  is  therefore  much  persecuted. 
Bcveral  species  of  wombats  are  known. 

Worm,  Earth.  (Nee  Earth-worm.) 

Worms,  wurmz,  (Sax.  wyrm,  a worm,)  para- 
sitical animals  Avhicli  infest  the  intestinal  canal 
of  man.  They  arc  of  live  different  kinds, — th^ 
Ascarides,  or  small  thread-worms,  varying  from 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  to  one  and  a half  inch  in 
length,  and  have  usually  their  scat  in  the  rec- 
tum, or  last  gut ; the  Lumbrici,  or  long  round 
worms,  from  two  or  three,  to  ten  or  more 
inches  in  length,  and  usually  occupy  the  small 
intestines,  and  sometimes  the  stomach  ; the 
Trichurus,  or  long,  hair-tailed  thread-ivorm, 
occupying  the  coecum  ; and  the  Tcenia,  or  tape- 
worm, of  whicli  thire  arc  two  kind.s,  ocen]>ying 
the  '.f'lioh!  tract  of 
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thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length.  Worms  appear 
most  frequently  in  those  of  a relaxed  habit 
with  weak  digestive  organs.  An  excessive  use 
of  fruit  and  vegetables,  or  sugar,  or  any  other 
highly  nutritive  substance,  favours  the  genera- 
tion of  worms.  Erom  the  highly-organised  and 
sensitive  parts  which  they  occupy,  worms  give 
rise  to  great  constitutional  derangement,  and 
produce  a variety  of  symptoms,  more  particu- 
larly affecting  the  stomach  and  head.  Among 
these  are,  variable  appetite,  foetid  breath, 
picking  of  the  nose,  hardness  and  fulness  of 
the  belly,  sensation  of  heat  and  itching  in  the 
anus,  preternaturally  red  tongue,  or  alter- 
nately clean,  and  covered  with  a white  slimy 
mucus;  grinding  of  the  teeth  during  sleep, 
short,  dry  cough ; frequent  slimy  stools,  ema- 
ciation, slow  fever,  with  an  evening  acerba- 
tion,  irregular  pulse,  and  sometimes  convul- 
sions or  fainting  flts.  The  treatment  must  be 
of  a tonic  and  strengthening  character,  toge- 
ther with  an  avoidance  of  vegetable  and  c»o- 
charine  food.  Eor  the  removal  of  the  smaller 
kinds  of  worms,  purgatives  of  the  submuriate 
of  mercury,  scammony,  aloes,  rhubarb,  &c.,are 
recommended.  For  the  removal  of  the  tape- 
worm, turpentine  has  been  found  to  be  th<j 
most  useful  remedy.  It  is  best  given  alone,  in 
a dose  of  half  an  ounce,  on  an  empty  stomach, 
followed  after  an  interval  of  two  hours,  by  an 
ounce  of  castor-oil,  or  a full  dose  of  any  brisk 
aperient.^ 


Wreck-fish.  (Nee  Stone-basse.) 

Wren,  ren,  a well  known  little  British  bird, 
that  is  easily  recognised  by  its  diminutive  form, 
and  its  short  and  nearly  perpendicular  tail, 
{Troglodytes  vulgaris.)  Although  so  small  a 
bird,  its  song  is  wonderfully  powerful,  resound- 
ing as  if  produced  by  a bird  of  three  times  its 
size.  It  loves  hedgerows,  and  may  be  watched 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  stand  per- 
fectly still.  In  that  case  the  wren  will  perch 
within  a yard  of  the  observer’s  face,  and  carol 
its  merry  song  as  if  no  human  being  were 
visible.  The  nest  of  the  wren  is  made  of  leaves 
and  other  substances,  and  is  domed,  so  that 
the  tiny  young  obtain  a perfectly  warm  shelter. 

Wren,  Golden  Crested This  little  bird 

has  no  real  title  to  the  name  of  wren,  but  is  so 
called  on  account  of  its  diminutive  size,  {Regie 
lus  cristatus.)  It  is  properly  called  the  kinglet, 
and  may  be  recognised  by  the  golden-coloured 
crest  upon  its  head.  Its  nest  is  beautifully 
made,  and  may  be  called  a pensile  nest,  as  it 
hung  to  a branch,  under  the  shadow  of  le?veg 
or  fruit. 

Wryneck,  ry-neJe,  a little  bird  allied  to  the 
woodpecker,  and  very  plentiful  in  England, 
{Yunx  lorquilla.)  It  derivesits  name  from  it.s 
habit  of  writhing  its  head  and  neck  like  an 
angry  snake.  ,It  feeds  on  insects,  ivliich  it 
captures  by  me.ansof  its  long  tongue.  Its  not-; 
is  curious,  and  may  be  exactly  imitated  by  the 
little  machine  which  ii  used  to  produce  ths 
voice  of  ]\Ir  runcli,  au  1 'vliich  is  techuicallv 
termed  a “swatchel.” 

X 

Nii-hias.  {See  ISwokp-fish.) 
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XiPHOSUEUS,  zif-o-sew-rus,  a gen.  of  lizard, 
belonging  to  the  fam.  anolidee.  It  derives  its 
name  of  xiphosurus,  or  sword-tail,  from  the 
structure  of  its  long  tail,  which  is  edged  with  a 
toothed  and  somewhat  sharp  crest.  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  its  family,  it  has  a pouched 
throat,  which  it  can  puff  out  when  irritated, 
and  which  it  seems  to  fancy  will  have  the  effect 
of  frightening  its  enemy.  It  is  a very  active 
lizard,  and  can  run  up  a perpendicular  wall 
with  ease,  and  leap  from  one  spot  to  another 
with  much  agility.  Indeed,  it  possesses  to  the 
full  the  curious  mixture  of  energy  and  indol- 
ence which  characterise  the  reptiles,  and  al- 
though it  will  dart  about  so  rapidly  that  the 
eye  can  scarcely  follow  its  movements,  it  will 
also  have  periods  of  inactivity,  and  remain  mo- 
tionless for  hours.  It  is  usually  called  the 
crested  anolis,  and  inhabits  the  hotter  parts  of 
America. 

Xylocopa.  (See  CAEPEiJTEE  Bee.) 

Y 

Yacare,  or  Jacare,  ya-7cdJi-rae,  a Brazilian 
alligator,  (Jacare  scZerops,)whichisremarkable 
for  its  large  fleshy  eyelids.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  spectacled  cayman.  It  may  also  be 
known  by  a ridge  across  the  face. 

Yak,  yalc,  a remarkable  animal  of  the  ox 
tribe,  living  in  Thibet,  (poepliagus  grannilus.) 
The  male  of  this  animal  has  very  long  hair  upon 
the  flanks  and  tail,  and  the  latter  is  extremely 
valued  in  the  East,  where  it  is  fixed  to  a handle, 
and  used  as  a fly-flapper.  When  complete,  the 
instrument  is  called  a chowrie.  The  yak  lives 
on  the  highest  mountains,  and  is  astonishingly 
agile.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  animal, 
the  noble  yak,  which  furnishes  the  most  ex- 
pensive chowries,  and  the  plough  yak,  which 
is  smaller,  and  kept  for  work. 

Yapock,  y all-pole,  a handsome  opossum  of 
Guiana,  (Cheironectes  yapock,)  which  is  re- 
markable for  its  webbed  feet  and  its  swimming 
powers,  which  enable  it  to . chase  and  catch 
fish  in  the  rivers.  It  is  a handsome  animal, 
the  colour  being  gray,  upon  which  are  drawn 
four  cross  bands  of  black,  and  a black  stripe 
along  the  spine.  These  colours  are  brighter  in 
the  young  than  in  the  adult  animal. 

Yarke,  Black.  ((SeeSAKi.) 

Yellow-Hammer,  or  Yellow-ammer,  a well- 
known  bird  of  our  island,  belonging  to  the 
buntings,  (Emberiza  citrinella.)  Like  the 
wheatear,  qlv.,  this  bird  becomes  very  fat,  and 
is  excellent  for  the  table.  It  is  plentiful  in 
most  parts  of  England,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  ortolan. 

Yelloav  Snake.  (See  Chilobothrus.) 

Yunx.  (*S'ee  Wryneck.) 

z 

Zebra,  ze'-brd,  a peculiar  variety  of  the  gen. 
Asinus,  which  is  found  in  South  Africa.  The 
eminent  naturalist,  Buffon,  de.scribed  the  zebra 
as  being  the  best-made  and  most  beautifully 
clad  of  all  the  quadrupeds.  To  the  figure  and 
gracefulness  of  the  horse  it  adds  the  elegance 
and  swiftness  of  the  stag,  whilst  its  skin  is  as 
smooth  as  satin,  and  beautifully  adorned  with 
black  and  white  bands,  ari>anged  with  wonder- 
ful regularity  and  beauty.  'J'hese  bands  are 
narrow,  parallel,  and  exactly  separated,  and, 
unlike  the  case  in  the  quagga,  extend  not  only 
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over  the  body,  but  over  the  head,  ears,  thighs, 
and  legs.  In  the  female,  they  are  black  and 
white,  but  in  the  male  they  are  black  and 
yellow ; but  always  of  a brilliant  tint,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  stand  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
coat.  The  ground-coat  is  composed  of  fine 
hair,  w'hichadds  to  the  general  effect  by  giving 
it  a satin  or  velvety  appearance.  The  zebra 
is  closely  allied  to  the  ass,  having  its  tail 
furnished  with  long  hairs  only  at  its  tip,  and 
being  destitute  of  a main  like  the  horse. 
They  also,  according  to  Dr  Gray,  come  more 
strongly  under  the  genus  Asinus  by  being  de- 
prived of  horny  warts  inside  the  hind  legs. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  the  family,  one  of 
w'hich,  the  quagga,  has  already  been  noticed. 
Of  the  remaining  two,  the  common  or  hill 
zebra,  (Asinus  Zebra,)  is  the  handsomest,  hav- 
ing the  stripes  on  all  parts  of  its  body.  It 
inhabits  the  rocky  and  mountainous  districts 
of  South  Africa,  and  is  rarely  seen  on  level 
land.  In  disposition  it  is  very  wild  and  un- 
tameable,  seeking  inaccessible  crags  where  to 
graze,  and  having  sentinels  posted  on  com- 
manding eminences,  so  as  to  give  warning  of 
the  approach  of  any  suspicious  object : and,  no 
sooner  is  an  alarm  given  than  the  herd  sets  off, 
galloping  over  the  crags  with  a swiftness 
which  sets  pursuit  at  defiance.  The  remain- 
ing variety  is  termed  Burchell’s  zebra,  (Asinus 
Burchelii,)  which,  like  the  quagga,  inhabits  the 
plains  which  stretch  across  the  table-land  con 
tiguous  to  the  Cape.  This  is  covered  with 
brown  and  white  stripes,  the  brown  ones  being 
seemingly  double,  having  a grayish  one  within 
them,  and  the  legs  are  white,  unlike  those  of 
the  mountain  zebra.  In  swiftness  and  beauty 
of  appearance  all  these  varieties,  however, 
closely  agree,  and  all  live  in  vast  herds,  and 
roam  about  the  country  together.  It  is  said 
they  go  as  far  north  as  Abyssinia  ; but  this 
has  not  been  exactly  proved,  and  is  con- 
sequently open  to  doubt. — The  remaining 
characteristics  of  the  family  will  be  found  given 
under  the  general  article  Equus. 

Zebu,  ze'ebew,  name  for  the  curious  humped 
cattle  which  are  found  in  India.  The  male  of 
this  variety  is  the  sacred  bull  of  the  Hindoo, 
and  many  of  the  animals  are  allowed  to  wander 
about  the  towns  and  villages,  where  they  are 
very  annoying,  because  they  are  never  op- 
posed. They  go  into  the  market  and  eat  any- 
thing that  they  fancy — they  lie  down  in  the 
narrow  lanes,  and  will  not  permit  one  to  pass 
— and  they  will  sometimes  give  an  impatient 
push  with  their  horns  if  they  fancy  that  they 
are  neglected. 

Zeuglodon,  zoog'-lo-don,  (Gr.  zeugos,  yoke; 
odous,  tooth,)  a tertiary  mammal  of  the  whale 
kind,  so  named  by  Professor  Owen,  from  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  molar  teeth.  Dr  Harlan 
described  the  remains  of  a skeleton,  between 
seventy  and  eighty  feet  in  length,  first  dis- 
covered in  the  eocene  strata  of  Arkansas  and 
Alabama,  and  under  the  supposition  that  it 
belonged  to  an  enormous  reptile,  called  it 
Basilosaurus,  (king  of  the  lizards ;)  but  the 
more  correct  investigations  of  Professor  Owen 
having  shown  it  to  be  a tertiary  mammal  of 
the  whale  kind,  the  term  Zeuglodon  was  given 
to  it. 

Zoology.  (See  Animal  Kingdom.) 

Zoophytes,  zo'-o-fites,  (Gr.  zoon,  an  animal, 
and pliuton,  a flower,)  a class  of  marine  ani- 
mals belonging  to  the  division  Eadiata.  These 
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Zoophyte? 

are  divided  into  five  classes,  of  which  the  first 
{Polypi)  and  second  {Discopliora)  come  more 
especially  under  the  term  Zoophytes.  The 
peculiar  faculty  possessed  by  these  animals  is 
their  power  of  emitting  phosphorescence  in 
the  dark,  especially  when  disturbed  or  irri- 
tated, and  it  is  to  this  power  that  the  apparent 
luminosity  of  the  sea  in  warm  climates  is  due. 
This  phenomenon  is  described  by  Mr  Dallas  in 
the  following  manner: — “The  whole  surface  of 
the  ocean  is  suffused  with  a pale  light,  which 
acquires  the  greatest  brilliancy  when  the  water 
is  in  any  way  disturbed.  The  passing  ship 
leaves  a brilliant  illumination  in  its  wake; 
the  waves,  in  their  gentle  heavings,  break 
into  sparks  and  flashes  of  light ; the  oars  of 
rowing  boats  are  seen  dripping  with  living 


Zopilote 

jewels  when  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  each 
stroke  produces  a sparkling  streak.  This 
general  lumanosity  is  due  to  innumerable 
minute  animals,  amongst  which  larger  and 
more  brilliant  species  may  be  seen  swimming 
in  splendour,  some  like  balls  of  living  fire, 
others  like  waving  bands  of  flame.  The  ma- 
jority of  these  creatures  belong  to  this  division, 
(the  Radiata,)  and  principally  to  the  class  of 
Discopliora,  well  known  to  most  of  us  as  Me- 
dusae, or  jelly-fishes.”  The  phosphorescence 
observed  in  these  animals  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned  by  the  slimy  fluid  with 
which  their  bodies  are  usually  covered.  (See 
Polype  and  Medusa.) 

Zopilote  (»S^ee  Gatuabista.) 


THE  END. 


Eutlor  & Tanner,  Tho  Sohvood  Priutiag  Works,  bToiuc,  and  Loudoin 
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London : 

Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  R.  C, 

WARD,  LOCK  & CO.’S 

LIST  OF 

STANDARD  REFERENCE  VOLUMES, 

Approved  Educational  Works ^ 

AND 

POPULAR  USEFUL  BOOKS. 


Price 


7/6 

per 

Volume. 


THE  NEW  WORK  FOR  SELF-ED  17CA TORS. 


Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Royal  8vo,  cl.  gilt,  each  7s,  Gel.  f half-calf,  12s. 

THE 

UNIVERSAL  INSTRUCTOR; 

Or,  Self-Culture  for  All. 

A Complete  Cyclopedia  of  Learning  and  Self- Education^  meeting 
the  requirements  of  all  Classes  of  Students^  and  forming 
a perfect  System  of  Intellectual  Culture, 

WITH  UPWARDS  OF  2,000  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


enormous  success  which  has  attended  the  publication 
of  Ward  and  Lock’s  Universal  Instructor  is  the 
be^st  possible  proof  of  its  merit.  The  work  has,  indeed,  been 
welcomed  both  by  press  and  public,  as  far  surpassing  anything 
of  the  kind  ever  bfore  attempted,  not  only  by  the  excellence  of  its 
articles,  but  also  by  the  convenience  of  its  size,  the  cheapness  of 
its  price,  and.  the  attractiveness  of  its  appearance. 

**  The  wovJi  is  excellent,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  may  meet  with 
the  popularity  it  deserves.*’ — Athen.«um. 

“The  comprehensive  excellence  of  the  work  is  combined  with  cheap- 
ness. . . . An,  undoubted  boon.^^ — Daily  Chronicle. 

“We  are  quite  sure  that  any  person  who  could  really  master  the  con- 
tents of  this  one  volume  {i.e.  Volume  I.),  would  be  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  generation.” — Illustrated  London  News. 

***  Hundreds  of  Educational  atid  other  fourfials  have  favourably 
reviewed  the  Universal  Instructor,  the  Publishers  have  received 
numerous  letters  from  Schoolmasters  and  other  persons,  testifying  to  the 
great  usefulness  and  value  of  the  work. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 
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HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT. 


Price 


7/6 


7/0 


6/- 


THE  BEST  COOKERY  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Impeoved  and  Enlarged  Edition  (373rd  Thousand),  strongly  bound 
price  7s,  6d.  ; cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  Ss.  Gd, ; half-calf,  10s.  6d, 

MRS.  BEETON’S  BOOK  OF 

HOUSEHOLD  [VIAMAGEMEHT, 

COMPRISING 

1,350  Pages,  4,000  Recipes  and  Instructions,  1,000  Engravings,  and 
New  Coloured  Cookery  Plates. 

With  Quantities,  Time,  Costs,  and  Seasons,  Directions  for  Carving, 
Management  of  Children,  Arrangement  and  Economy  of  the  Kitchen,  Duties 
of  Servants,  the  Doctor,  Legal  Memoranda,  and  250  Bills  of  Fare. 

Asa  Wedding  Gift,  Birthday  Book,  or  Presejitation  Vohime  at 
any  poiod  of  the  year,  Mrs.  Beeton's  “ Household  Management  ” is  en- 
titled to  the  very  first  place.  In  half  calf  binduig,  price  half  a guinea, 
the  book  will  last  a lifetime,  and  save  money  every  day. 

“ A volume  which  will  be,  for  many  years  to  com.e,  ftredsure  to  he 
'made  tmicJi  of  in  every  English  household,*’ — Standard. 


A COMPANION  VOLUME  TO  ^^MRS.  BEETON'S 
BOON  OF  HOUSEHOLD  MANAGEMENT." 


THE  HOUSEWIFE’S  TREASURY 

OF 

DOMESTIC  IMFORMATION. 

With  numerous  full-page  Coloured  and  other  Plates,  and  about  600 
Illustrations  in  the  Text. 

Crown  8vo,  half-roan,  7s.  Gd. ; half-calf,  10s.  Gd, 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of  will  be  found’ — How  to  Build,  Buy, 
Rent,  and  Furnish  a House.-— Taste  in  the  House. — Economical 
Housekeeping. — Management  of  Children. — Home  Needlework, 
Dressmaking  and  Millinery. — Fancy  and  Art  Needlev/ork, — The 
Toilet. — Modern  Etiquette. — Employment  of  Leisure  Hours. 

“ In  the  one  thousand  and  fifty-six  pages  in  this  marvellous  ‘Home 
Book’  there  is  tiot  one  xvorthless  or  xinnecessary  itenif  not  one 
article  we  would  ever  wish  to  forget.” — The  Court  Journal. 


The  MOST  I MB  OR  T A NT  BOOK  on  THRIFT  YET  P UBLISHED. 
Just  ready,  medium  3vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  Gs, 

WARD  & LOCK’S  THRIFT  BOOK 

A CYCLOPEDIA  OF 

OOTTACJE  MAITA&EMENT  AED  DOMESTIC  EGOEOMY. 

PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Subjects  treated  of  include:  Choice  of  a Home — Furnishing 
— Cookery  and  Housekeeping— Domeastic  Hygiene — Dress  and 
Clothing — Children — Household  Pets  and  Amusements,  &c.,  &c. 
From  THE  SATURDAY  REVIEW: 

“Ward  and  Lock’s  ‘Thrift  Book’  is  the  most  iurportant  publica- 
tion, so  far  as  variety  of  subjects  is  concerned,  'which  we  have  yet 
seen  for  the  benefit  of  families  of  small  means.” 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


Price 


COOKERY  AND  HOUSEKEEPING  BOOKS. 


THE 


STANDARD  COOKERY  BOOKS. 


3/6 

2/G 

2/6 

2/6 

V- 

1/- 

V- 

Gd. 

Cid. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 


MRS.  BEETON’S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY  AND  HOUSE- 

KEEPING  BOOK.  Instructions  for  Mistresses  and  Servants,  and 
over  1,650  Practical  Recipes.  With  Engravings  and  142  CoIOUl'Gd 
Pigures.  Cloth  gilt,  price  3s,  Gd. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY.  A Collection 

of  Practical  Recipes,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order,  and  fully  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d. 

THE  COOKERY  INSTRUCTOR.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 

Examiner  to  the  National  Training  School  for  Cookery,  &c.  Illus- 
trated. The  reasons  for  Recipes,  which  are  almost  entirely  omitted  in 
all  Modern  Cookery  Books,  are  here  clearly  given.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  3s,  Gd.  “A  most  useful  little  book.”— Queen. 

GOOD  PLAIN  COOKERY.  By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of 

“ Little  Dinners,”  “Every  Day  Meals,”  &c.  This  entirely  New  Work, 
by  an  acknowledged  Mistress  of  the  Cuisine,  is  sp-ecially  devoted  to 
what  is  generally  known  as  Plain  Cookery.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
3s.  Gd. 

MRS.  BEETON’S  ENGLISHY^OMAN’S  COOKERY  BOOK. 

An  entirely  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Containing  upwards 
of  600  Recipes,  100  Engravings,  and  Four  Coloured  Plates  ; Direc- 
tions for  Marketing,  Diagrams  of  Joints,  Instructions  for  Carving, 
Folding  Table  Napkins,  &c.,  and  Quantities,  Times,  Costs  and  Seasons. 
Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ; cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  Gd.  / on  thick  paper,  3s, 

THE  PEOPLE’S  HOUSEKEEPER.  A Complete  Guide  to 

Comfort,  Economy,  and  Health.  Comprising  Cookery,  Household 
Economy,  the  Family  Health,  Furnishing,  Housework,  Clothes,  Mar- 
keting, Food,  &c.,  &c.  Post  8 VO,  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  COOKERY  BOOK,  for  Housewives, 

Cooks,  and  Maids-of-all-Work ; with  Advice  to  Mistress  and  Servant. 
By  Mrs.  Warren.  New  Edition,  with  additional  pages  and  numerous 
Illustrations.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

THE  SIXPENNY  PRACTICAL  COOKERY  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL RECIPES.  Comprising  Marketing,  Reli.shes,  Boiled  Dishes, 
Vegetables,  Soups,  Side  Dishes,  Salads,  Stews,  Fish,  Joints,  Sauces, 
Cheap  Dishes,  Invalid  Cookery,  &c.  Price  Gd. 

THE  COTTAGE  COOKERY  BOOK.  Containing  Simple 

Lessons  in  Cookery  and  Economical  Home  Management.  An  Easy 
and  Complete  Guide  to  Economy  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a most  valuable 
Handbook  for  Young  Housewives.  Price  Gd, 

BEETON’S  PENNY  COOKERY  BOOK.  New  Edition,  with 

New  Recipes  throughout.  400th  Thousand.  Containing  more  than 
Two  Hundred  Recipes  and  Instructions.  Price  Id.  ; post  free, 

WARD  and  LOCK’S  PENNY  HOUSEKEEPER  and  GUIDE 

TO  COOKERY.  Plain  and  Reliable  Instructions  in  Cleaning  and 
all  Domestic  Duties.  Price  Id.;  post  free,  ihd. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  DOMESTIC  RECIPE  BOOK  : Con- 

taining  Simple  and  Practical  Information  upon  things  in  general  use 
and  necessary  for  every  Idousehold.  Price  Id. ; post  free,  li^/. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


HIGH-CLASS  BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


Price  The  most  Universal  Booh  of  Reference  in  a moderate 

com2>ass  that  we  hnotv  of  in  the  English  Language.’’ — Times. 

18/-  HAYDN’S  DICTIONARY  OF  DATES.  Relating  to  all 

Ages  and  Nations  ; for  Universal  Reference.  Containing  about  10,000 
distinct  Articles,  and  90,000  Dates  and  Facts.  Seventeenth 
Edition,  Enlarged,  Corrected  and  Revised  by  Benjamin  Vincent, 
Librarian  of  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  In  One  thick 
Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  price  18s, } half-calf,  Sis,  ; full  or  tree- 
calf,  31s,  Gd, 

“It  is  certainly  no  longer  now  a mere  Dictionary  of  Dates,  but  a 
Comprehensive  Dictionary  or  Eneyclopoidia  of  general  in- 
formation.”— The  Times  on  the  17th  Edition. 

“Itisfty  far  the  readiest  and  most  reliable  Worh  of  the 
hind.” — The  Standard. 


42/- 


7/6 


7/6 


7/6 


THE  CHEAPEST  ENCYCLOPEDIA  EVER  PUBLISHED. 
Complete  in  Four  Vols.,  royal  8vo,  half-roan,  price  ISs.  ; half-calf,  63s, 

BEETON’S  ILLUSTRATED  ENCYCLOP>EDIA  OF  UNI- 
VERSAL INFORMATION.  Comprising  Geography,  History, 
Biography,  Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  and  containing  4,000 
Pages,  50,000  Articles,  and  2,000  Engravings  and  Coloured  Maps. 
Entirely  New  Edition,  re-written  throughout.  By  G.  R.  Emerson. 

Of  all  IVorks  of  Reference  fttblisked  of  late  years,  not  one  has  gained 
such  general  approbation  as  Beeton’s  Illustrated  Encyclopaedia.  It 
is  tmdoubtedly  one  of  the  Most  Comprehensive  Works  in  existe7ice,  a7id  is 
THE  Cheapest  Encyclop.iEdia  in  the  World.  This  New  Edition  has 
been  re-writte7i  thro7ighout,  and  brought  dow7i  to  the  latest  date. 

**  IFe  hnotv  of  no  booh  which  in  such  small  compass  gives  so 
mtich  information,” — The  Scotsman. 

**  A perfect  mine  of  information.” — Leeds  Mercury, 


VINCENT’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY,  Past  and 

Present.  Containing  the  Chief  Events  in  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Persons 
of  all  Ages  and  Nations.  By  Benjamin  Vincent,  Librarian  of  the  Royal 
Institution  of  Great  Britain,  and  Editor  of  “ Haydn’s  Dictionary  of 
Dates.”  In  One  thick  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  7s,  Gd,  ; half-calf,  13s.  ; 
full  or  tree-calf,  ISs. 

“It  has  the  merit  of  condensing  into  the  smallest  possible  compass  the 
leading  events  in  the  career  of  every  man  and  tvoman  of 
eminence,  ...  It  is  very  carefully  edited,  and  must  evidently  be 
the  result  of  constant  industry,  combined  with  good  judgment  and  taste.” — 
The  Times.  

HAYDN’S  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE.  By  the  late  Edwin 

Lankester,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Distinguished  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  New  Edition,  including  an  Appendix  on  Sick  Nursing  and 
Mothers’  Management.  With  32  full  pages  of  Engravings.  In  One 
Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. ; half-calf,  13s. 

**  The  fullest  and  most  reliable  worh  oj  its  hind,” — Liver- 
pool Albion.  ^ 

HAYDN’S  BIBLE  DICTIONARY.  For  the  use  of  all  Readers 

and  Students  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  of  the  Apocrypha. 
Edited  by  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Boutell,  M.A.  New  Edition, 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  With  100  pages  of  Engravings, 
separately  printed  on  tinted  paper.  In  One  Vol.,  medium  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  7s.  Gd. ; half-calf,  13s. 


London : WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Price  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION. 

Igl  BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  UNIVERSAL  INFORMA- 

' TION,  relating  to  Geography,  History  and  Biography.  New  and 

Enlarged  Edition,  containing  Several  Thousand  Additional  Articles. 
By  Geo.  R,  Emerson.  With  Maps.  In  One  Handsome  Volume, 
half-leather,  18s. 

“ In  proposing  to  themselves,  as  the  chief  aim  of  their  enterprise,  a 
combination  of  accuracy,  compactness,  comprehensiveness, 
and  cheapness,  the  publishers  have  achieved  a success  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  appreciated  by  the  public.”— Glasgow  Herald. 


7/6 


THE  MOST  COMPLETE  AND  USEFUL  BOOK 
HITHERTO  PRODUCED  FOR  AMATEURS  IN  CARPENTRY 
AND  THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  ARTS. 

EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  MECHANIC.  Being  a Complete 

Guide  to  all  Operations  in  Building,  Making,  and  Mending  that  can  be 
done  by  Amateurs  in  the  House,  Garden,  Farm,  &c.,  including  House- 
hold Carpentry  and  Joinery,  Ornamental  and  Constructional 
Carpentry  and  Joinery,  and  Household  Building,  Art  and 
Practice.  With  about  750  Illustrations  of  Tools,  Processes,  Build- 
ngs,  &C.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s,  Gd.  ; half-calf,  12s, 

“ There  is  a fund  of  solid  information  of  every  kind  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  entitles  it  to  the  proud  distinction  of  being  a complete  ‘ vade- 
mecum*  of  the  subjects  upon  %vhich  it  treats.**— Daily 
Telegraph. 


ONE  OF  THE  MOST  USEFUL  BOOKS  EVER  ISSUED. 

Y IQ  AMATEUR  WORK,  IllustPated.  A Work  for  Self-Helpers. 

' Edited  by  the  Author  of  “ Every  Man  His  Own  Mechanic.’'  With 

Folding  Lithographic  Supplements,  containing  Designs,  Sketches, 
and  Working  Drawings,  and  500  Wood  Engravings  in  the  Text. 
Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  Gd, 

Among  the  subjects  treated  of  by  ^‘Amateur  Work,  Illustrated," 
ivillbe  found: — Lathe  Making — Electro  Plating— Modelling— Organ 
Building — Clock  Making— Photography — Boat  Building — Book- 
binding— Gas  Fitting — Tools  and  Furniture — Veneering — French 
Polishing — Wood  Carving— Plaster  Casting— Fret  Work — Decora- 
tion, &c.,  &c.  


7^0  HOUSEHOLD  MEDICINE:  A Guide  to  Good  Health,  Long 

Life,  and  the  Proper  Treatment  of  all  Diseases  and  Ailments.  Edited 
by  George  Black,  M.B.  Edin.  Fully  and  accurately  Illustrated 
with  450  Engravings.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  Gd. 

“ Considerable  is  the  care  which  Dr.  Black  has  bestowed  upon  his 
work  on  Household  Medicine.  He  has  gone  carefully  and  ably  into  all  the 
subjects  whicli  can  be  included  in  such  a volume.  . . . On  the  wlu>le, 
the  tvorJc  is  worthy  of  study  and!  attention,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce real  good.** — Athena£um. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York;  10,  Bond  Street. 


THE  PEOPLE’S  STANDARD  CYCLOPiSDIAS. 


Price 

7/6 


7/6 

7/6 

7/0 

7/6 

7/8 

7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

12/- 

7/- 

5/- 


EVERYBODY’S  LAWYER  (Beeton’s  Law  Book).  Emiiely 

New  Edition,  Revised  by  a Barrister.  A Practical  Compendium 
of  the  General  Principles  of  English  Jurisprudence:  comprising  up- 
wards of  14,600  Statements  of  the  Law.  With  a full  Index,  27,000 
References,  every  numbered  paragraph  in  its  particular  place,  and 
under  its  general  head.  Crown  8vo,  1,680  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  Us.  Gd, 

The  sound  practical  i7iformatio7t  cont anted  hi  this  work  is  equal 
to  that  hi  a whole  library  of  ordhiary  legal  books,  costing  many  guineas. 
Not  07ily  for  every  no7i-professio7ial  man  in  a difficulty  are  its  conteiiis 
valuable,  but  also  for  the  ordhiary  reader,  to  whoin  a knowledge  of  the 
law  is  7nore  hnportaiit  a7id  hiteresting  than  is  generally  supposed. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  GEOGRAPHY:  A Universal 

Gazetteer.  Illustrated  by  Maps— Ancient,  Modern,  and  Biblical,  and 
several  Hundred  Engravings.  Containing  upwards  of  12,000  distinct 
and  complete  Articles.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  ; half-calf,  10s.  Gd. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  BIOGRAPHY:  Being  the 

Lives  of  Eminent  Persons  of  All  Times.  Containing  upwards  of  10,000 
Articles,  profusely  Illustrated  by  Portraits.  With  the  Pronunciation 
of  every  Name.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  / half-calf,  10s.  Gd. 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY:  A 

Popular  and  Scientific  Account  of  Animated  Creation.  Containing 
upwards  of  2,000  Articles,  and  400  Engravings.  With  the  Pronuncia- 
tion of  every  Name.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd.  / half-calf,  10s.  Gd. 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  HOME  PETS:  How  to  Rear  and 

Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  many  Coloured  Plates,  and 
upwards  of  2C0  Woodcuts  from  designs  principally  by  Harrison 
\Veir.  With  a Chapter  on  Ferns.  Post  8vo,  half-bound,  7s.  fJcL 

THE  TREASURY  OF  SCIENCE,  Natural  and  Physical. 

Comprising  Natural  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Geology, 
Mineralogy,  Botany,  Zoology  and  Physiology.  By  F.  Schoedler, 
Ph.D.  Translated  and  Edited  by  Henry  Medlock,  Ph.D.,  &c. 
With  more  than  500  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd, 

A MILLION  OF  FACTS  of  Correct  Data  and  Ele- 
mentary Information  concerning  the  entire  Circle  of  the  Sciences,  and 
on  all  subjects  of  Speculation  and  Practice.  By  Sir  Rich;^d  Phillips. 
Carefully  Revised  and  Improved.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s.  Gd. 

THE  TEACHER’S  PICTORIAL  BIBLE  AND  BIBLE  DIC- 

TIONARY.  With  Marginal  References  and  Explanatory  Notes, 
Original  Comments,  and  Selections  from  the  most  esteemed  Writers, 
With  Engravings  and  Coloured  Maps.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  red 
edges,  8s.  Gd.  ; Fi'ench  morocco,  10s.  Gd.  / half-calf,  10s.  Gd. 

THE  SELF-AID  CYCLOP/EDIA,  for  Self-Taught  Stu- 
dents. Comprising  General  Drawing ; Architectural,  Mechanical,  and 
Engineering  Drawing ; Ornamental  Drawing  and  Design ; Mechanics 
and -^Mechanism ; the  Steam  Engine,  By  Robert  Scott  Burn, 
F.S.A.E.,  &c.  With  upwards  of  1,000  Engravings.  Demy  8vo,  half- 
leather, price  10s.  Gd. 

BROOKES’  (R.)  GENERAL  GAZETTEER,  OR  GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.  Revised  by  J.  A.  Smith.  8vo, 
cloth,  price  12s, 

BROWN’S  (Rev.  J.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

8vo,  cloth,  price  7s, 

GURNEY’S  (Rev.  W.)  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY 

BIBLE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wrench,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ss. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


GARDENING  BOOKS. 

Price 

THE 

Standard  Gardsning  Books. 

Gardening,  properly  managed,  is  a source  of  income  to  thousands,  and  of 
healthful  recreation  to  other  thousands.  Besides  the  gratification  it  afiords,  the 
inexhaustible  field  it  opens  up  for  observation  and  experiment  commends  its  in- 
teresting practice  to  everyone  possessed  of  a real  English  home. 

7/6 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  GARDEN  MANAGEMENT.  Em- 
bracing all  kinds  of  information  connected  with  Fruit,  Flower,  and 
Kitchen  Garden  Cultivation,  Orchid  Houses,  &c.,  &c.  Illustrated  with 
Coloured  Plates  and  numerous  EugravingS.  Post  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s,  6(1,  / or  in  half-calf,  10s.  6cl. 

The  directions  in  Beeton’s  Garden  Management  are  conceived  in 
a practical  tnanner,  and  are,  throughout  the  zvork,  so  sbnply  given  that 
none  can  fail  to  wtderstand  them.  The  Colozired  Plates  show  more  than  a 
hutidrcd  different  kinds  of  Plajits  and  Flowers^  and  assist  in  the  identi- 
fication of  any  doztbtfnl  specimen. 

51- 

MAWE’S  EVERY  MAN  HIS  OWN  GARDENER.  With 

Additions  by  George  Glenny.  icmo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s. 

3/G 

BEETON’S  DICTIONARY  OF  EVERY-DAY  GARDENING. 

Constituting  a Popular  Cyclopsedia  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,  made  after  Original 
Water  Colour  Drawings,  and  WoodcutS  in  the  Text.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  price  3s,  6d, 

2/6 

ALL  ABOUT  GARDENING.  Being  a Popular  Dictionary  of 

Gardening,  containing  full  and  practical  Instructions  in  the  different 
Branches  of  Horticultural  Science.  Specially  adapted  to  the  capabilities 
and  requirements  of  the  Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  at  the  Present 
Day.  With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. 

v- 

EEETON’S  GARDENING  BOOK.  Containing  full  and  prac- 
tical Instructions  concerning  General  Gardening  Operations,  the  Flower 
Garden,  the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Kitchen  Garden,  Pests  of  the  Garden, 
with  a Monthly  Calendar  of  Work  to  he  done  in  the  Garden  throughout 
the  Year.  With  Illustrations,  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is.  ; or  cloth 
gilt,  with  Coloured  Plates,  price  Is.  6d, 

1/- 

KITCHEN  AND  FLOWER  GARDENING  FOR  PLEASURE 

AND  PROFIT.  An  Entirely  New  and  Practical  Guide  to  the  Culti- 
vation of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  upwards  of  100 
Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  Is, 

V- 

GLENNY’S  ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN  ALMANAC  AND 
FLORISTS’  DIRECTORY.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Puh- 
li.shed  Yearly,  in  coloured  wrapper.  Demy  8vo,  price  Is. 

\cl. 

BEETON’S  PENNY  GARDENING  BOOK.  Being  a Calendar 

of  Work  to  he  done  in  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Kitchen  Garden,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  for  Growing  all  Useful  Vegetables  and  most 
Flowers  suited  to  adorn  the  Gardens  and  Homes  of  Cott.agers.  Price 
Id,  ; post  free,  il4d. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
Nf",'/  York;  10,  Bond  Street. 

WARD  & LOCK’S  POPULAR  DICTIONARIES. 


Price 


51- 


61- 

51- 

3/6 

3/6 

2/6 

5/- 

3/6 

3/6 

2/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

v- 

QcL 

\d. 


THE  STANDARD 

DICTIONARIES  OP  LANGUAGE. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  STANDARD  ETYMOLOGICAL 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  With  40 
Pages  of  Engravings  and  an  Appendix.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt, 
price  5s.  ; half-roan,  Gs. 

“We  have  here,  in  a compact  and  neatly  got-up  volume  of  some  530 
pages,  a very  full  and  comprehq,nsive  vocabulary  of  the  English  language. 

The  work  is  brought  well  up  to  date Altogether,  for  its 

size,  it  will  he  found  to  he  the  most  complete  popular  i>iction- 
ary  of  our  Language  yet  puhlished.” — The  AxHENiEUM. 

AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  & PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  DIFFICULT  WORDS.  By  the  Rev,  E.  Cobham  Brewer, 
LL.D. , Author  of  “A  Guide  to  Science,”  “ Dictionary  of  Phrase  and 
Fable,”  &c.  Demy  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  t,6oo  pp.,  price  Gs, 

WEBSTER’S  UNIVERSAL  PRONOUNCING  AND  DE- 
FINING DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Condensed  by  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.D.  With  Walker’s  Key  to  the  Pro- 
nunciation of  Classical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
half-bound,  5s.  ; demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd, 

WEBSTER’S  IMPROVED  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  and  adapted  by 
Charles  Robson.  Cloth,  price  2s.  Gd,  / strongly  half-bound,  3s,  Gd, 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER’S  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

With  Key  by  LoNGMUiR.  8vo,  cloth,  5s.  ; half-bound,  Gs, 

AINSWORTH’S  LATIN  DICTIONARY,  English-Latin  and 

Latin-English.  Containing  numerous  Improvements  and  Additions  by 
John  Dymock,  LL.D.  Imp.  i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd, 

NEW  FRENCH-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-FRENCH  PRO- 
NOUNCING DICTIONARY.  On  the  Basis  of  Nugent;  with 
many  New  Words.  Imp.  i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  Gd.;  i8mo,  half-bound,  2s. 

WEBSTER’S  POCKET  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised  Edition,  by  William 
G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Containing  10,000  more  words 
than  “Walker’s  Dictionary.”  Royal  i6mo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  POCKET  SHILLING  DICTIONARY 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Condensed  by  Charles  Rob- 
son. Super-royal  ssmo,  cloth,  768  pp..  Is, 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S  SHILLING  DICTIONARY  OF  THE 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  Containing  German-English  and  Englisb- 
German,  Geographical  Dictionary,  &c.  Cloth,  900  pp.,  Is,;  half-roan,  29, 

WALKER  AND  WEBSTER’S  DICTIONARY.  Containing 

upwards  of  35,000  Words — nearly  12,000  more  than  any  other  Dic- 
tionary issued  at  the  same  price.  i8mo,  cloth.  Is.  ; half-roan.  Is,  Gd, 

WEBSTER’S  SIXPENNY  POCKET  PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Revised 
Edition,  by  William  G.  Webster,  Son  of  Noah  Webster.  Strongly 
bound  in  cloth,  price  Gd. 

WEBSTER’S  PENNY  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 


OF  T^jTE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 
Price  Id.  ; or  linen  wrapper,  2d. 


Containing  over  10,000  words. 


London : 


WARD,  LOCK 

New  York 


& CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

10,  Boad  Street. 


NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 

Price 

THE 

Standard  Needlework  Books. 

7/6 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  Consisting  of  670 

Needlework  Patterns,  with  full  Descriptions  and  Instructions  as  to 
working  them.  Every  Stitch  Described  and  Engraved  with  the 
utmost  accuracy,  and  the  Quantity  of  Material  requisite  for  each 
Pattern  stated. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  7s,  6d. 

Contents : — 

Tatting  Patterns.  Crochet  Instructions. 

Embroidery  Patterns.  Knittingand  Netting Instruc- 

Crochet  Patterns.  tions. 

Knitting  & Netting  Patterns.  Lace  Stitches. 

Monogram  & Initial  Patterns.  Point  Lace  and  Guipure  Pat- 

Berlin  Wool  Instructions.  terns. 

Embroidery  Instructions.  Crewel  Work. 

***  ynst  as  The  Book  of  Household  Management  takes  due  pre- 
cedence of  every  other  Cookery  Book,  so  this  extraordinary  collection  of 
Needlework  Designs  has  beco7ne  the  hook,  par  excellence,  Ladies  to 

consiilt,  both  for  Instruction  in  Stitches  atid  all  kinds  of  Work,  ajtd 
Patterns  of  elegant  style  and  irreproachable  good  taste. 

1/- 

MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 

SHILLING  NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 

Imperial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  Is,  each. 

1 Tatting  Patterns.  With  66  Illustrations. 

2 Embroidery  Patterns.  With  85  Illustrations. 

3 Crochet  Patterns.  With  48  Illustrations. 

4 Knitting  and  Netting  Patterns.  With  64  Illustrations. 

5 Patterns  of  Monograms,  Initials,  &c.  With  151  Illusts. 

6 Guipure  Patterns.  With  71  Illustrations. 

7 Point  Lace  Book.  With  78  Illustrations. 

(Sd. 

MADAME  GOUBAUD’S 

NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  BOOKS 

In»perial  i6mo,  ornamental  wrapper,  price  Gd,  each. 

1 Berlin  Wool  Instructions.  With  18  Illustrations. 

2 Embroidery  Instructions.  With  65  Illustrations, 

3 Crochet  Instructions.  With  24  Illustrations. 

V- 

1/- 

1/- 

2/G 

HOME  NEEDLEWORK.  With  80  Diagrams.  Price  l.v. 

ART  NEEDLEWORK.  Illustrated.  Price  la. 

THE  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK  INSTRUCTION  COOK. 

Price  la. 

SYLVIA’S  HANDBOOK  OF  PLAIN  AND  FANCY  NEEDLE- 
WORK. Illustrated.  Price  xfv.  Gd. 

London;  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 
New  York.  10,  Bond  Street. 
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NEEDLEWORK  BOOKS. 


Price 


SYLVIA’S 

New  Needlework  Books. 

Crown  8vo,  fancy  boards,  profusely  Illustrated,  price  Is.  each. 

1 The  Child’s  Illustrated  Fancy  Work  and  Doll  Book. 

Containing  Suggestions  and  Instructions  upon  the  Making  of  Dolls, 
Furniture,  Dresses,  and  Miscellaneous  Articles,  suitable  for  Presents. 
Illustrated. 

2 Sylvia’s  Lady’s  Illustrated  Lace  Book.  A Collection 

of  New  Designs  in  Point  Lace,  Renaissance  Work,  Guipure,  and 
Punto  Tirato.  Illustrated. 

3 Sylvia’s  Book  of  Ornamental  Needlework.  Contain- 

ing Illustrations  of  various  New  Designs,  with  full  Instructions  for 
working. 

4 Sylvia’s  Illustrated  Macrame  Lace  Book.  Contain- 

ing Illustrations  of  many  New  and  Original  Designs,  with  complete 
Instructions  for  working,  choice  of  Materials,  and  suggestions  for 
their  adaptation.  


10/6 


ART  NEEDLEWORK.  A Complete  Manual  of  Embroidery 

in  Silks  and  Crewels.  With  full  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  Materials, 
and  Implements.  Demy4to,  in  the  new  and  handsome  wood  binding, 
10s.  (id.  With  many  Designs  in  the  Text,  and  Four  Valuable 
Folding  Supplements.  A most  useful  and  handsome  Prese7itation 
Volume  for  Ladies. 

THE  LADY’S  BAZAAR  AND  FANCY  FAIR  BOOK.  Con- 
taining Suggestions  upon  the  Getting-up  of  Bazaars,  and  Instructions 
for  making  Articles  of  Embroidery,  Crochet,  Knitting,  Netting,  Tatting, 
&c.  With  364  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  5s. 

THE  LADY’S  HANDBOOK  OF  FANCY  NEEDLEWORK. 

Containing  several  hundred  New  Designs  in  Ornamental  Needlework, 
Lace  of  various  kinds,  &c.  With  full  Instructions  as  to  working.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  Ss. 


THE  LADY’S 

Bazaar  and  Fancy-Pair  Books. 


Crown  8vo,  fancy  wrapper,  price  Is.  each. 

1 Sylvia’s  Book  of  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.  Howto 

Organise  a Bazaar  or  Fancy-Fair,  and  arrange  for  Contributions  of 
Work,  Fitting  up  the  Stalls,  suitable  Dress,  Organisation  of  Lotteries 
and  Raffles.  With  75  Illustrations. 

2 Sylvia’s  Book  of  New  Designs  in  Knitting,  Netting, 

and  Crochet.  Arranged  with  special  reference  to  Articles  Saleable 
at  Bazaars  and  Fancy- Fairs.  Vi/ith  107  Illustrations. 

3 Sylvia’s  Illustrated  Embroidery  Book.  Arranged 

with  special  reference  to  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.  Coloured  Em- 
broidery, White  Embroidery.  With  139  Illustrations. 

4 Sylvia’s  Illustrated  Book  of  Artistic  Knicknacks, 

Articles  suitable  for  Sale  at  Bazaars  and  Fancy-Fairs.  Every  variety 
of  Decoration  for  the  House  and  the  Person,  with  minute  Instructions 
for  Making.  With  36  Illustrations. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street.  v 


ETIQUETTE  BOOKS. 

Price 

THE 

Standard  Etiquette  Books. 

3/6 

THE  MANNERS  OF  POLITE  SOCIETY;  or,  Etiquette  for 

Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families.  A Complete  Guide  to  Visiting,  Enter- 
taining, and  Travelling,  Conversation,  the  Toilette,  Courtship,  &c.  ; 
with  Hints  on  Marriage,  Music,  Domestic  Affairs,  &c.  Crown  8vo, 
elegantly  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3s,  Gel.  ; cloth  plain,  2s, 

2/6 

THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  ARISTOCRACY.  By  One  of 

Themselves.  A complete  and  modern  Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Dinners, 
Weddings,  At  Homes,  Hostess  and  Guest,  Visiting,  Precedence,  &c. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s,  Gd. 

2/6 

ALL  ABOUT  ETIQUETTE;  or.  The  Manners  of  Polite 

• Society  : for  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families  ; Courtship,  Correspon- 
dence, Carving,  Dining,  Dress,  Ball  Room,  Marriage,  Parties,  Riding, 
Travelling,  Visiting,  &c.,  &c.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd, 

1/- 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  LADIES.  A Guide 

to  Visiting,  Entertaining,  and  Travelling ; with  valuable  Hints  on  general 
Conduct.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

v- 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  GENTLEMEN.  A 

Guide  to  the  Table,  the  Toilette,  and  the  Ball  Room  ; with  valuable 
Flints  on  general  Conduct.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  Is, 

1/- 

THE  COMPLETE  ETIQUETTE  FOR  FAMILIES.  A 

Guide  to  Conversation,  Parties,  Travel,  and  the  Toilette ; with  Hints  ! 
on  Domestic  Affairs.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is,  I 

1/- 

HOSTESS  AND  GUEST.  A Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  i 

Dinners,  Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  ike.  With  j 
numerous  Engravings.  Fcap.  8 vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  Jts.  / cloth  gilt,  j 
Is.  Gd.  ' 

V- 

THE  ETIQUETTE  OF  MODERN  SOCIETY.  A Guide  to  j 

Good  Manners  in  every  possible  situation.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is,  \ 

\ 

- - ■'  1 

THE  “HOV/”  HANDBOOKS.  j 

- - i 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  with  beautifully  Coloured  Frontispiece, 

price  Gd.  each  ; or  in  wrapper,  3d,  j 

1 How  to  Dance  ; or,  Etiquette  of  the  Ball  Room.  j 

2 How  to  Woo  ; or,  The  Etiquette  of  Courtship  and  Marriage. 

3 Hov/  to  Dress;  or,  The  Etiquette  of  the  Toilet. 

4 How  to  Dine  ; or.  Etiquette  of  the  Dinner  Table. 

5 How  to  Manage;  or.  Etiquette  of  the  Household.  j 

6 How  to  Entertain;  or,  Etiquette  for  Visitors. 

7 How  to  Behave ; or.  The  Etiquette  of  Society. 

8 How  to  Travel;  or.  Etiquette  for  Ship,  Rail,  Coach,  or 

Saddle. 

These  elcs;a7it  and  attractive  little  Maimals  nvill  be  found  useful 
Text-Books  for  the  subjects  to  7vhich  they  refer  ; they  are  full  oj  sttgges' 
five  hints,  and  are  undoubtedly  superior  to  any  hitherto  published. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 

USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 


Price 

3/6 


2/6 


BEETON’S  EVERY-DAY  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  Gel.  each. 

1 Beeton’s  Every-Day  Cookery  and  Housekeeping 

Book.  1,650  Practical  Recipes  and  142  Coloured  Figures. 

2 Beeton’s  Every-Day  Gardening.  Coloured  Plates. 

3 The  Manners  of  Polite  Society;  or,  Etiquette  for  AIL 

Also,  cloth  plain,  price  2s. 


BEETON’S  ALL  ABOUT  IT  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  each. 

1 All  About  Cookery.  A Dictionary  of  Practical  Recipes. 

2 All  About  Everything.  A Domestic  Encyclopaedia. 

3 All  About  Gardening.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 

5 The  Dictionary  of  Every-Day  Difficulties  in  Reading, 

Writing,  and  Spelling.  Also  in  cloth  plain,  price  2s. 

6 All  About  Book-keeping,  Single  and  Double  Entry. 

7 All  About  Etiquette.  For  Ladies,  Gentlemen,  and  Families. 

8 The  Mother’s  Home  Book.  Practical  Instructions  for 

the  Preservation  of  her  Own  and  her  Infant’s  Health.  Illustrated. 

9 Webster's  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  With  full  Index. 

Also  in  cloth,  2s.  and  on  thinner  paper,  wrapper  boards.  Is. 

USEFUL  HANDBOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  Gel.  each. 

1 The  Cookery  Instructor.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 

Examiner  to  the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery,  &c. 

2 The  Law  of  Domestic  Economy,  Including  the  Li- 

censing Laws  and  the  Adulteration  of  Food.  With  copious  Index. 

3 Profitable  and  Economical  Poultry-Keeping.  By 

Mrs.  Eliot  James,  Author  of  “ Indian  Household  Management.” 

4 The  Manners  of  the  Aristocracy.  By  One  of  Them- 

selves. 

5 Ward  and  Lock’s  Letter  Writer’s  Handbook. 

6 Common-Sense  Clothing.  By  Edith  A.  Barnett, 

Lecturer  to  the  National  Health  Society.  Illustrated. 

7 Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework  (Handbook  of).  Illus- 

trated. Plain  and  Fancy  Needlework,  Underclothing,  Embroidery. 

8 Good  Plain  Cookery.  By  Mary  Hooper,  Author  of 

“ Little  Dinners,”  “ Every-Day  Meals,”  &c. 

9 Our  Servants:  Their  Duties  to  Us  and  Ours  to  Them. 

Including  the  Boarding-out  Question.  By  Mrs.  Eliot  James. 

10  Familiar  Talks  on  Food  and  Drink.  By  Dr.  Robert 

James  Mann.  Illustrated. 

11  The  Bible  Student’s  Handbook:  An  Introduction  to 

the  Holy  Bible.  Including  a Synopsis  of  the  Life  of  Christ. 

12  The  Lady’s  Guide  to  Home  Dressmaking  and 

Millinery.  With  Illustrations. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  MANUALS. 


Pi  ice 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

LONG  LIFE  SERIES. 

Accurately  Written  and  Carefully  Edited  by  Distinguished 
Members  of  the  Medical  Profession. 

Price  Is.  per  Volume. 

1 Long  Life,  and  How  to  Reach  It. 

2 The  Throat  and  the  Voice. 

3 Eyesight,  and  Hovy  to  Care  for  It. 

4 The  Mouth  and  the  Teeth. 

5 The  Skin  in  Health  and  Disease. 

6 Brain  Work  and  Overwork. 

7 Sick  Nursing : A Handbook  for  all  who  have  to  do  with 

Cases  of  Disease  and  Convalescence. 

8 The  Young  Wife’s  Advice  Book:  A Guide  for  Mothers 

on  Health  and  Self-Management. 

9 Sleep:  How  to  Obtain  It. 

10  Hearing,  and  How  to  Keep  It. 

11  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing. 

12  Health  in  Schools  and  Workshops. 

The  Saturday  Review  says : “ Messrs.  Ward  and  Lock  have  done 
good  service  to  the  public  in  procuring,  at  the  hands  of  highly  qualified 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  a series  of  manuals  compressing  into 
the  smallest  possible  space  the  elementary  principles  and  practical  rules  of 

healthful  living It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  them,  as 

a series,  that  the  shilling  invested  betimes  in  each  of  them 
may  be  the  means  of  saving  many  a guinea.^’ 


BEETON’S  LEGAL  HANDBOOKS. 

Now  ready,  in  strong  linen  boards,  price  Is,  each. 

I Property.— 2 Women,  Children,  and  Registration.— 3 Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes. — 4 Wills,  Executors,  and  Trustees. — 
5 Transactions  in  Trade,  Securities,  and  Sureties. — 6 Partnership 
and  Joint-Stock  Companies. — 7 Landlord  and  Tenant,  Lodgers, 
Rates  and  Taxes.— 8 Masters,  Apprentices,  Servants,  and  Working 
Contracts. — 9 Auctions,  Valuations,  Agency,  Games  and  Wagers. — 
10  Compositions,  Liquidations,  and  Bankruptcy.— ii  Conveyance, 
Travellers,  and  Innkeepers. — 12  Powers,  Agreements,  Deeds,  and 
Arbitrations. — 13  The  County  Courts. — 14  The  Householder’s  Law 
Book. — 15  The  Licensing  Laws. — 16  The  Married  Women’s  Property 
Act,  1882.  

WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

Fcap.  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  Is. 

1 Cobbett’s  English  Grammap.  New  Annotated  Edition. 

2 How  to  Pass  Examinations;  or,  The  Candidate’s  Guide 

to  the  Army,  Navy,  Civil  Service,  &c. 

3 Cobbett’s  French  Grammar.  New  Annotated  Edition. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Price 


1/- 


51- 

3/6 

2/6 

1/6 

1/- 

v- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

1/- 

6c?. 
6c?. 
6 c?. 
6c?. 


BRETON’S 

National  Reference  books. 

Strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price  One  Shilling  each. 

(Those  marked  thus  * can  he  had  cloth  gilt , price  Is.  6d.J 

*i  Beeton’s  British  Gazetteer:  A Topographical  and 
Historical  Guide  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

2 Beeton’s  British  Biography : From  the  Earliest  Times 

to  the  Accession  of  George  III. 

3 Beeton’s  Modern  Men  and  Women : A British  Bio- 

graphy, from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to  the  Present  Time. 

*4  Beeton’s  Bible  Dictionary  : A Cyclopaedia  of  the 

Geography,  Biography,  Narratives,  and  Truths  of  Scripture. 

*5  Beeton’s  Classical  Dictionary : A Cyclopaedia  of 

Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  Geography,  Mythology,  &c. 

*6  Beeton’s  Medical  Dictionary:  A Guide  to  the  Symp- 
toms and  Treatment  of  all  Ailments,  Illnesses,  and  Diseases. 

7 Beeton’s  Date  Book : A British  Chronology,  from  the 

Earliest  Records  to  the  Present  Day. 

8 Beeton’s  Dictionary  of  Commerce.  Containing  Ex- 

planations of  the  Terms  used  in,  and  modes  of  transacting  Business. 

9 Beeton’s  Modern  European  Celebrities.  A Bio- 

graphy of  Continental  Men  and  Women  of  Note. 

Tegg’s  Readiest  V\/ages  Reckoner.  Fcap.  folio,  cloth,  Ss. 

Profit  and  Discount  Tables.  For  the  use  of  Traders  in 
their  Purchases,  Sales,  and  taking  Stock,  Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Beeton’s  Counting  House  Book:  A Dictionary  of  Com- 
merce and  Ready  Reckoner  combined.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  price  2s.  Gd. 
Showell’s  Tradesmen’s  Calculator.  New  Edition,  is.  od. 
Beeton’s  Guide  Book  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and 

Money  Market.  Entirely  New  Edition,  post  8vo,  linen  boards.  Is. 

Beeton’s  Investing  Money  with  Safety  and  Profit. 

New  and  Revised  Edition.  Post  8vo,  linen  covers.  Is. 

Beeton’s  Ready  Reckoner.  With  New  Tables,  and  much 

Information  never  before  collected.  Post  8vo,  strong  cloth.  Is. 

Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer,  for  Ladies  and 

Gentlemen.  Post  8v0,  strong  cloth,  price  Is, 

Webster’s  Shilling  Book-keeping.  Comprising  a Course 

of  Practice  in  Single  and  Double  Entry.  Post  8vo,  cloth.  Is, 

The  Bible  Student’s  Handbook.  An  Introduction  to  the 

Holy  Bible.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Is, 

Webster’s  Sixpenny  Ready  Reckoner.  256  pp.  cl.,  Gd, 
Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Ladies,  cd. 
Beeton’s  Complete  Letter  Writer  for  Gentlemen.  Gd- 
The  New  Letter  Writer  for  Lovers.  Price  Gd. 
Tegg’s  Readiest  Reckoner  Ever  Invented.  32mo,  6<?.; 

i8mo.  Is, 


London 


’WARD, 

N 


LOCK 

jw  York 


& CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

10,  Bond  Street. 


INDISPENSABLE  HANDBOOKS. 


Price 


V- 


SYLYIA’S  HOME  HELP  SERIES 

of  Useful  Mandhoolis  for  Ijadies. 

~ Price  Is.  each. 

(Those  marked  * can  also  be  had  in  cloih  gilt , f rice  Is.  Gd.) 

*1  How  to  Dress  Well  on  a Shilling  a-Da.y.  A Guide 

to  Home  Dressmaking  and  Millinery.  With  a large  Sheet  of 
Diagrams  for  Cutting  out  Dress  Bodices  in  Three  Sizes,  and 
Fifty  Diagrams  of  Children’s  Clothing. 

*2  Art  Needlework:  A Guide  to  Embroidery  in  Crewels, 

Silks,  Applique,  &c.,  with  Instructions  as  to  Stitches,  and  Explan- 
atory Diagrams.  With  a large  and  valuable  Sheet  of  Designs  In 
Crewel  Work. 

Hostess  and  Guest.  A Guide  to  the  Etiquette  of  Din- 

ners, Suppers,  Luncheons,  the  Precedence  of  Guests,  &c.  Illust. 

Babies,  and  How  to  take  Care  of  Them.  Con- 
taining full  and  practical  Information  on  every  subject  connected 
with  “ Baby.”  With  a large  Pattern  Sheet  of  Infants’  Clothing. 

Dress,  Health,  and  Beauty.  Containing  Practical 

Suggestions  for  the  Improvement  of  Modern  Costume,  regarded 
from  an  Artistic  and  Sanitary  point  of  view.  Illustrated. 

The  House  and  its  Furniture.  A Common-Sense 

Guide  to  House  Building  and  House  Furnishing.  Containing 
plain  Directions  as  to  Choosing  a Site,  Buying,  Building,  Heating, 
Lighting, Ventilating,  and  Completely  Furnishing.  With  ITOIllUSts. 

Indian  Household  IVlanagement.  Containing  Hints 
on  Bungalows,  Packing,  Domestic  Servants,  &c.  Invahialle  for 
all  visiting  India. 

How  to  Mana.g'e  House  and  Servants,  and  Make  the 

Most  of  your  Means. 

The  Management  of  Children,  in  Plealth,  Sickness 

and  Disease. 

Artistic  Homes;  or,  How  to  Furnish  with  Taste.  A 
Handbook  for  all  Housewives.  Profusely  Illustrated. 

Hov/  to  Make  Home  Happy.  A Book  of  Household 

Hints  and  Information, with  500  Odds  and  Ends  worth  Remembering. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Every-da.y  Emergencies.  In- 
cluding Social,  Rural,  and  Domestic  Economy,  Household  Medi- 
cine, Casualties,  Pecuniary  Embarrassments,  Legal  Difficulties,  &c. 

The  Economical  Housewife;  or,  How  to  Make  the 
Mast  of  Everything.  With  about  50  Illustrations. 

Sylvia’s  Book  of  the  Toilet.  A Lady’s  Guide  to 
Dress  and  Beauty.  With  30  Illustrations. 

Home  Needlev/ork.  A Trustworthy  Guide  to  the  Art 

of  Plain  Sewing.  With  about  80  Diagrams. 

Children,  and  What  to  Do  with  Them.  A Guide 

for  Mothers  respecting  the  Management  of  their  Boys  and  Girls. 

Our  Leisure  Hours.  A Book  of  Recreation  for  the  Use 
of  Old  and  Young.  Illustrated. 

The  Fancy  Needlework  Instruction  Book.  Pro- 

fusely Illustratod. 


*3 

"4 

"5 

*6 

*7 

8 

9 

*10 

11 

12 


13 


14 

15 

16 

17 

1 18 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL  HANDBOOKS. 


Price 


DRAWING  & MECHANICAL  BOOKS. 

l^or  Schools,  Students  and  Architects.  By  R.  Scott  Burn. 
Demy  8vo,  neat  cloth,  price  2s.  each. 

1 The  Illustrated  Drawing  Book.  With  300  Illustrations. 

2 The  Illustrated  Architectural,  Engineering,  and 

Mechanical  Drawing  Book.  With  upwards  of  300  Illustrations. 

3 The  Steam  Engine.  With  310  Illustrations. 

4 Mechanics  and  Mechanism.  With  250  IllustratHns. 

5 Ornamental  Drawing  and  Architectural  Design. 

• With  300  Illustrations. 


6cZ. 


dd. 


WARD,  LOCK  & CO.’S 

SCIENCE  PRIMERS 


For  the  People.  Well  Executed  and  Unprecedentedly  Cheap. 

Messrs.  Ward,  Lock  & Co.,  believing  that  the  demand  for  sound 
scientific  information  at  a low  price  has  not  yet  been  fully  met^  and  that 
there  is  room  for  the  prod7tction  of  a carefully  planned  Series  of 
Elementary  Handbooks  by  Eminejit  Writers,  placing  the  best  attain- 
able knowledge  m an  attractive  style  before  readers  of  all  classes,  have 
undertakett  the  publication  of  such  a Series,  under  the  general  Editorsh  .p 
of  MiX.  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S.  The  books  are  copiously 
Illustrated,  consist  of  128  pages,  clearly  printed  in  bold  type,  and  are  sold 
at  the  low  price  of  SIXPENCE  EACH. 

The  Publishers  guarantee  to  the  public  that  everything  in  their  power 
has  been  done  to  ensure  that  intelligent  Artisans,  Students  in  Sciejtce 
Classes  and  the  Upper  Classes  in  Schools,  may  find  in  these  books  valuable 
Introductions  to  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  The  knowji  position  of 
the  Authors  will  sufficie7itly  attest  the  genuitte7iess  of  the  e7tdeavo7ir  which 
the  Publishers  are  making  to  appeal  to  the  vast  mass  of  the  reading  public. 

1 Introductory,  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S. 

2 Chemistry.  By  Professor  W.  Odling,  F.R.S. 

3 Physical  Geography.  By  Prof.P. Martin  Duncan, F.R.S. 

4 Physiology.  By  Dr,  W.  B.  Carpenter,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

5 Botany.  By  G.  T.  Bettany,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S. 

TEGG’S  SPELLING  BOOKS. 


Carefully  Re-edited  a7td  Modernised.  lamo,  Qd.  each. 


Carpenter’s  Spelling  Assistant. 
Fenning’s  Universal  Spelling. 
Guy’s  New  British  Spelling. 


Markham’s  Spelling  & Reading. 
Mayor’s  Spelling  Assistant, 
'yyse’s  New  London  Spelling. 


BLAIR’S  & WILSON’S  CATECHISMS. 

Improved  Editions,  price  9d.  each. 

BY  REV.  DAVID  BLAIR. 

I First,  or  Mother’s  Catechism.— 2 Second,  or  Mother’s  Cate- 
chism.— 3 Third,  or  Mother’s  Catechism. 

BY  REV.  T.  WILSON. 

I Child’s  First  Catechism. — 2 Common  Things,  I.— 3 Common 
Things,  II. — 4 Common  Things,  III. — 5 Geography.— 6 Natural  Philo- 
sophy, I. — 7 Natural  Philosophy,  II. — 10  Gospel  History. — n English 
History. — 12  English  Grammar. — 13  Modern  History. — 14  Botany,  I. — 
15  Botany,  II. — 16  Music.— 17  Astronomy. — 18  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try.—19  Biography,  I.— 20  Biography,  II.— 21  Sacred  Geography. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York;  10,  Bond  Street. 


EDUCATIONAL  AND  USEFUL  BOOKS. 

Price 

The  Iron  Shipbuilders’,  Engineers’,  and  Iron  Mer- 

25/- 

chants’  Guide  and  Assistant.  Containing  the  calcuhated  Weights  of 

150,000  different  sizes  of  Iron  Plates.  New  Edition,  half  bound,  23s, 

12/- 

Lavater’s  Essays  on  Physiognomy.  With  400  Profiles 

and  Memoir  of  the  Author.  8vo,  cloth,  price  12s, 

5/- 

The  Pictorial  Atlas  of  Nature.  Containing  500  Original 

Engravings  of  Men,  Animals,  and  Plants  of  all  Quarters  of  the  Globe. 

Descriptive  Notes  by  H.  W.  Dulcken,  Ph.D.  Folio,  5s, 

“ A book  to  delight  the  student.” — The  School  Board  Chronicle. 

5/- 

The  Seaman’s  Manual.  By  R.  H.  Dana,  Jun.  Revised 

and  Corrected  by  John  J.  Mayo,  Esq.,  Registrar-General  of  Shipping 

and  Seamen.  With  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s, 

5/- 

Peter  Parley’s  Universal  History,  on  the  Basis  of  Geo- 

graphy.  Illustrated.  Square  i6mo,  cloth  gilt,  price  5s, 

2/6 

The  Kindergarten  System  ; or,  Toy  Teaching  and  Play 

Learning.  Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s,  ; cloth  gilt,  2s.  Ocl. 

2/6 

Lindley  Murray’s  Introduction  to  the  English  Reader. 

i2mo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

2/- 

Lindley  Murray’s  English  Exercises.  i2mo,  cloth  gilt, 

2<i 

2/- 

Watts’  Short  View  of  Scripture  History.  Royal  i8mo. 

2s. ; royal  32mo,  Is, 

2/- 

The  Child’s  Guide  to  Knowledge.  Adapted  to  the  Present 

Time  by  H.  R.  Hamilton,  Univ.  London.  Cloth  gilt,  price  2s, 

1/6 

Ahn’s  First  French  Book.  New  Edition.  By  S.  Barlet, 

Head  Master,  Mercers’  School,  London.  i2mo,  cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

1/6 

Ahn’s  First  German  Course.  New  Edition.  By  Jacob 

Gaber,  University  of  Heidelberg,  izmo,  cloth.  Is.  Gd. 

v- 

Intoxicating  Drinks:  Their  History  and  Mystery.  By  Dr. 

J.  W.  Kirton,  Author  of  "Buy  Your  Own  Cherries.”  Crown  8vo, 

boards.  Is.  ; cloth  gilt,  Is.  Gd. 

1/- 

Beeton’s  Pictorial  Spelling  Book.  196pp.,  430  Ulus- 

trations.  Is. 

1/- 

Ward  and  Lock’s  Indestructible  ABC.  With  numerous 

Engravings.  Mounted  on  cloth,  post  8vo,  boards.  Is.;  cloth  gilt,  2s. 

1/- 

Ward  and  Lock’s  Guide  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

With  Biographies  of  all  the  Members.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  Is. 

1/- 

The  Shilling  Self-Instructor;  or,  Every  Man  Plis  Own 

Schoolmaster.  Comprising  Art  of  Self-Education — Grammar — Writing 

— Geography  — Geometry  — English  History  — Astronomy  — French 

Grammar  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth.  Is. 

V- 

Beeton’s  Family  Washing  Book.  Check  Perforated  Lists 

for  52  Weeks.  In  wrapper.  Is.  ; Edition  for  26  Weeks,  Gd. 

Gd, 

Webster’s  Spelling  Book.  250  Illustrations,  cloth,  Gd. 

(jd. 

Ward  and  Lock’s  Picture  ABC.  Cloth,  Gd. 

(Sd. 

The  Ladies’  School  Register;  or,  Half-Yearly  Report  of 

Conduct.  Post  8vo,  sewed,  Gd. 

Qd, 

The  Art  of  Money  Getting.  ByP.T.  Barnum.  Price  Gd. 

London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 

GAMES  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 


Price 

15/- 

6/- 

51- 

51- 


51- 

2/6 

2/6 

2/6 


THE  BILLIARD  BOOK.  By  Captain  Crawley,  Author  of 

the  Articles  on  “ Billiards  and  Bagatelle”  in  “Encyclopaedia  Britsn- 
nica,”  &c.,  and  William  Cook,  Five  Years  Champion.  With  54  Steel 
Engravings  and  many  Woodcuts.  Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  15s. 

MANLY  GAMES  FOR  BOYS.  By  Captain  Crawley. 

Illustrated  by  John  Proctor.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  6s. 

THE  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES  FOR  GENTLEMEhk. 

By  Captain  Crawley.  Comprising  Billiards,  Bagatelle,  Whist,  Loo, 
Cribbage,  Chess,  Draughts,  Backgammon,  Ecarte,  Piquet,  All  Fours, 
&c.  With  many  Illustrations  and  Diagrams.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  5s, 

EEETON’S  HOUSEHOLD  AMUSEMENTS  and  ENJOY- 
MENTS. Acting  Charades,  Burlesques,  Conundrums,  Enigmas,  Re- 
buses, and  Puzzles.  With  many  Engravings.  Handsomely  bound, 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  5s, 

THE  BOY’S  HANDY  BOOK  OF  GAMES,  SPORTS  AND 
PASTIMES.  With  Hundreds  of  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  edges,  5s.  ; cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  3s,  6d.; 
cloth  gilt,  2s.  6d.  ; on  thinner  paper,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  2s. ; cloth 
gilt,  Is.  6d,  / wrapper.  Is. 

THE  BOY’S  BOOK  OF  OUTDOOR  GAMES.  Edited  by 

Captain  Crawley.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  price  5s. 

BILLIARDS:  Its  Theory  and  Practice.  By  Captain  Crawley. 
With  upwards  of  40  Diagrams.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CARD  PLAYER’S  MANUAL.  By  Captain  Crawley. 

Crown  8vo,  boards,  2s,  ; cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

HINTS  ON  HORSEMANSHIP.  By  Colonel  Greenwood. 

With  numerous  Wood  Engravings.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  MODERN  METHOD  of  TRAINING  fop  RUNNING, 
WALKING,  ROWING,  AND  BOXING.  By  Charles  Westhall, 
Pedestrian  Champion.  Pott  8vo,  cloth.  Is, 


CAPTAIN  CRAWLEY’S  SHILLING  HANDBOOKS. 

Each  Volume  fully  Illustrated,  and  Edited  by  Captain  Crawley, 
Author  of  “The  Billiard  Book,”  &c. 

Fcap.  8vo,  wrapper,  Is,  each;  cloth  gilt.  Is.  Gd. 


OUTDOOR  GAMES. 

X Cricket,  Base-ball  & Rounders. 

2 Foot-ball, Golf, Curling, Hockey, 

&c. 

3 Swimming,  Skating,  Rinking, 

and  Sleighing. 

4 Rowing,  Sailing,  Boating,  Ca- 

noeing, &c. 

5 Bicycle  Riding,  in  Theory  and 

Practice. 


6 Lawn  Tennis,  Croquet,  Bad- 

minton, &c. 

7 Gymnastics,  Athletics,  Train- 

ing, Boxing,  Wrestling,  &c. 

INDOOR  GAMES. 

1 Billiards  and  Bagatelle. 

2 Whist,  Loo,  and  Cribbage, 

3 Chess  and  Draughts. 

4 Backgammon.  [Games. 

5 Bezique,  and  the  New  Card 


6cZ. 


NEW  SIXPENNY  SERIES  OF  OUTDOOR  BOOKS. 

Pott  8vo,  neat  cloth,  Gd.  each.  Edited  by  Capt.  Crawley,  and  Illustrated. 


1 Cricket,  as  it  should  be  Played. 

2 Swimming,  Skating,  Rinking. 

3 Rowing,  Sculling,  and  Canoe- 

ing : Sailing  and  Yachting. 

4 The  Bicycle,  and  Howto  Ride  it. 


5 Lawn  Tennis,  Badminton,  Cro- 

quet, &c. 

6 Football,  Golf,  Curling,  &c. 

7 Athletics  and  Gymnastics. 

8 Handbook  of  Fencing. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C, 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


I 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY. 


Price 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

COUNTRY  LIFE  BOOKS. 

Crown  8vo,  ornamental  wrapper,  Is,  each. 

1 The  Cow  : A Complete  Guide  to  Dairy  Management. 

2 How  to  Manage  Poultry:  Fowls,  Ducks,  Geese, 

Turkeys,  &c. 

3 How  to  Choose  and  Manage  a Farm  Profitably. 

4 Sheep,  Pigs,  Goats,  Asses,  and  Mules. 

5 How  to  Manage  Corn  and  Root  Crops. 

6 The  Horse,  and  Flow  to  Manage  Him. 

7 Kitchen  and  Flower  Gardening,  for  Pleasure  and  Profit. 

8 Bees,  Birds,  and  Rabbits. 

9 Country  Sports  by  Flood  and  Field. 

10  T rees,  and  How  to  Grow  Them. 

11  Dogs  and  Cats:  How  to  Rear  and  How  to  Treat  Them. 

12  Poultry  and  Pigeons:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

13  British  Song  and  Talking  Birds. 

14  British  Song  Birds:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

15  The  Parrot  Book:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage. 

16  Birds’  Nests  and  Eggs  and  Bird -Stuffing. 

17  Rabbits  and  Squirrels  : How  to  Rear  and  Manage 

Them. 

20  Marine  Botany  and  Sea-side  Objects. 

21  British  Ferns  and  Mosses  : Their  Haunts,  Forms,  and 

Uses. 

22  Wild  Flowers  : Where  to  Gather  and  How  to  Preserve. 


3/0 

3/C 

2/6 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S  BOOK  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT 

AND  COUNTRY  LIFE.  A Complete  Cyclopmdia  of  Rural  Occu- 
pations and  Amusements.  The  Management  of  the  Farm — The 
Crops  of  the  Farm — Cows  and  the  Management  of  the  Dairy — 
The  Horse — The  Dog — The  Fruit  and  Flower  Garden — Trees 
and  Tree  Planting — Field  Sports  and  Rural  Recreations. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  many  other  Illustrations.  Large  crown 
8vo,  cloth  gilt,  7s,  Od,  ; half-calf,  10s,  Gd, 

“ It  is  an  exhaustive  and  yet  a popular  work ; it  is  practical,  yet  not 
dull  ; scientific,  yet  readable.  ...  A.  hooli  that  ought  to  he  in  the 
hands  of  every  agricidturist.” — Norwich  Argus.” 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  BIRDS;  How  to  Rear  and  Manage 
them  in  Sickness  and  in  Health.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  100  En- 
gravings, principally  by  Harrison  Weik.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt 
edges,  price  3s,  Gd,,  cloth  gilt,  2s,  Gd, 

BEETON’S  BOOK  OF  POULTRY  AND  DOMESTIC 

ANIMALS:  How  to  Rear  and  Manage  in  Sickness  and  in  Health. 
With  Coloured  Plates  and  100  Engravings,  principally  by  Harrison 
Weir.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  price  3s.  Gd.;  cloth  gilt,  2s,  Gd, 

BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS;  Their  Habits,  Nidification  and 
Incubation,  Re.aring  and  Treatment.  I’y  Joseph  Nash.  Illustrated. 
Imp.  i6mo,  cloth,  price  2s,  Gd. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 
New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


POPULAR  GUIDE  BOOKS. 


Price 


1/- 


3/6 

2/6 

1/- 

1/- 

6c2. 


Every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these  Books  amtising  and  readable, 
as  well  as  riseful  for  reference.  The  personal  and  historical  associations 
and  local  features  of  the  various  districts  have  bee7i  careftdly  delineated. 
The  copiousness  and  beauty  of  the  IlhistratioJis,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
typography  render  them  worthy  of  pemnanent  preservation  as  well  as  in~ 
dispensable  T ravellinq^  Companiotts.  T hey  are  tindoubtedly  the  CHEAPEST 
AND  MOST  TRUSTWORTHY  GUIDES  to  the  districts  of  which  they  treat. 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

TOURISTS’  PICTORIAL  GUIDE  BOOKS. 

Price  Is.  each  ; or  cloth  gilt.  Is,  6d.  each. 

Ward  and  Lock’s  Pictorial  Guide  Books  will  be  found  to  contain 
accurate  information  respecting  the  Railways  attd  other  rotites.  New 
Buildhtgs,  Clubs,  Hotels,  Boardmg  Houses,  and  everything  affecthig  the 
convenience  and  comfort  of  Travellers;  numerous  Coloured  and  other 
Ilhistrations — represetiting  the  chief  Picblic  Biiildings  and  the  Sceneiy 
most  attractive  to  the  Tourist;  with  Maps  and  Plants  drawn  from  the 
Ordnance  Survey. 


1 London.  Map,  and  35,000  Cab 

2 Environs  of  London.  [Fares. 

3 Edinburgh  and  Environs. 

4 Dublin  and  Neighbourhood. 

7 Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 

8 Liverpool  and  Environs. 

9 Leeds  and  Vicinity. 

10  Nottingham  and  Environs. 

11  Brighton  and  Suburbs. 

12  The  Channel  Islands. 

13  The  Isle  of  Wight. 

14  The  Isle  of  Man. 

16  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine, 

The  Trosachs,  &c. 

17  Ayr,  Arran,  Dumfries,  and 

Land  of  Burns.  [of  Scott. 

18  Abbotsford,  Melrose,  and  Land 

19  Oban  and  the  Western  Isles. 

20  Inverness  and  Neighbourhood. 

21  Perth,  Dundee,  &c. 

22  Aberdeen,  Deeside,  Balmoral. 

24  KM larney  and  Vicinity. 

24A  Cork  and  Vicinity. 

25  Limerick,the Shannon, Kilkee. 


25ALisdoonvarna  Spas,  &c. 

26  Connemara  (Western  High- 

lands) : Galway  to  Sligo. 

27  County  Wicklow. 

30  Southport  and  Vicinity,  [shire. 

31  Scarborough  and  Eastern  York- 

32  Whitby  and  Neighbourhood. 

33  Redcar  and  Neighbourhood. 
33ASaltburn-by-the-Sea,  &c. 

34  Bridlington  Quay,  Filey,  &c. 

35  Harrogate  and  Neighbour- 

hood. [nity. 

36  llkley,  Bolton  Abbey,  and  Vici- 

37  Buxton  and  Peak  District. 

38  Matlock  and  Dovedale. 

39  Derby  and  the  Natural  Wonders 

of  Derbyshire. 

40  Leamington,  Warwick,  &c. 

41  Kenilworth  & Neighbourhood. 

42  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  Home 

of  Shakespeare.  [hoed. 

43  Birmingham  and  Neighbour- 

44  L^Ile  de  tPersey  (in  French), 

wrapper,  6d.;  cloth,  Is, 


Pictorial  Guide  to  Warwickshire:  Its  Antiquities,  Asso- 
ciations, Towns  and  Villages,  &e.  Map,  Coloured  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  price  3s.  Gd. 

London  and  its  Environs.  IncludinjT  Hampton  Court  and 
Windsor  Castle.  With  numerous  Maps,  Plans,  Coloured  and  other 
Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  .Ss.  Gd. 

The  Holiday  Companion  and  Traveller’s  Guide.  Crown 

8vo,  wrapper  boards,  price  Is. 

Holiday  Trips  round  London.  With  Map,  Sketch  Routes, 

and  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo,  boards,  price  Is, 

WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

READY  GUIDES  AND  HANDBOOKS  FOR  TOURISTS. 

With  County  Map,  price  Gd,  each. 

1 Ready  Guide  to  Kent.  I 3 Ready  Guide  to  Sussex. 

2 Ready  Guide  to  Derbyshire.  1 4 Ready  Guide  to  Surrey. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


V/ARD  AND  LOCK’S  PRACTICAL  COPY  BOOKS. 


Price 

2d, 


2d, 


Geikie’S  Prize  Copy  Books. 

Price  Twopence  each. 

The  Educational  News  says: — “The  ingenuity  displayed  in  giving 
freshness  and  variety  to  the  different  sets  that  appear  is  wonderful  ; as  re- 
gards ruling,  heading,  figuring,  and  lettering,  we  hnow  of  '^jfithing 
superior,’* 

The  Schoolmaster  says : — “ The  models  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
caligraphy,  and  the  exercises  included  in  the  twenty-one  numbers  leave 
nothing  to  he  desired.” 

These  Copy  Books  obtained  the  Prize  in  the  Great  National  Competition 
invited  by  the  Projectors  of  Geikie's  School  Series,  an  experienced  In- 
spector of  Schools  having  been  the  A djudicator. 

I Elements  of  Letters.  Medium  Text. — 2 Letters  and  Short 
Words.  Medium  Text — 3 Short  Words.  Medium  Text. — 4 Longer 
Words,  and  Figures.  Medium  Text. — 5 More  Difficult  Words.  Medium 
Text. — 6 Capitals  and  Words.  Medium  Text. — 7 Smaller  Text  with 
Capitals. — 9 Small  Hand  with  Capitals. — lo  Small  Hand  with 
Capitals. — II  Narrative  Poetry,  &c.  Small  Hand. — 12  Narrative 
Poetry,  &c.  Small  Hand. — 13  English  Grammar.  Small  Hand,  ad- 
vanced.— 14  Large  1 ext  with  Capitals. — 15  English  Composition, 
&c.  Small  Hand. — 16  Population  and  Productions  of  British  and 
Foreign  Cities,  &c.  Small  Hand,  advanced. — 17  Historical  Facts  and 
Dates,  &c.  Small  Hand. — 18  National  and  Literary  History,  &c. 
Small  Hand. — 19  English  Literary  History  Small  Hand. — 20  Business 
Forms,  Notes  of  Hand,  Bills  of  Parcels,  Invoices,  &c. — 21  Letters, 
Invoices,  &c.  

The  “Good  Hand”  Copy  Books. 

Price  Twopence  each. 

This  Series  will  be  found  eminently  calculated  for  the  formation  of  a 
good  handwriting.  The  Copy  Books  from  Nos.  i to  12  have  been  arranged 
.systematically,  with  the  greatest  care,  on  a graduated  plan,  by  which  the 
learner  is  carried  forward  through  the  various  stages  of  penmanship  until  a 
good  and  free  style  has  been  acquired,  commencing  with  the  simplest  ele- 
ments, and  advancing  step  by  step  to  more  elaborate  and  difficult  copies. 
The  importance  of  a good  handwriting,  especially  to  all  engaged  in  Com- 
mercial or  Secretarial  pursuits,  is  becoming  more  and  more  manifest  every 
day.  In  many  cases  the  handwriting  decides  the  choice  of  the  successful 
one  among  many  applicants  for  employment. 

The  following  are  the  points  to  which  the  Publishers  confidently  rely  for 
the  continued  and  increased  success  of  this  Series  of  Copy  Books  : — 

The  adaptation  of  the  system  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time. 

These  books  help  the  learner  over  preliminary  difficulties. 

They  are  especially  useful  for  Practice  and  Self-Tuition. 

There  is  nothing  in  them  to  unlearn. 

The  Completeness  and  Variety  of  the  Course. 

Certain  of  them  are  adapted  for  Special  Practice. 

I The  Beginner’s  Copy  Book.— 2 The  more  Difficult  Letters. — 
3 Short  Words  In  text  hand. — 4 Long  Letters  In  text  hand. — 5 
Separate  Words  In  text  hand. — 6 Words  in  half  text. — 7 Words 
similar  In  Sound. — 8 Sentences  In  large  double  small  hand. — 9 
Small  hand. — 10  Small  hand  Sentences.— ii  Long  Words  In  large 
text. — 12  Practice  Book  of  the  various  hands. 

The  above  list  will  show  that  arrangement,  selection,  and  proper 
sequence  of  lessons  have  formed  the  basis  on  which  the  Series  of  Copy  Books 
has  been  prepared. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Price 


Id, 


\d. 


WARD  AND  LOCK’S 

Penny  Books  for  the  People, 

This  Popular  Series  now  comprises  nearly 

250  DIFFERENT  BOOKS 

AND  HAS  ATTAINED  A SALE  OF 

4 , 0 00,000  COPI  E S . 

In  Ward  & Lock’s  Penny  Books  for  the  People  7ve  have  the  most 
hiteresting  literary  experiment  of  the  day.  The  object  of  these  books  is  to 
bring  useful,  elevating,  and  interesting  literature  to  every  man’s  door,  and 
to  f2ir7iish  him  with  a Complete  Library  at  a price  which  it  is  no  ex- 
aggeration to  say  is  no  cost  at  all. 

For  those  who  wish  to  do  a little  good  by  contributing  to  the  elevation 
of  their  fellows,  no  better  plan  could  be  devised  than  the  Distribiitiofi  07i 
an  extensive  scale  of  Ward  & Lock’s  Penny  Books  for  the  People. 
By  the  expe7idit7ire  of  a few  shillmgs,  a village— indeed,  a whole  country 
parish — might  receive  an  intellectual  impulse,  or  an  impulse  ht  the  direc- 
tio7i  of  comfort  and  econo7ny,  the  effects  of  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
calculate. 

I.  WARD  & LOOK’S  PERKY  EDUCATIONAL  & USEFUL  SERIES 

This  Series  hicludes  Treatises  on  the  principal  subjects  that  go  to 
for77i  a sou7id  edttcation,  and  also  Household  a7td  Useful  Books,  specially 
adapted  for  the  great  Working  Classes  of  this  cou7ttry. 


23  Beeton’s  Penny  Landlord  and 
Tenant. 

24  Penny  Poultry  Book. 

25  Penny  Recipe  Book. 

26  Nine  Hours  Wages  Book. 

27  Penny  Book  for  Cook  and 

Housemaid. 

28  Penny  Book  for  General 

Servant,  Laundry  and  Dairy 
Maid. 

29  Penny  Book  for  Lady’s 

Maid,  Upper  & Under  Nurse. 

30  Penny  Book  for  Butler, 

Housekeeper,  Footman,  Valet, 
and  Coachman. 

31  Penny  Synopsis  of  the  New 
Weights  and  Measures  Act. 

32  Beeton’s  Penny  Stamps  and 
Taxes. 

33  Life  of  the  Prince  cf  Wales. 

34  Beeton’s  Popular  Song  Book. 

35  National  Song  Book.  [dren. 

36  Penny  Watts’  Songs  for  Chil- 

37  The  Married  Women’s  Pro- 
perty Act,  1882. 

38  Penny  Geometry. 

II WARD  & L^K’S  PENNY  CHILDREN’S  BOOKS. 

To  the  young  learner,  every  step  of  the  way  is  made  cheerful  hy 
pict7ires,  and  the  lessons  advance  by  such  easy  gradatio7is  that  the  labour 
of  instruction  is  converted  hito  a species  of  recreation. 


Penny  English  Grammar. 
Penny  Art  of  Penmanship. 
Penny  History  of  England. 
Penny  Modern  Geography. 
Penny  Arithmetic. 

Penny  Self-Educator. 

Penny  Letter-Writer. 

8 Penny  Table-Book  of  Arith- 

metic. 

9 Penny  Book-keeping. 

10  Penny  Dictionary. 

11  Penny  Daily  Blunders. 

12  Penny  Popular  Proverbs. 

13  Penny  All  About  Common 

Things. 

14  Penny  Natural  Philosophy. 

15  Penny  French  Grammar. 

16  Penny  Astronomy. 

17  Beeton’s  Penny  Cookery  Book 

18  The  Penny  Housekeeper. 

19  Beeton’s  Penny  Gardening 

Book. 

— Penny  Doctor’s  Book. 

— Penny  County  Court 
Book. 

— Penny  Ready  Reckoner. 


20 

21 


22 


1 Beeton’s  Pictorial  ABC  Book. 

2 Beeton’s  Pictorial  Spelling 

Book. 

3 Beeton’s  Pictorial  Primer  and 

Easy  Word  Book. 


4 Beeton’s  Pictorial  Reader. 

5 Beeton’s  Pictorial  History  of 

England. 

6 Beeton’s  Pictorial  Bible  His- 

tory.   


London':  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York;  10,  Bond  Street. 


ENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Price 


\d. 


Id, 


Id, 


III.— KIRTON’g  PENNY  TEMPEEANCE  BOOKS. 

These  Books  have  been  written  by  the  Author  of  ""Buy  Voter  Own 
Cherries,'^  in  his  usual poptdar  style,  and  have  met  with  great  success. 


A Glass  of  Ale:  Its  History  and 
Mystery. 

A Glass  of  Stout:  Its  History 
and  Mystery. 

A Glass  of  Spirits : Its  History 
and  Mystery. 


A Glass  of  British  Wine:  Its 
History  and  Mystery. 

A Glass  of  Foreign  Wine:  Its 
History  and  Mystery. 

What  Ought  to  be  Done  and 
Who  Ought  to  Do  it. 


IV.— KIETON’S  PENNY  EEOITEES. 

Bach  contains  about  twenty  different  pieces,  the  .Series  forming  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  literature  of  Petiny  Readings. 

Twenty-nine  different  Sorts,  price  One  Penny  each. 


V.— WARD  & LOOK’S  PENNY  SHAKSPEAEE  for  the  PEOPLE. 

Admirably  adapted  for  Schools,  Elocuiicn  Classes,  and  Mutual  Im- 
provement Societies,  attdfor  carrying  about. 

I The  Tempest. — 2 The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. — 3 A Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream.  — 4 Twelfth  Night.  — 5 Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor. — 6 Measure  for  Measure.— 7 Much  Ado  about  Nothing.— 
8 As  you  Like  It. — 9 The  Merchant  of  Venice. — 10  Love’s  Labour’s 
Lost. — IT  Taming  the  Shrew. — 12  All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well. — 13  A 
Winter’s  Tale. — 14  Comedy  of  Errors. — 15  Macbeth. — 16  King  John. 
17  King  Richard  II. — 18  King  Henry  IV.,  Part  i. — 19  Ditto,  Part  2. — 
20  King  Henry  V. — 21  King  Henry  VI.,  Part  i.  — 22  Ditto,  Part  2. — 
23  Ditto,  Part  3. — 24  King  Richard  III. — 25  King  Henry  VI II. — 26Timon 
of  Athens.— 27  Coriolanus. — 28  Julius  Caesar. — 29  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra.— 30  Cymbeline. — 31  Titus  Andronicus. — 32  Pericles. — 33  King 
Lear. — 34  Romeo  and  Juliet. — 35  Troilus  and  Cressida. — 36  Hamlet, 
Prince  of  Denmark. — 37  Cthello,  the  Moor  of  Venice. — 38  Venus  and 
Adonis;  Lucrece. — 39  Sonnets. — 40  Life  and  Glossary. 


VI.— WARD  & LOCK’S  PENNY  BIOORAPHIOAL  SERIES. 

The  lives  of  great  men  are  here  given  in  a very  attractive  style.  It  is 
hoped  that  not  OJily  the  men  themselves,  hit  the  events  comiected  with  their 
lives,  and  the  influence  they  exercised,  will,  by  the  aid  of  these  biographical 
sketches,  be  better  imderstood. 


Gladstone. 

19  Dante. 

36 

Beaconsfleld. 

20  Goldsmith. 

37 

Nelson. 

21  Frederick  the 

38 

Wellington. 

Great. 

39 

Luther. 

22  Do  Montfort. 

Chatham. 

23  Moliere. 

40 

Chaucer. 

24  Johnson. 

41 

Humboldt. 

25  Burke. 

42 

Carlyle. 

26  Schiller. 

43 

Caesar. 

27  Raleigh. 

44 

Wesley. 

28  Napoleon. 

45 

Peter  the  Great. 

29  Stephenson. 

46 

Burns. 

30  Spurgeon. 

47 

A’Becket. 

31  Dickens. 

48 

Scott. 

32  Garibaldi. 

49 

Columbus. 

33  Cromwell. 

50 

Shakspeare. 

34  Fox. 

51 

Bunyan. 

3S  Washington. 

52 

Calvin. 


Great. 


the 


Bruce. 


Homer 


Pitt. 


Queen  Elizabeth. 
Charlotte  Bronte. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 


PENNY  BOOKS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 


Price 


\d. 


IcZ, 


Id, 


VII — WARD  & LOCK’S  PEKITr  HISTORICAL  SERIES. 

This  Series  consists  of  Narrative  Sketches  setting  forth  those  im- 
portant events  in  the  History  of  Nations,  by  which  the  vario2is  periods  are 
defined  and  characterised,  or  which  c^e  important  links  connecting  one 
period  with  another.  Each  hook  is  fuSy  Illustrated. 


1 Free  Trade  and  Protection. 

2 From  Alma  to  Sebastopol. 

3 Plague  and  Fire  of  London. 

4 The  Temperance  Movement. 

5 The  Vengeance  of  ’89. 

6 Cffisarism  In  Rome. 

7 Wilkes  and  Liberty. 

8 The  Great  Reform  Bill  of  ’32. 

9 The  Knights  Templars. 

to  Methodism:  The  Story  of  a, 
Great  Revival. 

11  The  South  Sea  Bubble. 

12  What  Came  of  a No-Popery 

Cry. 

13  From  Elba  to  Waterloo. 

14  Strongbow  and  King  Dermot : 

The  Conquest  of  Ireland. 

15  The  Elizabethan  Age. 

16  The  Mutinies  at  Spithead 

and  the  Nore. 

17  Guy  Fawkes. 

18  The  Reign  of  Terror,  1792. 

19  Dost  Mahomet  and  Akbar 

Khan. 

20  What  Came  of  the  Beggars’ 

Revolt. 

21  Hand  in  Hand  for  England : 

The  Spanish  Armada. 

22  Magellan’s  Great  Voyage. 


On  Falling  in  Love  & Courting. 
A Home  of  my  Own  : and  How 
to  Get  It. 

May  I Fix  the  Wedding  Day  ? 
With  this  Ring  I Thee  Wed. 
The  Best  of  Wives. 

For  Better,  for  Worse. 


7 For  Richer,  for  Poorer. 

8 Married  and  Settled. 

9 A Bright  Fireside. 

10  The  Secret  of  a Happy  Home. 

11  Thrifty  Husbands  and  Care- 

ful Wives. 

12  Our  Precious  Darlings. 


IX.— KIRTON’S  PENNY  DIALOGUES. 

A new  Collection  of  Popular  Dialogues,  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Kirton, 
Author  of  Buy  your  Own  C berries  f &^c. 

Twelve  different  Sorts,  price  One  Penny  each. 


23  Out  In  the  Forty-five:  The 

Young  Pretender. 

24  Federals  and  Confederates. 

25  Scotland’s  Sorrow. 

26  India’s  Agony. 

27  British  Charters  of  Liberty. 

28  Gallant  King  Harry. 

29  The  Sicilian  Vespers. 

30  Hampden  and  Ship-Money. 

31  From  the  Black-hole  to  Plas- 

sey. 

32  Through  Slaughter  to  a 

Throne. 

33  The  Reformation  In  England. 

34  From  Torbay  to  St.  James’s. 

35  A Dark  Deed  of  Cruelty. 

36  The  Men  of  the  “ Mayflower.” 

37  The  Massacre  of  Sclo. 

38  The  Fight  at  Fontenoy. 

39  The  9th  of  Thermidor. 

40  Arrest  of  the  Five  Members. 

41  The  Penny  Newspaper. 

42  Scotland’s  Great  Victory. 

43  The  Penny  Post. 

44  “ Long  Live  the  Beggars.” 

45  Bible  and  Sword. 

46  John  of  Leyden  and  the 

Anabaptists. 

47  RIzzIo  and  Darnley. 

48  Wyatt’s  Rebellion. 


VIII.— KIRTON’S  “CHEERFUL  HOME”  TRACTS. 

An  entirely  New  Series  for  Popular  Reading,  written  in  the  usual 
cheery  style  of  the  Author  of  Buy  your  Own  Cherries  f and  fully 
Illustrated.  These  Books  convey  a great  amount  of  useful  information 
and  friendly  advice  in  a very  pleasant  and  attractive  way.  The  Series 
should find  a place  in  every  Home. 


London:  WARD,  LOCK  & CO.,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C. 

New  York:  10,  Bond  Street. 
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